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Abortion,  produced  by  drugs,  303 
Abscess,  of  the  brain,  248,  206,  473  ;  mam- 
mary, 249,  402 
Acupuncture,  galvanic.  219 
Adulteration  of  drugs  and  medicines,  224 
Ai'ue,  find  phthisis,  alleged  antagonism  of, 

132  ;  a  cause  of,  108 
Alcohol,  fumes  of  in  the  blood  of  an  inebri- 
ate, 282  ;  in  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
400 

Alcott,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  The  art  of  dentistry, 
442;  foreign  substances  in  the  stomach, 
401 

Alden,  Dr  E.  Biographical  sketch  of  Dr. 
Read,  377 

Alden,  Dr.  J.  P.    Separation  of  the  bones 

of  the  pelvis,  482 
American   Medical    Association,  circular 

from  committee,  83;  transactions  of,  226, 

40.8,  522,  523 
American  Medical  Education  Society  and 

the  clergy,  80 
Amputation,  Mr.  Cooper's  lectures  on,  309, 

329,  309,  409 
Amputations  in  New  York,  337 
Anatomical  injections,  new  process,  377 
Anderson,  Dr.  W.  C.    Haemorrhage  from 

the  umbilicus,  440 
Aneurism, aortic, post-mortem  appearances, 

458 

Anyina  pectoris,  503 
Apothecary  shops  in  Boston,  244 
Arm  and  hand,  artificial,  380 
Army,  U.  8:,  JVIedical  Department,  168,  406 
Arsenical  pigments,  poisonous  effects  of, 
428 

Arteries,  wounds  in,  109 

Attraction  of  sensation,  the,  136,  172,  214 

Bacon,  Lord,  rules  of  health  of,  226 
Bates,  Dr.  J.    Tildens'  medicinal  extracts, 
403 

Bell,  Dr.  L.  V.  Considerations  on  a  new 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  349 

Bigelow,  Prof.  J.  Use  of  calomel  in  cho- 
lera, 15 

Bleeding,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  lauda- 
num, 453 


Blood,  quantity  of  in  the  human  body,  356 
Bones,  Stanley  on  diseases  of  the,  260 
Boston,  cholera  in,  27,  47,  67,  87,  127,  140, 
187,  222,  296  ;  report  of  deaths  in,  week- 
ly ;  medical  lectures  in,  103,  306  ;  luna- 
tic hospital  in,  186,  504  ;  fee  bill  in,  223; 
Dispensary  in,  300  ;  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary, 320  ;  proposed  hospital  in,  344,  400  ; 
Medical  School  of,  386 ;  mortality  of,  467 
Bowditch,  Dr.  H.  I.    Case  of  malignant 
tumor,  498 

Bowels,  diseased  state  of— novel  remedy, 
121  ;  strangulated,  417 

Boylston  Medical  Society,  467 

Brain,  abscess  of  the,  incision  into,  243, 266, 
473 ;  chronic  disease  of,  mercury  in,  362  ; 
Dr.  Morton  on  the  size  of  the,  423  ;  com- 
pression of  t  he,  248,  260,  435 

Brig^s,  Dr.  I.  S.  Medical  history  of  a  Cal- 
ifornia expedition,  479 

Brigham,  Dr.  A.,  death  of,  142;  biographi- 
cal sketch  of,  250 

Buffalo,  Medical  College  of,  448 

Burials,  in  cities,  205,  253,  288,  368 

Burns,  Dr.  VV.  Remedy  in  cholera  and 
cholera  morbus,  61 

Butterfleld,  Dr.  John,  death  of,  142 

Cadets  at  West  Point,  health  of,  525 
California,  climate  and  diseases  of,  52  ; 
medical  fees  in,  107  ;  health  of,  323  ;  dis- 
eases and  their  treatment,  394  ;  physi- 
cians in,  398  ;  overland  expedition,  med- 
ical history  of,  479 
Calomel,  large  doses  in  cholera,  15,  101 , 
209 

Camphor  and  chloroform  mixture,  128 
Canada,  medical  science  in,  304 
Cancerous  tumor,  removed  by  diet,  494 
Cases,  marvellous,  reports  of,  338 
Castle,  Dr.  A.  C.    Scarifying  the  gums  of 

infants,  174  ;  sickness  and  death  of  Dr. 

J.  A.  Houston,  102,  314 
Catalepsy,  case  of,  33 
Catalogues,  medical,  286 
Catarrh,  nasal,  treatment  of,  221 
Catheters,  gutta  percha,419 
Cephalometer,  description  of  the,  21 
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Chair,  accoucheur's,  225 

Chapman,  Dr.  H.  B.  Nature  and  treat- 
ment of  cholera,  422 

Children,  diseases  of,  245,  385,  424 

China,  climate  and  diseases  of,  438 

Chloroform,  detection  of  in  the  blood,  248; 
discussion  on,  44G  ;  death  caused  by, 
508  ;  alleged  death  from,  510;  recovery 
from  effects  of,  f>:i;> 

Chocolate  and  brotna,  225 

Cholera,  large  doses  of  calomel  in,  15,  101, 
209;  homoeopathic  treatment  of,  18,24, 
50,  86,  101,  148;  in  Paris,  47,  107,  228  ; 
in  Boston,  27,  47,  67,  87,  127,  222,  296, 
146,187;  in  Cincinnati,  48 ;  Dr.  Dick's 
observations  on,  49;  at  Panama,  55; 
creosote  and  morphine  in,  56;  remedy 
for,  61  ;  Dr  Cart  Wright's  treatment  of, 
63;  in  London,  80 ;  Dr.  Martin's  treat- 
ment of,  97  ;  in  New  Orleans,  101  ;  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  123;  in  London, 
127,  188;  treatment  of  at  Charity  Hos- 
pital, Paris,  134;  in  Buffalo,  166,  328; 
Dr.  Se wall's  letter  on,  169,  185;  discus- 
sion on  the  treatment  of,  181  ;  exclusive 
diet  as  a  preventive  of,  192;  non-conta- 
giousness of,  208;  Dr.  Ayre's  treatment, 
267;  in  Hampden  Co  ,  Mass,  290;  Mr. 
Blacklock's  treatment  of,  305  ;  Dr.  Max- 
well's remedy  for,  308  ;  anirnalculse  in 
cholera  patients,  288,  32(5,  388  ;  Dr.  Ev- 
ans on  the  contagiousness  of,  345  ;  ex- 
emption of  classes  from,  358  ;  statistics 
of  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  384  ; 
astringents  in  the  treatment  of,  401  ;  elec- 
tricity as  a  cause  of,  405,  445  ;  Dr.  Chap- 
man's treatment,  422  ;  pretended  speci- 
fics, 44S ;  post-mortem  examination  of 
cases,  500  ;  hydropathic  treatment,  528 

Churchill's  (Dr.  F.)  treatise  on  diseases 
of  children,  385 

Clergymen,  encouragement  of  quackery 
by,  9  ;  reply  to,  80 

Cod-liver  oil,  adulteration  of,  266;  three 
kinds  of,  303  ;  history  and  uses  of,  333  ; 
therapeutic  value  of,  406;  preparation 
of,  444  ;  nutritive  properties  of,  460 

Colgrove,  Dr.  C.  Superiority  of  practical 
knowledge  in  medicine,  160 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Up- 
per Mississippi,  306,  486 

Combe's  (Dr.  A.)  Physiology  of  Digestion, 
523 

Cornstock,  Dr.  Jos.  Medical  musings  and 
gleanings,  338 

Condie's  (Dr.  D.  F.)  treatise  on  diseases  of 
children,  424 

Congress,  medical  men  in,  188 

Connecticut,  Medical  Society  of,  66 

Conspectus,  Thompson's,  166 

Consumption,  curability  of,  263;  experi- 
ments with  tuberculous  matter,  301 

Contagiousness  of  diseases,  403 

Convicts,  health  and  mortality  of,  505,  524 

Cornell,  Dr.  VV.  M.  New  preparation  of 
opium,  462 

Corn9  and  bunions.  240 


Corrosive  sublimate,  antidotes  to,  308 

Counter-irritation,  by  galvanism,  189 

Cousins,  marrying  of,  163 

Cox,  Dr.  J.  R.,  sketch  of,  156 

Crane,  Dr.  R.    Compression  of  the  aorta 

in  uterine  haemorrhage,  355 
Croup,  laryngotomy  in,  428 

Dandelion  extract,  224 

Davis,  P.  VV.    Female  physicians,  520 

Deafness,  partial,  use  of  glycerine  in,  29 

Death  of  eminent  physicians,  142 

Dental  operation,  important,  281 

Dental  apparatus,  328 

Dentistry,  the  art  of,  442 

Dentition,  scarifying  tho  gums  during,  172 

Diagnosis,  correct,  importance  of,  499 

Diarrhoea,  a  cause  of,  26  ;  naphtha  in,  228 ; 

creosote  in,  24(5 
Dictionary,  Copland's  medical,  166,  408 
Directions  for  giving  medicines,  vagueness 

of,  348 

Discoveries  in  science,  merit  of,  108 
Dislocation  of  cervical  vertebra),  11 
Dysentery  in  Buffalo,  166 

Ear,  glycerine  in  diseases  of,  29 ;  maggots 

in  the,  singular  case  of,  68 
Ear-trumpets,  485 
Eclecticism,  medical,  84 
Egypt,  decline  of  medicine  in,  108 
Electricity,  as  a  cause  of  epidemics,  405, 

444 

Empiricism,  clerical  encouragement  of,  9  ; 

one  cause  of,  379 
Empyema,  post-mortem  examination  of  a 

case  of,  499 
Epidemics,  the  fungous  theory  of,  138 
Ervsipelas,  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in,  528 
Etherization,  in  midwifery,  278 ;  in  dental 

surgery,  287,  307 
Europe,  medical  men  and  books  in,  408 
Eve's  (Dr.  P.  F.)  Introductory  Lecture,  444 

Fathers  of  medicine,  the,  448 

Fee-bill  in  Boston,  223 

Fees,  extortion  of,  165 

Female  physicians,  520 

Fermented  preparations,  medicinal,  89 

Fever,  continued,  opium  in,  12  ;  on  the  pe- 
riodicity of,  209  ;  epidemic,  in  Ireland, 
389  ;  in  China,  438 

Fish  oil,  nutritive  properties  of,  460 

Fiske  fund  prizes,  184 

Foetus,  arrested  development  in,  129,  165; 
modified  development,  259 

Folsom.  Dr.  L.,  compliment  to,  143 

Fracture,  of  the  tibia,  217,  501  ;  of  the  cra- 
nium, 248,  266,  435,  473 

Fractures,  compound,  in  New  York,  337 

Fragillitas  ossium,  singular  cases  of,  393 

France,  lunatic  establishments  in,  348 

Freak  of  nature,  singular,  487 

Free  medical  schools,  284 

Frisselle,  Dr.  M.  M.  Poisoning  by  bi-chlo- 
ride  of  mercury,  279 
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Fruit  and  vegetables,  use  of  during  epi- 
demic cholera,  26 
Fungous  theory  of  epidemics,  138 

Galloupe,  Dr.  I.  F.  One  cause  of  empiri- 
cism, 379 

Gallup,  Dr.  Jos.,  death  of,  244 

Galvanic  apparatus  for  applying  counter- 
irritation,  189 

Gay,  Dr.  G.  H.  Point  of  a  sheath  knife  in 
the  hack  nine  years,  78 

Gay,  Dr  M.,  sickness  and  death  of,  506 

Generative  organs,  morbid  condition  of 
the,  152 

Geological  developments  in  Vermont,  243 
Gillespie,  Dr,  VV.  A.    Polypus  uteri,  186 
Gleanings  and  musings,  medical,  338 
Glycerine,  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  29;  in 

cutaneous  diseases,  86 
Gregory,  Mr.  S.    American  Medical  Edu- 
cation Society  and  the  clergy,  80 
Gums  of  infants,  scarifying  the,  174 
Gun-cotton,  ethereal  solution  of,  208 
Gun-shot  wound,  singular  case  of,  200 

Haemorrhage,  means  of  arresting,  110; 
nasal,  243;  from  the  lungs,  314;  ute- 
rine, compression  of  the  aorta  in,  355; 
from  the  umbilicus,  440 

Hair,  coloring  of  the,  24  ;  preservation  of 
the,  146 

Harrison,  Prof.  J.  P.,  death  of,  168;  tribute 
of  respect  to,  299,  486  ;  biographical 
sketch  of,  415 

Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  25 

Hastings's  (Dr.  J  )  Practice  of  Surgery,  285 

Health,  boards  of,  in  cities,  124 

Henrick,  Dr.  S.  L.  Iodine  in  bites  of  ve- 
nomous reptiles,  382 

Henry,  Dr.  A.  G.  Epidemic  malignant 
typhus,  12 

Hernia,  strangulated,  71 

Hiester,  Dr.  J.  P.  Cases  of  fragillitas  os- 
sium,  393 

Hildreth,  Dr.  S.  P.,  sketch  of  the  life  of, 
229 

Hodge,  Dr.  H.  L.,  sketch  of,  518 
Holman,  Dr.  E.  A.    Local  insusceptibility 

to  vaccine  virus,  155 
Homoeopathy,  in  treatment  of  cholera,  18, 

24,59,  86,  148;  Quarterly  Journal,  85, 

404;  practitioners,  404 
Hooker's  (Dr.  VV.)  Address,  84;  Physician 

and  Patient,  264,  400 
Hooping  cough  and  intermittent  fever,  212 
Horner,  Dr.  VV.  E.,  sketch  of,  114 
Horsford,  Prof.,  complimentary  present  to, 

145 

Hospital,  new,  at  Edinburgh,  28 
Houston,  Dr.  J.  A.,  death  of,  162;  sick- 
ness and  post-mortem  examination  of, 
314 

Howe,  Dr.  Z.     Spontaneous  cure  of  a 

wounded  trachea,  322 
Hydrocele,  large,  488 

Hydrophobia,  213;  spontaneous  case  of, 

456 ;  case  of,  338 
Hygiene,  public,  421 


Idiocy,  animal,  82 

Indiana  Central  Medical  College,  108 
Insanity,  statistics  of,  308;  delicate  shades 
of,  429,  449 ;  connected  with  offences 
and  crimes,  429,  449  ;  in  the  United 
States,  508 
Intestine,  ruptured,  case  of,  197 
Iodine  in  bites  of  venomous  reptiles,  382 
Ireland,  epidemic  fever  in,  389 
Irrigator,  medical,  a  new  instrument,  23 

Jackson,  Dr.  S.,  sketch  of,  319 
Jarvis's  (Dr.  E.)  Address,  233,  363,  386 
Jaw,  extensive  injury  of,  281 
Jones,  Dr.  G.  S.    The  blood  of  an  inebri- 
ate, 282 

Jurisprudence,  medical,  in  the  Great  De- 
sert, 375 

Knife,  point  of  in  the  back  of  a  man  nine 

years,  78 

Knight's  (Dr.  J.)  Introductory  Lecture, 
403 

Lactuca  sativa,  463 

Laudanum,  death  from  one  drop  of,  133 
Lawson's  (Dr.  L.  M.)  Valedictory  Address, 
145 

Lectures,  medical,  105  ;  in  Boston,  163 
Lee's  (Dr.  C.  A.)  Valedictory  Address,  25 
Leonard,  Dr.  J.  P.    Letter  from  Califor- 
nia, 52,  394 
Leukerbad,  baths  at,  122 
Life  and  health  insurance,  144 
Ligature  of  internal  iliac  artery,  343 
Limbs,  deficiency  of  at  birth,  129,  165 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Medical  School  at,  26 
Lowell  Hospital,  46 

Lunatic  Asylum,  in  Hartford,  25  ;  in  Ohio, 
107;  in  Boston,  186,  504;  accident  in  a, 
208 ;  in  Massachusetts,  proposed  new 
one,  349  ;  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  406, 
426;  at  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  406 
Lung,  right,  partial  ossification  of  the,  356 
Luther,  H.  G.  Chloroform  #qd  electricity, 
523 

Mack,  Dr.  A.  W.    Creosote  and  morphine 

in  cholera,  56 
Maine,  Medical  School  of,  464 
Mal-practice,  trial  for,  206,  216,  500 
Marriage,  medical  view  of,  260  ;  of  inva- 
lids, 262 

Martin,  Dr.  P.  W.  Treatment  of  cholera, 
97 

Mason's  (Dr.  A.)  Address,  128 

Massachusetts,  publication  of  Medical  So- 
ciety, 386  ;  College,  in  Boston,  386 ; 
pauperism  in,  526 

Mazzini,  Joseph,  146 

McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  406,  426 

Medical  learning  and  talents  unappreci- 
ated, 45 

Medicines,  uses  and  administration  of,  265 
Meningitis,  cerebro-spinal,  508 
Menstruation,  vicarious,  63 
Merrifield,  Charles.    Corns  and  bunions, 
240 
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Mesmerism  in  India,  145 
Microscopes,  Bruner's,  25  ;  improved,  444 
Midwife,  committal  of  a,  for  manslaughter, 
92 

Midwifery,  practice  of  by  females,  59,  80, 

83.  521  ;  etherization  in,  278 
Miscellany,  Medical,  47,  67,  87,  107,  127, 
147,  167,  187,  21)7,  2*7,  247.  286,  306, 
327,  336,  3^7,  406,  427,  447,' 487.  527 
Missionary  service,  medical,  in  India,  485 
Mitchell,  Dr.  J.  K.,  sketch  of,  38;  his  in- 
troductory lecture,  504 
Monomania,  remarkable  case  of,  513 
Morphia,  narcosis  produced  by,  62;  new 

preparation  of,  360,  387 
Mortality,  influence  of  medicine  in  lower- 
in":,  247  ;  hills  of  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  306 
Morton,  Dr.  S.  G.,  sketch  of,  56 
Musk,  annihilation  of  smell  of.  23 

Naphtha  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  228 
Necrosis  in  a  lad,  502 
New  Orleans,  Charity  Hospital  of,  367 
Night  visits  by  physicians,  68 
Nursing  sore  mouth,  373 

Oak-orchard  mineral  springs,  285 
02>ophagus,  singular  stricture  of  the,  125 
Ohio,  Medical  College  of,  428 
Onions,  poultice  of,  368;  in  hydrophobia, 
340 

Opium,  in  continued  fevers,  12  ;  injury 
from  habitual  use  of,  119;  new  prepara- 
tions of,  365,  4(52 

Optics,  and  optical  instruments,  164 

Orthopedic  infirmary  in  Boston,  482 

Ovariotomy,  28,  446,.  465,  5()3 

Page,  Dr.  F.  B.    Letter  from  Dr.  Sewall  on 

cholera,  169 
Paine's  (Dr.  M.)  discourse  on  soul  and  in- 
stinct, 246 
Palmer's  (B  F.)  artificial  leg,  44 
Paris,  hospitals  and  professors  in,  341 
Parkman,  Dr.  Geo     Letter  to  him  from 
Switzerland,  122;  sketch  of  Philip  Pi- 
nel,  180  ;  sickness  and  death  of  Dean 
Swift,  203;  his  supposed  murder,  306, 
407,  526 

Parturition,  human,  treatise  on,  64 
Patients,  duties  to  in  fatal  cases,  236 
Peat  charcoal,  uses  and  properties  of,  69 
Peck  ham.  Dr.  F.  H.    Medical  properties 

of  sulphur,  41 
Pelvis,  separation  of  the  hones  of,  482 
Penis,  accidentallv  injured,  singular  cases, 

33,  484  ;   loss  of  integuments',  280 
Pennsylvania,  College,  46;  University  of, 

126,402;  Hospital,  148 
Periostitis,  acute,  two  cases  of,  336 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  66 
Pessary,  Dr.  Robinson's,  425 
Pharmacopoeia,  revision  of  the,  245 
Philadelphia,  College  of  .Medicine,  48  ; 

sketches  of  living  phy&icians  in,  38,  56, 

114,  156,236,  319,518 


Phthisis,  and  ague,  132  ;  law  of  mortality 

in,  469,  489  ;  influence  of  moral  causes 
in  producing,  492 
Physicians,  tribute  to  their  services,  88  ; 
their  position  in  society,  444  ;  increase 
in  the  number  of,  464  ;   respect  due  to, 
84  ;  the  sac  redness  of  their  calling,  408 
Physiology,  Dr.  Dowler's  contributions  to, 
321  ;  Dr.  Carpenter's  Principles  of,  465 
Pills,  the  covering  of.  247 
Pinel,  Philip,  sketch  of,  180 
Pleurisy,  chronic,  in  a  child,  3(56 
Poisoning,  by  bi-ehloride  of  mercury,  279  ; 

by  laudanum,  453 
Poisons,  restrictions  in  the  sale  of.  245 
Polypus  uteri,  instrument  for,  186 
Postage  on  exchange  journals,  488 
Potassium,  novel  effects  of,  33 
Practical  knowledge,  superiority  of  in  me- 
dicine, 1(50 

Prescott,  Dr.  E.  K.  Reply  to  Dr.  Stan- 
ley, 71 

Prussic  acid,  administration  of,  504 
Psychological  system  of  medicine,  65 
Psychology,  or  science  of  the  soul,  505 
Putnam,  Dr.  C.  G.    Sickness  and  death  of 
Dr.  Gay,  506 

Quackery,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  103; 
among  the  people  of  the  Western  Slates, 
118;  in  Boston,  185;  in  the  medical 
profession,  380,  400 

Ranking's  Abstract  of  Medical  Science,  85 
Read,  Dr.  A.,  death  of,  33G ;  biographical 

sketch  of,  377 
Reese,  Dr.  D.  R.    Abscess  of  the  brain, 

266 

Reports  from  medical  societies,  285 
Re-vaccination,  importance  of,  502 
Rheumatism,  lemon-juice  in,  48,  388 
Rhubarb,  administration  of,  128 

Salix  alba  as  a  remedy,  2n7 

Sanborn,  Dr.  E.  K.  Case  of  gun-shot 
wound,  200 

Sanborn.  Dr.  T.  Loss  of  scrotum  and  in- 
teguments of  penis,  280 

Sanford's  (Dr.  J.  S.)  Introductory  Lecture, 
486 

Saratoga,  health  of,  46  ;  Medical  Society 
of,  147 

So  win,  M  A.     Physiological  instruction 
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CLERICAL  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  EMPIRICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medico!  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  letter  was  intended  to  be  sent  personally 
to  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  particularly  addressed  ;  but  as  the  subject 
equally  involves  others,  I  send  it  to  be  published  in  your  Journal,  if  you 
see  fit.  Yours,  &c.        *  #  #  # 

To  —  ,  D.J).,  Boston.    Dear  Sir, — The  prominent  position 

you  occupy  as  a  theological  controversialist,  has  made  your  name  exten- 
sively known.  Other  circumstances  have  given  you  notoriety  equally 
prominent,  if  not  so  extensive.  You  will  doubtless  anticipate  that  my 
allusion  is  to  your  views  and  influences  regarding  medical  practice. 

You  are  reputed,  Sir,  to  be  a  ripe  scholar  in  your  own  profession,  are 
said  to  wield  giant  blows  against  theological  transcendentalism,  German 
neology,  and  religious  heterodoxy  of  every  stamp,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  your  mind  is  well  stored  with  varied  literature.  It  would  hence  be  ex- 
pected that  no  important  subject  would  be  treated  in  a  superficial  or  vision- 
ary  manner  by  you.  We  have  transcendentalism  in  medicine,  a  neology 
brought  to  us  from  Germany,  but  which  we  have  thought  an  absurdity  too 
much  opposed  to  common  sense  to  controvert.  You  have  put  yourselt 
and  your  family  under  the  control  of  this  absurdity,  and  have  assumed 
the  grave  responsibility  of  recommending  to  others,  from  your  clerical 
'position,  to  leave  their  long-tried  medical  advisers,  and  to  adopt  with 
more  assurance  this  newly-imported  homoeopathy.  Did  you,  Sir,  before 
taking  these  important  steps,  examine  the  matter  well?  Did  you — do 
you  believe  that  grave  diseases  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  remedies  in- 
finitely diluted?  Active  medicines,  in  appreciable  quantities,  belong  to 
allopathy,  the  old  long-tried  system  of  medical  practice.  If  your  adopt- 
ed physician  gives  you  such,  he  turns  aside  from  homoeopathy  and  de- 
ceives you  with  a  name.  The  medical  profession  is  ancient  like  yours, 
and  like  yours  has  engaged  the  minds  of  learned  men.  Have  you 
found  time,  amid  other  pursuits,  to  investigate  thoroughly  medical  litera- 
ture ?  Dare  you  confidently  to  set  yourself  up  as  umpire  in  its  various 
systems,  and  advise  that  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  whole  past 
and  present  should,  at  once,  give  way  to  a  new  and  irrational  theory  ? 
Turn  the  scale,  if  you  will,  for  once.  What  are  your  feelings  when 
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one  of  our  profession,  taking  advantage  of  his  prominence  and  opportuni- 
ties, recommends  a  visionary  priesthood  or  inculcates  religious  errors  ? 
(I  appeal  here  to  your  sympathies.)  What  would  you  do  with  such 
an  one,  if  a  member  of  your  church  ?  Ignorance  and  error  in  the  two 
professions  are  not,  indeed,  equally  culpable  and  detrimental,  but  there 
are  very  many  analogies. 

One  of  your  profession,  a  clergyman  honored  with  the  title  of  D.D.. 
and  known  through  the  land,  visited  the  water  establishment,  in  Brattle- 
borough,  last  fall,  and  afterwards  communicated  to  the  public  the  result 
of  his  experience.  It  is  some  months  since  his  communication  passed 
under  my  eye,  but  thus  much  I  recollect,  that  he  suffered  great  inconve- 
nience from  leaving  his  retreat  too  soon  to  attend  an  exciting  meeting 
in  Boston  ;  but  by  returning  and  giving  himself  up  faithfully  to  his  ab- 
lutions, he  at  length  brought  on  a  healthy  crisis  in  the  shape  of  nume- 
rous boils  ?  Calomel,  which  he  had  taken  seventeen  years  before,  was 
eliminated  from  his  system  ! !  and  he  was  cured  !  !  !  Sir,  it  is  humiliat- 
ing to  see  such  vagaries  emanating  from  a  literary  man,  and  it  would  be 
for  the  credit  of  science  not  to  repeat  them.  How  shall  we  account 
for  the  existence  of  such  chimeras  in  a  mind  so  intellectual  ?  Would 
not  mere  common  sense  teach,  that  an  individual  suffering  from  long 
confinement  and  study,  would  probably  get  relief  by  retirement  from  his 
pursuits,  by  a  regulated  diet,  free  out-door  exercise,  and  a  proper  amount 
of  bathing  ?  As  to  boils,  it  is  a  saying  of  the  ignobilis  vulgus,  that 
"  boils  arc  healthy.^  But  could  not  his  capacious  mind  have  found  a 
better  reason  in  the  attenuated  state  of  the  blood  and  general  cachexia 
induced  by  his  inordinate  potations  and  ablutions  of  water?  The  calo- 
mel elimination  is  the  ordinary  cant  of  charlatans  and  empirics,  and  is  too 
preposterous  to  answer. 

But  my  especial  business  is  with  you,  and  to  you  I  return.  A  man 
reports  himself  from  25  Cornhill,  Boston,  as  Secretary  of  the  American 
Medical  Education  Society  1  and  solicits  funds  to  aid  his  objects.  Who 
constitute  the  Society,  who  are  its  responsible  members,  and  whether  it 
has  a  competent  board  of  directors,  I  do  not  know.  The  said  man  car- 
ries with  him  as  vouchers,  the  names  of  yourself  and  "  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  doctors  of  divinity  in  the  city,"  besides  many  other  reve- 
rend gentlemen  !  That  your  profession  should  be  so  numerously  repre- 
sented in  the  enterprise,  is  certainly  quite  noticeable.  To  call  in  ques- 
tion the  motives  and  views  which  may  have  actuated  a  body  of  so 
much  intelligence  and  "  benevolence,"  I  am  aware  is  hazardous.  Will 
you  allow  me,  in  a  few  plain  questions,  to  bring  your  position  and  its 
bearings  into  view  ? 

Have  you,  Sir,  deliberated  carefully,  whether  the  change  contemplated 
is  on  the  whole  advisable  ?  Have  not  the  cases  of  difficult  parturition, 
continually  occurring  (multiplied  and  aggravated,  too,  as  they  are,  by  the 
artificial  habits  of  society),  thrown  the  practice  of  obstetrics  naturally 
and  legitimately  into  the  hands  of  competent  individuals  ?  And  do  not 
those  who  practise  the  profession  need  the  experience  derived  from  the 
ordinary  cases,  to  qualify  them  to  meet  successfully  the  more  difficult  ? 
Let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  such  has  been  my  own  experience  ;  and  let  me 
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say,  too,  I  have  had  cases  which  no  ordinary  female  midwife  could  have 
managed  safely,  and  which,  without  a  ready  understanding  and  promptness 
of  action,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  sufferers.  It  is  constant  and 
extensive  practice  which  gives  skill  to  the  surgeon.  The  preservation 
of  a  single  life  by  a  skilful  accoucheur,  will  go  far  to  counterbalance  the 
inconveniences  incident  to  the  existing  system  of  obstetric  practice. 

Did  you  assure  yourself  fully  that  the  individuals  controlling  the  A. 
M.  E.  Society  were  well  informed,  and  would  act  with  satisfactory  wis- 
dom and  efficiency?  and  have  you  kept  yourself  informed  of  its  pro- 
gress and  results  thus  far?  What  proportion  of  the  receipts  is  paid  as 
salary  to  the  Secretary  ?  Does  the  lecturer  of  the  association  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  his  office  ?  and  are  there  those  among  the 
directors  competent  to  decide  and  control  the  matter?  The  females 
who  receive  instruction,  are  they  intelligent  ?  Are  testimonials  of  repu- 
table standing  and  fitness  required  of  them  ?  and  have  they  studied  long 
enough  ?  Will  our  well-educated  and  most  sensible  women  be  ready  to 
engage  ?  If  called  upon,  we,  some  of  us,  could  answer  questions  upon 
these  points.  Whether  justly  and  necessarily  or  not,  the  medical  pro- 
fession seems  to  have  very  little  voice  or  influence  in  the  movement. 

Are  there  not  many  reasons  why  the  members  of  our  two  professions, 
from  the  varied  and  intimate  relations  into  which  they  are  brought, 
should  cherish  feelings  of  confidence  and  amity  ?  But  what,  let  me  ask, 
is  the  tendency  of  the  course  pursued  by  yourself  and  others  of  the 
clergy  towards  ourselves?    Is  it  conciliatory  ?    Is  it  grateful? 

This  last  leads  me  naturally  to  ask  you  to  call  to  mind  the  ceaseless 
obligations  under  which  the  clergy  are  laid  by  us.  Add  up  the  annual 
amount  of  gratuitous  services  rendered  to  yourselves  and  your  families. 
We  ask  and  receive  no  compensatory  equivalent.  We  pay  to  you  our 
marriage  fees,  and  we  seek  no  abatement  from  our  parish  tax.  We 
only  ask,  in  return,  that  you  will  "  be  courteous." 

You  perceive,  Sir,  that  controversy  is  not  my  calling.  I  come,  like 
David,  with  only  a  pebble  in  my  sling.  I  have  long  felt  that  some 
of  the  points  to  which  I  have  referred  ought  to  engage  the  pens  of  the 
more  talented  of  my  profession.  I  have  supposed  that  some  well-writ- 
ten articles  on  the  reciprocal  relations  and  duties  of  clergymen  and  phy- 
sicians, would  do  good  if  published  in  some  of  the  leading  theological 
quarterlies.  Yours,  truly,  *  #  *  * 


SUPPOSED    DISLOCATION    OF    CERVICAL    VERTEBRAE— RECOVERY. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  | 

A  report  of  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  in  a  late 
number  of  your  Journal,  has  induced  me  to  mention  a  case  of  which  I 
had  knowledge,  and  which  1  had  hoped  to  see  in  the  Journal  from  the 
pen  of  the  physician  who  first  saw  it.  Having  seen  no  such  report, 
and  believing  there  are  features  in  it  somewhat  remarkable,  I  will  give 
what  facts  I  am  in  possession  of. 
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Sometime  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  1841,  Mr.  S  , 

I  should  think  about  60  years  of  age,  was  overturned  in  his  sleigh,  very 
suddenly,  while  driving  quite  fast,  by  the  striking  of  one  runner  against 
a  stone.  He  struck  upon  one  side  and  rather  upon  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders.  When  taken  up,  he  seemed  not  much  hurt,  but 
presented  the  singular  appearance  of  the  face  turned  to  the  left  shoulder. 
In  my  absence,  Dr.  B.,  and  a  student  in  the  office,  visited  him.  They 
found  the  old  man  calm  and  quiet,  and  suffering  only  from  the  malposi- 
tion of  the  head,  pitched  a  trifle  forward,  and  the  face  turned  to  nearly  a 
right  angle  to  its  normal  position.  The  accident  was  regarded  as  a 
dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  either  between  the  3d  and  4th  or 
the  4th  and  5th,  and  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  reduction,  un- 
successfully, however.  Affairs  remained  in  this  way  several  days.  On 
my  return,  I  learned  the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  the  fact  that  he 
would  send  for  me  if  he  wished  any  medical  aid.  In  a  day  or  two, 
however,  happening  to  be  in  the  same  neighborhood,  I  called,  and  was 
very  much  surprised  to  see  no  traces  of  the  accident.  The  face  was 
holding  its  usual  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  account  given 
by  Mr.  S.  and  his  family  was  that  the  malposition  continued  unchanged 
till  the  morning  before.  The  only  inconvenience  he  suffered  was  me- 
chanical, and  the  very  natural  one  of  having  all  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  avenues  to  the  interior,  transferred  to  so  odd  a  locality.  He  was 
obliged  to  be  fed  by  others,  and  could  move  when  on  his  bed  only  by 
assistance.  If,  when  prone  upon  his  bed,  he  wished  to  rise,  he  raised 
his  head  by  his  hands.  Every  functional  operation  of  his  system  was 
undisturbed.  This  continued  till  the  morning  previous  to  my  call.  That 
morning,  as  he  attempted  to  lift  his  head,  with  a  snap  it  flew  round  into 
place,  and  he  walked  out  to  breakfast,  surprising  his  family  by  actually 
following  his  nose,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  decline  doing  for  some 
days  previous.    No  especial  inconvenience  followed.  R. 

July,  1849. 


EPIDEMIC    MALIGNANT   TYPHUS-OPIUM   IN   CONTINUED  FEVERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  number  of  your  Journal  dated  June  27th.  1849,  which 
was  sent  me  by  an  unknown  friend,  I  find  my  name  alluded  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Sutton  and  Millbury,  Mass., 
last  winter. 

Some  months  since,  I  saw  in  the  "  Boston  Atlas  "  a  notice  of  a 
new  form  of  disease  then  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  in  those  towns ; 
and  in  conversation  with  the  editor  of  the  "  Illinois  Journal,"  1  did  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  it  was  the  same  form  of  disease  which  I  had  met 
with  on  the  Illinois  River  in  the  winter  of  1847 — that  several  cases  had 
already  occurred  in  this  vicinity — and  that  I  regarded  it  as  a  malignant 
typhus  form  of  fever ;  where  the  nervous  system  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
force  of  the  exciting  cause,  at  the  very  onset  of  the  attack.  The 
editor  of  the  Journal,  in  copying  the  paragraph,  alluded  editorially  to  our 
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conversation,  and  I  presume  this  is  what  gave  rise  to  the  mention  of  my 
name  in  your  Journal. 

I  have  concluded  that  it  might  not  prove  altogether  uninteiesting 
to  your  readers,  to  know  the  practice  I  have  adopted  in  this  new  form 
of  disease,  which,  in  my  hands,  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

The  first  three  cases  which  came  under  my  notice,  were  patients  of 
other  physicians.  They  were  attacked  suddenly,  with  violent  rigors  ; 
quick,  labored  breathing  ;  cold  feet  and  hands,  with  pungent  heat  of  body  , 
quick,  irritable  pulse ;  slight  pain  in  the  head  ;  great  prostration  of 
strength,  and  every  indication  of  a  rapid  tendency  to  coma.  Active  de- 
pletion with  the  lancet  was  resorted  to,  one  case  after  the  other ;  but 
without  the  slightest  benefit.  On  the  contrary,  the  abstraction  of  blood 
seemed  to  aggravate  all  the  symptoms,  the  patients  sinking  rapidly  into  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility,  and  died  in  24  and  36  hours  from  the  first 
symptom  of  indisposition.  The  same  results  followed  the  use  of  emetics 
and  cathartics. 

The  first  case  I  had  of  my  own,  I  saw  in  half  an  hour  after  the  at- 
tack, and  while  the  chill  was  on.  There  was,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
a  strong  tendency  to  coma  ;  requiring  considerable  effort  to  arouse  him 
sufficiently  to  swallow.  I  determined  to  try  the  opposite  extreme  of 
treatment,  and  accordingly  I  at  once  administered  the  following  : — Opium, 
Jive  grains  ;  quinine,  five  ;  and  calomel,  five.  After  swallowing  it,  he  fell 
back  upon  his  pillow,  as  a  person  naturally  would  that  was  overcome 
with  sleep  and  had  been  roused  up  temporarily. 

I  returned  to  my  patient  in  about  four  hours ;  found  him  perspiring 
freely,  and  his  whole  appearance  changed  for  the  better,  the  breathing 
had  become  free,  pulse  full  and  less  irritable.  I  repeated  the  quinine 
and  calomel,  with  two  grains  of  opium  ;  and  directed  two  more  powders 
to  be  given  during  the  night  and  morning,  at  intervals  of  four  hours. 
Found  him  next  day  entirely  free  from  disease,  only  complaining  of 
great  weakness.  I  prescribed  salts  of  senna,  and  in  two  days  after  he  was 
going  about  town,  apparently  as  well  as  ever.  Five  other  cases  were 
treated  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  happy  results.  With  one  single 
exception,  every  case  that  was  treated  on  the  depleting  plan,  proved  fatal. 

Several  cases  of  this  form  of  disease  have  occurred  in  this  city  and 
vicinity,  the  past  winter.  Where  my  plan  of  treatment  was  adopted  in 
time,  they  uniformly  recovered  ;  while  those  treated  by  depleting  reme- 
dies, as  uniformly  died  in  24  and  36  hours. 

For  the  last  twelve  years,  opium,  in  four  and  Jive  grain  doses,  has 
been  my  main  remedy,  in  all  forms  of  typhoid  fever.  In  fact,  when  I 
use  it  at  all  in  fever,  it  is  in  four  or  five  grain  doses.  I  claim  to  have  de- 
monstrated, beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  by  a  long  and  careful  observa- 
tion and  experience,  that  while  the  maximum  doses  of  the  schools  are 
of  doubtful  utility,  and  often  prove  injurious  in  fever,  by  increasing  the 
dryness  of  skin,  aggravating  the  pain  in  the  head,  he. — a  Jive-grain 
dose  will,  nineteen  times  in  twenty,  produce  free  perspiration,  and  relieve 
every  unpleasant  symptom.  The  notion  that  so  generally  prevails 
among  the  profession,  that  opium  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  in  fever, 
while  there  is  determination  to  the  brain,  is  certainly  erroneous,  if  it  is 
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given  in  the  closes  which  I  recommend,  unless  there  is  actual  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes — and  cases  of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare  in  my 
opinion,  Dr.  Clutterbuck  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  high  degree  of  irritation  in  the  brain,  in  our 
bilious  remittents,  as  a  very  general  thing  ;  and  this  irritation  may  ulti- 
mately terminate  in  actual  lesion  ;  but  until  this  takes  place,  opium,  in 
sedative  doses,  is  in  my  opinion  the  appropriate  remedy.  I  would  not, 
however,  theorize  upon  the  subject.  The  practice  which  I  advocate  has 
been  based  upon  facts,  and  1  leave  it  to  abler  heads  than  mine,  to  frame 
a  philosophical  theory  to  suit  them.  All  I  ask  of  my  medical  brethren 
is,  to  so  far  lay  aside  their  preconceived  opinions,  as  to  give  the  dose 
which  I  recommend  a  fair  trial,  when  they  resort  to  opium  in  fever  as  a 
remedy  ;  and,  my  word  for  it,  they  will  find  the  remedy,  in  four  grains, 
not  only  safe,  but  far  more  beneficial  than  when  given  in  one  or  two 
grain  doses,  at  one  or  two  hours  intervals. 

For  example — I  am  called  to  a  case  of  remittent  fever  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  find  my  patient  with  hot,  dry  skin,  violent  pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  &lc.  If  of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  I  would  bleed  (but  I  very 
rarely  resort  to  the  lancet  latterly)  ;  evacuate  the  stomach  and  bowels 
freely  ;  and  at  bed-time,  1  would  give  him  five  grains  of  opium,  with  ten 
or  twelve  of  calomel,  and  direct  him  to  drink  hot  tea  for  an  hour  or  two. 
I  should  visit  him  in  the  morning  with  the  confident  expectation  of 
hearing  that  he  had  rested  well  during  the  night,  perspiring  freely,  and 
the  pain  in  the  head  and  back  entirely  relieved.  I  would  then  direct 
a  purgative  of  salts  and  senna,  or  salts  and  cream  of  tartar,  to  be 
taken  during  the  day.  At  night  I  would  give  the  calomel  and  opium 
again,  and  in  the  morning  I  should  expect  to  find  symptoms  of  slight 
ptyalism,  with  a  full  intermission,  when  three  five-grain  doses  of  quinine, 
with  laxatives,  would  end  the  treatment. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  the  profession  to  lay 
aside  their  preconceived  opinions,  of  the  deleterious  influence  of  opium 
upon  the  brain  and  secretory  system  ;  even  could  they  be  induced  to 
risk  the  poisoning  their  patients,  with  an  over  dose.  But  the  time  will 
come,  when  extended  observation  and  experience  will  dispel  the  theoreti- 
cal illusion.  1  am  confident  that  opium  posses.~3s  an  action,  when  given 
in  large  doses,  not  hitherto  attributed  to  it.  decent  experiments  have 
demonstrated,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  profession,  that  this  is  true 
of  quinine.  If  you  give  one  grain  of  it  in  continued  fever,  every  hour, 
until  six  or  eight  grains  are  taken,  you  will  greatly  aggravate  all  the 
symptoms,  and  endanger  fatal  congestion  of  the  brain  ;  but  administer 
it  all  at  one  dose,  and  you  not  only  avoid  doing  mischief,  but  you  sub- 
due the  fever.  The  same  is  true  of  opium.  Four  or  six  grains  may 
be  swallowed,  not  only  with  safety  in  fever,  but  with  decided  advantage  ; 
when  the  same  quantity,  given  in  as  many  hours,  would  aggravate  all 
the  symptoms,  and  perhaps  produce  fatal  consequences. 

When  opium  shall  be  used  in  fever  as  I  recommend,  instead  of  being 
used  as  recommended  by  the  books,  it  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
remedy  of  doubtful  efficacy,  but  will  far  outrank  mercury  as  a  curative 
agent,  especially  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type.    It  must  be  borne  in 
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mind,  that  in  order  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  remedy  it  must  be 
used  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  It  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case, 
that  we  exhaust  all  of  our  own  remedies,  before  resorting  to  those  re- 
commended by  others;  and  of  course  we  are  disappointed  in  not  realiz- 
ing the  benefits  anticipated.  This  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
remedy  which  I  recommend.  It  is  not  ventured  upon  in  fever,  until 
the  case  is  on  the  eve  of  terminating  in  coma,  and  then  the  opium  is 
in  danger  of  being  held  responsible  for  a  result,  that  is  justly  chargeable 
to  the  effects  of  the  disease.  I  have  administered  the  four  and  five 
grain  dose,  more  than  a  thousand  times,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  con- 
scious of  doing  mischief  by  an  over  dose.  As  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  five  grains  will  produce  less  sleep,  than  one  and  a  half,  or  two 
grains  ;  and  when  I  desire  a  fall  narcotic  effect,  I  give  it  in  two-grain 
doses. 

The  great  power  of  opium  as  a  remedial  agent,  when  given  in  full 
sedative  doses,  is  most  striking  and  manifest  in  dysenteric  fever,  which 
so  often  prevails  epidemically  in  your  section  of  the  Union.  Nine  times 
in  ten,  a  single  five-grain  dose,  combined  with  ten  or  fifteen  of  calomel, 
after  bloodletting,  will  cure  the  disease,  if  resorted  to  within  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours  of  the  attack. 

1  have  extended  my  remarks  far  beyond  what  I  intended  in  the  out- 
set. My  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of  my  professional  brethren  to  the 
great  power  of  opium  when  used  in  large  doses  in  the  forming  stage  of 
typhus,  and  all  other  forms  of  continued  fever;  and  1  would  remark, 
in  conclusion,  that  I  am  fully  prepared  to  support  my  assertions,  by  a 
long  train  of  well-authenticated  statistical  facts,  when  called  for. 

Springfield,  111.,  July  10,  1849.  A.  G.  Henry. 


ON  LARGE  DOSES  OF  CALOMEL  IN  CHOLERA,  &c. 

By  W.  L.  Sutton,  M.D.,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.,  with  Remarks  by  Prof.  J.  Bigklow,  of  Boston- 

[The  following  letter,  illustrative  of  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  western 
States,  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publication.  It  is  addressed  to  Professor 
Bigelow,  of  this  city,  who  had  expressed  a  suspicion  that  the  calomel 
used  in  such  large  doses  at  the  West,  might  be  of  inferior  quality,  adul- 
terated, as  sometimes  happens  in  commerce,  with  chalk  or  gypsum.  A 
sample  of  western  calomel  sent  with  the  letter,  did  not  reach  us.  We 
have  submitted  the  letter  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  who  remarks  as  follows.] 

I  know  of  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  calomel  cures  cho- 
lera in  any  doses,  large  or  small.  On  the  contrary  it  notoriously  fails,  and 
has  failed,  in  most  parts  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  abundantly 
tried.  In  no  part  of  our  own  country  have  we  heard  of  its  being  so 
boldly  administered  for  this  disease,  as  in  our  western  States  ;  and  in 
few  parts  of  the  world  has  a  greater  mortality  attended  the  epidemic. 
What  confidence  has  calomel  earned  for  itself  in  such  cities  as  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati,  where  hundreds  of  people  have  been  dying  daily,  not- 
withstanding the  prevailing  use  of  this  drug  ?    Would  any  medicinal 
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appliance,  active  or  inert,  have  been  followed  by  more  disastrous  results? 
It  is  the  bane  of  medical  science,  that  physicians  do  not  publish  their 
unsuccessful  cases — that  scores  of  failures  are  suffered  to  pass  without 
notice,  while  a  few  recoveries  or  escapes  (which  perhaps  have  been  re- 
tarded or  jeopardized  by  some  heroic  practice)  have  been  circulated 
as  cures  effected  by  means  of  that  practice.  Every  physician  who  has 
had  much  to  do  with  grave  epidemics,  well  knows  that  the  violence  of 
cases  varies  with  personal  predisposition  and  circumstances  ;  that  there 
are  slight  cases  which  recover  under  almost  any  treatment,  good  or  bad  ; 
and  grave  cases  which  end  fatally,  whatever  may  be  the  practice  em- 
ployed. Witness  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  influenza  and  cholera,  the 
cases  of  which  are  as  different  in  the  prognosis  which  they  justify,  as  the 
cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  on  a  battle  field.  Yet  sanguine  practitioners, 
learned  and  ignorant,  are  always  found  building  general  laws  of  treat- 
ment on  a  few  exceptional  cases  which  they  happen  to  have  witnessed  ; 
and  now,  as  formerly,  we  have  unfailing  cures  of  cholera  successively 
announced  in  almost  every  city,  in  which  that  pestilence  unchecked  has 
completed  its  work  of  devastation.  Dr.  Sutton,  whom  we  are  happy  to 
esteem  as  an  honorable  and  intelligent  physician,  states  both  sides  of  the 
question,  when  he  says,  in  regard  to  calomel  in  cholera,  that  "  many 
recovered  after  taking  enormous  quantities,  some  of  them  apparently  un- 
injured ;  others  died  of  the  effects  of  mercury,  and  others  drew  out  a 
miserable  life."  J.  B. 

[The  following  is  the  letter  from  Dr.  Sutton.] 

Prof.  Bigelow, — Although  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
you,  I  do  not  consider  that  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  not  address 
you  a  few  lines  upon  a  subject  of  some  interest  to  us  both,  as  members 
of  one  profession. 

I  have  understood  that  you  are  rather  incredulous  as  to  the  amount  of 
calomel  used  in  the  West  and  South-west;  at  least,  doubting  whether 
it  is  not  half  chalk.  I  therefore  enclose  a  sample  of  some  which  I  am 
at  present  using,  which,  indeed,  I  have  tested  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
giving  it  to  others,  and  taking  myself  a  drachm  of  it  the  other  day,  in 
three  doses. 

WThen  1  was  a  student,  my  preceptor,  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  who  did  a  large  practice,  and  was  usually  very  successful,  gave  or- 
dinarily to  an  adult  ten  grains,  if  it  was  to  be  followed  by  anything  to 
assist  it  ;  if  he  did  not  intend  to  follow  it  by  something  else,  then  he 
gave  twelve  grains.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  put  up  a  larger 
dose  for  him.  In  1816  there  was  a  very  great  amount  of  bilious  fever 
in  and  about  Louisville.  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  this  time  there  were 
physicians  in  the  West  who  gave  much  larger  doses  ;  but  I  think  it  was 
in  1822  and  1823,  when  bilious  fever,  of  a  very  aggravated  character, 
spread  very  generally  through  the  West  and  South,  that  the  great  impetus 
to  the  use  of  calomel  was  given.  Then  a  dose  of  20,  30,  40,  60  grains 
became  very  generally  to  be  the  dose.  I  remember  very  distinctly  the 
reflections  which  arose  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  found  myself  giving 
20  grains  as  an  ordinary  dose — frequently  a  drachm  in  the  twenty-four 
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hours.    (You  may,  perhaps,  smile  when  I  say  that  I  always  considered 
myself  a  moderate  man  in  the  use  of  the  article.)    1  thought  surely 
such  quantities  must  be  unnecessary — must  be  injurious.    I  therefore 
tried  other  purgatives,  singly  and  combined,  but  quickly  had  to  fall  back 
on  calomel.    1  dare  not  say  that  my  endeavor  to  lessen  the  quantity  of 
calomel  was  as  well  directed  as  it  might  have  been,  but  I  can  say  that  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  carry  it  any  farther  than  I  did.    You  must  not 
infer,  however,  that  all  the  physicians  in  the  country  used  calomel  in 
this  way.    Something  after  the  time  above  mentioned,  I  spent  three 
hours  in  vainly  endeavoring  to  induce  a  gentleman,  older  than  myself, 
who  believed  that  calomel  was  injurious  in  bilious  fever,  to  consent  that 
our  patient  should  have  a  dose  of  calomel.    She  did,  however,  take 
a  scruple  dose,  with  the  most  signal  benefit.    Our  object  was  to  procure, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  from  one  to  four  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint  each,  sufficiently  consistent  to  retain  some  con- 
vexity in  the  vessel,  dark  bottle-green  in  color — entirely  different  from 
dark  spinack -colored  stools.    Everybody  in  the  country  knew  these  as 
calomel  discharges.    How  bad  soever  a  patient  might  be,  the  appearance 
of  such  stools  gave  hopes  of  recovery,  which  were  rarely  disappointed. 

By  referring  to  page  560,  Vol.  VII.,  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  you  and  our  New  England  friends  will  find,  what  will 
make  some  of  them  open  their  eyes.  A  young  lady,  of  delicate  health, 
took,  in  a  week,  840  grains  of  calomel ;  540  of  them  in  less  than  three 
days.  This,  although  on  a  large  scale,  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by 
no  means  unparalleled.  1  have  myself  known  15  grains  given  every 
three  or  four  hours,  until  an  ounce  or  more  had  been  taken. 

The  cholera,  in  1S33,  brought  the  matter  to  the  climax.  Then, 
many  physicians  gave  one  drachm  after  each  liquid  stool.  They  relied 
upon  calomel,  and  nothing  else.  As  the  "  rice-water  "  stools  were  pretty 
frequent,  you  can  well  understand  how  enormous  quantities  would  be  taken 
in  a  short  time.  I  would  not  like  to  say  what  the  largest  quantity 
taken  was.  I  have  seen  persons  who  were  said  to  have  taken  1500 
grains  and  upwards.  The  object  was  to  save  life  upon  any  terms. 
Many  recovered  after  taking  enormous  quantities,  some  of  them  appa- 
rently uninjured  ;  others  died  of  the  effects  of  mercury,  and  others  drew 
out  a  miserable  life. 

After  1833,  the  dose  began  again  to  decline  to  more  moderate  quan- 
tities. But  about  1840  your  New  England  fever  made  its  appearance 
among  us,  which  made  a  surprising  change  in  the  dose.  In  bilious  fever, 
if  the  stools  were  liquid,  a  large  dose  of  calomel  was  given  to  restrain 
the  number  and  increase  the  consistence.  In  typhoid  fever  it  would 
not  do  it.  From  184],  until  last  winter,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  a  good  "  calomel  stool"  Calomel  gave  place  to  blue  mass.  This 
change  in  dose  and  article  seems  to  have  been  effected  without  concert, 
the  great  majority  of  physicians  having  made  the  change  imperceptibly 
to  themselves. 

But  we  have  the  cholera  again,  and  again  we  are  using  decided  doses 
of  calomel.  I  think,  however,  that  much  less  doses  are  given,  in  general, 
than  in  1833. 
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It  will  readily  be  imagined  how  a  you  tig  man,  as  I  was  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Broussais,  and  seeing  the  form 
of- fever  which  then  surrounded  me,  should  think  him  anything  but  a 
philosopher;  and  how  he,  knowing  my  practice,  should  think  me  a  mad- 
man or  a  fool.  So  lean  now  understand  how  our  New  England  brethren 
should  look  strangely  upon  practice  which  may  be  very  proper  under  the 
circumstances  where  it  is  followed. 

You  may  remember  that  about  18:25,  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez, 
Miss.,  discovered  that  the  best  way  to  treat  syphilis  was  by  one-scruple 
doses  of  calomel  given  every  three  days;  that  Annesley,  of  England, 
made  the  same  discovery  at  the  same  time,  "  so  that  neither  was  in- 
debted to  the  other  "  ;  that  some  little  time  before,  some  East  India  sur- 
geon made  the  same  discovery,  and  of  course  was  not  indebted  to  An- 
nesley or  Cartwright.  I  do  not  doubt  that  each  of  the  gentlemen  did 
truly  make  the  discovery,  for  we  may  discover  that  which  is  already 
known  to  others;  and  this  discovery,  or  rather  this  practice,  was  pur- 
sued by  Sydenham  without  his  seeming  to  think  there  was  anything 
novel  in  it.  This  practice  I  have  followed  on  the  authority  of  Cart- 
wright, and  I  find  it  very  much  to  my  mind.  I  have  cured  patients 
without  purging,  salivation,  or  any  sensible  evacuation.  Has  anybody  in 
your  city  tried  it  ?    I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  tried  there. 

Very  respectfully, 

Georgetown,  Ky.,  My  18,  1849.  VV.  L.  Sutton. 

P.  S. — I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  read  my  epistle.  I  am  quite  ner- 
vous from  debility.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  It  is  no  wonder,  when  you 
took  sixty  grains  calomel  a  few  days  ago  !  W.  L.  S. 


CHOLERA. 

[Communicated  for. the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

While  this  disease  is  making  its  fatal  and  fearful  ravages  in  various 
parts  of  our  country,  and  even  threatening  to  enter  our  own  families,  no- 
thing which  ivill  throw  the  least  light  upon  the  subject — which  will  pre- 
sent or  draw  forth  any  truth  in  relation  to  its  history,  character  or  treat- 
ment, should  be  kept  out  of  sight. 

Ever  since  the  peculiar  form  of  cholera  called  Asiatic,  spasmodic,  ma- 
lignant, made  its  appearance  in  India  in  1817,  now  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  authentic  reports  have  shown  a  mortality  of  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  cases  ;  sometimes  a  more  fatal  result.  So  it  was  at 
the  first,  so  it  is  now.  The  success  of  the  prevalent  treatment,  as  re- 
ported to  the  world,  will  enable  all  who  read  to  judge  how  much  con- 
trol medicine  has  obtained  over  this  disease. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says,  in  a 
late  number,  "We  have  felt  obliged  to  examine  so  many  treatises  on 
cholera  of  late,  all  differing  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  that  it  is  quite  diffi- 
cult to  determine  who  deserves  merit  and  who  not." 

It  is  of  little  consequence  to  whom  merit  is  due.    The  important 
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question  should  be,  is  there  any  reliable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  one 
mode  of  treatment  which  is  in  any  degree  preferable  to  all  others  which 
are  known  to  have  been  tried  ?  Has  anything  been  gained  in  the  medi- 
cal management  of  cholera? 

There  is  a  small  treatise  on  cholera  which,  it  would  appear,  the  editor 
cannot  have  seen,  as,  from  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  testimony  which 
it  offers  he  would  have  been  led  to  conclude,  I  think,  that  there  may  be 
something  due  to  sy:  terns  of  practice,  if  not  to  men.  In  this  little  work, 
Dr.  B.  F.  Joslin,  of  New  York  city,  its  author,  has  briefly  and  ably  dis- 
cussed the  causes  of  cholera — physical,  predisposing  and  occasional — its 
character,  and  its  homoeopathic  treatment.  The  author  is  a  man  of  high 
respectability  and  professional  standing ;  and  all  who  read  his  book  must 
feel  fully  satisfied  that  he  is  a  man  thoroughly  prepared  to  make  such  an 
exposition  of  his  subject  as,  at  this  time,  is  demanded  for  the  information 
of  all  who  wish  to  know  what  may  and  ought  to  be  known  concerning  it. 

The  above  remarks  have  not  been  made  with  the  view  of  offering 
any  commentary  on  the  book,  but  merely  to  introduce  some  extracts 
which  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  and  before 
all  whom  they  may  concern. 

Dr.  Joslin  states,  page  77 — "There  is  no  plan  of  treatment  agreed 
upon,  even  by  one  fourth  of  the  allopathic  physicians.  An  able  allo- 
pathic author,  who  practised  in  1831  and  183*2  in  England,  where  ho- 
moeopathy was  then  unknown,  says,  *  if  the  balance  could  be  fairly 
struck,  and  the  exact  truth  ascertained,  I  question  whether  we  should  find 
that  the  average  mortality  from  cholera  in  this  country,  was  any  way 
disturbed  by  our  craft.'* 

"  A  friend  asks  me,"  says  Dr.  J.,  "  How  will  you  treat  cholera?  I 
answer,  homceopatbically.  1  perceive  he  almost  trembles  at  the  thought, 
if  he  is  a  new  convert,  and  one  unacquainted  with  the  homoeopathic 
history  of  the  disease.  Has  it  ever  been  tried  ?  This  question  is  a  very 
reasonable  one.  Thousands  of  Americans  will  ask  it,  at  a  time  when 
cholera  is  approaching  them,  in  a  form  as  virulent  as  was  ever  known  in 
Europe  or  America,  if  we  judge  from  the  loss  of  one  half  the  patients, 
even  in  private  practice. 

"  I  will  let  statistics  answer  this  question,  and  show  the  relative  results. 
The  first  seven  cases  which  occurred  on  board  the  packet  ship  New  York, 
in  Dec.  1848,  died  under  calomel  treatment.  From  Dec.  5th  to  Jan. 
4th,  it  appears  that  in  the  ship  before  her  arrival,  and  in  the  hospitals 
at  quarantine  since,  there  bad  occurred  about  ninety-six  cases  and  fifty- 
two  deaths  from  cholera. 

"  There  is  no  instance  on  record,  of  such  mortality  among  the  same 
number  of  persons  under  homoeopathic  treatment,  for  cholera  or  for  any 
acute  disease  ivhafever,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  1832,  there  were 
in  this  city  [New  York],  including  Bellevue,  5232  cases,  of  which  2031 
died  ;  i.  e.,  nearly  one  half.  Of  persons  treated  at  their  houses,  2859 
cases,  of  whom  937  died.    In  the  hospitals,  including  Bellevue,  2373 


*  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic ;  delivered  at  King's  College,  London, 
Thomas  Watson,  M.D.    P.  828, 
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cases,  and  1091  'deaths  ;  i.  e.,  nearly  one  half  died.  There  is  a  close  re- 
semblance between  this  result  and  that  of  the  present  year.  In  Europe, 
in  1831,  1832,  this  disease,  under  allopathic  treatment,  was  still  more 
fatal.  In  the  allopathic  hospitals  of  Italy  and  France — in  21  of  which 
I  have  seen  the  ratio  of  deaths  stated — the  average  gives  63  deaths  out 
of  every  100  patients. 

"  Vienna,  in  1831,  1832,  there  were  4500  patients  treated  allopathi- 
cally  ;  of  whom  1360  died.  There  were  581  treated  homoeopathically, 
of  whom  only  49  died.  This  gives  31  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  the 
former,  and  only  8  per  cent,  under  the  latter. 

"  Dr.  Quin,  of  London,  has  given  a  table  of  the  results  of  the  treat- 
ment of  ten  different  homoeopathic  physicians,  obtained  at  Vienna,  in 
Moravia,  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  during  the  epidemic  of  1831,  1832. 
Of  1093  patients,  998  were  saved.  Thus  the  proportion  of  deaths  1 
to  11  J.    [Less  than  9  per  cent.] 

"  Hon.  Alexis  Eustaphieve,  the  Russian  Consul  General,  has  given 
the  results  of  homoeopathic  treatment  in  various  parts  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  total  result  was,  that,  of  1270  patients,  1162  were  saved  ; 
an  average  of  1  death  in  1  I  J. 

These  facts  are  derived  from  the  reports  of  Admiral  Mardvinan — then 
president  of  the  Imperial  Council — who  affirms,  that  '  not  a  single  death 
has  occurred  where  homoeopathic  treatment  was  resorted  to  in  the  inci- 
pient symptoms  of  the  cholera.'  " 

The  following  statements  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  as  appears  by  the  3d  number  of  the 
Boston  Homoeopathic  Quarterly,  are  remarkably  in  accordance  with  the 
above  extracts. 

"Dr.  Leon,  from  New  Orleans,  said  he  had  treated  sixty  cases  of  true 
Asiatic  spasmodic  cholera,  on  homoeopathic  principles,  and  with  attenuat- 
ed medicines,  and  lost  but  one  patient;  and  that  there  were  five  other 
homoeopathic  practitioners — regular  physicians  in  the  city,  the  extent  of 
whose  practice  was  similar  to  his  own,  and  whose  success  in  cholera  was 
about  the  same. 

"  He  stated  that  the  number  of  deaths  by  that  disease,  between  the 
months  of  September,  1848,  and  May,  1849,  was  6000;  the  mortality 
being  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  under  the  pre- 
vailing treatment — the  allopathic.1' 

"Dr.  Williamson,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pulte,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  28th,  giving  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  ho- 
moeopathic treatment  of  cholera  in  that  city.  The  present  epidemic  and 
its  complete  successful  treatment  by  homoeopathy,  has  been,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  the  means  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  the  ex- 
citement in  favor  of  our  system  is  very  great.  *****  Our  statistics 
are  as  follows  : — 

«  Pulte  and  Ehrman,  198  cases  ;  Peck,  88  ;  Bauer,  38 ;  some  more, 
not  known  ;  Hutchinson,  25,  do.  do.  ;  Burnham,  21.  No  deaths  at  all." 
Total  number  of  cases,  370. 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  1,  I  copy 
the  following. 
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"  A  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  has  been  re- 
ceived, containing  the  following  statement  respecting  the  number  of  cases 
of  cholera  that  have  come  under  their  care  from  the  8th  to  the  27th 
of  October,  1848: — Total  number,  77;  recovered,  40 ;  died  17;  sent 
to  the  Infirmary,  13  (these  patients  were  sent  to  the  Infirmary  in  conse- 
quence of  being  without  food,  clothing  and  fuel — domestic  treatment, 
without  the  necessaries  of  life,  being,  of  course,  hopeless)  ;  otherwise 
removed,  3  ;  under  treatment,  4. 

"  The  great  success  of  homoeopathy  will  be  evident  on  comparing 
this  statement  with  the  official  account  of  cases  of  cholera  in  Edinburgh, 
ascertained  by  the  Surgeon  of  Police,  from  the  4th  to  the  29th  of  the  same 
month.  Cases,  136  ;  deaths,  88  ;  recoveries,  15;  remaining,  35.  Mor- 
tality under  homoeopathic  treatment,  30  per  cent.  Mortality  under  allo- 
pathic treatment,  about  86  per  cent."  A  Subscriber. 

August  1st,  1849. 


CEPHALOMETER 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  Cephalometer  was  invented  in  1839,  by  Enos  Stevens,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  modelling,  drawing  and  phrenology,  to  measure  the  forms  and 
sizes  of  human  heads,  and  to  point  out  the  relative  locality  of  every  part 
in  a  geometrical  manner.  The  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  whom  it  was  referred  in  1841,  reported  that  it  furnished 
a  ready  mode  of  measuring  the  shape  of  the  human  head,  and  of  regis- 
tering the  same  by  numbers,  or  transferring  it  to  drawings  or  models. 

The  Cephalometer  has  two  rods  to  project  into  the  ears,  and  a  gradu- 
ated semicircle  and  measuring  rule,  like  those  of  the  common  Craniome- 
ter.  A  ring  of  about,  twelve  inches  in  diameter  passes  nearly  horizon- 
tally around  the  head,  and  rests  on  the  rods  or  poles  that  slide  into  the 
ears  and  form  the  axis  of  the  revolving  meridian  of  the  craniometer. — 
This  ring  has  a  slide  to  bear  against  the  back  of  the  head,  at  the  occipit- 
al prominence  (spinalis  occipitalis),  and  another  slide  to  bear  against  the 
brows  or  orbit,  and  thus  hold  the  instrument  in  place  by  bearing  in  the 
ears,  and  at  the  occipital  prominence  and  the  brows.  A  part  of  a  circle, 
called  the  equator,  is  supported  on  the  back  and  front  part  of  the  horizon- 
tal ring,  whose  plane  is  at  right  angles  with  the  poles  in  the  ears,  and  with 
the  meridian  revolving  around  them.  The  meridian  is  held  by  a  spring 
catch  at  any  required  longitude,  in  notches  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  degrees  of  longitude  are  numbered  forward  from  the  slide  at  the 
occipital  prominence,  and  the  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  joining  of  the 
right  and  left  hemispheres,  towards  the  ears.  When  it  is  adjusted  on  a 
head,  we  can  revolve  the  meridian  successively  over  every  part  of  the 
head,  and  with  the  inversely  graduated  rule,  measure  the  distance  from  the 
point  midway  between  the  external  openings  of  the  ears  to  the  surface  of 
the  head  ;  and  at  the  same  time  note  at  what  latitude  and  longitude  any 
measurement  was  taken.  Thus  measurements  are  always  in  a  radius  of 
the  sphere  described  by  the  revolution  of  the  meridian  around  the  ears. 
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When  this  instrument  is  applied  to  human  heads,  the  brow  or  orbit  is 
always  found  to  be  150  degrees  forward  of  the  occipital  prominence;  the 
coronal  suture  across  veneration  or  subordination  tit  90  degrees  ;  and  the 
lambdoidal  suture  across  inhabitiveness  or  local  attachment  is  at  33  de- 
grees from  the  occiput.  The  perpendicular  ridge  at  the  lateral  angles  of 
the  forehead,  from  the  brow,  up  across  number  and  tune  or  sound,  is  32 
degrees  of  latitude  towards  the  ears,  from  the  middle  plane  between  the 
right  and  left  hemispheres  of  the  head.  These  points  seldom  vary  one 
degree  from  these  localities,  and  never,  even  in  the  most  deformed  heads, 
more  than  two  degrees  from  these  angles. 

By  applying  the  Cephalometer  to  phrenological  casts  and  living  heads, 
where  the  localities  of  the  several  organs  were  marked,  it  indicated  at 
what  latitude  and  longitude  every  organ  was  situated.  For  example,  it 
was  thus  found  that  the  centre  of  conscientiousness  was  18  degrees  of 
latitude  from  the  middle  ridge  of  the  head,  and  70  degrees  of  longitude 
forward  of  the  occipital  prominence.  In  the  same  manner,  constructive- 
ness  was  found  to  be  at  longitude  125  and  latitude  44  ;  acquisitiveness  at 
longitude  105  and  latitude  47  ;  and  number  at  longitude  140  and  latitude 
32.^ 

When  the  location  and  extent  of  all  the  organs  were  thus  ascertained, 
then  the  depth  of  the  inverted  pyramid  of  every  organ,  from  the  scalp  to 
the  point  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  midway  between  the  external  open- 
ings of  the  ears,  was  measured  in  a  very  great  number  and  variety  of  per- 
sons. For  example,  in  some,  benevolence  measured  5  inches  ;  in  others, 
5J,  or  4.i,  or  5J,  he.  Now,  by  taking  the  average  of  the  depths  of  be- 
nevolence in  the  first  thousand  male  adults  thus  measured,  a  standard  of 
comparison  was  obtained,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  relative  developements 
of  this  organ  in  individual  heads.  Having  proceeded  in  the  same  manner 
relative  to  all  the  organs,  and  ascertained  the  average  depth  of  each  one 
in  male  adults,  it  furnishes  the  dimensions  of  an  average  head.  Having 
protracted  the  organs  along  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  connected  the 
dots  of  their  locations  and  extents  by  a  flowing  line,  the  profile  of  the  ave- 
rage head  was  obtained.  By  drawing  this  profile  of  the  average  head  on 
paper  in  one  color  of  ink,  and  then  protracting  the  measurements  of  an 
individual  from  the  same  centre  in  another  color,  we  can  readily  show 
how  much  the  developements  of  any  individual  differ  from  the  average  of 
persons  of  the  same  age  and  sex  at  every  organ.  Those  organs  that  coin- 
cide should  be  marked  average  size  or  equanimity  ;  and  those  larger  or 
smaller  may  be  marked  how  many  per  cent,  more  or  less  they  are  in  depth 
than  the  average.  For  example,  local  attachment,  or  inhabitiveness  and 
cautiousness,  in  John  Quincy  Adams,  measured  the  same  as  the  average, 
and  therefore  are  marked  100;  or  just  once  the  usual  depth.  Individu- 
ality is  1.07,  or  7  per  cent,  larger  than  average;  but  philoprogenitiveness 
or  parental  attachment  is  0.98,  or  2  per  cent,  less  than  average.  Thus, 
by  the  use  of  this  instrument,  a  phrenologist  can  furnish  a  perfectly  cor- 
rect outline  or  profile  view  of  a  head  in  any  direction,  or  across  any  re- 
quired organs;  and  by  giving  several  different  sectional  profiles,  represent 
the  relative  and  absolute  developement  of  every  organ.  In  the  hands  of 
the  inventor,  it  takes  about  fifteen  minutes  to  measure  all  the  organs  on 
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both  sides  of  the  head,  and  write  them  down  ;  and  then  about  half  an 
hour  to  calculate  their  relative  developements  and  draw  the  outlines  of  the 
head  in  various  sectional  views.  The  advantages  of  these  drawings  over 
casts  of  a  head  are,  that  they  show  the  comparative  developements  of 
every  organ,  and  are  more  portable  and  lasting. 

When  this  plan  of  phrenological  examinations  was  applied  to  the  heads 
of  the  idiots  of  Massachusetts,  in  1847,  by  the  Commissioners'  examin- 
ing agent,  it  was  found  that  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  them  have  heads 
very  near  the  normal  or  average  shape  and  size,  and  that  about  four 
tenths  of  them  have  heads  large  enough,  but  many  of  them  of  very  ec- 
centric shapes  ;  while  only  about  four  tenths  are  idiotically  small.  As  a 
class  of  persons,  nine-tenths  of  these  idiots  are  the  most  deficient  in  the 
size  of  destructiveness  and  combativencss ;  while  only  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  them  are  most  deficient  in  the  size  of  the  perceptive  or  intellect- 
ual faculties.  In  harmony  with  this  fact,  their  superintendents  reported 
them  far  the  most  deficient  in  energy  and  enterprise,  and  least  deficient  in 
observation  and  intelligence.  Hence  slothfulness  is  far  more  the  charac- 
teristic of  idiotic  persons  than  ignorance.  Their  next  greatest  deficiency 
in  phrenological  developement  is  in  the  size  of  the  cerebellum,  which  is 
the  sensorium  of  all  feeling  and  motion,  as  well  as  amative  operations ; 
and  hence  their  torpor,  languor  and  muscular  weakness,  even  when  they 
are  incited  to  try  to  act,  as  well  as  their  idiocy  in  abusing  themselves  by 
masturbation.  The  organ  of  alimentiveness,  or  sensorium  of  taste,  is  next 
in  order  of  deficiency  of  developement ;  and  hence  their  indiscretion  as  to 
proper  quantity  and  quality  of  food — being  as  contented  with  half-a-meal 
as  with  a  double  allowance.  They  always  eat  all  they  can  of  what  is 
given  them,  and  hence  their  gluttony  is  rather  the  fault  of  their  keepers, 
who  give  them  too  much,  than  of  their  own  efforts  to  procure  and  eat  too 
much. 
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Medical  Irrigator. — A  beautiful  instrument  may  be  seen  at  Burnett's, 
Tremont  Row,  which  is  designed  to  throw  a  steady  stream  of  water  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  body.  It  is  a  French  invention,  and  by  some  is  de- 
signated the  French  Irrigator.  There  is  a  brass  barrel,  holding,  in  some,  a 
pint,  and  in  others  perhaps  several  gallons,  so  acted  upon  by  the  downward 
pressure  of  a  coiled  spring,  that  the  water  is  forced  through  a  lon^  flexible 
pipe,  to  any  point  where  it  is  required,  A  prominent  design  with  the  art- 
ist seems  to  have  been,  to  have  an  uninterrupted  current,  which  is  inge- 
niously achieved — and  while  any  water  remains  in  the  tank,  the  current  is 
unbroken.  The  force  with  which  it  is  driven  against  the  diseased  part  is 
another  consideration.  Simply  pouring  a  small  streamlet  from  a  pitcher  in 
many  cases  is  not  so  advantageous  as  driving  a  fine  thread  of  water  with 
much  force.  One  of  the  smallest  patterns  costs  about  ten  dollars  ;  and  the 
most  expensive,  being  of  large  capacity,  less  than  thirty — which  is  by  no 
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means  expensive  for  such  splendid  workmanship  as  they  present.  For  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  every-day  practice,  these  irrigators  would  be  found 
useful.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  the  adroit  philosophical  instrument 
manufacturers  of  Boston  to  turn  their  attention  to  them.  If  they  can  ma- 
nufacture them  cheaply,  a  demand  for  them  may  be  very  soon  created. — 
Medical  gentlemen  would  derive  gratification  from  an  inspection  of  the  me- 
chanism of  these  instruments,  and  we  therefore  recommend  those  who  have 
an  opportunity  to  call  on  Mr.  Burnett — whom  we  all  acknowledge  to  be 
an  obliging  man — and  study  the  principles  upon  which  their  utility  is  sup- 
posed to  depend. 


Coloring  Hair.  —  By  the  following  extract,  it  seems  that  the  Chinese 
have  made  advances,  by  accident,  certainly  not  by  the  inductions  of  science,, 
which  are  very  surprising.  Although  the  outline  of  the  plan  is  dimly  sha- 
dowed forth  in  this  extract,  we  are  really  unable  to  suggest  the  way  of  go- 
ing to  work  to  medicate  the  system,  represented  to  be  so  easily  accomplish- 
ed in  order  to  make  red  hair  black.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  gentlemen 
of  known  celebrity  in  the  department  of  chemistry  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
demonstrate  the  article  to  be  taken,  and  the  dose.  Such  shocking  exhibi- 
tions of  dyed  heads  as  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  streets,  in  this  change 
loving  age,  when  fashionable  people  think  they  can  color  their  skins  and 
their  hair  with  as  much  ease  as  politicians  turn  their  coats  under  a  new  ad- 
ministration, show  the  necessity  of  a  more  perfect  and  expeditious  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  metamorphosis. 

"  M.  Stanislaus  Julien,  the  learned  orientalist,  has  communicated  to  the 
French  Institute  the  Chinese  method  of  coloring  the  hair.  It  is  said  that 
the  Chinese  have  succeeded  in  reaching  and  transforming,  by  means  of  me- 
dicine and  a  peculiar  diet,  the  liquid  which  colors  the  pilous  system,  and 
giving  to  white  or  red  hair  a  black  tint,  which  maintains  itself  during  the 
continued  growth.  The  coloring  is  produced  by  means  of  certain  substan- 
ces mixed  with  the  food  and  drink,  which  are  not  at  all  hurtful  to  the  body, 
having  for  base  and  element  ferruginous  principles  which  are  recommended 
by  physicians,  and  always  successfully  employed.  M.  Debay,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  prepared  a  formula  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, says : — 

"  It  is  astonishing  that  the  physiologists  who  have  experimented  and  suc- 
ceeded in  coloring  the  bones  of  living  animals  red,  by  making  them  eat  and 
digest  madder,  have  not  thought  of  seeking  in  the  same  way  to  color  white 
and  red  hair  black.  The  hair  and  the  beard  belong  to  vegetable  life,  and 
are  disposed  to  the  same  phenomena.  In  fact,  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ferruginous  salts  has  been  introduced  into  the  body,  the  circulation  takes  it 
up,  the  blood  loaded  with  these  substances  deposits  them  in  the  follicles 
of  the  hair,  which  in  turn  pours  them  into  the  oil  of  the  hair,  and  this  oil, 
saturated  with  iron,  becomes  black,  and  the  whole  hair  with  it. 

"  M.  Imbert,  at  present  Bishop  in  China,  offers,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Abbe  Voisin,  one  of  the  directors  of  foreign  missions,  a  living  proof 
of  this  internal  coloring  of  the  hair  and  beard.  It  is  by  this  method  that 
the  Chinese,  correcting  the  vagaries  of  nature,  have  been  able  to  claim  the 
title  from  the  highest  antiquity  of  the  black-haired  nation.  " 


Homoeopathic  Treatment  of  Cholera.  —  An  article  appears  in  to-day's 
Journal,  on  the  alleged  success  of  homoeopathic  medications  in  cholera, 
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which  contrasts  strangely  with  a  paper  from  the  south-west,  advocating 
enormous  doses  of  calomel  in  the  same  disease,  which  is  also  published  in 
this  number.  The  paper  first  alluded  to  is  from  a  medical  gentleman  for 
whom  we  entertain  much  personal  respect,  and  is  inserted  to  convince  him, 
as  well  as  others  of  his  school,  that  we  have  no  prejudices  against  men — 
and  that  we  certainly  have  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  pbilanthropic 
yearnings,  however  much  puzzled  we  may  be  to  comprehend  how  some- 
thing can  be  made  out  of  nothing.  Homoeopathy,  in  its  grandest  and  most 
imposing  aspect,  appears  to  us  but  an  imaginary  power.  Without  quarrelling 
with  its  advocates,  however,  or  irritating  them  by  contemptuous  assaults, 
the  world  being  large  enough  for  us  all,  we  are  disposed  to  give  the  system 
exact  credit  for  all  the  good  it  may  accomplish. 


Bruner's  Microscopes. — A  single  one  of  that  celebrated  maker's  pocket 
microscopes  has  recently  been  imported  by  Mr.  Burnett,  for  a  physician  in 
Maine.  When  folded  up  in  the  case  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  mu- 
sical box,  and  yet  the  price  was  seventy  dollars  in  France.  With  one  of 
these  powerful  instruments,  the  circulation  in  an  insect  may  be  distinctly 
witnessed,  and  an  immense  field  for  observation  laid  open  to  view,  which 
the  ordinary  kind  of  microscopes  cannot  reach  at  all.  Notwithstanding 
that  physiology  has  received  prodigious  accessions  from  discoveries  through 
microscopical  researches  of  late,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  a  more  ardent 
disposition  for  going  still  farther  and  deeper  into  the  structure  of  minute 
nature  is  not  manifested.  Societies,  or  rather  clubs  of  medical  gentlemen, 
might  be  formed  in  large  towns,  where  no  individual  felt  himself  able  to 
procure  an  instrument  of  the  highest  power,  and  thus  conjointly  pursue  a 
systematic  series  of  observation  that  would  secure  to  them  the  glory,  per- 
haps, of  discoverers,  and  certainly  the  reputation  of  being  philosophers. 


Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane. — With  as  much  regularity  as  belongs 
to  every  body  and  every  thing  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  25th  Re- 
port of  this  Institution  by  Dr.  Butler  is  before  the  public.  It  must  have 
been  a  long  while  in  the  printer's  hands,  since  the  date  of  April  9th  is  on 
the  title  page.  The  widow  of  the  late  distinguished  Hon.  Roger  H.  Sher- 
man made  the  Retreat  a  bequest  at  her  death,  of  $4000,  to  be  kept  as  a 
perpetual  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  for  the  support  of  two  of  her  or  her 
husband's  connections,  should  they  ever  need  it.  Otherwise,  it  is  to  go  for 
the  support  of  those  designated,  the  town  of  Fairfield  always  having  the 
first  claim.  There  were  expended,  last  year,  $24,600  21  ;  and  received 
an  equal  sum.  To  be  in  debt,  or  embarrassed  for  money,  would  be  a  phe- 
nomenon in  Connecticut.  The  year  commenced  with  122  patients  ;  the 
largest  number  was  153,  and  the  average  141.  There  were  133  admis- 
sions. Seventy  were  discharged  well,  123  more  or  less  improved,  17  not 
improved,  and  12  died.  Dr.  Butler  is  a  judicious  medical  manager,  and 
his  success  is  a  gratifying  evidence  to  his  numerous  friends,  of  a  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  the  institution  over  which  he  presides. 


Br.  Lee's  Valedictory  — On  the  9th  of  June,  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  professor  of 
Pathology,  &c,  in  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Med.  College,  pronounced  a  Vale- 
dictory, which  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  considered  one  of  his  happiest  efforts. 
It  is  dignified,  without  being  too  frigid;  and  elegant,  without  that  kind  of 
literary  stiffness  which  is  loathed  by  an  impatient  audience. 
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Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice,  University  of  Louisville. — By  some  un- 
accountable oversight,  we  were,  until  very  recently,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
appointment,  at  the  Louisville  University,  of  Dr.  Bartlett,  a  very  accom- 
plished and  learned  teacher  of  medicine.  It  was  then  discovered  acci- 
dentally on  a  page  of  the  New  Orleans  Journal.  Various  changes,  we 
knew,  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  different  departments  of  that  institu- 
tion, but,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  name  of  a  long-known  friend  and 
neighbor  escaped  our  observation.  It  is  by  no  means  too  late,  however, 
to  congratulate  the  faculty  on  the  acquisition  of  Dr.  Bartlett,  who  is  alike 
distinguished  as  an  elegant  writer  and  lecturer.  How  the  Lexington  Col- 
lege allowed  him  to  leave,  is  a  mystery.  Whilf  he  and  Dr.  Dudley  were 
exerting  their  forces,  they  were  strong  enough  to  weigh  down  formidable 
opposition  ;  and  it  strikes  us  that  Dr.  Bartlett's  departure  must  create  a 
space  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 


A  Cause  of  Diarrhasa. — The  following  remarks  by  a  correspondent, 
a  highly  respectable  physician  of  this  city,  contain  important  suggestions, 
and  are  especially  valuable  at  this  time.  They  are  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Journal,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  copied  into  the  public  papers. 

The  panic  which  has  filled  the  minds  of  many  people  at  the  approach  of 
epidemic  cholera,  has  in  many  cases  led  to  an  access  of  this  disease,  or  of 
milder  affections  of  a  similar  character.  This  result  has  been  brought 
about,  not  only  by  the  direct  effect  of  mental  agitation  upon  the  body;  but 
has  also  arisen  indirectly  from  changes  in  the  usual  habits  of  individuals, 
which  they  have  been  induced  to  make  by  the  mistaken  impression  that 
they  were  taking  the  best  means  to  avoid  sickness.  The  change  in  habits 
to  which  I  particularly  refer,  and  which  has  been  productive  of  the  great- 
est mischief,  is  an  alteration  in  the  diet.  Several  cases  of  diarrhoea  have 
come  under  my  care,  under  the  following  circumstances  : — The  patient,  at 
the  first  appearance  of  cholera  in  this  city,  gave  up  entirely  the  use  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  first  consequence  was  constipation.  After 
a  month's  continuance  of  this  state,  he  begins  to  have  a  little  diarrhoea, 
with  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  abdominal  pain,  &c.  In  this  condition  he 
applies  for  advice.  The  patient  is  not  generally  in  fault  for  the  erroneous 
course  of  life  which  he  has  adopted  ;  for  he  reads  almost  daily  in  the  news- 
papers that  fruit  and  vegetables  are  rank  poison,  and  that  "  the  man  who 
deals,  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  in  crude  vegetables  and  fruits,  is  little  better 
than  a  self-murderer."  Much  sickness  might  be  prevented,  if  people  were 
instructed  that  the  diet  most  conducive  to  health  consists  in  the  temperate 
use  of  a  variety  of  food,  including  ripe  fruits  and  well-cc  ^getables. 

August  4, 1849.  f.  H.  T. 


Imaginary  Syphilis. — A  correspondent,  in  the  following  note,  has  clear- 
ed up  the  mysterious  case  referred  to  in  last  week's  Journal.  On  account 
of  a  circle  of  friends,  the  names  of  all  parties  are  withheld.  We  are  grati- 
fied to  learn  a  further  history  of  the  patient,  and  our  especial  thanks  are 
tendered  to  the  writer  for  his  prompt  answer  to  the  call. 

To  thk  Editor,  &c.  Sir, — In  cutting  open  the  leaves  of  the  Medical 
Journal  to-day,  my  eyes  rested  upon  the  article  entitled  "  Imaginary  Dis- 
eases," in  which  you  allude  to  a  case,  the  mystery  attending  which  I  am 
able  to  unravel.  J.  F.,  of  H.,  N.  H.,  is  a  man  of  most  unimpeachable 
character  and  of  respectable  property — in  money  matters  close  and  saving 
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in  the  extreme,  and  yet,  by  the  delusion  to  which  you  refer,  has  taken 
every  possible  pains  to  argue  his  neighbors  into  a  conviction  of  his  former 
imaginary  peccadillos,  and  poured  out  his  mdrrey  like  water  to  relieve  him- 
self from  their  ill  consequences.  Fully  convinced,  from  the  first,  of  his 
insanity,  his  friends  have  twice  committed  him  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Lunatic  Asylum,  without  essential  relief.  As  his  physical  health  is  unim- 
paired and  his  derangement,  purely  monomanical  (an  unpromising  form  of 
insanity),  little  good  can  result  from  treatment.  He  lias  several  times 
eluded  the  most  strict  surveillance,  and  endured  long  and  fatiguing  jour- 
nies  on  foot  in  search  of  those  who  would  so  far  yield  to  his  delusion  as  to 
prescribe  in  accordance  with  it.  He  has  pleaded,  implored  with  tears,  for 
syphilitic  remedies.  He  has  abraded  and  ulcerated  the  urethra  with  nails- 
ami  other  foreign  substances — worn  away  the  septum  narium  until  free 
communication  existed  between  both  nostrils — he  has  cross-examined  cer- 
tain molecular  discolorations  of  the  skin  with  the  earnestness  of  a  despe- 
rate advocate  of  a  case  of  life-issue,  to  make  them  prove  themselves  "  cop- 
per-colored eruptions,"  and  then  spread  this  array  of  proof  to  sustain  his 
increasing  demand  for  mercury,  corrosive  sublimate  and  arsenic!  Painful 
to  relate,  he  has  found  many,  who  should  be  able  to  detect  his  mental  un- 
soundness, who  have  granted  all  that  his  diseased  fancy  demanded  ;  yet, 
thanks  to  a  good  constitution,  he  still  lives — carries  on  a  trade  thrivingly, 
and  drives  a  good  bargain  in  the  market  for  the  sale  of  his  wares  ;  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  chaffering  over  the  sale  of  a  truly  good  arti- 
cle of  his  own  manufacture  with  one  breath,  and  with  the  next  informing 
me,  soito  voce,  that  the  last  stages  of  his  disorder  had  "sot  in,"  upbraid- 
ingly  insinuating  that  "  it  was  all  just  for  the  want  of  some  more  of  those 
blue  pills."  Happily,  his  very  earnestness  sufficiently  betrays  his  mental 
condition,  for  actual  svphilis  could  not  produce  in  a  sane  mind,  however 
sensitive,  half  the  anxiety.  Truly  yours. 

August  2,  1849. 


Weekly  Mortality  in  Boston.— The  Report  of  Deaths  in  to-day's  Journal,  which  it  will  be  seen 
presents  an  unusual  number,  comprises  eight  days— the  reports  having  latterlj-  closed  on  Friday  at 
noon,  and  the  time  being  now  changed  to  Saturday,  which  will  hereafter  be  the  day  of  closing 
them.  Mr.  Simonds,  the  new  City  Registrar,  is  using  praiseworthy  exertions  to  classify  the  causes 
of  deaths  in  the  city,  and  especially  1o  ascertain  every  fact  connected  with  the  cases  of  cholera 
which  have  become  quite  frequent.  Of  the  52  deaths  by  that  disease  last  week,  30  are  reported  to 
have  occurred  during  the  48  hours  preceding  Saturday  noon,  and  nearly  all  were  foreigners,  and 
had  been  residing  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  filthy  portions  of  the  city.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths,  40  were  at  the  House  of  Industry,  Deer  Island  Hospital,  and  the  city  institu- 
tions. The  number  of  Americans  among  them  are  reported  as  56  5  foreigners  and  children  of 
foreigners,  101. 


Married, — Dr.  John  A.  Swett,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  M.  Dale. —  At  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Samuel  H.  Catlin,  M.D.,  to  Miss  A.  M.  Beecher. 


Died, — At  Pensacola,  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Laurason,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy,  of  consumption. — In 
New  York,  Dr.  A.  T.  Hunter,  of  cholera,  an  excellent  physician. — In  Boston,  Daniel  Gilbert, 
M.D.,  late  of  Brattleboro' ( Vt.),  of  cholera,  54. — In  Philadelphia,  of  cholera,  Thomas  M.  Flint 
and  S.  Warren  YVhite,  students  of  medicine,  and  attendants  on  cholera  patients  at  the  Blocks- 
Hospital. 


fteport  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  eight  days  endin»  Saturday,  August  4th,  at  noon,  157. — 
Males,  84 — females,  73. — Of  cholera,  52— consumption,  16 — dysentery,  13 — diarrhoea,  4 — acci- 
dental, 2 — typhus  fever,  2 — disease  of  the  bowels,  10 — cholera  morbus,  4 — cyanosis,  1 — tumor, 
1 — inflammation  of  the  lung*,  3 — convulsions,  4 — infantile  diseases,  7 — cholera  infantum,  4 — old 
age,  3 — disease  of  the  heart,  4 — puerperal  fjver,  1 — debility,  1 — dropsy,  3 — palsy,  2 — dropsy 
in  the  brain,  5 — typhoid  fever,  1 — disease  of  brain,  2 — hemorrhage,  1 — canker,  2 — delirium  tre- 
mens, 1 —inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — teething,  4 — measles,  1 — childbed,  1. 

Under  5  years,  54 — between  5  and  20  years,  14— between  20  and  10  years,  48— between  40 
and  60  years,  26 — over  60  years,  15. 
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Ovariotomy.  —  Dr.  W.  L.  Atlee  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  as  follows: — "  I  have  perform- 
ed the  operation  of  gastroiomy  three  times  since  the  month  of  March  last. 
All  the  patients  recovered  ;  the  recoveries  not  having  been  interrupted  by  a 
single  symptom  requiring  attention. 

"  The  first  operation  was  on  the  15th  of  March,  the  patient,  Mrs.  E.  K., 
aged  29  years;  the  incision  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches  long,  the  tu- 
mor fibrous,  weighing  eight  pounds,  and  adhering  very  strongly  to  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis. 

"The  second  operation  was  on  the  22d  of  May,  the  patient  Miss  M.  T., 
aged  33  years;  the  incision  about  twelve  inches  long,  the  tumor  uterine, 
and  not  adherent.  The  mass  was  withdrawn  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, carefully  examined,  and  again  replaced. 

"  The  third  operation  was  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  patient  Miss  H.  M., 
aged  25  years;  the  incision  extending  from  above'the* umbilicus  to  the  pu- 
bis, the  tumor  cystiform,  muhiloeular,  weighing  forty  pounds,  having  nu- 
merous peritoneal  adhesions. 

"  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  chloroform  and  two  parts  of  ether,  was  used 
as  the  anaesthetic  agent  in  all  cases.  It  had  the  most  remarkable  influence 
over  the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  viscera,  maintaining  them 
in  the  most  perfect  and  astonishing  quietude.  It  also  entirely  prevented  the 
shock  which  always  accompanies  this  operation  when  chloroform  is  not 
used.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  anaesthesia  will  strip  this  operation 
of  most  of  its  dangers,  and  render  it  simple  and  safe  ;  for  the  recovery  in 
each  of  the  above  cases  was  as  rapid  and  as  satisfactory  as  from  the  most 
simple  wound  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

"  [  wish  to  state,  also,  that  compresses,  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  wa- 
ter, covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen,  were  the  only  dressings  I 
used." 


Bequest  to  Fo?tnd  a  new  Hospital  at  Edinburgh. — Mr.  George  Chalmers, 
plumber,  in  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  March,  1836,  bequeathed  about  £30,- 
000  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  an  hospital  for  the"  Sick  and  Hurt"; 
and  vested  the  management  of  the  Charity  in  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates. The  money  has  been  accumulating;  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  induce  the  Trustees  to  devote  the 
funds  bequeathed  to  their  care  to  their  proper  destination,  but  without  suc- 
cess. We  are,  however,  glad  to  learn  that  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  have 
at  last  seen  the  propriety  of  moving  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  are  taking 
measures  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  Mr.  Chalmers.  —  Lon- 
don Journal  of  Medicine. 


Annihilation  of  the  Smell  of  Musk  by  Ergot  of  Rye. — Some  years  ago, 
the  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  was  found  to  possess  the  property  of  anni- 
hilating the  smell  of  musk,  and  most  of  the  cyanic  preparations  evinced 
the  same  power.  According  to  M.  Bertot,  a  pharmacien  of  Bayeux,  in 
Normandy,  ergot  of  rye  will  produce  the  same  effect.  "  I  had,"  says  he, 
"to  prepare  a  certain  number  of  pills,  containing  both  musk  and  ergot, — 
hardly  were  the  two  substances  mixed,  than  the  smell  completely  went  off, 
so  much  so,  that  the  patient,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  pills, 
only  noticed  the  musk  by  the  effects  of  flatulency. — Jour,  de  Chimie  Med' 
icale. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  GLYCERINE  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

BY  THOMAS  H.  WAKLEY,  ESQ.,    SURGEON  TO  THE  ROYAL    FREE    HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 

The  anxiety  which  is  always  manifested  by  the  public  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  new  discovery  or  successful  mode  of  treatment  connected 
with  the  removal  of  disease,  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  confidence 
which  is  generally  entertained  by  the  community  in  the  power  of  medi- 
cine as  it  is  practised  in  this  country.    In  this  respect  a  marked  dif- 
ference is  shown  in  the  conduct  of  the  professional  and  non-professional 
portion  of  society.    This  is  not  extraordinary,  as  afflicted  persons  natu- 
rally seek  for  the  readiest  mode  of  obtaining  relief.    The  medical  practi- 
tioner, on  the  contrary,  first  considers  the  rationality  of  any  proposed 
method  of  effecting  a  cure.    His  studies  have  taught  him  to  reflect  and 
to  reason,  and  the  results  of  experience  have  admonished  him  not  to 
form  conclusions  too  hastily,  or  to  generalize  too  widely  from  restricted 
data.    But  it  must  not  be  inferred,  because  the  medical  practitioner 
is  less  prompt  than  the  public  in  resorting  to  the  aid  of  a  new  agent, 
that  his  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  healing  art  is  less  forcible,  or 
is  less  deeply   fixed  in  the  foundations  of  his  judgment,  than  is  that 
of  the  non-professional  community ;   on  the  contrary,  the  confidence 
which  he  feels  is  not  the  offspring  of  an  unreflecting,  ill-sustained  faith — 
it  is  not  a  weak  superstructure,  raised  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  a  single 
fact,  but  arises  from,  and  is  sustained  by,  the  broad  and  solid  founda- 
tions of  science,  reason  and  experience.    It  is  well  for  society  and  the 
progress  of  knowledge  that  the  minds  of  medical  practitioners  are  thus 
trained  and  disciplined  ;  for  if  it  were  a  custom  with  them,  without  hesi- 
tation and  reflection,  to  adopt  and  sanction  every  newly-announced  suc- 
cessful plan  of  treating  diseases,  the  subsequent  failures,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  novel  plans,  would  soon  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  not  only  in  the  public  mind,  but  amongst  physicians  and 
surgeons  themselves.    Probably  one  of  the  causes  which  has  tended  In 
a  great  degree  to  establish  and  sustain  the  confidence  of  the  community 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  has  been  the  judicious  caution  which  prac- 
titioners of  eminence  have  exercised  before  they  have  resorted  to  new 
means  of  cure  ;  and  secondly,  the  candor  and  integrity  which  they  have 
so  often  displayed  in  publishing  the  results  of  their  experiments  and  ex- 
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perience.  It  is  honorably  felt  that  much  deliberation  and  caution  is  due 
alike  to  a  noble  science,  to  the  just  claims  of  society,  and  to  the  exalted 
character  of  a  dignified  profession.  If  every  example  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  disease,  by  a  new  remedy,  were  to  be  published,  the  minds 
of  practitioners,  if  not  strongly  fortified  by  previous  study,  and  habits  of 
thoughtful  investigation,  would  become  in  clanger  of  being  involved  in 
confusion  by  the  dazzling  announcements  of  numberless  triumphant  ex- 
perimentalists. It  is  therefore  forcibly  felt  by  the  profession,  that  before 
a  new  mode  of  treating  disease  be  recommended,  something  more  sub- 
stantial  than  speculation  or  hypothesis  should  be  available  to  warrant  its 
adoption.  Reflections  of  this  kind  have  induced  me  to  pause  for  a  very 
considerable  period  before  I  determined  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  profession,  the  humble  pretensions  which  J  am  desirous 
of  establishing  for  glycerine  in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  deaf- 
ness. The  strong  conviction  which  1  entertain  as  to  the  utility  and 
value  of  this  remedy  is  the  only  apology  1  can  offer  for  claiming,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  attention  of  the  profession  on  such  a  subject.  I  have 
no  new  doctrine  to  inculcate ;  no  new  discovery  in  physiology  to  en- 
force ;  no  "  great  fact "  in  pathology  to  disclose.  The  sum  total  of 
my  aim  on  this  occasion  is,  to  contribute  a  fact  to  our  therapeutic  store, 
which  although  it  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  very  insignificant  item, 
is  one  which  I  think  ought  to  be  very  generally  known.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  the  confidence  felt  by  the  public  in  the  capabilities  of  medi- 
cine, as  a  practical  science,  and  to  the  eagerness  shown  by  society  to 
take  advantage  of  any  newly-announced  medical  or  surgical  remedy. 
Unfortunately,  that  unsuspecting  desire  to  seize,  with  blind  faith  and 
hope,  on  any  new  proposal  for  curing  disease,  is,  in  this  country,  the  fer- 
tile source  and  support  of  all  those  partial,  detached  and  empirical  sys- 
tems of  practice,  which  are,  and  ever  must  be,  denounced  and  repudiated 
by  every  well-educated  practitioner. 

The  medical  officers  connected  with  the  public  institutions  of  this  vast 
metropolis  command  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  strong 
tendencies  of  the  public  feeling  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  new 
remedies.  Scarcely  is  a  new  fact  of  any  importance  connected  with  the 
cure  of  disease  published  in  the  periodical  journals,  when  the  "out  pa- 
tients "  at  the  public  hospitals  make  the  proposed  remedy  the  subject 
of  common  conversation  amongst  them.  Frequently,  the  applicants  for 
relief  even  ask  to  be  treated  on  the  "  new  plan,"  and  sometimes  they 
request  to  be  given  some  of  the  "  new  medicine." 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  lively  effect  produced  by  the 
first  announcement  of  a  "  new  plan  "  of  treatment,  was  afforded,  in  the 
summer  of  last  year,  by  the  publication,  in  the  Lancet  for  July  1,  1848, 
of  the  first  of  a  series  of  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  Yearsley,  entitled, 
"  On  a  New  Mode  of  Treating  Deafness."  Immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  those  papers,  an  influx  of  a  new  class  of  patients  was 
observable  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  The  members  of  that  new 
class  of  persons  were  afflicted  with  deafness,  and  often  was  the  remark 
made  by  them,  "  I  wish,  if  you  please,  to  be  treated  upon  the  new 
plan  ;"  or  the  question  was  asked,  "  if  there  had  not  been  discovered  a 
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cure  for  deafness  ?"  Such  inquiries  from  patients  suffering  under  actual 
disease,  many  of  whom  stated  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  in  consequence  of  their  infirmities,  suggested  the 
questions — "  What  ought  the  surgeons  of  a  public  general  hospital  to  do, 
under  such  circumstances  ?"  u  Ought  these  patients  to  be  rejected  at 
this  place,  and  transferred  to  the  institutions  specially  devoted  to  diseases 
of  the  ear  ?"  It  appeared  to  be  just  that  the  patients  should  be  received. 

Accordingly,  I  resolved  to  attempt  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the  appli- 
cants, by  adopting  and  following  out  the  plan  of  treatment  recommended 
by  Mr.  Yearsley  ;  and  this  resolution  was  carried  into  practice  with  re- 
sults which  rapidly  increased  the  number  of  expectant  patients. 

During  the  existence  of  the  first  flush  of  success,  the  value  of  Mr. 
Yearsley's  new  method  of  treatment  may  have  been  over-estimated. 
This  was  not  his  fault ;  and  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed,  that  Mr. 
Yearsley  openly  and  candidly  submitted  his  views  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession.  However,  it  happened  that  poor  patients,  in  considerable 
numbers,  claimed,  at  the  portals  of  the  public  hospitals,  to  be  recipients 
of  the  advantages  of  the  new  discovery,  and  I  then  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  it  would  have  been  ungracious  and  unfeeling  to  have  rudely 
directed  the  sufferers  to  apply  elsewhere  for  relief. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  of  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Years- 
ley  was  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  labors.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  use  of  the  simple  operation  which  he  recom- 
mended was,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  very  striking  in  the  first  in- 
stance. In  several  cases,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  wetted 
cotton,  in  which  the  tympanum  had  been  perforated  by  ulceration,  was 
even  extraordinary.  But  it  too  frequently  happened,  that  the  relief  ob- 
tained was  of  an  ephemeral  duration.  On  applying  the  wetted  cotton, 
the  power  of  hearing,  in  several  instances,  which  had  been  lost  for  a 
very  long  period,  was  instantaneously  restored — an  event  which  excited 
the  most  profound  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  patients  and  their  friends. 
Too  soon,  however,  was  it  perceived  that  the  newly-acquired  power  gra- 
dually subsided,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  returned  to  its  previous  imper- 
fect condition.  The  relapse  frequently  produced  a  feeling  of  dejection 
in  the  spirits  and  hopes  of  the  patient  which  it  was  painful  to  witness. 
The  benefit  derived  from  the  application,  in  the  first  instance,  was  un- 
doubted, and  could  not  be  mistaken  : — hence  arose  the  question — Why 
was  it  of  so  evanescent  a  character?  This  inquiry  naturally  suggested 
a  minute  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed,  and 
also  their  immediate  and  remote  influence  on  the  parts  to  which  they 
were  applied.  A  brief  investigation,  a  few  experiments,  and  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  subject,  induced  me  to  attribute  all  the  conferred 
advantages  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  water,  and  to  reject  the  cot- 
ton, as  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  useless.  It  even  appeared  that  after  the 
water  had  evaporated,  the  retained  dry  cotton  became  an  additional  im- 
pediment to  the  function  of  hearing.  What  was  to  be  done?  What 
were  the  indications  which  such  facts  seemed  to  establish  ?  Evidently 
the  use  of  some  agent,  which,  by  offering  a  successful  resistance  to 
evaporation,  should  retain  its  moisture,  and  continue  to  lubricate  the  au- 
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dhory  canal.  Clearly  enough,  it  was  from  the  moisture  that  the  benefit 
was  obtained,  and  from  a  continuance  of  the  moisture  was  the  advantage 
to  be  prolonged.  On  duly  considering  all  that  I  had  observed,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  glycerine  was  the  only  agent  which  was  at  all  likely 
to  accomplish  the  object  I  had  in  view.  After  consulting  with  Mr 
Lloyd  Bullock,  of  Conduit  street,  relative  to  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  glycerine,  my  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  it  a  trial 
was  confirmed:  and  Mr.  Bullock  kindly  manufactured  for  me  a  small 
quantity  of  that  preparation  in  its  purest  form.  This  portion  I  obtained 
from  Mr.  Bullock  in  the  first  week  of  August,  1S4S,  and  employed  it 
immediately  in  several  cases,  with  apparently  the  most  complete  success. 
One  of  the  patients,  aged  19  years,  w  as  a  relative  of  Mr.  Braithwaite, 
the  celebrated  engineer.  In  this  instance,  the  deafness  had  existed  from 
infancy.  They  were  the  first  I  had  treated  with  the  new  agent.  In  all 
these  patients  the  wetted  cotton  had  failed  to  produce  a  lasting  benefit. 
Two  of  the  four  patients  are  now  completely  cured  ;  and  the  other  two 
are  so  far  recovered  as  only  to  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  glyce- 
rine at  distant  intervals.  The  success  of  the  new  remedy,  in  these  and 
many  other  instances,  has  attracted  much  notice  ;  and  I  have  now7  used 
the  glycerine  in  upwards  of  three  hundred  cases  of  deafness.  On  many 
occasions  it  has  been  employed  without  any  advantage  whatever.  In 
other  instances  the  benefit  was  considerable  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
disappeared.  In  numerous  cases,  however,  by  the  use  of  it,  the  power 
of  hearing  has  been  completely  restored.  It  was  only  after  much  expe- 
rience in  the  application  of  glycerine,  and  from  observing  its  action  in 
a  great  number  of  cases,  that  it  could  be  ascertained  what  were  those 
conditions  of  the  ear  in  which  it  was  most  likely  to  prove  of  advantage. 
Contrary  to  w  hat  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  use  of  the  remedy 
was  successful  in  persons  in  whom  the  deafness  had  been  of  many  years' 
duration — one.  for  example,  thirty  years  ;  and  also  in  cases  where  the 
existence  of  the  malady  could  be  traced  to  the  eruptive  fevers  of  child- 
hood. In  instances  of  deafness  caused  by  inflammation,  followed  first 
by  suppuration,  and  then  by  a  horny,  dry  condition  of  the  auditory 
canal,  the  application  of  glycerine  has  been  attended  with  signal  advan- 
tage. Equally  marked  and  peculiar  is  the  success  when  it  is  used  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  partial  or  total  absence  of  ceruminous  secretion. 
In  many  instances  of  deafness  belonging  to  these  classes  of  cases,  the 
employment  of  glycerine  has  been  followed  by  a  perfect  restoration  of 
the  power  of  hearing.  In  other  examples  of  deafness,  where  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  had  evidently  become  thickened  and  hardened,  and  on 
examination  with  the  speculum,  denoted  a  whitish  or  pearly  appearance, 
the  use  of  the  glycerine  was  followed  by  strikingly  beneficial  and  gratify- 
ing effects.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  application  of  glycerine  is 
equally  admissible,  whether  the  tympanum  be  in  a  sound  state,  or  whether 
it  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration. 

A  description  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  glycerine,  abridged 
from  Turner's  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  may  not  be  uninteresting  on 
this  occasion. 

Glycerine  was  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  Chevreul  proved  its  exact 
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composition  and  constitution.  Its  formula  is,  H-  Od  -f-aq.  It  is 
found  in  fatty  oils  combined  with  oleic,  stearic,  and  margaric  acids  ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1.252.  Glycerine  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  miscible  both 
with  alcohol  and  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly  inflammable,  inodorous, 
and  of  a  sweet  taste. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  the  saponification  ot 
olive  oil,  by  means  of  litharge  and  a  little  water.  Sulphuric  acid  will 
separate  the  oily  matters,  leaving  an  aqueous  solution  containing  the  alka- 
line salt  along  with  the  glycerine.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  again  dissolves  the  glycerine,  and  leaves 
the  alkaline  sulphate  undissolved.  The  glycerine  may  be  purified  from 
oxide  of  lead,  by  passing  through  it  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
— London  Lancet. 

[A  number  of  cases,  appended  by  Mr.  Wakley,  are  omitted  for  want 
of  room.    For  Mr.  Yearsley's  treatment,  see  Vol.  39,  this  Journal.] 


.NOVEL  EFFECTS    OF   POTASSIUM— FOREIGN   BODIES  IN  THE  URE- 
THRA— CATALEPSY. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  called  in  great  haste  to  a  young  gentleman, 
who  was  in  a  most  ludicrous  yet  painful  condition.  1  found,  on  exa- 
mination, a  bottle,  holding  about  a  pint,  with  a  short  neck  and  small  mouth, 
firmly  attached  to  his  body  by  the  penis,  which  was  drawn  through  the 
neck  and  projected  into  the  bottle,  being  swollen  and  purple.  The 
bottle,  which  was  a  white  one,  with  a  ground-glass  stopper  and  perfectly 
transparent,  had  an  opening  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  only  : 
and  the  penis  being  much  swollen  rendered  its  extraction  utterly  impos- 
sible. The  patient  was  greatly  frightened,  and  so  urgent  for  its  removal 
that  he  would  give  me  no  account  of  its  getting  into  its  present  novel 
situation,  but  implored  me  to  liberate  it  instantly,  as  the  pain  was  intense 
and  the  mental  anguish  and  fright  intolerable.  Seeing  no  hopes  of  get- 
ting an  explanation  in  his  present  predicament,  and  after  endeavoring  to 
pull  the  penis  out  with  my  fingers,  without  success,  I  seized  a  large  knife 
lying  on  the  table,  and  with  the  back  of  it  I  struck  a  blow  on  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  shivering  it  to  atoms  and  liberating  the  penis  in  an  instant, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  terrified  youth.  The  glans  penis  was  enor- 
mously swollen  and  black,  as  was  the  prepuce  ;  both  were  vesicated,  as 
though  scalding  water  or  fire  had  been  applied  to  them.  He  complained 
of  smarting  and  pain  in  the  penis,  after  the  bottle  was  removed  ;  and 
inflammation,  swelling  and  discoloration  continued  for  a  number  of  days, 
but  by  scarification  and  cold  applications,  subsided  ;  yet  not  without  sreat 
apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  a  good  degree  of  real  pain 
in  the  penis. 

The  reader  is  probably  anxious  to  know,  by  this  time,  how  a  penis,  be- 
longing to  a  live  man,  found  its  way  into  so  unusual  a  place  as  the  mouth 
of  a  bottle.  1  was  extremely  curious  myself;  hut  the  fright  and  pertur- 
bation of  the  patient's  mind,  and  his  apprehensions  of  losing  his  penis 
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entirely,  either  by  the  burn,  swelling,  inflammation,  or  by  my  cutting  it 
off  to  get  it  out  of  the  bottle,  all  came  upon  him  at  once*  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  fear.  Now  for  the  explanation.  A  bottle  in  which 
some  potassium  had  been  kept  in  naphtha,  and  which  had  been  used  up 
in  experiments,  was  standing  in  his  room  ;  and  wishing  to  urinate  without 
leaving  his  room,  he  pulled  out  the  glass  stopper  and  applied  his  penis 
to  its  mouth.  The  first  jet  of  urine  was  followed  by  an  explosive  sound 
and  flash  of  fire,  and  quick  as  thought  the  penis  was  drawn  into  the 
bottle  with  a  force  and  tenacity  which  held  it  as  firmly  as  if  in  a  vice. 
The  burning  of  the  potassium  created  a  vacuum  instantaneously,  and  the 
soft  yielding  tissue  of  the  penis  effectually  excluding  the  air,  the  bottle 
acted  like  a  huge  cupping  glass  to  this  novel  portion  of  the  system. 
The  small  size  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  compressed  the  veins,  while 
the  arteries  continued  to  pour  their  blood  into  the  glans,  prepuce,  he. 
From  this  cause,  and  the  rarefied  air  in  the  bottle,  the  parts  swelled  and 
puffed  up  to  an  enormous  size. 

How  much  potassium  was  in  the  bottle  at  the  time  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  probable  that  but  a  few  grains  were  left,  and  those  broken  off 
from  some  of  the  larger  globules,  and  so  small  as  to  have  escaped  the 
man's  observation.  I  was  anxious  to  test  the  matter  (though  not  with 
the  same  instruments  which  the  patient  had  done),  and  for  that  purpose 
took  a  few  small  particles  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about,  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  naphtha,  and  placed  them  in  a  pint  bottle.  Then  I  introduced 
some  urine  with  a  dash,  while  the  end  of  one  of  my  fingers  was  inserted 
into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  completely  close  it, 
and  the  result  was  a  loud  explosion  like  a  percussion  cap,  and  the  fino-er 
was  drawn  forcibly  into  the  bottle  and  held  there  strongly — thus  verify- 
ing, in  some  degree,  this  highly  interesting  philosophical  experiment, 
which  so  frightened  my  friend  and  patient. 

The  novelty  of  this  accident  is  my  apology  for  spending-  so  many 
words  in  reporting  it,  while  its  ludicrous  character  will,  perhaps,  excite 
a  smile ;  but  it  was  anything  but  a  joke  at  the  time  to  the  poor  sufferer, 
who  imagined  in  his  fright  that  if  his  penis  was  not  already  ruined, 
breaking  the  bottle  to  liberate  it  would  endanger  its  integrity  by  the 
broken  spicules  cutting  or  lacerating  the  parts. 

Accidents  frequently  occur  to  young  men,  who,  to  gratify  a  morbid 
propensity,  introduce  substances  into  the  urethra,  which  sometimes  slip 
beyond  their  reach,  find  their  way  into  the  bladder,  and  prove  fatal. 

The  following  incident  is  somewhat  interesting,  as  it  illustrates  one  of 
these  cases.  On  dissecting  a  subject  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  Indiana 
Medical  College,  a  calculus  was  found,  one  and  a  fourth  inch  in 
length  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter — rough  on  its  outside 
but  in  shape  resembling  an  egg.  No  satisfactory  history  of  his  case  was 
obtained  at  the  time.  In  performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy  before 
the  class,  on  the  dead  subject,  this  calculus  was  employed.  In  one 
instance,  on  removing  it  with  the  forceps,  I  accidentally  crushed  it,  and 
found  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil  sticking  out  at  one  extremity.  Jt  \Vas  a 
little  over  an  inch  in  length,  and  made  of  red  cedar,  which  on  cutting 
still  exhaled  the  peculiar  odor  of  that  wood.    A  small  lead  was  in  the 
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centre,  and  one  end  of  the  weed  was  sharpened,  the  other  cut  off  square. 
A  few  days  after  this,  a  young  medical  student  brought  me  the  annexed 
history.  Three  years  and  six  months  previous  to  the  death  of  a  young 
man,  20  years  of  age,  he  being  in  company  with  a  lad  of  his  own  age 
in  the  woods,  introduced  this  pencil  point  first  into  the  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra, to  gratify  a  morbid  appetite,  and  it  slipped  away  from  his  fingers 
beyond  his  reach.  Being  much  terrified,  he  kept  working  at  it.  but  thu 
outward  end  being  squarely  cut  otf,  would  not  come  out,  but  worked 
backwards  into  the  bladder,  when  it  ceased  to  trouble  him.  Twelve 
months  afterwards  he  began  to  experience  difficulty  in  urinating :  but 
called  on  no  physician  until  the  lapse  of  eight  months.  This  physician 
discovered  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  advised  him  to  have  lithotomy  per- 
formed. But  about  this  time  a  Uroscopian  was  consulted,  who,  after 
wisely  peeping  into  a  vial  of  his  urine,  made  the  discovery  of  simple 
liver  disease,  and  under  his  treatment  he  died — it  being  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  years  from  the  introduction  of  the  pencil.  He  never, 
from  first  to  last,  disclosed  the  accident  to  his  physicians ;  but  the  young 
man  who  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  gave  the  history, 
as  he  was  a  confidant  of  the  patient. 

Foreign  bodies  will  sometimes  ^et  into  the  urethra  and  bladder  in  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  manner,  especially  into  the  female  urethra. 
A  student  of  medicine,  or  rather  a  man  who  had  practised  medicine  in 
the  West  a  number  of  years,  brought  me  a  stone  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  which  he  declared  he  had  extracted  from  the  urethra  of  a 
female.  It  had  lodged  in  the  urethra  an  inch  from  the  external  orifice, 
obstructing  the  urine  and  causing  great  distress.  He  had  not  the  least 
doubt  of  its  being  a  calculus,  formed  in  the  bladder  originally.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  it  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  formed  in  some  lime-stone 
quarry  originally,  and  found  its  way  into  the  urethra  from  without — the 
why  and  the  when  best  known  to  the  patient.  On  expressing  my  opi- 
nion to  the  owner  of  the  pebble,  he  was  disposed  to  be  crabbed,  and 
was  for  a  hot  dispute ;  when,  to  convince  him,  I  had  him  view  the 
stone  through  a  microscope,  and  lo  !  it  was  plainly  seen  to  be  composed 
of  minute  fossil  shells — evidence  conclusive  that  it  was  never  formed  in 
the  bladder.  On  a  more  minute  and  particular  examination,  the  fact  was 
elicited  that  the  female  alluded  to  was  one  of  those  strange,  hysterical 
beings,  whose  minds  are  of  a  perverted  cast,  and  who  are  always  having 
anomalous  and  out-of-the-way  disorders. 

An  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  microscope  as  a  diagnostic  means, 
was  had  in  the  case  of  a  female  who  was  subject  to  catalepsy,  somnam- 
bulism, hysteria,  mesmerism,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  strange  and  anoma- 
lous affections.  One  of  the  most  tangible  of  her  intangible  difficulties  was 
the  passage  of  larse  quantities  of  travel,  sand  and  pebbles  from  the  ure- 
thra. It  was  said  that  quarts  of  these  had  passed  her  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  that  no  mistake  in  this  matter  might  arise,  the  catheter  would  detect 
them  while  in  the  urethra  and  bladder.  I  procured  half  a  gill  of  these 
gravel  stones,  and  their  physical  qualities  were  precisely  like  clean  water- 
worn  stones,  selected  from  a  gravel  bank  or  the  brook.  Examination 
o(  them  chemically,  showed  them  to  consist  of  heterogeneous  substances 
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— lime,  silicious,  and  fossiliferous  kinds.  And  the  microscope  plainly- 
exhibited  some  of  them  to  contain  minute  shells  and  coralline  formations. 
After  this,  the  intelligent  reader  may  guess,  at  least,  how  the  substances 
got  into  the  bladder.  Her  physician,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  skill  and 
intelligence,  believed  them  to  have  been  formed  in  the  bladder  or  kid- 
neys. They  were  at  times  detected  in  her  stools ;  but  as  she  strained 
much,  and  sat  over  a  vessel,  her  attendants  were  not  certain  but 
these  came  also  from  the  urethra.  The  history  of  this  female  would 
furnish  a  tissue  of  as  strange  and  extraordinary  circumstances  as  that  of 
Jane  Rider,  Rachel  Baker,  or  any  other  of  the  like  stamp,  which  are 
on  record  ;  and  as  1  have  copious  notes,  1  may  some  day  furnish  them 
entire  for  publication.  These  cases  are  better  understood  at  this  day 
than  formerly  ;  yet  there  are  instances  where  these  persons  not  only  de- 
ceive others  but  themselves  likewise — a  species  of  moral  insanity,  which 
prompts  them  to  do  things  totally  inconsistent  with  reason  and  their  own 
principles.  If  this  female  introduces  these  foreign  bodies  into  her  urethra; 
and  at  times  swallows  some  of  them,  it  is  done  in  a  paroxysm  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  perversion,  unknown  to  her  in  her  more  lucid  intervals. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  my  fortune,  or  rather  misfortune,  to  have  un- 
der my  care  a  female  patient  who  labored  under  this  perversion  of  mind, 
and  she  had  the  most  strange  and  contradictory  kind  of  diseases,  mostly 
affecting  the  genito-urinary  organs.  One  day  it  would  be  an  inability 
of  retaining  her  urine :  the  next,  perhaps,  retention,  requiring  the  cathe- 
ter. One  month,  menorrhagia  ;  the  next,  passing  over  the  time,  or  scanty 
in  quantity.  There  would  be  weeks  that  nothing  would  pass  the  bowels, 
the  most  drastic  purgatives  proving  harmless,  and  apparently  digesting 
like  the  blandest  aliment,  when  a  dose  of  opium  would  act  promptly  as 
a  purgative.  Then  a  diarrhoea  for  days  together,  that  opium  and  its  pre- 
parations would  increase,  but  a  dose  of  castor  oil  would  put  a  stop  to 
at  once.  She  would  vomit  for  hours,  and  the  blandest  food  would  be 
rejected  ;  but  perhaps  cold  raw  cabbage  and  vinegar,  or  pickled  beets, 
would  be  retained,  and  digest  most  perfectly.  But  she  was  always 
showing  me  some  curious  substance  which  came  from  the  bowels,  or 
bladder,  or  vagina,  and  quite  a  pretty  collection  of  unique  curiosities 
might  have  been  gathered  from  her,  had  some  one,  who  had  a  taste  for 
such  matters,  taken  pains  to  preserve  them.  A  ball  of  hair  was  voided 
from  the  bowels  ;  also  a  substance  like  amber,  some  curious  seeds  which 
no  one  could  name,  pieces  of  flesh,  a  tube  like  the  intestine,  a  liquid 
possessing  the  sensible  qualities  of  urine,  milk,  blood,  inky  liquids,  glo- 
bules of  quicksilver,  sand,  pieces  of  brick,  &c.  All  these  substances 
were  at  some  period  of  her  case  voided  per  anum.  A  catalogue  not 
less  numerous  or  dissimilar  came  from  the  bladder.  From  the  skin 
there  came  shining  scales,  which  looked  to  me  like  bits  of  mica,  and 
which  she  saved  and  exhibited  as  some  unknown  metal  that  she  profess- 
ed to  believe  had  been  given  her  years  ago.  I  had  never  seen  a  case 
like  this  before—and  as  she  was  a  very  pious,  exemplary  girl,  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  she  told  me  the  truth. 

Along  with  the  other  marvels  of  her  case,  black  urine  was  often 
shown  me,  and  she  would  go  more  than  a  week  at  a  time  without  once 
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voiding  a  drop,  or  there  being  any  secreted.  This  staggered  my  belief, 
I  must  confess,  a  good  deal ;  but  as  1  knew  of  no  motive  for  deceiving 
me,  1  reluctantly  believed  it.  The  skin  would  exhibit  curiously-colored 
spots  occasionally,  sometimes  colored  off  very  fancifully.  Then  a  blister, 
as  if  a  hot  substance  had  been  applied,  or  a  strong  corrosive  material. 
At  length  the  climax  of  the  case  arrived.  I  was  called  in  great  haste 
to  see  her,  and  found  the  urethra  obstructed  with  a  hard  substance, 
which  sounded,  when  the  catheter  was  applied  to  it,  like  a  calculus. 
She  stated  that  it  had  been  in  the  bladder  a  long  time,  she  was  con- 
fident. But  as  it  happened,  I  had  been  obliged  to  use  the  catheter,  from 
time  to  time,  previously,  and  had  even  used  a  male  silver  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  bladder  but  a  short  time  before,  and  no 
stone  could  be  detected.  Besides  this,  the  stone  was  a  large  rough  one, 
and  appeared  as  if  it  had  entered  the  urethra  from  its  external  orifice, 
instead  of  from  the  bladder.  As  it  was  only  about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  from  the  meatus,  it  was  readily  extracted  with  a  pair  of  common 
forceps,  when  its  true  nature  was  perfectly  apparent.  It  was  a  piece 
of  common  slate  stone,  and  its  kindred  fellow  was  the  hearth  stone  of 
her  own  room  !  Light  broke  on  me  at  once.  I  taxed  her  with  imposing 
upon  me,  and  her  only  reply  was  a  violent  fit  of  hysteric  grief  and  anger. 
It  is  unnecessary,  1  presume,  to  inform  the  reader  that  most  of  her  strange 
and  unaccountable  symptoms  vanished  from  this  time,  her  health  im- 
proved, and  whatever  diseases  came  upon  her  after  this,  were  such  as 
could  be  classified. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  in  this 
case  had  their  solution  in  some  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  Black 
urine  could  easily  be  shown,  as  well  as  bloody.  Milk,  or  ink,  or  blood, 
could  be  mixed  with  it,  and  the  absence  of  the  urine  could  be  readily 
feigned.  Seeds  of  plants,  also  pieces  of  flesh,  gravel,  sand  and  brick- 
dust,  with  coal,  plaster,  &c,  could  be  readily  put  into  the  urine  and 
lances.  Quicksilver  or  its  amalgams  might  have  composed  the  scales  of 
mica  &c,  which  were  found  on  the  skin  ;  and  hot  water,  hot  irons  and 
other  burning  substances,  might  have  been  used  in  effecting  the  appear- 
ances of  the  skin.  The  object  of  all  this  deception  was  probably  to 
excite  pity  and  compassion,  or  perhaps  to  become  an  object  of  wonder 
and  notoriety.  A  morbid  pruriency  may  have  also  entered  into  some 
of  her  calculations,  as  manipulations  about  the  genito-urinary  apparatus 
seemed  to  be  specially  her  object. 

It  is  this  class  of  patients  that  are  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
animal  magnetism.  In  truth,  I  believe  mesmerism  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  complaint,  and  can  be  artificially  induced  in  these  subjects  very 
easily.  I  presume  catalepsy  is  another  form  of  it,  occurring  naturally, 
for  i  have  known  a  person  who  was  subject  to  fits  of  catalepsy,  that 
could  only  be  roused  at  pleasure  by  mesmeric  passes,  and  could  be  also 
thrown  artificially  into  the  cataleptic  state,  by  mesmeric  manipulations, 
precisely  like  the  natural  fit  of  that  disease.  A  case  happened  a  few 
years  ago  that  was  of  this  character. 

A  colored  girl,  about  20  years  of  age,  fell  into  a  cataleptic  state, 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  family  in  which  she  lived.    She  appeared 
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stiff,  rigid,  and  insensible  as  a  piece  of  statuary.  A  young  gentleman, 
who  was  sitting  up  in  the  room  with  her  during  the  night,  commenced 
making  frictions  on  the  legs  and  arms,  and  while  rubbing  the  arms,  from 
below  upwards,  he  observed  that  they  gradually  relaxed,  as  did  the  legs 
also,  when  she  immediately  arose,  yet  with  her  eyes  perfectly  closed. 
In  the  greatest  consternation  he  left  the  room,  and  rushed  down  stairs, 
followed  by  this  ebony  Venus,  who  pursued  him  through  doors  and  pas- 
sages, with  eyes  still  closed,  avoiding  all  intervening  obstacles,  as  though 
she  saw  them  perfectly,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  could 
be  got  back  into  her  room,  and  not  until  the  young  man  himself  re- 
turned, when  she  followed  him  readily.  She  continued  to  fall  into  the 
cataleptic  state  spontaneously,  or  by  mesmeric  passes,  and  was  brought 
out  by  reverse  passes,  until  the  case  began  to  excite  too  much  notoriety 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  family,  who  had  her  carried  home, 
and  the  subsequent  history  I  never  knew. 

Hysteria,  catalepsy,  mesmerism,  somnambulism,  and  a  number  of  the 
hysterical  affections,  are  so  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  that  they  most 
probably  have  something  of  a  kindred  origin.  The  disposition  which 
such  persons  manifest  to  deceive  themselves  and  others,  is  a  striking  trait 
in  their  character.  While  we  should  be  constantly  on  our  guard 
against  imposition,  we  should,  notwithstanding,  treat  them  kindly,  and 
look  on  them  in  the  light  of  diseased  beings,  physically  and  morally. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1849.  A.  B.  Shipman. 
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J-  K.   MITCHELL,  M.D.,    PROFESSOR  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  IK 
JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


u  For  man  loves  knowledge,  and  the  beams  of  truth 
More  welcome  touch  his  understanding's  eye, 
Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound,  his  ear, 
Than  all  of  taste  his  tongue." 

"  So  in  latest  years, 
When  time  thy  head  with  honors  shall  have  cloth'd, 
Sacred  to  every  virtue,  may  thy  mind, 
Amid  the  calm  review  of  seasons  pasl, 
Fair  offices  of  friendship,  or  kind  peace, 
Or  public  zeal,  may  then  thy  mind  well  pleased 
Recall  these  happy  studies  of  thy  prime." — Akenside. 


Sprung  from  an  old  Scotch  family  which  early  emigrated  to  the  "  Old 
Dominion,"  Dr.  Mitchell  combines  the  graces  of  the  Virginia  gentleman, 
with  the  shrewdness  of  his  tartan  ancestry  ;  the  keen  perception  of  those 
who  are  the  Yankees  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  polish  of  the  courtiers  of 
the  Charles's,  whose  descendants  now  constitute  the  inhabitants  of  "  Old 
Vircrinny." 

Having,  with  hundreds  of  others  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  visited  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  attend  her  great  Medical  Schools  and  learn  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, he,  after  obtaining  his  diploma,  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  India — not, 
however,  before  he  had  wooed  and  won  the  heart  of  one  of  the  fairest  of 
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Philadelphia's  fair  daughters.  He  wedded  some  time  afterwards,  the 
heart  of  the  old  father  having  relented,  and  indeed  sometime  after  became 
otherwise  affected.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  parents  of  Dr.  M., 
like  those  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Chapman,  and  many  other  distinguished  men 
in  our  country,  belong  to  the  class  of  the  independent  yeomanry.  Man 
springs  from  the  dust,  and  our  best  and  strongest  men  spring  from  those 
who  cultivate  the  earth. 

Dr.  M.  may  with  safety  be  termed  one  of  our  most  popular  men.  His 
manners,  his  hospitality,  his  varied  acquirements,  and  his  liberality  and 
general  urbanity,  point  him  out  as  the  popular  man.  He  has  the  peculiar 
art  of  keeping  in  the  van  of  everything,  and  of  succeeding  in  every 
thing  he  undertakes.  Cato's  first  lessons  in  human  anatomy  were  drawn 
from  a  popular  lecture  to  young  men,  on  this  subject,  delivered  by  Dr.  M. 
He  remembers  it  well — the  dried  specimen  of  an  arm,  injected,  dried  and 
varnished.  Never  will  he  forget  the  impression  that  dried  specimen  made 
upon  his  imagination — how  he  wondered  at  the  curious  mechanism  of  his 
own  frame,  as  the  talented  and  winning  lecturer  proceeded  to  expatiate  on 
that  mechanism  which  induced  David  to  exclaim  that  man  was  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  From  the  moment  of  that  lecture  to  the  present 
— now,  alas  !  some  twenty  years — has  the  heart  and  mind  of  Cato  been 
filled  with  and  searching  out  some  of  these  wonders,  as  well  as  trying  to 
repair  the  mishaps  to  which  the  human  frame  is  continually  subject. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  scientific  lectures  ever  delivered  in  Philadel- 
phia, were  those  delivered  by  Dr.  M.,  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  from  year 
to  year,  not  upon  anatomy,  but  upon  chemistry.  I  have  said  that  he 
leads — do  not  chemists  acknowledge  his  contributions  to  the  domain  of 
chemistry,  in  his  experiments  on  the  ^y-fusibility  of  gases,  in  extension  of 
those  of  Dutrochet  and  others  on  Endosmosis  and  Exosmosis  ?  These 
lectures  were  avowedly  delivered  to  the  apprentices,  attending  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  during  the  winter  season,  but  were  really  attended  by  the 
fashionable  and  scientific  of  our  city,  on  account  of  the  popularity  and 
originality  of  the  lectures.  Here,  also,  in  the  form  of  four  introductory 
lectures,  he  produced  those  four  essays  on  the  so-called  four  elements  of 
the  ancients,  Air,  Earth,  Fire,  and  Water.  These  were  published  in 
Greenbank's  Circulating  Library,  and  elsewhere,  and  were  extensively 
read.  The  Medical  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  or  Chapman's  Institute, 
enjoyed  his  teaching  in  the  summer  season,  and  at  no  time  have  their 
classes  been  so  large  as  when  Dr.  M.  lectured.  His  colleagues,  Drs. 
Harris,  Hodge,  Mutter,  and  Jackson,  are  variously  distributed  since  then. 
Dr.  Harris  is  at  the  head  of  the  Medical  Bureau  in  Washington  ;  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Hodge  are  Professors  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  his  then  young  friend,  Dr.  Mutter,  is  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College.  Cato  has  always  felt  as  if  Dr.  M.  ought  to 
have  continued  his  chemical  lectures  and  investigations  ;  he  would  now 
certainly  have  been  at  the  head  of  that  science  in  this  country  :  but  he  is 
like  a  giant,  who,  conscious  that  his  strength  is  above  other  men's,  merely 
puts  forth  his  band  in  a  single  trial  to  exhibit  his  superiority,  and  then 
leaves  the  contest  for  others. 

In  politics  and  poetry  it  is  the  same  thing.    In  the  first,  he  was  among 
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the  first,  when  no  others  could  be  found  to  preside  over  political  meetings, 
to  give  countenance  to  the  Hero  of  Buena  Vista  and  Monterey.  His 
prescience  showed  him  that  that  obscure  old  Zach.  was  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  from  the  first  he  gave  the  old  hero  his 
warmest  and  most  disinterested  support,  for  he  has  asked  nothing,  and  re- 
ceived nothing  from  the  public  crib  for  his  good  services.  His  addresses 
on  these  occasions  have  been  models — both  as  to  justness  and  beauty  of 
conception,  fervor  of  patriotism  and  propriety  of  expression.  We  would 
not  have  been  at  all  surprised  had  the  President  sent  him  out  of  his  coun- 
try, "  for  his  country's  good,"  to  France,  or  England  ;  but  this  he  lias  not 
asked,  and  indeed  is  above  it,  both  in  fortune  and  feeling. 

A  volume  of  poetry,  written  while,  in  his  own  language,  he  sat  in  his 
office  as  a  young  man  and  "  waited  for  practice,"  attests  his  powers  in 
this  way.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  scientific  and  respectable  literary  societies  of  Philadelphia  ;  is  con- 
nected with  many  in  Europe,  and  contributes,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
transactions  of  them  all.  His  last  brochure  in  the  medical  line,  as  we  all 
know,  is  a  volume  on  a  new  theory  of  the  cause  of  malaria — that  of  fungi 
— an  ingeniously  and  learnedly  written  essay.  It  is  now  going  through 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  criticism  ;  but  this  the  amiable  author  never  troubles 
himself  about — -he  does  not  write  for  money,  and  therefore  is  not  under 
the  necessity  of  "  bending  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thrift 
may  follow  fawning."  He  is  not  and  never  was  one  of  those  medical 
sieves,  who  seem  designed  simply  to  allow  the  thoughts  of  other  men  to 
pass  through  them,  and  without  even  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
He  is  one  of  the  working  bees,  who  produce  honey. for  others  to  feed  on. 
Ever  active  and  disposed  to  push  on  the  great  car  of  science,  he  stands 
ready  at  any  time  to  receive  and  examine  whatever  is  put  forth  as  new  or 
interesting  in  his  profession,  or  connected  with  it.  Even  the  subject  of 
mesmerism  received,  at  his  hands,  an  impartial  examination,  and  a  large 
number  of  experiments  were  made  on  different  classes  of  individuals  to  test 
its  value,  and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  its  statements.  A  lengthy  paper  was 
read  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  by  him,  on  the  subject,  and  sub- 
sequently published  in  the  form  of  a  volume.  Chloroform  and  the  other 
anaesthetic  agents  find  in  him  (the  very  opposite  of  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Meigs)  a  warm  supporter  and  friend.  Never  contented  as  long  as  there 
is  any  chance  of  improvement  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  subjects 
every  new  remedy,  of  any  ostensible  value,  to  a  fair  and  candid  trial ;  and 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  willing  to  try  new  things,  is  one  who  holds  fast 
to  all  that  which  is  good  of  the  old. 

He  graduated  about  the  year  1817 — and  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
he  was  absent  on  the  voyage  to  India,  has  enjoyed  a  large  and  respecta- 
ble practice  in  our  city — has  been  connected  with  the  various  Hospitals 
and  Dispensaries  of  this  place,  and  teaching  his  profession  in  one  capacity 
or  other  ever  since.  His  patrimony,  his  practice,  and  his  professorship, 
have  made  him  independent  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

The  Jefferson  College,  founded  by  Dr.  George  McClellan  and  his  con- 
freres about  the  year  ]  820,  was  re-organized  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  re- 
signation of  Professors  Pattison  and  Revere  (who  subsequently  occupied 
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chairs  in  the  New  York  University),  by  the  election  of  Drs.  Mitchell, 
Bache  and  Mutter,  to  the  several  chairs  of  Practice,  Chemistry  and  Sur- 
gery. Dr.  Mitchell  is  not  the  least  popular  of  the  popular  professors  of 
this  school,  and  has  been  able,  amid  all  the  bickerings  which  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  the  clashing  of  the  interests  of  old  and  new  cliques  and 
associations,  to  retain  that  gentlemanly  and  friendly  bearing  towards  the 
old  faculty,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  him  in  all  his  relations  in  life. — 
His  motto  appears  to  be,  "to  bear  and  forbear;"  at  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  this  city  can  testify  that  the  Old  Dominion 
has  not  sent  him  here  without  the  power  to  defend  himself  to  the  death,  if 
needs  be. 

A  goodly  family  of  intelligent  children,  sons  and  daughters,  are  grow- 
ing up  around  him  ;  numerous  friends,  among  all  classes,  encompass  him  ; 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  fickle  fortune  ever  forsaking  him.  About  five 
feet  six  and  a  half  inches  high — a  handsome,  broad,  manly  face — a  large 
head,  well  covered  with  black  hair,  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  sprinkled 
by  the  blossoms  of  the  almond  tree — a  well-set  person,  thoroughly  and 
compactly  built — with  a  light  business-like  walk,  a  cordial  and  friendly 
address,  the  latter  emanating  from  a  real  kindness  of  heart — clothed  gene- 
rally in  plain  black  cloth  and  white  vest — driving  one,  sometimes  two, 
beautiful  sorrel  horses — and  we  have  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell.  His  mode  of 
lecturing,  with  a  voice  as  soft  and  sweet  as  a  young  girl's,  is  entirely  con- 
versational ;  very  few  pretensions  to  oratorical  flourish,  either  in  gesture, 
voice  or  composition.  His  composition  on  general  topics  is  distinguished 
by  the  justness  and  propriety  of  his  figures,  his  mode  of  reasoning  being, 
like  that  of  most  of  the  distinguished  practitioners  in  our  profession,  by 
analogy.  Hence,  in  our  opinion,  a  good  practical  physician  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  poet ;  abstract  reasoning  not  being  applicable  to  the  daily  routine  of 
practice. 

But  we  must  close — 

"  Since  brevity  's  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes." 

Cato. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SULPHUR. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  physical  appearance  of  this  substance. 
So  common  is  the  article,  that  it  is  known  to  almost  every  one.  It  is  sim- 
ply with  its  medical  properties  we  have  to  deal.  Sulphur  has  long  been 
known  as  a  medicine,  and  has  a  place  in  our  oldest  Dispensatories.  It 
can  be  made  to  unite  with  many  other  substances,  changing  materially 
their  medical  qualities  and  physical  appearance.  Pure  Sulphur  possesses 
various  medical  qualities.  It  is  a  laxative,  and  has  important  diaphoretic, 
diuretic  and  alterative  properties.  When  given  in  doses  from  a  scruple  to 
a  drachm,  it  operates  as  a  laxative.  Whether  its  laxative  powers  depend 
upon  the  mechanical  effect  which  it  exerts  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
or  upon  its  chemical  action,  I  am  not  to  decide ;  but  probably  upon  both. 
When  taken  in  the  above  mentioned  doses,  it  moves  the  bowels  gently 
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and  efficiently,  without  griping.  I  have  found  its  efficacy  very  manifest 
in  costive  habits,  arising  from  inaction  of  the  bowels,  and  especially  if  ac- 
companied with  hemorrhoidal  difficulties.  In  such  cases,  it  quickens  the 
intestinal  circulation,  gives  muscular  tone  to  the  bowels,  and  restores  per- 
istaltic action.  Hence,  as  a  laxative  it  has  no  superior,  and  few  equals, 
in  my  estimation,  in  all  cases  of  the  above  description.  Sulphur  is  more 
efficacious  as  a  laxative,  in  some  cases,  when  combined  with  other  medi- 
cines. 1  have  found  it  much  more  so  in  rheumatism  when  combined 
with  gum  guaiac.  and  colchicum.  In  this  combination  not  only  are  its 
laxative  powers  more  manifest,  but  its  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  qualities 
greatly  increased,  and  I  know  of  no  aperient  that  equals  this  combina- 
tion, in  the  above  disease.  I  have  frequently  administered  the  following 
in  rheumatism,  with  great  success : — 

R.  Sulphur,       -       -        5  ij. 
Pulv.  G.  Guaiac, 

"  Radex  Colchic.  -  aa,  9j. 
Mix  and  divide  into  eight  equal  parts  ;  give  one  every  four  hours,  until 
the  bowels  are  thoroughly  moved.  After  this,  one  may  be  used,  night  and 
morning,  or  as  the  case  may  require.  I  have  sometimes  used  the  above 
combination  in  spirits,  preferring  gin,  especially  if  there  was  a  suppression 
of  urine.  When  used  in  the  spirituous  form,  I  usually  add  one  ounce  of 
serpentaria — using  the  above  quantity  to  a  pint  of  spirits,  and  giving  it 
in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

I  have  not  only  found  this  useful  in  all  arthritic  complaints,  but  also  in 
neuralgia  and  some  cutaneous  diseases.  It  will  answer  a  better  purpose 
in  acute  arthritis,  if  used  in  the  form  of  powder;  but  in  cachectic  habits, 
and  especially  where  there  is  a  depraved  state  of  the  functions  of  assimi- 
lation, as  is  indicated  by  biles  and  other  eruptions  upon  the  surface,  the  al- 
coholic preparation  will  succeed  best.  In  all  cutaneous  affections,  where 
the  bowels  are  required  to  be  kept  gently  open,  sulphur  is  a  valuable  me- 
dicine. In  cutaneous  affections  where  there  is  want  of  urinary  secretion, 
as  there  almost  always  is,  it  will  be  found  more  efficacious,  if  combined 
with  cream  of  tartar. 

In  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  a  weak,  relaxed  state  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  sulphur,  combined  with  small  doses  of  cayenne  and  ipe- 
cac, taken  three  times  a  day  before  eating,  will  prove  almost  a  specific. 
Where  there  is  an  inactive  state  of  the  liver,  accompanied,  as  it  generally 
is,  by  an  indolent  state  of  the  bowels,  sulphur,  with  calc.  magnesia  and  a 
decoction  of  dandelion  and  wild  cherry  tree  bark,  will  speedily  remove  the 
disease.  In  all  cases  where  the  cutaneous  function  is  disordered,  sulphur 
is  a  valuable  medicine — for,  in  the  quaint  language  of  an  old  author, 
"pure  sulphur  loosens  the  belly,  and  promotes  insensible  perspiration."  It 
passes  through  the  whole  habit,  and  manifestly  transpires  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  as  appears  from  the  sulphurous  smell  of  persons  having 
taken  it,  and  from  silver  being  stained  of  a  black  color  in  their  pockets, 
which  is  the  known  effect  of  sulphur. 

In  all  mucous  membranal  diseases,  as  well  as  cutaneous,  sulphur  is  a 
valuable  medicine.  It  is  valuable  in  these  cases  from  the  diaphoretic,  diu- 
retic and  laxative  qualities  which  it  possesses.    It  may  possess  other  qua- 
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lities  that  render  it  useful  in  these  diseases.  Its  beneficial  influence  in 
these  disorders,  indicates  clearly  the  analogous  structure  that  exists  be- 
tween the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  In  mucous  membranal  disease 
of  the  lungs,  it  will  prove  more  efficacious  if  combined  with  antimony, 
mercury,  and  opium ;  and  it  is  singular  how  it  changes  and  modifies  the 
operation  of  these  medicines.  This  effect  is  spoken  of  in  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensatory,  and  is  there  attributed  to  its  laxative  powers  ;  but  I  think  it 
is  from  the  chemical  change  it  induces. 

In  mucous  membranal  disease  of  the  bowels,  sulphur,  combined  with 
cream  of  tartar  and  other  refrigerant  salts,  is  very  useful.  It  seems  to  ex- 
ert a  wonderful  influence  over  the  functions  of  assimilation,  and  it  is  in 
this  way,  I  imagine,  that  it  proves  so  serviceable  in  all  disorders  of  the 
cutaneous  function,  when  taken  internally.  It  certainly  possesses  a  won- 
derful influence  over  diseases  of  this  function,  whether  they  exist  locally 
or  from  a  constitutional  cause.  1  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  benefi- 
cial influence,  in  salt  rheum,  of  a  combination  of  fl.  sulphur,  tar,  and  mut- 
ton tallow,  in  the  proportion  of  equal  parts,  simmered  together  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment.  After  having  tried  various  local  applications,  and  consti- 
tutional agents,  with  no  benefit  whatever,  I  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
perfect  cure,  in  a  few  days,  by  the  application  of  this  ointment,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  with  a  few  doses  of  cream  tartar  and  sulphur. — 
And  so  with  other  itching  and  eruptive  diseases. 

Sulphur  was  formerly  used  in  coughs  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with 
good  effect  ;  but  it  has  quite  gone  into  disuse  for  this  purpose,  except 
among  farriers,  who  use  it  in  coughs  of  horses  and  other  animals,  with 
good  success.  In  the  horse  I  have  used  it  with  good  success,  combined 
with  crude  antimony,  in  the  proportion  of  Jib  of  antimony  to  1  ft,  of  sul- 
phur— mix  and  give  a  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture,  in  oats  or  meal,  three 
times  a  day. 

I  have  used  sulphur  in  hooping  cough  with  good  effect,  in  combination 
with  sanguinaria.  I  have  found  it  useful  in  catarrhal  coughs  of  winter, 
especially  in  such  children  as  are  troubled  with  worms. 

I  have  used  sulphur  m  chlorosis  with  decided  advantage.  I  attribute 
the  beneficial  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  this  disease,  to  the  healthy 
action  it  establishes  in  the  assimilative  functions. 

Sulphur,  charcoal,  and  calc.  magnesia,  equal  parts,  form  a  valuable 
aperient,  in  this  disease. 

I  have  never  used  sulphur  in  the  form  of  the  vapor-bath,  to  any  very 
great  extent.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  utility,  from  what  I  have 
observed  of  its  external  operation,  especially  in  cutaneous  affections, 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  other  kindred  diseases.  I  know  a  highly  intel- 
ligent lady  who  was  afflicted  with  scrofula,  to  a  very  great  extent.  She 
was  subjected  to  a  thorough  course  of  mercury,  together  with  iodine  and 
saline  medicines,  with  no  benefit  whatever,  but  was  finally  fully  restored 
by  the  use  of  the  above  bath. 

Sulphur  has  lately  been  proclaimed  a  specific  for  the  cholera.  In  re- 
ference to  its  powers  as  a  preventive  or  curative  medicine,  in  this  dis- 
ease, I  am  unable  to  speak,  never  having  used  it  in  cholera.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  taken  in  laxative  doses,  by  clearing  the  prima  vise  and  excit- 
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ino-  the  glandular  secretions,  thereby  keeping  the  digestive  organs  in  a 
healthy  condition,  it  might  prevent  cholera;  but  that,  taken  occasionally, 
it  would  render  the  system  insusceptible  to  a  deleterious  atmosphere,  is 
very  doubtful. 

Sulphur  ointment  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  psora.  It 
has  been  considered  a  specific  in  this  disease.  The  disagreeable  odor  of 
sulphur,  and  its  former  use  in  the  itch,  have  created  a  popular  prejudice 
against  it,  as  a  medicine,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  it  has  fallen  into  such 
general  disuse.  Fenner  H.  Peckham,  M.D. 

North  Killwglij,  Ct.,  My  27,  1849. 


PALMERS  ARTIFICIAL  LEG. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  | 

Among  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
there  is  none  of  recent  origin  that  reflects  more  credit  upon  its  author  than 
that  of  Palmer's  artificial  leg.  His  invention  is  beyond  a  doubt  vastly 
superior  to  any  that  has  preceded  it,  either  in  Europe  or  America  ;  in- 
deed, so  perfect  is  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
there  seems  to  be  no  room  left  for  improvement.  It  differs  so  widely 
from  all  others  that  have  gone  before  it,  in  its  mechanism,  and  particularly 
in  the  construction  of  its  joints,  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  an  inven- 
tion rather  than  an  improvement.  Its  superiority  consists,  first,  in  its  be- 
ing lighter,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  sufficient  strength  and  durability. 
Second,  in  the  more  easy  and  perfect  play  of  the  joints,  which,  together 
with  its  natural  spring  or  elasticity — another  quality  it  possesses  in  distinc- 
tion from  all  others — enables  the  wearer  to  walk  with  ease  and  freedom, 
and  gives  to  the  foot  and  leg  the  same  motions  as  those  of  the  natural 
limb.  And  lastly,  in  its  superior  workmanship.  His  model,  which  is  a 
fac  simile  of  those  he  manufactures  to  order,  so  nearly  resembles  the  na- 
tural limb  in  appearance,  in  the  symmetry  of  its  form,  in  the  natural 
contour  and  perfect  play  of  the  joints,  and  in  its  life-like  motions  when 
in  use,  that  those  who  have  lost  an  upper  extremity  have  applied  to  him 
to  furnish  them  with  an  artificial  hand  and  arm,  and  after  examining  his 
model  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  having  constant  applica 
tions  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Palmer  himself,  who  wears  a  leg  of  his  own  construction,  with  an 
artificial  joint  at  the  knee,  is  enabled  to  walk  without  halting,  and  in  a 
manner  which  would  lead  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  fact  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  walking  upon  a  sound  natural  limb. 

The  firm  of  B.  F.  Palmer  H  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  these  limbs,  | 
has  recently  been  removed  from  Meredith.  N.  H.,  to  this  town,  which 
enables  us  to  testify  to  the  entire  satisfaction  they  have  given  to  several  I 
individuals  who  have  just  been  supplied  from  this  establishment,  on  some  j 
of  whom  amputation  had  been  performed  above,  and  on  others  below,  the 
knee.    They  all  testify  to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  worn,  by  which 
they  are  enabled,  after  having  worn  them  for  a  short  time,  to  walk  several 
miles  in  succession  without  pain  or  inconvenience. 
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It  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a 
leg,  not  less  than  for  the  encouragement  of  the  inventor  and  the  manu- 
facturers, who  are  deserving  of  their  patronage,  and  who  we  regard  as 
their  greatest  benefactors,  that  we  make  these  statements. 

Jefferson  Church,  M.D.,  Jas.  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  N.  Adams, 
M.D.,  Alfred  Lambert,  M.D.,  Edwin  Seeger,  M.D.,  R. 
G.  W.  English,  M.D.,  O.  C.  Chaffee,  M.D. 
Springfield,  June  15,  1845. 
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Medical  Independence. — A  medical  gentleman  of  Boston,  whose  social 
position  and  professional  prospects  would  be  regarded  as  enviable  by  most 
medical  aspirants,  has  recently  taken  Dr.  off  his  door  plate,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  be  no  longer  subjected  to  the  beck,  call  and  caprice  of  the  public. 
He  has  made  the  discovery,  that  high  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
combined  with  a  conscientious  zeal  in  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  me- 
dical discovery,  with  a  view  to  making  one's  self  useful  to  men,  women  and 
children,  when  they  are  sick,  is  not  at  all  Appreciated.  A  blustering,  low 
minded  fellow,  who  has  nothing  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain,  without  a 
claim  to  patronage  on  the  score  of  exact  medical  knowledge,  is  taken  into 
favor  by  the  multitude,  while  real  worth,  both  in  character  and  medical 
skill,  is  neglected,  if  not  wholly  abandoned. 

An  opinion  is  prevalent,  that  a  physician,  who  is  a  writer,  must  be  a  poor 
practitioner  ;  therefore,  an  author,  however  distinguished,  cannot  compete 
with  a  neighbor  who  may  not  be  able  to  write  his  mother  tongue  gramma- 
tically. It  follows,  that  ignorance,  of  a  certain  kind,  facilitates  one's  suc- 
cess— it  being  presumed,  on  this  theory,  that  to  be  a  good  practitioner  of  me- 
dicine, is  incompatible  with  thorough  scholarship; — in  other  words,  a  man 
cannot  be  successful  in  both,  and  hence  the  public  sentiment,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  physician  who  does  not  trouble 
himself  with  books,  or  divert  his  mind  from  the  grave  consideration  of  vi- 
siting patients,  by  interesting  himself  in  the  details  of  science. 


Revolving  Tooth  Key. — Mr.  Smilie,  of  South  Reading,  an  ingenious 
dentist,  of  rare  promise — a  brother  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Smilie,  who  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  modern  stock  of  beautiful  and  useful  surgical  instruments — 
has  produced  a  new  device  for  extracting  teeth,  which  deserves  the  close 
examination  of  practising  dentists.  The  new  and  essential  feature  is  the 
construction  of  the  fulcrum,  attached  to  the  common  bar.  The  hook  may 
be  turned  to  any  angle,  and  from  one  side  to  the  other,  without  altering  a 
screw.  Next,  the  face  of  the  fulcrum,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  gum, 
is  covered  by  a  broad  spring,  that  yields,  as  the  power  is  exerted  at  the  han- 
dle, and  the  tooth  is  thus  raised  nearly  perpendicularly  from  its  socket, 
while  violence  to  the  alveolar  wall  is  avoided  by  the  wide,  elastic  surface  of 
the  spring,  pressed  along  the  arch.  Dentists,  alone,  must  decide  upon  the 
utility  of  this  improvement;  and  if  it  passes  their  ordeal  favorably,  the  in- 
ventor will  have  numerous  orders  for  specimens. 
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Health  of  Saratoga. — Dr.  North,  resident  at  the  Springs,  sends  the 
following  note  respecting  the  good  health  of  the  place.  It  should  have, 
been  inserted  last  week. 

To  the  Editor.  Dear  Sir, — I  quite  regret  my  negligence  in  not  keep- 
ing your  readers  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  health  in  this  village. 
Knowing,  as  I  did,  that  they  must  assume  responsibility,  either  whether 
they  advise  their  patients  to  visit  us  or  object  to  it,  I  was  bound  to  disclose 
fully  and  unreservedly  to  them  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  friendly 
commissions,  the  real  condition  of  Saratoga.  It  is  probably  known  to  all 
that  we  had,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  a  number 
of  sudden  deaths,  both  of  strangers  and  citizens.  Of  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  this  sickness,  I  hope,  before  long,  to  furnish  an  account  for  your 
pages.  I  only  say  now,  and  I  say  it  responsibly  to  my  medical  brethren, 
that  I  have  never  known  Saratoga  more  profoundly  healthy  than  during 
the  past  four  or  five  weeks.  The  village  is  remarkably  quiet,  far  from 
being  crowded,  and  the  waters  are  operating  upon  invalids  in  the  usual 
manner.  Indeed,  the  panic,  which,  in  the  fore  part  of  summer,  restrained 
citizens  and  strangers  from  going  to  the  Springs  in  the  morning,  is  a  thing 
that  was,  and  no  patient  seems  to  hesitate,  under  the  direction  of  the  fa- 
culty, in  making  a  free  and  bold  use  of  his  accustomed  potations  at  the 
fountains.  With  respect,      M.  L.  North. 

Saratoga  Springs,  July  28,  1849. 


Loivcll  Hospital, — A  report,  embracing  a  period  from  1S40  to  1849, 
made  to  the  Trustees  in  June  last — the  first  ever  published,  to  our  know- 
ledge— is  now  before  the  world.  Oilman  Kimball,  M.D.,  the  medical  offi- 
cer, has  quietly  rendered  a  large  amount  of  surgical  as  well  as  medical 
service,  and  the  unobtrusive  course  he  appears  to  have  pursued  is  worthy 
both  of  commendation  and  imitation.  In  nine  years,  1464  patients  left  the 
hospital  cured  ;  75,  relieved  ;  11,  not  relieved;  and  77  died.  Of  the  whole 
number,  816  were  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Kimball  has  no  assistant 
physician,  neither  are  the  patients  visited  by  pupils.  It  must  be  conceded, 
therefore,  that  he  is  emphatically  a  working  man.  Lowell  is  a  great 
manufacturing  city,  althcaigh  comparatively  young,  in  which  charitable  in- 
stitutions are  already  fostered  with  a  degree  of  munificence  that  reflects 
honor  on  the  inhabitants  at  this  early  age  of  their  municipal  existence. 


Pennsylvania  College. — By  the  new  circular,  announcing  the  prospects 
and  capabilities  of  the  medical  department  of  this  College,  it  evidently 
possesses  the  means  of  accomplishing  all  that  is  promised.  There  are 
nine  professors,  gentlemen  of  known  powers,  who  are  ambitious  of  raising 
the  institution  to  a  level  with  the  older  schools  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia. 


Smithsonian  Institution. — The  editor  acknowledges,  with  much  gratifi- 
cation, the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  reports,  &c,  of  the  Smithsonian  institution, 
exhibiting  its  plans,  operations  and  financial  condition,  up  to  Jan.  1,  1849, 
from  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  presented  to  Congress 
in  February  last.  Cultivators  of  science  may  learn  by  this  document  pre- 
cisely the  objects  contemplated  by  the  donor.  Prof.  Henry's  programme 
of  the  organization,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  intended  to  be  accomplish- 
ed; and  Prof.  Jewett's  report  relative  to  the  library,  is  a  valuable  disserta- 
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tion  on  the  importance  of  collecting  books.  All  the  apparatus  used  by  Dr. 
Hare  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  a  gift  from  h  e  ownerto  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


Report  of  Cholera  in  Paris. — This  report,  which  was  published  in  1832, 
by  authority  of  the  French  government,  and  recently  translated  in  New 
York  by  F.  Barthelemy,  meets  wiih  the  hearty  approval  of  Drs.  Buck, 
Buel,  Phillips,  Paul  and  Bolton,  a  select  committee  of  the  New  York- 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Sanitary  Board 
of  that  city,  authorizing  a  subscription  for  two  hundred  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  Corporation.  It  appears  hardly  necessary  to  particularize  the  con- 
tents of  this  treatise,  the  marrow  of  which  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  out 
by  the  Journals.  It  embraces  an  accurate  examination  into  the  invasion  of 
cholera  and  its  subsequent  progress  in  Paris.  In  short,  it  is  a  history  of 
the  epidemic  from  first  to  last,  and  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  work  to  consult. 


Mortality  of  the  City. — Our  weekly  report  of  to-day  (ending  last  Saturday  at  noon),  presents  a 
bill  of  mortality  which  in  Boston  was  never  before  equalled  in  numbers.  The  deaths  by  cholera, 
it  will  be  seen,  have  considerably  increased  since  the  previous  week.  They  are  still  chiefly  con- 
fined, however,  to  foreigners,  and  to  the  most  crowded  portions  of  the  city  inhabited  by  them. 
Exclusive  of  these,  the  mortality  of  the  city  is  not  very  greatly  increased. — the  fatal  cases  of  our 
usual  summer  complaints  being  but  a  few  more  than  during  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  this  report,  43  were  at  the  House  of  Industry,  Deer  Island  Hos- 
pital and  other  city  institutions.    Americans,  71 ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  1G9. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Mrs.  Sibbillah  Dexter  died  at  New  Braintree,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  100 
years.— Sickness  stili  prevails  alarmingly  at  Havana.  All  vessels  from  the  principal  ports  in  the 
United  States  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  quarantine  at  Cuba. — Cholera  is  fast  abating  West.  It  has 
prevailed  so  generally  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  furnish  an  accurate  record 
of  its  fatality. — A  catalogue  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  includes  the  names  of  a  formidable 
list  of  medical  students. — Cholera  is  said  to  be  creeping  into  Havana.  It  would  make  sad  havoc 
with  the  people  of  that  great  smoking  city,  should  it  exhibit  its  usual  activity  among  persons  of  low 
habits,  or,  rather,  no  habits  at  all. — New  Orleans  is  represented  now  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  in  the  Union. — The  cholera  hospital  in  Boston  appears  to  be  better  organized,  and  more 
order  prevails  in  it,  than  in  any  one  on  the  sea-border. — Several  physicians  have  recently  fallen  by 
the  cholera  at  the  West. — Medical  schools  are  actively  notifying  the  pubiic  of  their  preparations 
for  the  autumnal  lectures.— The  congress  of  men  of  science  commenced  a  session  yesterday,  at  the 
University  in  Cambridge.  Strangers  wishing  to  witness  the  proceedings,  can  take  omnibus  passage 
from  Brattle  street,  in  Boston,  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  the  distance  being  only  three  miles. 


To  Correspondents. — Dr.  Mack's  notice  of  his  remedy  in  cholera,  and  an  Old  Subscriber's 
queries  respecting  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  the  same  disease,  together  with  much  editorial 
matter,  are  crowded  out  of  to-day's  Journal — It  is  unnecessary  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
Prof.  Shipman's  curious  cases  in  this  number.  We  trust  he  will  find  time  to  draw  up  a  full  report 
of  the  other  case  alluded  to  by  him. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  reports  of  the  cases  referred 
to  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  B.,  of  Georgia. 


Married,— At  Elliot,  Me.,  Dr.  Samuel  Willis  to  Miss  P.  Fogg. 


Died,— At  Blande  Co.,  N.  C,  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Andres,  31.— In  Maine,  Dr.  Wilson,  of  cholera. 


Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday.  August  11th,  240. — Males,  122— 
females.  1 18—  Of  apoplexy,  3 — cholera,  94 — convulsions,  3— haemorrhage,  1 — canker,  3 — dysen- 
tery, 20 — diarrhoea,  9 — dropsy,  3— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — cholera  infantum,  4—  dropsy  on 
the  brain,  8 — cholera  morbus,  4 — consumption,  11 — croup,  2 — disease  of  the  bowels,  33 — debility, 
2 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — marasmus,  4 — hooping  cough,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2 — 
measles,  1 — infantile  diseases,  10 — lung  fever,  3 — brain  fever,  1— typhus  fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  1 
— bilious  fever,  1 — pleurisy,  1 — suicide,  1 — teetlvng,  3 — sudden,  3 — ulcers  on  stomach,  1 — suffoca- 
tion, 1 — tumor,  1. 

Under  5  years,  87— between  5  and  20  years,  35— between  20  and  40  years,  63— between  40 
and  60  years,  46 — over  60  years,  9. 
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Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine — Regular  Graduates — Commencement, 
July  \kth. — Geo.  VV.  Mason,  Philadelphia;  Richard  Hutchison,  Canada;- 
John  W.  M'Mahon,  Philadelphia;  Joses  B.  S.  Holmes,  Georgia  ;  Henry 
I.  Gibson,  South  Carolina  ;  Charles  Murphy,  South  Carolina  ;  Theodore 
G.  Wormley,  Pa.  ;  John  S.  Houghton,  Mass.  ;  James  H.  Bryant,  Louis- 
iana ;  John  H.  Alday,  Bahamas;  John  W.  Staggers,  South  Carolina; 
James  T.  Rowand,  Philadelphia;  James  B.  D.  lckes,  Pa;  Paul  Brewer, 
Pa.;  James  L.  Gihon,  Philadelphia;  James  Waite,  Pa.  ;  Joseph  F.  Berg, 
Louis  W.  Evans,  Julius  Schueren,  Samuel  P.  Vondersmith,  Benjamin  F. 
Buffinglon,  Philadelphia.  The  ad  euudem  degree  was  conferred  on  John 
F.  Sanford,  M.D.,  of  Iowa,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Rock  Island  Medical 
College.  The  honorary  degree  was  conferred  on  Dr.  John  S.  Babbs, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  ;  Dr.  Joseph  Fithian,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  ;  and  Dr. 
Leonard  M.  Fitch,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mortality  in  Cincinnati. — From  the  16th  of  June  to  the  16th  of  July, 
a  period  of  31  days,  the  aggregate  mortality  in  that  city,  from  all  diseases, 
was  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen,  making,  in  round  numbers,  a 
daily  average  mortality  for  the  time  embraced,  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

The  weekly  mortality  for  the  whole  of  the  above  period,  is  as  follows  : 

First  three  days,  to  June  IS,  138.  First  week,  to  June  25,  568. 
Second  week,  to  July  2,  940.  Third  week,  to  July  9,  1,022.  Fourth 
week,  to  July  16,  950.    Total,  3,618. 

In  Cincinnati,  as  elsewhere,  the  mortality  from  cholera  and  other  dis- 
eases occurring  coetaneously  with  it,  has  been  greatest  among  the  foreign 
population.  This  population  in  that  city  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  but  almost  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of 
deaths  is  from  this  class  of  the  population. —  Western  Journal. 

Lemon-Juice  in  Rheumatism. — Mr.  Middleton  stated  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  that  he  had  lately  tried,  with  much  advantage,  the  use 
of  lemon-juice  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.  These  cases  possessed  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  disease,  and  in  some  instances  were  secondary 
attacks.  In  some  of  the  cases,  the  first  attack  had  lasted  several  weeks 
before  the  acute  symptoms  had  been  relieved.  Under  the  influence  of 
lemon-juice,  however,  the  pain  was  usually  much  mitigated,  and  in  some 
instances  removed  in  a  few  hours.  He  administered  a  purgative  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  gave  half  an  ounce  of  letnon-juice  every  four  hours. 
As  he  had  usually  given  alkalies  with  benefit  in  cases  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  lemon-juice  could  act  so  bene- 
ficially.— Dr.  Golding  Bird  said  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Middleton 
evinced  no  paradox  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  by  alkalies 
and  acid  ;  for  the  lemon-juice  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  were  essentially 
the  same  in  their  effects  upon  the  system.  There  was  a  materia  morbi  in 
the  blood,  which,  as  the  disease  receded,  was  relieved  by  being  carried  off 
by  the  kidneys,  a  larger  and  larger  quantity  of  solids  being  found  in  the 
urine.  He  had,  in  his  own  practice,  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the 
acetate  of  potash  in  these  cases.  This  salt,  with  a  mixture  of  sugar,  water, 
and  essence  of  lemon,  acted  with  marvellous  rapidity.  In  addition  to  this, 
given  every  four  hours,  he  administered  five  grains  of  the  soap  pill,  with 
opium,  night  and  morning;  for  this  not  only  relieved  pain,  but  prevented 
the  other  remedy  being  carried  off  by  the  bowels.  These,  with  the  vapor- 
bath,  constituted  his  treatment  of  rheumatism,  and  the  result  had  been 
always  successful. — London  Lancet. 
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A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHOLERA. 

BY  ROBERT  DICK,  M.D. 

Any  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cholera  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  profession  at  this  time ;  and  the  few  following  observations  and 
reflections,  founded  on  the  writer's  management  of  a  number  of  viru- 
lent and  fatal  cases,  at  its  former  occurrence  in  this  country,  may  derive 
interest  from  the  gravity,  obscurity,  and  intractableness  of  the  disease  to 
which  they  relate. 

1 .  Bloodletting — is  it  ever  indicated  in  cholera  1 — I  consider  it  is 
not,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

The  proper  objects  of  bloodletting  are  to  reduce  plethora  or  to  remove 
congestion.  When  a  man  is  attacked  with  inflammation,  he  has  lost 
none  of  his  fluids.  His  vascular  system  is  probably  more  than  usually 
full  ;  since,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  inflammation,  it  is  to  such 
undue  plethora,  that  morbid  influences,  as  cold  or  damp,  which  would 
have  remained  inoperative  as  causes  of  disease,  become  such  causes. 
From  the  moment  of  the  chill,  which  is  subsequently  to  issue  in  fever, 
all  the  secretions  and  excretions,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
urinary,  are  nearly  or  wholly  suspended.  Cutaneous  transpiration  is  no- 
tably so  ;  and  after  one  free  and  colorless  discharge  from  the  bladder,  the 
renal  secretion  becomes  suppressed  like  the  others.  Hence  the  sangui- 
neo-vascular  and  other  fluid  constituents  of  the  body  are,  in  inflammation, 
in  more  than  normal  fulness.  There  are,  therefore,  rational  grounds  for 
sanguineous  depletion,  to  remove  the  congestion,  the  remora  in  the  cir- 
culation.   But  the  circumstances  are  totally  different  in  cholera. 

In  inflammation,  we  may,  properly  and  safely,  produce,  artificially,  by 
phlebotomy,  &c,  a  measured  degree  of  vascular  collapse  ;  for,  as  we  have 
observed,  plethora  generally  precedes,  or  co-exists  with,  inflammation  ; 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  disease  assures  us  that  no  spontaneous  relief 
of  this  kind  will  occur,  since  inflammation  nearly  or  wholly  suspends 
even  the  natural  secretions  and  excretions.  But  in  cholera  a  morbid 
drain  of  the  fluids — a  drain  of  the  most  unmanageable  and  debilitating 
kind — is  one  of  the  chief  symptoms  and  dangers  characterizing  the 
disease.  This  drain  has  hitherto  produced,  or  is  about  to  produce,  the 
most  frightful  vascular  collapse.  To  add,  then,  to  this,  by  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  seems  madness.    The  measure  can  only  be  dictated  by  an  insane, 
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hap-hazard  resolve  to  do  something  in  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the 
case,  without  reflecting  whether  that  something  consist  with  common 
sense  or  not.  Better  far  to  do  nothing.  It  would  be  safer  for  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  medical  man  would  have  less  to  accuse  himself  of,  on  re- 
trospect. We  believe,  therefore,  that  in  every  case,  in  which  a  patient 
recovers  from  cholera,  on  whom  the  lancet  has  been  used,  he  is  saved  in 
spite  of,  not  in  consequence  of,  that  means. 

The  terrible  reduction  of  temperature  which  characterizes  cholera  is 
another  symptom  which  decidedly  contra-indicates  sanguineous  and 
every  other  form  of  depletion.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  cases  of  dis- 
ease, accompanied  by  intense  cnijlness  and  contracted  pulse,  in  w  hich  the 
lancet  is  safe,  if  not  unequivocally  useful  ;  since,  under  its  use,  the 
volume  of  the  pulse  and  the  temperature  are  restored,  among  other  good 
effects.  But  these  are  cases  of  fever  and  inflammation,  in  which  the 
fluid  constituents  of  the  body  are  at  par  or  above  it,  and  in  which  there 
are  local  congestions,  but  no  general  collapse,  as  in  cholera.  For  the 
reasons  now  adduced,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  sanguineous  de- 
pletion ought  in  no  case  to  be  practised  in  cholera. 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  cholera  ? — This  question  cannot  yet  be 
answered  ;  yet,  I  think  that  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  more  precise  idea  of  its  nature 
than  what  is  generally  entertained. 

We  would  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  name  of  the  disease  is 
almost  as  great  a  misnomer  as  was  Captain  Claridge's  designation  of 
Priessnitz's  system  of  treatment.*  To  name  the  great  epidemic  now  im- 
pending over  us  cholera,  is  to  proceed  on  the  principle  lucus  a  non  lu- 
cendo,  for  the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  bile,  at  least  in 
the  evacuations.  INor  is  this  secretion  retained  in  the  system  in  any 
way  similar  to  what  happens  in  icterus.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  to  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  attention  has  been  hitherto  called.  We  should  wish 
to  direct  the  consideration  of  pathologists  to  it. 

Cholera  seems  to  consist  of  some  epidemic  influence,  probably  of  an 
atmospheric  and  electrical  nature,  whereby  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon 
of  the  blood  is  interfered  with,  the  vital  function  which  presides  over  this 
process  being  paralyzed  or  deranged.  The  other  lesions  seem  to  result 
from  this  primary  one.  External  cold  and  external  collapse  are  the 
earliest  noticeable  symptoms.  Sometimes  synchronous  with,  never  ante- 
rior, more  frequently  slightly  posterior  to,  the  external  cold  and  col- 
lapse, are  the  nausea,  vomiting  and  purging.  And  this  sequence  of 
symptoms  is  thus  to  be  explained  : — the  chilliness  and  contraction  of  the 
cutaneous  surface,  and  the  sudden  and  complete  suspension  of  trans- 
piration there,  cause  an  instant  and  strong  determination  to  the  com- 
plementary membrane — namely,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines.  In  short,  the  fluid  and  moveable  constituents  of  the 
body,  repelled  from  the  external,  crowd  to  the  internal  parts,  where  the 
animal  temperature  is  highest.  The  pressure  of  this  unwonted  quantity 
of  fluid  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  both  ac- 

*  Hydropathy,  I  need  not  observe,  means  wa.ler-disea.se,  when  what  was  meant  to  be  expressed 
was  water-cw/e. 
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counts  for  the  nausea,  and  occasions  and  supplies  the  profuse  watery 
evacuations.  The  vascular  system  is  suddenly  and  alarmingly  drained, 
and  while  some  specific  morbific  influence  (the  epidemic,  to  wit)  operates 
in  addition,  yet,  no  doubt,  to  simple  vascular  collapse  is,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, owing  the  fatal  event  in  many  cases  of  cholera. 

Thus  the  watery  diarrhoea  of  cholera  is  merely  one,  and  not  the  first, 
of  several  consecutive  effects,  from  one  chief  morbid  cause — namely,  the 
epidemic  influence  which  paralyzes  the  function  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon  of  the  blood,  and  to  which  the  temperature  of  health  is  owing. 

The  secretion  of  urine  is  usually  annihilated  in  cholera.  This  I  would 
explain,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  watery  constituents  of  the  body  are 
being  drained  off  by  another  channel  (the  bowels),  and  partly  because 
the  complex  structure  of  the  kidney  opposes  obstacles  to  the  escape  of 
the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  which  the  simpler  structure  of  the  gastro- 
enteric mucous  membrane  does  not  present. 

The  treatment  of  cholera  appears  to  the  writer  to  have  been  unwar- 
rantably conjectural,  experimentative,  and  often  entirely  irrational.  Let 
us  never  forget  this  impressive  and  significant  truth,  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  in  cholera,  as  in  many  other  diseases,  is  not  greater  under 
homoeopathic  than  under  allopathic  treatment.  In  making  this  remark, 
I  trust  I  shall  not  for  a  moment  be  suspected  to  be  a  partisan  of  homoeo- 
pathy, of  which  I  am  absolutely  incredulous.  I  only  call  attention  to 
the  fact  just  stated,  to  show  that,  in  every  point  of  treatment  where  he 
may  be  at  a  loss,  a  practitioner  is  safer  in  doing  nothing  than  in  doing 
what  is  doubtful.  In  truth,  the  indications  in  cholera  are  extremely 
simple  and  extremely  few  ;  they  are,  indeed,  only  two.  First,  to  coun- 
teract the  terrible  fall  in  the  animal  temperature  by  hot  external  applica- 
tions, frictions,  &ic,  and,  second,  to  administer  internal  diffusible  stimu- 
lants, as  ammonia,  ether,  brandy,  and  perhaps  opium.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  mercury  should  be  given,  I  shall  not  venture  an  opinion  ; 
but  I  woujd  venture  to  observe  (and  the  remark  applies  equally  to  opium) 
that,  if  given  at  all,  why  do  we  continue,  in  a  disease  of  such  fearful 
urgency  as  cholera,  to  administer  mercury  and  opium  in  solid  forms  in  pre- 
ference to  liquid  ?  In  all  other  diseases  it  is  in  a  great  measure  immaterial 
whether  medicines  act  a  few  hours  sooner  or  later.  In  cholera,  on  an 
hour's  time,  or  less,  may  hang  the  alternative  of  life  or  death.  True, 
it  may  be  said  that  both  calomel  and  opium  are  more  easily  retained  on 
the  stomach,  and  less  easily  thrown  off,  than  liquid  corrosive  sublimate, 
laudanum,  he. ;  but  we  consider  the  disadvantage  of  the  liquid  form 
less  than  the  advantage,  since  we  can  repeat  the  dose  incessantly  till 
something  is  at  last  retained. 

The  propriety  of  administering  emetics  is  another  point,  open  (we 
conceive)  to  no  small  doubt.  An  emetic  usually  reduces  both  the  tem- 
perature and  the  vital  energy,  and  hence,  unless  its  use  is  counterbalanced 
by  other  advantages,  could  not  be  recommended  ;  but  persons,  for  whose 
judgment  we  entertain  respect,  think  that  the  succussion  of  vomiting  may 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  liver  and  the  nervous  system.  I  confess, 
that  so  far  as  my  own  observation  has  extended,  1  have  seen  no  unequi- 
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vocal  positive  evidence  of  good  effects  from  vomiting,  nor  can  I  allege 
that  I  have  seen  any  of  a  contrary  kind. 

Some  time  last  year,  I  suggested  elsewhere  (the  Med.  Gazette)  that  at 
the  origin  of  any  epidemic,  attention  should  be  given  by  medical  men,  na- 
turalists, &c,  whether  there  be  any  coetaneous  murrain  among  amimais,  or 
blight  of  vegetation.  It  is  a  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  mor- 
tality for  two  or  three  years  past  among  cattle,  and  the  fact  of  the  po- 
tato blight  in  Europe  is  one  by  no  means  unimportant.  Animals  and 
vegetables  living,  if  I  may  express  myself  so,  more  naturally  than  man- 
kind, sooner  feel  and  manifest  the  influence  of  any  epidemic  virus,  from 
the  agency  of  which  man's  artificial  habits  and  precautions  for  a  time 
shelter  him.  Cholera  may  just  be  named  and  considered  a  man-blight, 
possibly  of  the  same  origin  as  the  potato-blight.  Let  us  be  thankful, 
that  hitherto  the  mortality  has  been  so  much  less  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other. — London  Lancet. 


LETTER    FROM    CALIFORNIA— CLIMATE    AND    DISEASES    OF  THE 
COUNTRY — GOLD  DIGGING— THE  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bosto?i  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  U.  S.  Mail  Steamer  will  leave  this  place  for  Panama 
in  a  few  days,  I  improve  the  present  moment  in  writing  you. 

Our  voyage  from  Panama  was  completed  in  twenty-one  days,  which 
includes  some  five  days'  detention  at  the  different  towns  of  Acapulco, 
San  Bias,  San  Diego  and  Monterey.  At  some  of  these  towns  there 
was  no  physician,  so  that  medical  services  were  in  great  demand.  At 
San  Bias  many  were  suffering  from  fevers  and  the  venereal  disease, 
without  any  kind  of  treatment.  They  were  not  only  eager  to  get  our 
advice,  but,  what  is  not  always  the  case,  patients  were  willing  to  pay  us 
liberally.  San  Bias  is  an  unhealthy  town.  It  is  situated  on  low  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  marshy  country — in  many  respects  resembling  Chagres. 

During  the  first  week  we  suffered  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  crowded  condition  of  the  ship  ;  as  soon,  however,  as  we 
approached  the  higher  latitudes,  those  who  were  debilitated  by  sickness 
at  Panama  recovered,  and  all  were  rendered  more  comfortable.  To 
show  the  changes  of  temperature  of  the  air  and  water  in  our  daily  pro- 
gress, I  shall  insert  a  table  exhibiting  those  changes,  which  was  carefully 
kept,  and  politely  furnished  me,  by  Mr.  Whiting,  Mate  of  the  U.  S. 
Mail  Steamship  Oregon,  during  the  voyage  from  Panama  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  was  made  between  the  23d  day  of  May  and  the  13th  of 
June,  1849. 


Temperature  of  Air. 

May  24  SO  deg, 

"   25  80  " 

"   26  86  " 

«   27  86  « 

"   28  88  " 

"   29  88  " 


Temperature  of  Water. 

May  24  80  deg. 

"   25  80  << 

"   26  82  " 

«   27  84  " 

"  28  86  " 

«  29  86  " 
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Temperature  of  Air. 


May  30 

88  deg. 

"  31 

88  " 

June  1 

84  " 

«  2 

84  " 

"  3 

84  " 

M  4 

84  " 

"  5 

83  " 

«  6 

75  « 

"  7 

68  " 

"  8 

68  " 

"  9 

68  " 

<<  10 

62  " 

"  11 

59  " 

"  12 

56  " 

"  13 

57  " 

Temperature  of  Water. 


May  30 

86  deg. 

"  31 

86  " 

June  1 

83 

"  2 

80  " 

"  3 

80  " 

"  4 

78  " 

"  5 

76  " 

«  6 

70  " 

££  7 

63  " 

'•'  8 

62  " 

"  9 

60  " 

"  10 

58  « 

«  11 

53  " 

"  12 

50  " 

"  13 

47  " 

San  Francisco  is  situated  on  a  bay  bearing  the  same  name,  in  lat.  38, 
long.  123  or  thereabouts  ;  making  the  difference  in  time,  between  this 
and  Boston,  about  three  hours  and  a  half.  The  town  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  hug  the  shore  for  a  distance  further 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  as  they  gradually  slope  towards  the  water's 
edge,  the  ground  becomes  nearly  level  in  some  places,  so  that  almost  any 
feature  is  presented,  as  mountain,  hill  and  dale,  as  it  were  embracing 
each  other,  in  picturesque  grandeur — 

"  While  heard  from  dale  to  dale, 
Walking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  blended  voice 
Of  happy  labor,  love,  and  social  glee." 

San  Francisco  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  besides  a  much  larger 
floating  population  who  live  on  ship-board  and  in  tents.  The  people  of 
the  place,  I  mean  the  business  portion,  are  mostly  Americans,  and  pos- 
sess the  national  characteristic  styled  "  go-a-headativeness"  Every- 
thing is  conducted  upon  American  principles.  The  condition  of  society 
is  better  than  I  expected  to  find  it.  There  are,  as  in  every  other  place 
in  the  civilized  world,  any  quantity  of  doctors  and  apothecaries.  Medi- 
cal fees  are  very  high,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  promptly  paid.  It 
is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  public  hospital,  and  a  considerable  sum 
is  already  subscribed  for  the  object. 

The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  healthy,  but  cool  and  unpleasant. 
The  mornings  are  tolerably  warm,  but  not  unfrequently  foggy  and  damp. 
About  12  o'clock,  M.,  the  north-west  trades  commence  blowing,  and 
continue  till  3  or  4  o'clock  the  next  morning,  rendering  woolen  clothing 
as  necessary  as  in  New  England  in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
During  the  winter  months  it  is  said  to  rain  nearly  every  day  ;  but  the 
land  breeze  then  prevails,  and  the  weather  is  warmer  than  in  the  summer 
season.  Thirty  miles  from  this,  in  any  direction,  the  climate  is  mild  and 
agreeable,  but  not  as  healthy  as  in  San  Francisco — intermitting,  remitting 
and  congestive  fevers  being  prevalent.  These  fevers,  however,  are  not 
common,  except  in  marshy  districts,  and  on  large  streams.  Were  it  not 
for  the  influence  of  marsh  miasm,  California  would  be  as  healthy  as  any 
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climate  in  the  world.  The  diseases  originating  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco  are  acute  catarrh  and  diarrhoea.  The  former  com- 
plaint is  to  be  attributed  to  the  habitual  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
latter  to  a  saline  principle  contained  in  the  water.  The  water  probably 
contains  sulphate  of  magnesia.  I  judge  from  its  taste,  its  aperient  pro- 
perties, and  the  fact  that  magnesia  is  found  deposited  in  the  earthy  and 
rocky  structures  of  this  region.  Crystals  resembling  Epsom  salts  are 
deposited  upon  bricks  where  this  water  has  been  used  in  mixing  the 
clay  of  which  they  are  formed.  I  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of 
submitting  them  or  the  water  to  chemical  tests.  The  water  evidently 
contains  iron  parytes. 

Catarrhal  complaints  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  require  medical  treat- 
ment. The  diseases  of  the  bowels  are  readily  cured  by  the  use  of 
mild  opiates,  proper  diet,  and  abstinence  for  a  time  from  the  water  as  a 
beverage.  I  have  treated  quite  a  number  of  patients  for  diarrhoea,  and, 
as  far  as  my  limited  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  it  is  a  very  ma- 
nageable complaint. 

Owing  to  the  constant  changes  of  temperature,  the  thermometer  va- 
rying daily  as  it  does,  on  an  average,  from  50  to  60°  F.,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  mercury  ranges  from  45°  to  70°  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours,  I  supposed  that  chronic  bronchial  and  pulmonary  diseases  were 
common  here  ;  but  I  see  no  evidence  yet  to  confirm  such  an  hypothesis. 

Fevers  do  not  originate  here.  The  only  cases  that  I  have  seen  are 
patients  who  have  contracted  the  disease  elsewhere.  Patients  are  often 
sent  down  from  the  mines  for  medical  aid.  These  fevers  present  no- 
thing peculiar.  In  this  atmosphere  fever  patients  soon  get  well,  with  the 
aid  of  tonics  and  proper  care. 

Miners  and  others  are  very  liable  to  get  poisoned.  No  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  satisfy  me  what  the  offending  material  is.  It  grows  all 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  in  the  interior.  Persons  who  lay 
on  the  ground  and  travel  through  the  woods  are  most  liable  to  it.  I 
suppose  every  one  to  be  so,  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  poison.  It 
produces  violent  inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  areolar  tissue  becomes 
thickened,  and  pus  sometimes  forms.  It  manifests  a  partiality  to  parts 
— thus  the  eyes,  face  and  scrotum  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  the 
disease.  The  best  treatment  appears  to  be  cathartics,  cooling  lotions, 
rest  and  low  diet.  It  may  become  chronic,  and  on  the  whole  is  an 
unmanageable  complaint. 

I  have  not  been  to  the  gold  mines,  but  I  have  seen  many  intelligent 
and  respectable  men  who  have  spent  considerable  time  among  them  ; 
and  from  these  and  other  reliable  sources.  I  learn  that  the  reports  which 
I  had  heard  respecting  them  before  I  left  the  States  were  not  exag- 
gerated. The  mines  are  probably  the  richest  and  most  extensive  in 
the  world.  One  thing  is  certain,  they  far  excel  any  that  have  heretofore 
been  discovered.  History  furnishes  no  parallel,  unless  the  mines  of  an- 
cient Ophir  may  be  considered  as  forming  an  exception.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  gold  actually  occurs  in  "  lumps,"  weighing  from  ten  penny- 
weights to  as  many  ounces.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  larger  lumps 
are  found,  weighing  from  one  to  several   pounds.    It  requires  neither 
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experience,  skill  nor  science  to  obtain  the  gold  ;  but  it  does  require  im- 
mense labor  and  great  exposure,  to  pursue  this  business  successfully.  The 
diggers  stand  in  the  water,  the  mercury  ranging  from  90°  to  100°,  ex. 
posed  to  the  malaria  of 

"  Swampy  fens, 
Where  putrefaction  into  life  ferments, 
And  breathes  destructive  myriads ;  or  from  woods 
Impenetrable  shades,  recesses  foul, 
In  vapors  rank  and  blue  corruption  wrapp'd, 
Whose  gloomy  horrors  yet  no  desperate  foot 
Has  ever  dared  to  pierce  3  then,  wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease." 

The  complaints  most  common  in  the  mining  districts  are  congestive, 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  disorders  of  the  bowels. 

But  taking  California  as  a  country,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  as  well  as  the  unequalled  wealth  of 
its  mines. 

"  Rich  is  thy  soil,  and  merciful  thy  clime  ; 
Thy  streams  unfailing-  in  the  summer's  drought ; 
Unmatched  thy  guardian  oaks  ;  thy  valleys  float 
With  golden  waves  5  and  on  thy  mountains  flocks 
Bleat  numberless." 

You  have  doubtless  received  my  communication  dated  at  Panama, 
wherein  I  make  mention  of  the  occurrence  of  the  cholera  on  board  the  Pro- 
peller Col.  Staunton,  on  her  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Chagres,  in  April 
last.  I  mentioned  the  cases  that  occurred  on  the  way  from  the  latter 
place  to  Panama,  those  in  Panama,  he.  There  was  one  other  fatal  case 
that  I  was  not  advised  of  at  the  time  of  writing  ;  the  patient  was  a  pas- 
senger in  the  Staunton,  who  undoubtedly  received  the  infection  on  board. 
The  disease  extended  no  farther.    (Seep.  455,  last  vol.) 

I  also  assumed  that  malignant  cholera  had  never  prevailed  on  the 
Pacific  shores  of  the  American  continent,  but  did  not  attempt  an  explana- 
tion of  the  question  why  it  had  not,  it  having  been  often  introduced.  I 
cannot  ascertain  that  the  cholera  ever  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  at  Valpa- 
raiso, Panama,  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  San  Diego,  Mazatlan,  or  Monterey. 
The  fact  is  certainly  a  very  curious  one,  and  conflicts  somewhat  with  the 
doctrines  of  "  contagion "  and  "  electric  influence."  It  conflicts  with 
the  first,  because  it  did  not  extend  to  the  physicians,  nurses,  and  others 

who  came  in  contact  with  the  sick.    Dr.  ,  who  had  the  cholera 

on  board  the  Staunton,  and  attended  one  patient  at  Panama,  was  a  fel- 
low passenger  with  me  in  the  Oregon.  He  says  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  contagious.  The  woman  who  washed  the  clothes  that  he  had 
on  at  the  time  of  his  sickness,  was  in  good  health  when  he  left  Panama, 
a  month  afterwards.  The  trunks,  baggage  and  effects  of  those  who  died 
at  sea  were  sold  at  auction,  but  experience  has  proved  that  they  were 
destitute  of  fomites.  It  had  the  same  bearing  upon  the  second  doc- 
trine, because  the  circumstances  to  which  the  advocates  of  this  theory 
attribute  the  origin  of  the  malady  would  be  just  as  effective  on  this  as 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent. 

To  what  cause  shall  we  attribute  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  de- 
vastating and  fearful  pestilence,  if  not  to  that  unknown  one,  epidemic 
influence  ?  I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

San  Francisco,  June  30,  1849.  J.  P.  Leonard. 
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CREOSOTE  AND  MORPHINE  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  transmit  to  you  the  following  remedy,  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  obstinate  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  of  the  cholera, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  will  be  found  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
profession.  The  remedy  is  the  syrup  of  creosote  and  morphine,  made 
by  the  simple  admixture  of  pure  creosote  with  the  syrup  of  morphine  ; 
the  strength  of  the  preparation  and  the  quantity  to  be  administered  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  character  and  emergency  of  the  case.  I  have  used 
the  syrup  of  creosote  and  morphine  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  violent 
cases  of  cholera  morbus,  protracted  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  he.  &lc,  and 
have  found  it  to  be  unequalled  in  its  prompt  and  immediate  control  over 
the  inordinate  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  these  cases.  In  the 
treatment  of  cholera,  I  should  depend  upon  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  immediate  relief,  and  thus  affording  time  for  the  operation  of 
means  essential  to  an  ultimate  cure.  Calomel,  camphor,  and  quinine 
combined,  and  in  large  quantities,  would  be  the  articles  with  which  I 
should  follow  the  use  of  the  creosote  and  morphine. 

Respectfully  yours,  A.  W.  Mack,  M.D. 

Schoolcroft,  Mich.,  July  30,  1849. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  LIVING  PHYSICIANS. — NO.  X. 

SAMUEL  GEORGE  MORTON,  M.D.,  FORMERLY  PROFESSOR  OF  ANATOMY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHIA. 


"  His  eye  is  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Plays  on  his  lips :  and  in  his  speech  arc  heard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity,  and  love." 

"  Learning  grows 
Beneath  his  care,  a  thriving,  vigorous  plant: 
The  mind  informed,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate,  and  diligence  is  choice." — Couper. 

"  His  home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty  :  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polished  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss." — Thompson. 


A  fair- haired,  stout-framed,  broad,  but  now  round-shouldered,  amia- 
ble-looking gentleman,  whose  manly  forehead  surmounts  light  brows,  blue 
eyes,  and  a  sweet  face,  may  be  seen  daily,  walking  round  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  or  stepping  into  his  carriage,  drawn  by  one  (a  gray)  horse, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tenth  and  Arch  streets.  His  quiet  movements  and 
rather  feeble  gait — one  shoulder  having  sunk  some  inches,  from  a  late 
attack  of  disease  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest — with  a  rather  thoughtful 
air,  and  a  countenance  which  instantly  lights  up  with  a  kind  smile  on 
meeting  a  friend,  point  out  the  distinguished  author  of  the  "  Crania 
Americana"  "  Crania  Egyptica"  "  Organic  Remains"  "  Morton  on 
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Consumption"  "  Morton's  Anatomy"  &c. ;  works  which,  especially  the 
first  and  second,  have  stereotyped  his  name,  in  the  minds  of  all  natural- 
ists, European  and  American.  His  editions  of  "  Mcintosh's  Practice," 
"  Ellis's  Formulary,"  &tc,  also  endear  him  to  his  professional  brethren  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Having  graduated  about  the  year  1818,  Dr.  Morton  visited  Europe, 
spent  some  four  years  abroad,  and  took  a  degree  in  Edinburgh,  writing  a 
beautiful  Thesis  in  Latin,  which  he  afterwards  printed  and  distributed 
among  his  friends.  His  private  preceptor  was  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Par- 
rish,  of  Philadelphia,  one  who  could  enrol  now,  were  he  living,  a  greater 
number  of  pupils,  whose  names  add  lustre  to  medicine  and  surgery,  in 
our  city,  than  perhaps  any  other  man.  Drs.  Wood,  Gerhard,  Barton, 
Yardley,  Noble,  &tc,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  who  might  be  enume- 
rated. Dr.  Morton  spent  some  time  with  his  relatives  in  Ireland — from 
one  of  wjiom  he  received,  a  few  years  ago,  a  very  handsome  legacy — 
and  travelled  over  Great  Britain  generally.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
or  no  he  visited  the  continent,  but  suppose,  from  his  select  Italian  and 
French  libraries,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  scientific  men  of  France 
and  Germany,  that  he  did  so.  A  small  patrimony  enabled  him  early  to 
marry  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  who  has  since  blessed  him 
with  eight  fair  proofs  of  her  affection. 

Science  was  ever  the  pursuit  of  his  placid  but  active  mind.  The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  owes  to  him  more  devotion  and  real  per- 
sonal assistance  than  perhaps  to  any  other  man.  We  well  remember, 
years  ago,  meeting  his  quiet  countenance  among  the  sometimes  busy  and 
active  spirits,  who  then  frequented  this  hall  of  science.  JSIuttall,  the 
great  pioneer  in  American  Botany,  Dr.  Pickering,  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson, 
M'Clure,  and  many  others,  were  the  weekly  visiters  to  this  temple  of 
science.  The  corresponding  secretary  (Dr.  M.)  necessarily  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  and  scientific  of  this^country  and  of  Europe. 
Well  do  we  remember  the  joy  depicted  in  the  countenances  of  these  de- 
votees of  science,  on  the  reception  of  the  magnificent  herbarium  of  the 
lamented  De  Sweinitz,  and  the  deposit  of  the  noble  library  of  M'Clure  ; 
also  the  troubles  about  the  conditions  of  the  legacy  from  the  same  gentle- 
man, viz.,  that  the  house  should  be  open  for  use  on  the  Sabbath.  Since 
those  days  the  little  Academy  has  become  a  mighty  temple,  and  numbers 
among  its  members  nearly  all  the  distinguished  naturalists  of  the  world. 
Great  libraries,  great  herbaria,  and  noble  collections  of  birds,  have  been 
added  since  ;  but  there  is  one  collection  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
world — we  mean  Dr.  Morton's  collection  of  sJculls.  The  mounds  of  the 
American  (North  and  South)  Indian,  the  graves  of  Christendom,  as  well 
as  the  tombs  of  the  Musselman  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  have  dis- 
gorged their  sightless  skulls  for  this  collection.  What  a  language  do 
these  remains  of  humanity  teach  us  !  Hamlet  soliloquizes  over  the  skull 
of  "  Poor  Yorick,"  a  man  of  "  infinite  jest "  ;  but  were  Hamlet  here,  he 
might  soliloquize  over  the  heads  of  fifty  Caesars,  over  the  heads  of  prin- 
ces, chiefs,  generals,  criminals,  Malays,  Indians,  Europeans,  Africans  and 
Chinese.  Nay,  he  might  extend  his  observations  down  through  the  ani- 
mal creation,  from  the  head  of  the  lordly  lion  or  ponderous  elephant,  to 
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that  of  the  humming  bird — and,  with  Byron  while  examining  the  head 
of  some  great  painter,  poet  or  philosopher,  he  might  exclaim — 

"  Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruined  wall, 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul  : 

Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul  : 

Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 

And  passion's  host,  that  never  brooked  control ; 

Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lone  tower,  this  tenement  relit  ?  " — Childe  Harold. 

Dr.  Morton's  mode  of  measuring  the  solid  contents  of  these  skulls,  with 
his  accurate  external  measurements,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  his 
great  works  on  the  subject. 

Geology,  botany,  natural  history,  anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  all 
met  with  a  devoted  student  in  Dr.  M.  ;  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  man  in  our  city,  who  (until  last  winter,  when  over 
labor,  given  to  practice  and  his  late  work  on  Human  Anatomy,  broke 
down  his  health,  and  made  him  an  invalid)  does  a  finer  practice.  One 
of  the  most  accomplished  physicians  among  us,  he  not  only  has  a  large 
private  practice,  but  is  called  in  consultation  far  and  near — even  Boston 
has  found  him  in  consultation  with  her  medical  savans.  In  1832,  '33, 
'34  and  '35,  he,  and  several  others  of  Dr.  Parrish's  former  pupils,  were 
associated  together,  with  their  old  preceptor  at  their  head,  and  delivered 
summer  courses  of  lectures  on  all  the  branches  of  medicine.  Wood, 
Barton,  Bache,  Parrish  and  Morton,  were  the  lecturers.  After  this,  Dr. 
M.  became  associated  with  the  spirited  and  talented  Dr.  Geo.  M'Clellan 
and  his  compeers,  in  the  Pennsylvania  College,  and  for  several  years  de- 
livered the  lectures  there  on  anatomy  and  physiology.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  ceased  public  instruction,  except  with  his  pen — which  the  Ameri- 
can medical  profession  know  is  continually  instructing  the  public.  As 
an  ethnologist  lie  is  generally  admitted  to  have  few  superiors.  The 
American  geologists  and  naturalists  place  him  in  the  chair,  when  they 
meet  at  their  great  annual  meetings,  and  the  writers  and  reviewers  of  the 
English  and  continental  journals  wonder  how  it  comes  that  they  are 
forced  to  resort  to  our  comparatively  new  country  for  information  about 
their  own  heads. 

Among  his  medical  brethren  here,  Dr.  M.  is  looked  upon  as  a  model 
of  the  medical  gentleman.  Always  kind,  liberal  and  considerate,  the 
young  and  the  old  feel  safe  in  consulting  him.  His  residence  is  the  re- 
sort of  the  learned  of  all  countries — the  great  Swedish  scientific  lion,  now 
in  Cambridge,  found  himself  at  home  in  Dr.  Morton's  hospitable  man- 
sion, and  had  here  an  opportunity  of  selecting  such  names  for  his  call  to 
his  public  lectures,  as  he  thought  would  draw  the  largest  audience  at  five 
dollars  a  ticket.  In  fact,  nodes  Mortoniance,  might  be  written  with  great 
profit  to  the  learned,  by  merely  taking  notes  at  the  almost  daily  social 
meetings  at  the  house  of  Dr.  M. 

We  pray  that  an  indulgent  Heaven  may  long  continue  his  peaceful 
life,  to  bless  mankind,  and  by  his  example  teach  the  younger  members  of 
our  profession  what  kind  of  men  they  should  strive  to  be — that  to  be  re- 
spected and  loved,  they  must  be  amiable  and  intelligent.  Cato. 
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HOMOEOPATHY  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  ike  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — As  you  are  very  liberal  in  admitting  to  the  pages  of  your  Journal, 
opinions  and  statements  relative  lo  medical  matters,  and  being  sometimes 
a  contributor,  and  ever  a  "  Subscriber,"  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  a 
little  light  on  a  small  subject ;  and  that  is,  how  is  cholera  treated,  when 
it  is  treated  homoeopathically  ? 

I  would  not  that  your  pages  should  be  much  cumbered  with  such  infi- 
nitesimals, but  if  "  A  Subscriber,"  or  any  other  learned  one,  will  be  so 
good  as  just  to  state,  in  plain  old-fashioned  English,  how,  and  what  with, 
to  cure  cholera,  then  the  readers  of  your  Journal  may  possibly  be  bene- 
fited. To  say  it  is  done  by  homoeopathy,  by  the  third  or  thirtieth  dilu- 
tion of  a  grain  of  silex,  aconite,  charcoal,  chalk  or  sulphur,  is  not  giving 
the  needed  information.  If  I  am  so  dull  as  not  to  have  learnt  what  I 
here  ask  to  be  enlightened  in,  it  is  not  because  I  have  neglected  carefully 
to  read  from  Hahnemann,  Ruchert,  Hull,  Jahr,  he.  he.  Indeed,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  two  thousand  years  of  experience  is  worse  than  nothing, 
for  such  must  be  the  case,  so  far  as  regards  allopathy,  if  the  doctrines  of 
Hahnemann  and  modern  homoeopathy  be  true. 

I  hope  that  the  dealers  in  this  small  business  are,  at  least  some  of  them, 
honest ;  but  it  needs  an  extended  mantle  of  charity  to  think  they  are 
generally  so.  In  acute  and  severe  cases  in  Vermont,  they  dare  not  trust 
a  decillionth  of  a  grain,  or,  according  to  directions  in  the  Orgpnon,  the 
"  smelling  of  a  globule  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed."  Instead  of  this,  they 
resort  to  large  allopathic  doses,  even  so  large  as  to  be  quite  unsafe. 

My  intention  was  not  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  homoeopa- 
thy ;  but  sincerely  wishing  to  know  how  cholera  may  be  cured,  I  ask 
that  "  A  Subscriber,"  or  some  one,  would  reveal,  in  plain-spoken  lan- 
guage, how  it  can  be  clone,  and  thus  oblige  an        Old  Subscriber. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF   MIDWIFERY  BY  FEMALES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Having  long  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  Journal,  and  seeing 
in  the  number  of  July  25th,  a  short  paragraph,  headed — "  Empirical 
School  of  Midwifery,"  and  not  believing  it  could  be  an  emanation  of 
your  own  feelings  upon  the  subject,  from  the  previous  impression  I  had 
received  of  your  character,  I  have  waited  thus  long,  hoping  to  see  it 
noticed  by  some  one  who  entertained  more  liberal  sentiments  with  regard 
to  it.  But  instead,  I  find  in  your  number  of  Aug.  8th,  along  letter  (ex- 
pressing sentiments  still  more  at  variance  with  candor  and  liberality), 

addressed  to  a  certain  Rev.  Dr.  ,  without  signature,  complaining 

of  the  encouragement  which  the  clergy  have  given  to  the  enterprise. 
Your  correspondent  states,  that  he  has  but  a  "  pebble  in  his  ding  "  ; 
yet  a  pebble,  if  guided  by  a  malicious  hand,  may  destroy  a  tender  germ 
just  budding  into  existence.    He  says  controversy  is  not  his  calling  ; 
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you  will  perceive  it  is  much  less  mine.  Yet  as  some  of  his  questions 
seem  to  demand  reply,  and  as  I  fear  those  more  competent  may  shrink 
from  the  task,  I  shall  make  a  feeble  effort  in  defence  of  my  sex,  and 

the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged — leaving  the  Rev.  Dr.  —  to 

notice  his  castigation  as  he  sees  fit,  and  the  "  man  who  reports  himself 
from  25  Cornhill  "  to  defend  himself. 

Your  correspondent  complains  that  the  clergy  are  favorable  to  this 
movement,  and  calls  in  question  the  motives  which  actuate  a  "  body  of 
so  much  intelligence  and  benevolence."  I  answer,  that  it  is  this  very 
intelligence  and  benevolence  that  causes  them  to  feel  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  which  prompts  them  to  advocate  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  rather  than  the  pecuniary  interest  of  a  would-be  favored 
few,  who  would  keep  females  in  ignorance  of  their  own  organization, 
that  they  might  reap  the  benefit  of  their  consequent  suffering.  And  in 
the  present  state  of  "  medical  literature,"  when  every  book  is  filled  with 
technicalities  which  none  but  the  learned  and  scientific  are  expected  to 
understand,  to  whom  are  we  to  look  for  a  precedence  in  these  things,  but 
to  those  in  whom  we  place  the  most  confidence  and  trust.  Your  cor- 
respondent thinks  that  cases  of  difficult  parturition  have  tended  to 
throw  the  practice  naturally  and  legitimately  into  the  hands  of  male 
practitioners.  I  would  ask  if  medical  statistics  have  ever  shown  a 
greater  number  of  deaths  of  parturient  females,  even  when  the  practice 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  females,  and  when  it  was  considered  dis- 
graceful for  a  male  to  be  present.  But  is  it  not  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  the  diffidence  and  disquietude  which  a  delicate  female  must  feel  in 
such  presence  (at  a  time  when  of  all  others  she  needs  to  be  soothed, 
and  made  perfectly  at  ease),  that  difficult  cases  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  ? 

Your  correspondent  says  that  those  who  practise  the  profession  need 
the  experience  derived  from  ordinary  cases  to  qualify  them  to  meet  the 
more  difficult.  But  I  do  not  believe  a  case  of  difficult  parturition  ever 
occurred  in  which  it  would  not  have  been  more  consonant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  sufferer  to  have  had  a  female  practitioner,  provided  they 
could  have  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  that  knowlege  we 
aim  at,  and  claim  that  we  have  a  right  to  possess.  It  is  our  lack  of 
means  for  obtaining  such  knowledge  of  which  we  complain.  He  also 
states  that  he  has  had  cases  which  no  ordinary  female  could  have 
managed  with  safety.  Most  likely  ;  ordinary  females  should  not  be 
engaged  in  the  business.  Ordinary  men  are  not,  or  should  not  be.  But 
let  females  who  have  a  capacity  for  the  business  receive  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  been  so  amply  provided  for  the  "  lords  of  crea- 
tion "  ;  let  them  be  admitted  to  your  college,  receive  the  benefit  of 
your  medical  lectures,  and  have  access  to  your  extensive  libraries,  and 
when  they  have  studied  "  long  enough  "  let  them  be  critically  examined 
by  your  professors,  and  let  such  only  as  are  competent  receive  authority 
to  practise,  and  ordinary  women  would  no  longer  find  employment.  But 
if  (as  your  correspondent  seems  to  insinuate)  our  lecturer  does  not  pos- 
sess the  requisite  qualifications  for  his  office,  is  it  "  courteous^  is  it  gen- 
tlemanly, to  censure  us  for  what  is  our  misfortune  rather  than  our  fault  ? 
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Your  correspondent  doubts  the  reputable  standing  of  some  of  the 
members.  We  know  that  wolves  sometimes  enter  the  fold  in  sheep's 
clothing ;  but  if  he  knows  aught  against  the  character  of  any  one  of  our 
number,  is  it  not  more  candid  and  gentlemanly  to  speak  plainly,  than-by 
such  insinuations  to  injure  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  ? 

Your  correspondent  also  asks,  will  the  "  well-educated  and  most  sen- 
sible women  engage  ?  "  I  would  answer  that  there  may  not  be  many 
whose  tastes  would  lead  them  into  the  study.  But  it  has  always  been 
considered  an  honorable  employment  for  a  man,  and  I  trust  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  no  longer  be  thought  a  disgrace  for  woman 
to  be  capable  of  administering  to  the  necessities  of  her  own  sex.  And 
when  physiological  knowledge  shall  be  more  generally  diffused  among 
females — when  they  understand  more  fully  the  wonderful  organization  of 
their  own  being — they  will  no  longer  remain  thoughtless  or  passive 
upon  so  important  a  subject,  permitting  your  sex  to  monopolize  a  branch 
which  a  proper  sense  of  decorum  should  proclaim  belonged  exclusively 
to  us.  That  time  will  soon  come — already  the  light  of  physiological 
knowledge  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  many  who  have  been  groping  in 
darkness,  and  a  spirit  has  been  aroused  which  will  not  be  allayed  until 
such  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  throughout  the  land. 

Maiden,  Aug.  13th,  1849.  Yours  respectfully, 

One  of  the  Class. 


A  REMEDY  IN  CHOLERA  AND  CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — -Wishing  to  contribute  my  mite  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity,  I  beg  leave,  through  your  wide-spread  Journal,  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing remedy  for  cholera  and  cholera  morbus. 

Take  one  gill  of  good  cider  vinegar,  heated  as  quick  as  possible  and  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  take  it  ;  set  in  a  bowl  of  boiling  water,  add  to  it 
three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  fine  salt  and  one  of  black  pepper.  Take 
teaspoonful  doses,  say  from  ten  to  twenty  in  a  minute,  which  will  stop 
both  puking  and  purging  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  above  has 
been  my  treatment  in  cases  of  cholera  morbus  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  always  with  success.  In  July,  1832,  I  travelled  from  this  place  to 
Burlington,  with  a  gentleman  from  the  South,  wrho  on  the  way  was 
troubled  with  diarrhoea,  and  asked  me  for  a  small  piece  of  opium,  which  I 
gave  him,  in  the  stage  betwixt  Montpelier  and  Burlington.  He  took  tea 
and  retired  to  bed  as  usual,  but  before  daylight  was  taken  with  violent 
puking  and  purging,  cold  extremities  and  all  the  symptoms  of  cholera. 
I  was  called  to  prescribe  for  him  about  daylight,  and  gave  the  above, 
which  in  less  than  ten  minutes  arrested  both  puking  and  purging.  He 
was  bathed  with  the  same,  and  hot  flannels  applied,  with  friction  to  ex- 
tremities. This  was  all  he  took,  excepting  a  tablespoonful  of  charcoal 
made  from  the  crusts  of  bread.  Spirits  of  terebinth.,  with  cantharides 
should  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  spine  and  chest. 

Littleton,  N.  H.,  Aug.  13,  1849.  Wm.  Burns. 
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BRANDY  AND  OPIUM  IN  TETANUS— RECOVERY. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  visit  Miss  A.,  who  was  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  tetanus  or  lock-jaw,  occasioned  by  a  small  wound  in 
her  hand.  She  was  about  23  years  of  age,  and  though  of  good  habits 
and  firm  constitution,  she  had  for  several  years  been  severely  afflicted 
with  various  disorders,  such  as  pain  and  swelling  in  the  side,  dyspepsia, 
epilepsy,  oedema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  derangement  of  the  menses  ; 
the  latter  sometimes  very  painful.  I  found  the  tetanus  to  be  of  the 
class  called  opisthotonos  ;  drawing  the  head,  shoulders  and  lower  extremi- 
ties backwards.  The  spasms  were  excruciating,  recurring  at  intervals  of 
10  or  15  minutes,  and  of  few  minutes'  duration.  During  these  spasms, 
not  only  the  jaws,  but  every  muscle  and  fibre  appeared  as  rigid  and  firmly 
set  as  though  she  had  been  made  of  marble.  During  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  spasms,  the  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system  was  so  far  relaxed, 
that  she  could  swallow  liquids.  I  then  directed  brandy  and  opium  to  be 
administered  as  fast  as  she  could  take  it  (which  she  drank  with  the 
greatest  avidity).  In  less  than  six  hours  I  administered  eight  quarts  of 
good  brandy,  one  pint  of  rum,  and  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  opium,  when  the  spasms  suddenly  ceased — she  at  the  same  moment 
uttering  the  exclamation,  "  Oh,  I  can  see  with  my  blind  eye."  She  had 
been  blind  in  one  eye  from  childhood.  J.  S. 

P.  S. — I  attended  her  during  one  of  her  menstrual  labors,  which  was 
painful  beyond  description,  and  some  two  or  three  hours  elapsed  before 
it  could  be  arrested  ;  but  when  it  did  cease,  she  remarked  that  she  would 
not  presume  to  brave  the  Almighty,  though  she  consoled  herself  by  re- 
flecting that  her  agonies  could  not  be  increased  ;  and  added,  "  never  till 
now  did  I  believe  that  human  being  could  endure  such  pain." 


NARCOSIS  FROM   MORPHIA,  IN  A  CHILD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sib., — The  following  circumstances  occurred  here  a  few  days  since. 

Mrs.  S.  was  taken  suddenly  and  violently  ill.  1  prescribed,  and  she 
took,  several  half-grain  doses  of  sulph.  morphine  at  intervals  of  four 
hours,  with  no  other  effect  than  relief  of  pain,  and  quietude,  with- 
out sleep. 

Her  youngest  child,  aged  11  months,  was  attacked  with  diarrhcea. 
By  mistake,  one  of  the  half-grain  powders  of  morphia  was  given  to  him. 
In  about  four  hours  and  a  half  the  mother's  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
child  by  the  unusual  length  of  his  sleep,  and  his  laborious  and  somewhat 
stertorous  breathing.  I  saw  him  in  about  thirty  minutes.  Believing 
that  entire  absorption  of  the  morphia  had  taken  place,  I  directed  severe 
frictions  to  the  limbs  and  spine,  and  a  large  clear  mustard  paste  to  the 
epigastrium.  The  child  soon  manifested  signs  of  irritation.  Some 
strong  spirits  of  camphor  standing  by,  was  poured  upon  a  napkin  and 
applied  to  the  child's  nostrils.    In  less  than  twenty  seconds  violent  emesis 
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occurred,  once,  and  once  only,  with  scarcely  apparent  nausea.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  inhalation  of  camphor  was  repeated,  with  the  same  result,  in 
the  same  time ;  and  also  the  third  time,  when  only  a  little  mucus  was 
ejected,  but  as  promptly  as  before.  No  other  inhalations  of  camphor 
were  forced,  or  vomitings  took  place.  The  child  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  morphia  in  about  thirty  hours. 

Did  the  camphor  and  vomiting  stand  as  cause  and  effect,  or  simply  as 
coincidences  ?  S.  B.  Sew  all. 

Somerville,  Aug.  17,  1849. 


VICARIOUS  MENSTRUATION. 

[Communicated  to  a  distinguished  Medical  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia.] 

Dear  Sir, — Yesterday,  quite  an  interesting,  and,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  somewhat  unique  case  was  presented  to  me  for  medical 
advice.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  case,  as  detailed  to  me 
by  the  individual  herself. 

Miss  M.,  aet.  20,  of  medium  size,  and  dark  complexion,  was  attacked 
with  severe  pains  in  the  uterine  region,  about  one  year  or  more  ago.  She 
labored  under  a  severe  spell  of  sickness,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Atlee  and 
other  physicians  of  Lancaster.  For  some  time  her  life  was  despaired  of, 
but  she  ultimately  recovered,  and  for  more  than  nine  months  subsequently 
was  unable  to  urinate,  save  by  the  aid  of  the  catheter.  Her  catamenial 
discharge  appears  monthly,  and,  according  to  her  account,  plentifully. 
Her  menstruation  continues  usually  about  four  days  ;  but  the  most  in- 
teresting part  is,  that,  at  each  menstrual  period,  she  spits  up  large  coagula 
of  blood,  and  there  is  also  a  discharge  from  one  of  her  nipples  of  a  san- 
guineous fluid,  both  commencing,  continuing  and  stopping  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  the  menses.  Now  I  have  heard  of  vicarious  menstrua- 
tion, but  then  there  was  no  discharge  from  the  uterus  at  the  same  time, 
or,  if  any,  it  was  very  scanty.  Can  it  be  owing  to  an  engorgement  of  the 
stomach  and  mammae  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  uterus  ?  and  if 
so,  whence  the  cause?  Would  it  be  dangerous  to  attempt  arresting  these 
periodical  flows  from  the  stomach  and  mammae  ?  And  if  so,  why  should 
it  be  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  a  goodly  discharge  is  going  on  from  the 
uterus  at  the  same  time?  The  young  woman  is  not  any  ways  emaciated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  looks  quite  plump,  or,  as  the  French  would  say, 
embonpoint.  She  is  troubled  with  considerable  pain  in  the  small  of  her 
back.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  say  more  at  present.  1  wish  you  to 
answer  this  immediately,  and  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  subject,  treat- 
ment, he.  Yours  respectfully,         VV.  R.  B. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.    AUGUST  22,    1  8  4  9. 


Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Cholera. — Samuel  A.  Cartwrighi,  M.D., 
of  New  Orleans,  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  with  the  above  title,  having 
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an  appendix  that  contains  particular  instructions  to  planters  and  heads  of 
families,  remote  from  medical  advice,  in  regard  to  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  cholera.  Such  is  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Cartvvright,  for  both  professional 
skill  and  learning,  that  this  publication  is  unquestionably  exerting  a  com- 
manding and  salutary  influence  in  the  region  of  country  for  which  it  was 
prepared.    The  following  extract  will  show  his  mode  of  treatment. 

"  I  treat  both  the  cholera,  and  what  are  improperly  called  its  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  in  the  same  manner.  By  one  or  more  efficient  doses  of 
medicine,  given  as  soon  as  possible,  viz. — 20  grs.  capsicum  or  Cayenne 
pepper,  20  grs.  calomel,  or  hyd.  cum  creta,  10  grs.  gum  camphor,  15  gum 
Arabic,  and  the  same  of  calcined  charcoal,  mixed  together,  and  given  at 
one  dose.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  being  the  best  vehicle.  The 
end  of  a  towel  or  napkin,  wet  in  cold  water  and  inserted  into  the  mouth, 
immediately  after  swallowing  the  medicine,  will  remove  the  burning,  pun- 
gent sensation  in  the  mouth,  and  also  prevent  vomiting.  Much  water, 
drank  after  taking  the  medicine,  is  apt  to  cause  vomiting,  and  is  less 
effectual  in  allaying  the  burning  sensation,  felt  in  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
than  the  wet  napkin.  If  the  above  composition  be  vomited,  another  should 
be  given,  or  half  doses,  if  only  a  part  be,  until  at  least  one  full  dose  is 
retained  on  the  stomach.  Then  little  sips  of  some  aromatic  teas,  as  chamo- 
mile, mint,  cinnamon,  &c,  to  determine  to  the  surface.  If  the  skin  be 
cold,  or  the  feet  and  hands,  besides  mustard  externally,  hot  salt  in  bags  or 
hot  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  applied  around  the  patient, 
will  assist  in  starting  a  perspiration.  As  soon  as  the  skin  gets  warm  and 
moist,  the  drinks  should  be  given  more  freely,  and  the  hot  applications  re- 
moved entirely.  Fresh,  cool  air  to  be  admitted  in  the  room  from  the  com- 
mencement. As  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  sweat  freely,  warm  drinks 
to  be  given  freely,  or  cold  drinks  if  the  patient  prefers  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  then,  that  the  drinks  should  be  stimulating  or  pungent;  warm 
water  itself  will  not  vomit  when  a  revulsion  is  made  to  the  surface  by  the 
sudorific  powder  just  mentioned,  and  a  perspiration  induced." 


Human  Parturition. — H.  Miller,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
the  author  of  an  octavo  of  468  pages,  bearing  the  title — "  A  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Treatise  on  Human  Parturition."  There  are  twenty-four 
chapters,  embracing  the  whole  that  is  comprised  in  that  department  of 
practical  medicine,  written  in  a  clear,  perspicuous  manner,  and  constituting 
something  more  than  a  common  every-day  system  of  midwifery.  Dr. 
Miller  appears  to  have  been  laborious  in  his  researches,  and  economical 
in  saving  those  results  of  his  experience  and  observation,  which  were  to 
be  the  foundation  of  his  own  feme,  as  a  successful  teacher  and  writer. 
If  there  is  any  particular  feature  in  this  work,  that  strikes  the  reader,  it  is 
the  plain,  straight-forward,  unostentatious  way  of  relating  whatever  he  has 
here  seen  fit  to  record.  In  these  days  of  predominant  self-esteem,  when 
men  of  small  calibre  puff  themselves  up  to  a  dangerous  degree  of  infla- 
tion, it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  learned  but  modest  author,  who,  un- 
conscious of  his  real  influence  over  the  minds  of  others,  without  parade, 
and  in  quiet,  gentlemanly  address,  displays  truth  in  a  way  to  enlighten  and 
permanently  benefit  society.    Such  an  one  we  consider  Dr.  Miller  to  be. 

Swimming. — A  pretty  little  treatise  on  the  science  of  swimming,  with 
various  wood  cuts,  illustrating  the  proper  positions  to  assume  in  the  water, 
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from  the  press  of  Fowlers  and  Wells,  of  New  York,  may  be  had  of  most 
booksellers.  We  fully  agree  with  the  author,  that  all  men  and  women 
should  learn  how  to  manage  themselves  in  the  water.  There  are  condi- 
tions in  which  we  are  all  liable  to  be  placed,  without  a  moment  for  reflec- 
tion, when  life  might  be  severely  perilled,  if  not  lost,  for  want  of  knowing 
how  to  swim.  This  manual  gives  minute  information  upon  all  these 
points,  with  pleasant  historical  allusions  to  this  healthful  and  useful  accom- 
plishment. It  is  now  the  height  of  fashion  at  Lynn  Beach,  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  at  Cape  May,  for  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  to  be  bathing  in 
the  water  at  the  same  time.  At  these,  and  such  like  resorts,  the  book 
would  find  a  ready  patronage. 


Psychological  System  of  Medicine. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Middlesex 
District  Medical  Society,  held  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  Mass. ,  a  discourse 
was  rea4  by  Walter  Kidder,  M.D.,  entitled — "General  Deductions  from 
the  Psychological  System  of  Medicine,  with  an  especial  illustration  upon 
typhus  or  typhoid,  as  read  before  the  Society,"  &c.  As  the  ship  left  port 
in  a  fog,  the  following  notice  was  given  on  the  inside  of  the  title-page, 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  vessel 
was  actually  afloat  in  the  offing.  "  To  the  readers  of  this  paper  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  title  psychological  will  not  be  evident  [that  is  true],  for  all 
proof  to  that  effect  has  been  studiously  avoided  [certainly  it  is  not  there], 
knowing  that  the  admission  of  such  proof  would  lead  to  far  more  exten- 
sive explanations  than  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  read  would 
allow  [meaning  more  unnecessary  prolixity],  for  even  in  its  present 
form  time  would  only  admit  the  reading  of  the  general  deductions,  while 
the  special  illustration  was  of  necessity  omitted  ;"  which  is  much  like 
spreading  a  dinner  table  with  plates  and  sauces,  but  keeping  all  the  meats 
and  other  substantials  out  of  sight.  There  never  was  a  more  curious 
dislocation  of  that  old  proverb,  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  than  in  the  present  case.  Here  is  the  proof,  but  has  there  been 
any  pudding?  After  considerable  declamation,  in  which  Hippocrates  is 
referred  to  as  a  gentleman  of  presumed  respectability  in  his  day,  the  au- 
thor must  have  astonished  the  members  of  the  Middlesex  District  Society 
with  this  solemn  declaration — "  It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  physicians 
and  other  scientific  men,  that  medicine  is  an  uncertain  science."  How 
strange  that  this  impression  should  have  got  abroad  !  The  paragraph 
might  have  been  eked  out  another  line,  by  saying,  with  equal  gravity  and 
concern — this  will  raise  the  deuce  with  us  who  practise  physic  ! 

On  the  8th  page,  the  reader  is  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  transcendental 
darkness;  from  whence,  should  he  attempt  to  escape,  he  will  find  himself 
just  where  Dr.  Kidder  must  have  been  when  he  wrote  the  marvellous  jar- 
gon which  is  here  presented.  Ponder  upon  this  sublime,  syllogistic  non- 
sense. "Ends  are  in  the  first  or  superior  of  the  discrete  degrees  ;  causes 
are  in  the  second,  or  middle  ;  and  effects  are  in  the  third,  or  lowest,  as  is 
self-evident."  Again,  at  the  9th  page  there  breaks  forth  another  of  these 
corruscations  of  mental  light,  that  put  all  common  modes  of  reasoning  on 
medical  subjects  completely  at  defiance.  "  In  fact,"  he  says,  "  singulars 
being  the  offspring  of  universals,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  their 
parents,  can  in  no  way  be  fully  understood."  Ah!  doctor,  you  are  right 
in  that  part  of  the  proposition — "  can  in  no  ivay  be  understood."  It  would 
turn  the  head  of  a  Mandarin  with  a  red  button,  to  manage  such  reasoning. 
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Singular  as  it  may  appear,  ail  this  positively  relates  to  a  general  deduc- 
tion from  the  psychological  system  of  medicine  !  Our  friend  has  much  the 
same  notion  of  disease,  that  General  Jackson  had  of  his  cabinet.  Hear 
what  he  says  on  page  22 — "  All  disease  is,  then,  a  unit."  At  the  39th 
page,  the  power  that  carried  the  author  over  thirty-eight  pages  gave  out; 
whether  the  hobby,  a  jaded  nag,  then  broke  down,  or  the  boiler  burst,  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Middlesex  District  Medical  Society  can  alone 
inform  their  anxious  brethren. 

How  could  a  man  in  his  sober  senses  deliver  such  a  discourse  ?  There 
are  words,  but  few  or  no  ideas;  an  attempt  at  doing  something,  which 
turns  out  to  be  nothing — a  grave  topic  converted  imo  a  farce,  and  the  prin- 
cipal actor  the  author  himself.  We  have  not,  in  these  remarks,  a  particle 
of  malice  towards  any  individual  or  association,  and  were  it  possible  to  find 
anything  to  commend  in  this  discourse,  we  should  do  so  cheerfully.  As 
faithful  chroniclers  of  the  progress  of  medical  literature  in  America,  in- 
cluding the  precincts  of  the  Middlesex  District  Medical  Society^  we  can- 
not do  less  than  proclaim  this  great  pamphlet  to  be  a  great  failure.  Yet 
the  writer  is  not  destitute  of  ability;  and  though  he  has  failed  in  this,  per- 
haps his  first  literary  attempt,  he  may  hereafter  produce  something  that 
will  be  creditable  to  himself,  and  that  we  shall  praise  with  more  pleasure 
than  we  have  now  condemned. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. — Such  is  the  reputation  of  the  asy- 
lum for  the  blind  in  the  city  of  Boston,  that  its  annual  reports  are  sought 
for  with  no  common  feeling.  There  have  been  rare  subjects  in  it,  on 
which  to  write  and  theorize.  Alt  the  world  over,  the  name  of  Laura 
Bridgman  has  become  familiar.  Through  the  philosophical  investigations 
of  the  Superintendent,  some  perplexing  facts  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  regard  to  the  human  mind.  From  all  we  can  discover,  in  a  hurried  exa- 
mination of  the  report,  the  corporation  is  actuated  by  christian  philanthropy, 
altogether  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  age  of  slackness,  when  the  question 
comes  up,  without  bidding — how  much  will  it  cost  ?  It  is  admitted  that 
Dr.  Howe  is  the  institution,  and  without  him  it  would  probably  soon  lose 
its  distinctive  character.  There  are  not  so  many  personal  narratives  intro- 
duced into  the  present  report  as  were  the  charm  of  some  of  the  past  ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  without  interest  to  all  who  have  a  ray  of  sympathy  for 
the  hopelessly  blind. 


Connecticut  Medical  Society. — By  the  published  transactions  we  are  in- 
formed that  Geo.  Sumner,  M.D.,  was  elected  President  at  the  late  anni- 
versary meeting.  The  funds  of  the  institution  exhibit  good  management 
in  the  financial  department.  Dr.  A.  Tolcott  read  a  dissertation  on  hy- 
giene, which  should  be  given  to  the  press.  A  resolution  was  brought  for- 
ward by  a  committee,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  that  clergy- 
men should  be  charged  the  same  fees  as  other  citizens,  and  that  it  shall  not 
be  considered  dishonorable  to  collect  the  same.  Johnson  C.  Hatch,  M.D., 
of  Kent,  is  the  dissertator  for  1850.  Drs.  A.  Welch,  T.  Miner,  H.  A. 
Grant,  and  B.  M.  Fowler,  are  the  delegates  to  the  next  session  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati.  Drs.  Geo.  Sum- 
ner, D.  T.  Brainard  and  N.  B.  Ives,  are  the  representatives  of  the  Society 
for  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  1850.  Dr.  Josiah  G.  Beckwith 
is  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
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The  Cholera  in  Boston. — The  weekly  report  of  deaths  in  to-day's  Journal  shows  an  increase  on 
the  very  large  number  of  the  preceding  week.  The  same  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  character 
generally  of  the  victims  of  the  cholera,  which  has  marked  its  course  hitherto  amongst  us,  still  con- 
tinues—-most  of  them  being  foreigner-;  whose  modes  of  living  have  predisposed  them  to  the  attacks 
of  any  prevalent  epidemic.  Without  including  the  cases  reported  as  cholera,  the  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  bowels,  usually  so  prevalent  in  August,  is  not  materially  greater  than  that  of  last 
year  at  this  season  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  cases  of  sickness  and  death  among  our  own  countrymen 
are  not  more  numerous  now  than  they  were  then.  Among  all  the  deaths  reported  this  week,  7 
were  at  the  House  of  Industry,  10  at  Deer  Island  Hospital,  8  at  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  23  at 
the  Cholera  Hospital.  Americans,  76  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  131.  Our  city  au- 
thorities aie  doing  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  sick.  Measures  have 
been  taken  to  close  the  miserable  cellars  which  have  been  occupied  as  dwellings,  but  which  are 
destitute  of  all  the  means  of  comfort  to  their  crowded  tenants.  The  Committee  on  Internal  Health 
have  also  appointed  physicians  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  attend  the  cases  of  cholera  among 
the  poor,  witli  power  to  furnish  medicine  and  nurses  when  necessary.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  physicians  appointed  :--Phineas  M.  Crane,  M.D.,  IVjavcrick  Square,  East  Boston  ;  Edward 
B.  Morse*  M.D.,  133  Hanover  street,  for  Ward  2  3  John  Spence,  M.D.,  2  Baldwin  place,  for  Wards 
1  and  3  5  C.  F.  Heywood,  M.D.,  3  Chardon  street,  for  Wards  4,  5  and  6  ;  Henry  W.  Williams, 
M.D.,  10  Essex  street,  and  at  the  Cholera  Hospital,  for  Ward  3 ;  Wat.  H.  Thayer,  M.D.,  24  Ha- 
nover street,  for  Wards  7,  9,  and  part  of  10  easterly  of  Washington  street  3  Wm.  Hawes,  M.D., 
37  Common  street,  for  Wards  11  and  the  part  of  10  west  of  Washington  street}  John  A.  Stevens, 
M.  D.,  81  Broadway,  South  Boston,  for  Ward  12. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  celebrated  Magendie,  President  of  a  Committee  of  Health,  is  about  vi- 
siting London  on  a  special  mission,  to  communicate  verbally,  to  the  faculty,  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience in  the  treatment  of  cholera.-— J)rs.  White  and  Fontain,  at  Germantown,  N.  C,  lately  had  a 
murderous  set-to,  without  doing  themselves  much  damage.— Mrs.  West  Hendrickson,  of  Harrison, 
Ohio,  gave  birth,  recently,  to  three  sons,  who  are  all  thriving.— The  Massachusetts  Health  Insur- 
ance Company,  the  last  of  the  lour  health  companies,  chartered  in  1842,  have  voted  to  discontinue 
further  business,  and  close  up  its  affairs.— It  is  stated  that  a  Mr.  Frankland  has  made  a  discovery  of 
what  he  calls  ethyl,  or  the  base  of  ether ;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  base  will  tend  to  the  elucidation  of 
many  involved  questions  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  etherization,  and  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  all  chemists.—  ^rancis  Fontaine  recently  died  at  St.  Alme,  Canada,  at  the  age  of  102  years. — Cho- 
lera is  again  on  the  rise  in  Great  Britain.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  decreasing  in  the  United 
States.-Dr.  W.  M.  Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  late  of  the  Memphis  Medical  School,  Tenn. , 
has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics,  in  the  Transylvania  University,  Ky.— Dr.  Thomas 
Hooker  was  prosecuted  in  Canada,  recently,  on  complaint  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, for  practising  physic  without  license,  and  fined  £10  and  costs.  He  had  better  come  into 
New  England,  where  any  body  can  practise  medicine,  whether  they  understand  it  or  not.— The 
deaths  in  New  York  last  week  were  968,  of  which  38'J  were  by  cholera— a  smalier  number  than  that 
of  the  week  previous.— At  Philadelphia,  the  cholera  has  entirely  disappeared. — Mrs.  Harrington  is 
now  living  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  lUb  years  and'  b  months.  At  the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated Concord  Fight,  April  19ih,  177;),  she  was  married  and  had  two  children. — Andrew  H. 
Brand,  who  lives  on  Green  River,  Ky.,  is  5  feet  3  inches  in  height,  measures  6  feet  around  the 
waist,  2  feet  6  inches  around  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  2  feet  2  inches  around  the  arm,  and  weighs 
500  pounds.— The  Casket  and  Ribbon,  or  tiie  Honors  of  Ether,  by  Win.  H.  Dwindle,  M.D.,  a 
pamphlet  from  the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  is  circulating.  It  advocates 
the  claims  of  Dr.  Morion,  as  discov  erer.— The  citizens  of  Columbia  and  Adair,  Kentucky,  are  suf- 
fering from  a  disease,  and  the  physicians  are  at  a  loss  what  to  designate  it.  There  were  forty  cases 
in  or  near  Columbia,  on  the  25lh  ultimo,  and  four  deaths. — In  the  late  French  National  Assembly 
there  were  no  less  than  forty-nine  medical  men,  forty  of  whom  were  actual  practitioners,  and  nine 
phaimaciens.  A  large  number  of  these — viz.,  thirty — were  not  re-elected,  but  fourteen  new  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  have  succeeded  in  their  election.  So  that  there  are  now  thirty-three  in  the 
Assembly — not  much  of  a  falling  off,  as  the  whole  number  of  members  is  reduced  from  900  to  750. 


Died, — At  Southampton,  England,  John  Shadwell,  M.U.,  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Horsfield,  in  his 
90th  year. — Daniel  Arnold},  M.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Lower 
( 'anada.— At  Beauhamois,  Canada,  Robert  Carricre,  M.D.,  of  cholera.— At  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  Dr. 
Green,  of  cholera. — At  Sylvania,  near  Toledo,  Ohio,  Dr.  Horace  Green,  an  estimable  physician, 
of  cholera. — At  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Thomas  Fitch,  75. — At  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
of  cholera. 


Report  0/ Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  August  18th,  257. — Males,  137 — 
females,  120. — Of  cholera,  111 — dysentery,  21 — diarrhoea,  13 — disease  of  the  bowels,  31 — consump- 
tion, 14 — typhus  fever,  5 — drowned,  4 — sudden  and  unknown,  1— accidental,  4 — infantile,  5 — dis- 
ease of  the  hip,  1 — scarlet  fever,  li — cholera  morbus,  1 — scrofula,  2 — teething,  12 — brain  fever,  1— 
dropsy  of  the  head,  3 — lung  fever,  1 — cholera  infantum,  4 — typhoid  fever,  1 — gangrene,  1 — con- 
vulsions, 2— congestion  of  the  brain,  1 — dropsy,  2— disease  of  the  brain,  1 — tumor,  1 — paralysis, 
2 — debility,  1 — croup,  1 — old  age,  1 — marasmus,  1 — haemorrhage,  2. 

Under  5  years,  79 — between  5  and  20  years,  32 — between  20  and  40  years,  90 — between  40 
and  60  years,  4 1 — over  60  years,  15. 
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Larva  in  the  Meatus  Auditorius. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society,  Dr.  Routh  exhibited  two  small  maggots,  which 
had  come  out  of  the  ear  of  a  gentleman.  This  gentleman  heid  the  office 
of  Superintendent  in  some  gold  mines  in  Brazil.  Being  engaged  on  a 
Thursday  in  October,  1846,  in  reading,  he  was  tormented  by  a  fly,  at 
which  he  struck  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  accidentally  pushed  it 
within  the  meatus  auditorius.  He  was  not  able  to  extract  it  until  four  or 
five  minutes  after,  when  his  daughter  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  means  of  a 
small  forceps.  The  fly  came  out  entire,  excepting  one  leg,  and  alive,  and 
was  seen  by  every  member  of  the  family,  and  recognized  to  be  a  musca 
carnaria,  or  flesh-fly.  On  the  same  evening  he  began  to  feel  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  his  ear,  which  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  internal 
ear  became  exceedingly  painful.  The  sensation  was  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  gnawing  or  rasping  of  the  drum.  The  natives  around  him 
stated  that  maggots  had  been  found  in  the  ear.  An  English  medical  gen- 
tleman was  sent  for,  who  ordered  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  opium  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  to  be  instilled  in  the  ear.  The  pain  and  gnawing,  how- 
ever, were  in  no  way  relieved.  On  the  Saturday,  at  four  P.  M.,  he  was 
seized  with  a  convulsion;  he  moaned  terribly,  plunged  his  head  in  his 
pillow,  bending  forcibly  the  joints,  and  rolling  the  eyes;  the  general  cha- 
racter, however,  of  the  spasmodic  movements  was  clonic;  the  convulsion 
lasted  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  The  medical  gentleman  called  the  same 
evening  with  a  forceps,  extracted  a  living  maggot,  and  ordered  a  weak 
solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  to  be  applied  within  the  ear.  The  rasp- 
ing, gnawing  and  pain  continued.  At  eleven,  P.  M.,  the  same  evening, 
another  convulsion  occurring,  further  medical  aid  was  called  in,  and  on 
consultation,  it  was  agreed  to  apply  white  precipitate  suspended  in  milk  to 
the  ear.  This  was  done,  and  somewhat  relieved  the  pain  ;  soon  after,  two 
other  maggots  came  out  alive.  On  the  Sunday  morning  another  convul- 
sion occurred,  but  much  less  violent ;  the  same  day  a  fourth  maggot  drop- 
ped out,  also  alive.  From  this  time,  all  the  acute  pain  subsided,  but  slowly 
at  first,  as  a  purulent  discharge  continued  to  flow  from  the  ear,  but  which 
at  last  yielded  to  injections  and  counter-irritants.  The  patient  finally  re- 
covered in  about  six  weeks,  but  had  remained  deaf  in  that  ear  ever  since. 
The  case  related  was  very  interesting  :  1st,  as  showing  the  short  space  of 
time  in  which  the  ova  were  deposited,  the  fly  not  having  remained  in  the 
ear  more  than  five  minutes;  2nd,  as  showing  the  rapidity  in  which  they 
were  hatched  in  the  ear ;  3rd,  as  exemplifying  the  non-poisonous  quality 
of  the  cerumen  to  maggots  of  musca  ;  and.  lastly,  as  indicating  the  danger 
of  delay,  and  the  efficacy  of  white  precipitate  as  a  means  of  cure.  Two 
cases  only  were  recorded  in  "  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,"  in  one  of 
which  convulsions  also  were  present,  but  in  neither  was  the  history  of  the 
first  deposition  of  the  ova  given,  which  in  this  case  was  distinctly  traced  to 
a  musca  carnaria. — London  Lancet. 


Night  Visits. — Within  what  hours  ought  physicians  and  surgeons  to 
consider  their  visits  as  "  Night  Visits,"  and  charge  for  them  accordingly? 
This  question  has  recently  been  submitted  to,  and  solved  by,  a  legal  tribu- 
nal in  Belgium.  After  hearing  various  witnesses,  it  was  decided,  that  all 
visits  made  between  9  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.  ought  to  be  regarded  as  night 
visits.  This  decision  seems  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  both  to  patients  and 
medical  men. — London  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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USES  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  PEAT  CHARCOAL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  July  6,  1S49,  Mr. 
Jasper  W.  Rogers  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Uses  and  Properties  of  Peat 
Moss,  and  the  Value  of  Peat  Charcoal,  as  a  Disinfectant  and  Fertili- 
zer." The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  the  useful  purposes  into  which 
the  bogs  of  Ireland  could  be  converted,  by  the  extraction  of  peat  from 
them,  for  its  conversion  into  charcoal.  The  charcoal  extracted  from  the 
Irish  peat  was  far  preferable  to  wood  charcoal,  and  one  of  its  greatest  ad- 
vantages was  the  effect  it  had  as  a  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  agent. 
Wood  charcoal  had  not  that  property  to  nearly  such  an  extent.  It  was, 
therefore,  singular  that  now,  when  there  was  so  much  excitement  about 
sanitary  matters,  an  agent  so  powerful  should  have  been  so  much  overlook- 
ed. It  was  also  valuable  as  being  a  powerful  absorbent,  as  it  would  absorb 
about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  keep  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil  which 
might  surround  it,  while  it  took  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  obnoxious 
gases  inherent  in  night  soil  and  sewage  matter,  and  thereby  did  away 
with  any  bad  effect  which  might  result  from  them.  It,  therefore,  was 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  manure  of  the  greatest  value,  the  propor- 
tions being  two  thirds  of  night-soil  to  one  third  of  charcoal.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  a  better  manure  for  the  food  of  plants — for,  containing 
as  it  did  a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  it  exhaled  the  ammonia  and  the  salt 
which  were  in  the  night-soil,  did  not  allow  them  to  escape,  but  treasured 
them  up,  and  in  due  time  gave  them  out,  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
plants  placed  under  its  influence.  No  better  agent  could  be  found  for 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metropolis.  Were  a  proper 
system  observed,  by  means  of  this  agent  the  sewage  matter  of  London 
could  be  converted  into  a  source  of  great  profit,  while  the  bad  effects 
arising  from  the  effluvia  which  emanated  from  such  matter  would  be  got 
rid  of.  According  to  a  calculation  he  had  made,  the  matter  so  produced 
by  a  family  of  six  would,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  if  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  agent,  yield  £30  per  annum  ;  and  supposing  the  cost 
of  the  charcoal  and  other  expenses  to  amount  to  £15,  which  they  could 
not  exceed,  there  would  still  be  a  clear  profit  of  £15  yearly.  Although 
this  might  be  doubted,  it  was  a  fact  which  he  had  ascertained  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  ;  and  he  had  further  ascertained,  that  were 
ali  the  houses  in  London  which  were  rented  at  upwards  of  £10  to  adopt 
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that  system,  they  would  earn  a  profit  of  £15  per  house,  or  three  mil- 
lions of  money  per  annum.  In  order  to  do  that,  they  would  have  to 
collect  the  refuse  from  all  these  houses  into  one  great  cesspool,  and  then 
apply  the  agent  he  alluded  to  ;  and  were  that  done,  it  would  be  the  best 
means  of  clearing  the  metropolis  of  that  nuisance  which  now  so  much 
affected  the  health  of  its  inhabitants;  for,  as  matters  now  were,  who 
could  stand  for  an  instant  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  those  gratings  in  the 
street  without,  being  sensibly  affected  by  the  effluvia  which  proceeded 
from  it?  After  some  illustrations  in  proof  of  his  statements,  Mr.  Rogers 
concluded  his  paper  by  stating  that  he  was  about  to  give  the  public  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory  by  erecting  an  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  out.  He  did  not  see  the  smallest  difficulty  there 
could  be  in  carrying  it  out  in  the  metropolis.  At  the  present  time  their 
ashes  were  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  in  which  they  respec- 
tively resided  ;  and  why  should  they  not  give  up  the  other  refuse  matter 
in  like  manner  to  the  parish,  upon  a  proper  understanding  ?  It  was  true 
no  experiment  had  been  as  yet  made  on  a  large  scale  in  order  to  test 
the  truth  of  his  theory,  but  the  reason  was,  that  charcoal  could  not  be 
obtained  on  a  large  scale.  He  had  been  requested  by  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  at  Macclesfield,  some  weeks  ago,  to  try  the  experiment  on  a 
nuisance  there,  and  although  the  charcoal  was  of  a  very  bad  descrip- 
tion, the  peat  having  been  obtained  from  a  neighboring  moss,  it  bad  been 
eminently  successful,  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  be  so  in  every  case. 

Mr.  I.  Toulmin  Smith  said,  while  he  did  not  deny  the  efficiency  of 
the  agent  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Rogers,  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the 
use  of  liquid  manure,  as,  after  long  practical  experience,  he  had  found  it 
best  suited  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  On  his  own  premises  he  had 
a  tank,  into  which  the  whole  of  the  excrescence  was  conveyed  from  the 
house,  and  which  he  pumped  out,  and  applied  for  garden  purposes,  in  its 
liquid  state,  and  he  had  always  found  it  answer  well. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  that  the  system  might  do  well  at  Highgate,  but  how 
was  a  man  to  carry  it  out  in  the  heart  of  London  !  There  was  no 
doubt  but  liquid  manure  was  valuable,  but  the  moment  it  was  pumped 
out  of  the  tank,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  air,  that  moment  the 
ammonia  passed  from  it,  and  was  lost ;  but  when  mixed  with  charcoal, 
the  moment  the  ammonia  came  in  contact  with  the  charcoal,  it  was 
fixed,  the  charcoal  acting  as  a  reservoir  for  it,  and  giving  it  out  to  the 
plant  when  it  was  required. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  said  into  his  tank  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  run. 
and  which  he  conceived  was  the  best  agent  for  mixing  the  refuse  mat- 
ter, and  he  thought  it  would  also  be  the  best  agent  for  carrying  away  the 
refuse  of  London. 

Mr.  Rogers  admitted  water  to  be  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  when  a 
drop  of  it  fell  on  one  of  those  particles  of  charcoal,  it  was  retained,  and 
given  out  as  nourishment  to  vegetation  in  due  time  ;  whereas,  if  they 
poured  water  on  the  ground,  and  a  bright  sunshine  was  to  follow  it,  it 
was  all  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  and  vegetation  got  no  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  said  he  came  there  rather  to  gain  information 
than  to  make  any  remarks  of  his  cwn.    He  admitted  that  there  were 
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cases  where  the  agents  referred  to  could  be  applied  with  propriety,  as  he 
had  heard  of  sugar  casks  being  returned  to  the  West  Indies  filled  with 
manure,  disinfected  by  such  a  process  as  that  to  which  their  attention 
was  now  drawn.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that,  as  regarded  London, 
the  system  could  be  brought  into  practical  application.  The  liquid  ma- 
nure, he  considered,  was  quite  sufficient  for  agricultural  purposes.  It 
was  easy  of  transmission,  and  was  now  sent  a  considerable  way  into  the 
country  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  a  change  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  discourage  such  investigations  as  the  present,  as  the 
more  facts  they  could  get  brought  together  on  so  important  a  subject,  the 
better. 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke  upon  the  subject,  alluding  to  the  great 
interest  of  the  question,  when  Mr.  Rogers  sat  down  amidst  much 
applause. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  his  valuable  communication, 
which  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  London. — London  Lancet. 


REPUTED  CASE  OF  STRANGULATED  HERNIA — DR.  PRESCOTTS  RE- 
PLY TO  DR.  STANLEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur gical  Journal. 

Sir, — Believing  that  some  alteration  in  the  statements  in  the  publication 
of  the  case,  named  strangulated  hernia,  and  signed  A.  F.  Stanley,  Win- 
throp,  Me.,  in  the  Journal  of  July  11th,  1849,  would  come  a  little 
nearer  to  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  I  would  submit  the  following. 

The  publication  evidently  points  at  a  victim.  This,  with  me,  is  cor- 
roborated by  what  was  said  by  Dr.  Stanley  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  when,  as  well  as  before  death,  I  dissented  from  him  in 
the  opinion  that  there  existed  a  strangulated  hernia  at  the  right  inguinal 
ring.  Dr.  Stanley  then  said,  in  the  hearing  of  others,  "  the  public  [or 
people]  will  believe  me  before  you."  He  also  said,  in  a  kind  of  sancti- 
fied tone  of  voice,  "  Oh  dear,  if  I  had  been  alone  with  this  man,  fifty 
miles  from  inhabitants,  in  the  woods,  I  should  have  saved  his  life  "  ;  or, 
"  how  I  should  have  saved  his  life." 

On  Thursday,  the  10th  of  May  last,  I  wns  called  on  to  visit  Mr. 
Samuel  Beal,  of  Wales,  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  found  him 
in  bed,  suffering  from  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  but  most  severe  across 
his  belly,  just  below  the  navel.  Here  he  complained  much  of  soreness. 
He  stated  to  me,  that  the  day  before  he  was  building  a  fence  in  a  place 
excluded  from  much  circulation  of  air  ;  and  that  he  was  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  He  also  stated  that  he  drank  much  cold  water,  that 
his  ruptures  came  down  (for  he  had  had  for  several  years  a  large  scro- 
tal hernia  on  each  side),  that  he  reduced  them  and  applied  his  truss,  and 
that  the  one  on  the  left  side  had  not  come  down  since,  but  the  one 
on  the  right  had  been  down  frequently  ;  "  yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  coming 
down  now."  His  truss  was  off.  I  now  requested  him  to  uncover  the 
parts,  which  he  did.    1  then  asked  him  to  reduce  the  hernia,  which  he 
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did  in  ray  presence.  Now  there  was  no  tumor  that  could  be  seen  on 
either  side.  I  then  examined  the  parts  with  my  fingers,  and  could  feel 
no  tumor,  at  the  rings  or  in  the  scrotum,  on  either  side  of  his  body  ; 
nor  did  he  complain  of  tenderness  in  these  parts  ;  but  he  did  complain 
of  soreness  just  below  the  navel.  His  words  were,  I  believe,  "  Oh, 
how  sore  ;  and  that  place  [just  below  the  navel]  is  just  as  sore." 

He  said  his  pain  commenced  about  3  o'clock  the  day  before.  He 
stated  to  me  that  he  was  just  as  he  was  when  I  visited  him  before, 
which  was  on  the  23d  day  of  March.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think 
that  the  spells  of  colic  which  he  had,  were  some  how  connected  with  his 
ruptures.  I  supposed,  from  his  question,  that  he  meant  that  he  frequently 
had  such  pain. 

I  believe  I  never  visited  the  man  but  once  before.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  hernias  were  ever  very  difficult  of  reduction.  The  at- 
tack he  had  in  the  month  of  March,  was  removed  by  a  mixture  of  cas- 
tor and  croton  oils,  with  a  little  peppermint,  in  about  three  or  four  hours. 
His  pulse  were  more  frequent  than  they  should  have  been.  Now  was 
the  critical  moment,  the  time  to  "  rightly  discriminate  " — Dr.  Stanley's 
Thursday — which  with  the  treatment  and  preventing  Dr.  Stanley's  ope- 
rating, decided  the  fate  of  this  man.  What  evidence  has  the  doctor 
that  1  discriminated  wrong  ?  Does  he  know  that  1  did  not  shape  my 
course  of  treatment  for  strangulated  hernia  on  the  right  side  ?  I  liked 
to  have  said  for  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  on  that  side.  He 
says  I  named  the  disease  colic.  I  think,  when  the  truth  is  learned,  it 
will  be  found  that  my  answers  to  inquiries  were  something  like  this — "  his 
symptoms  are  those  of  colic."  1  do  not  know  that  I  made  any  preten- 
sions to  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  I  however 
thought  it  would  not  be  irrational  to  attribute  the  disease  to  other  causes 
than  to  strangulated  hernia.  What  does  he  virtually  say  should  have 
been  my  discrimination  ?  The  answer  must  be  strangulated  hernia. 
Where  shall  we  find  it  ?  There  was  no  external  tumor.  Is  it  impossi- 
ble that  a  hernial  patient  can  have  colic,  enteritis,  peritonitis  and  vomit- 
ings, that  can  reasonably  be  attributable  to  other  causes  than  strangulated 
hernia  ?  Are  the  symptoms  in  these  diseases  unlike  those  of  strangulated 
hernia  ?  I  never  saw  a  strangulated  hernia  but  had  symptoms  unlike 
those  in  the  several  diseases  mentioned.  Was  there  ever  an  inguinal 
hernia  without  apparent  external  tumor  ?  If  there  may  be,  and  has  been, 
what  is  decisive  evidence  of  its  existence?  Shall  we  say  pain  and  ten- 
derness at  the  internal  ring,  with  such  symptoms  as  might  accompany 
these  ?  Had  the  patient  in  question  these  symptoms  ?  I  deny  it. 
Sometimes  he  said  that  pressure  here  hurt  him,  and  sometimes  he  said  it 
did  not.  Did  he  complain  of  pain  here  ?  No  more  than  he  did  in 
other  directions,  about  the  navel.  We  must  cut  and  cut  again  till  we 
find  stricture,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  we  might  never  find 
it.  The  doctor  is  with  the  patient  a  whole  day.  He  examines,  he  feels, 
he  presses  upon  the  parts  with  his  fingers ;  it  recedes  ;  he  removes  the 
pressure,  and  the  part,  in  due  time,  recovers  its  wonted  position.  Here, 
it  is  decided,  is  certainly  a  tumor.  It  is  not  quite  so  elastic  as  I  would 
have  it.    This,  to  be  sure,  is  rather  inexplicable  ;  but  it  is  a  strangulated 
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hernia^  and  I  am  decided  that  an  operation  should  be  immediately  per- 
formed. After  death,  on  post-mortem  examination,  the  inexplicable  diffi- 
culty or  circumstance  is  solved  at  once.  The  want  of  firmness  and 
elasticity  in  the  tumor  was  from  the  looseness  of  the  stricture,  or  want 
of  closeness.  A  loose  stricture  is  no  stricture  at  all.  All  this  1  saw 
after  death.  Why  not  as  well  examine  the  bowel  to  decide  whether  it 
had  been  strictured  ?  And  after  all  this,  it  proves  to  be  an  old  hernial 
sac,  that  had  not  been  home  into  the  abdomen  lor  years.  Now  if 
quacks  are  much  below  this,  God  save  me  from  their  hands. 

In  the  course  of  twenty-two  years,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  I  have 
been  called  on  in  several  bad  cases  of  hernia.  I  have  witnessed  them 
of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  quart  measure.  I 
once  visited  a  patient  who  had  an  umbilical  hernia,  and  judging  from 
the  size  of  the  tumor,  I  should  say  two  thirds  of  his  bowels  were  external 
to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  I  have  witnessed  cases  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  reduction.  But  one  case  of  these  proved  fatal.  This  was  a 
female  with  femoral  hernia.  The  tumor,  with  the  integuments,  was 
about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  divided  in  the  middle.  After  exhausting 
every  rational  means  except  an  operation,  I  advised  her  to  submit  to  that. 
She  refused,  saying — I  will  die  before  I  submit  to  that ;  and  she  did  die. 
She  vomited  stercoraceous  matter,  f  have  never  used  a  cathartic  for  her- 
nia. Bloodletting  and  the  warm  bath,  with  some  applications  to  the 
parts,  have  been  my  only  remedies.  In  local  applications,  I  put  little 
if  any  confidence.  The  treatment  and  length  to  which  it  was  pursued 
by  me  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Beal,  I  will  now  describe. 

The  first  dose  of  medicine  I  gave  hirn  was  a  mixture  of  castor  and 
croton  oils.  This  he  ejected  from  the  stomach,  by  vomiting,  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  soon  repeated  the  same  medicine,  with  the  addition  of  15 
grains  of  calomel.  This  was  retained  on  the  stomach  about  two  hours. 
He  then  vomited  again.  I  now  made  use  of  a  clyster  composed  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  yolk  of  egg  and  sugar,  beat  up  together,  adding  a 
large  quantity  of  warm  water.  After  this,  1  used  thoroughwort  tea  for  a 
clyster.  These  passed  off  quickly,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  faecal 
matter.  I  also  applied  cloths,  saturated  with  a  weak  solution  of  opium, 
to  the  abdomen.  His  pulse  being  considerably  excited,  I  now  let  blood 
about  16  oz.  Soon  after  this,  1  put  him  into  a  tub  of  warm  water. 
I  now  gave  syrup  of  buckthorn,  and  ordered  it  in  small  doses  fre- 
quently repeated.  He  called  for  opiates.  I  observed  to  him  that  they 
might  be  objectionable,  but  if  his  pain  became  insupportable,  I  would 
administer  them.  I  gave  of  sulphate  of  morphine  one  fourth  of  a  grain 
in  a  solution  of  camphorated  mixture,  and  repeated  the  dose.  I  now 
left  him  for  a  few  hours,  having  been  with  him  about  thirty  hours.  In  my 
absence,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  again  put  into  the  tub  of  warm 
water. 

During  this  time,  I  could  but  reason  and  perhaps  conjecture  some. 
For  me  to  entertain  the  idea  a  moment,  that  the  cause  of  the  symptoms 
was  a  strangulation  of  the  bowel,  at  the  right  inguinal  ring,  was  impossi- 
ble. I  had  seen  the  rupture  down,  and  I  had  seen  the  bowel  returned 
into  the  abdomen  again,  fifteen  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
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symptoms,  lie  bad  returned  the  bowel  on  the  left  side  into  the  abdo- 
men a  short  time  before  the  attack,  and  it  bad  never  since  been  down. 
1  never  saw  an  instance,  where  the  bowel  or  hernia  commenced  its  re- 
treat, but  thai  it  was  completed,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Now 
where  shall  I  avail  myself  of  a  cause  ?  I  did  suspect  mechanical  diffi- 
culty somewhere  in  the  abdomen.  But  what  it  was.  was  conjectural. 
Tiie  fact  is,  there  was  no  decisive  evidence.  1  now  decided  on  making 
use  of  moderately  cathartic  doses  of  medicine,  with  such  anodynes  as 
would  not  prove  constipating,  and  otherwise  combat  what  inflammatory 
action  might  he  going  on  in  the  abdomen.  I  therefore  prepared  some 
pills,  containing  calomel,  8  grs.  ;  extract  of  black  henbane,  2  grs.  These 
pills  I  intended  to  have  continued  at  proper  intervals,  as  long  as  I  might 
think  proper.  When  Dr.  Stanley  arrived,  I  had  given  two  of  these 
pills,  and  applied  a  small  blister  to  the  abdomen.  These  are  the  last 
remedies  of  mine,  except  a  clyster  of  which  I  shall  soon  give  some  his- 
tory. Dr.  Stanley  now  took  the  helm.  He  immediately  ordered  calo- 
mel with  tart,  antim.  I  dealt  this  till  he  said  enough  ;  which  was  of 
calomel  about  40  grs.,  with  I  gr.  tart.  ant.  He  then  ordered  half  a  gr. 
sulph.  morph.,  which  the  patient  swallowed.  Now,  in  about  three  hours, 
he  had  taken  of  calomel  56  grs.,  ext.  of  b.  henbane  4  grs.,  tart.  ant.  1 
gr.,  and  sulph.  morph.  J  gr.  Dr.  Stanley  left,  and  I  remained  through 
the  night.  In  the  night,  a  clyster  was  made  use  of,  that  remained  in  the 
bowel  about  two  hours,  and  then  came  away,  washing  away  some  faecal 
matter.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  small  discharge  of  faecal  matter 
from  the  bowel.  Mr.  Abial  Daily,  who  was  with  the  patient  through 
the  night,  said,  when  I  awoke  and  came  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Beal 
was,  and  learned  the  result  of  the  clyster,  "  It  seemed  to  encourage  me 
a  little  "  ;  but  soon  he  found  that  it  was  unsatisfactory,  and  nothing  but 
a  general  operation  through  the  bowels,  could  induce  me  to  give  them 
any  encouragement.  This  is  Dr.  Stanley's  "  partial  operation."  This 
is  his  "  doing  well."  He  says  I  stated  to  him  and  others  that  there  had 
been  a  "  a  partial  operation  from  the  bowels,  and  he  is  doing  well."  It 
is  a  downright  falsehood.  I  never  said  it.  Neither  did  I  ever  use  the 
preposition  from,  as  he  has  used  it  in  the  sentence  quoted.  The  clyster 
did  do  well  ;  it  produced  a  small  discharge  from  the  bowels.  "  We  met 
Dr.  Prescott  at  the  door."  Did  Dr.  Prescott,  after  he  left  for  his  home, 
still  insist  that  the  case  was  one  of  colic  ?  Where  was  Dr.  Stanley  ? 
Was  he  on  the  road  with  him?  Oh!  he  returned  back  into  the  room. 
We  shall  read  it  so,  about  in  the  next  publication.  Now  1  will  venture 
to  say,  that  before  Dr.  Hubbard's  arrival,  the  words  colic  and  hernia  were 
not  mentioned  more  than  half  as  many  times  as  Dr.  S.  has  used  them 
in  the  publication,  and  not  above  one  fourth  as  many  times  as  he  has 
used  the  pronoun  I'm  one  page  of  it.  "  I  therefore  requested  counsel," 
&c.  ;  and  the  counsel  decided  rather  against  the  doctor. 

On  Saturday,  I  left  the  patient  with  Dr.  Stanley  during  most  of  the 
day.  During  this  time,  Dr.  Stanley,  my  notes  say,  gave  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  of  melted  grease  or  lard,  and  three  drops  of  croton  oil. 
Except  the  grease,  Dr.  Stanley's  physic  resembled  the  croton  oil  which  I 
gave  on  Thursday,  that  everlastingly  unfortunate  day  to  the  patient.  I 
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can  hardly  say  anything  in  favor  or  against  the  grease,  for  1  am  not 
well  acquainted  with  its  modus  operandi.  I  saw  some  of  it  vomited  on 
the  bed,  which  congealed  immediately.  It  would  be  some  satisfaction  to 
know  precisely  its  temperature  when  swallowed.  Some  of  the  good 
women  consulted  me  about  giving  coon's  grease.  How  this  would  have 
taken  with  the  doctor,  I  cannot  say.  However,  I  think  he  would  have 
met  it  at  the  dagger's  point. 

"  That  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  alone  could  save  him,"  1 
was  not  certain,  for  1  was  not  sure  of  finding  one.  And  peritonitis  and 
exhaustion  might  kill  him  notwithstanding.  1  can  state  something,  from 
previous  knowledge  in  such  matters,  from  which  as  much  danger  might, 
in  case  Dr.  S.  operated,  be  feared,  as  from  these,  if  there  was  a  bowel 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  knife. 

Dr.  Hubbard  made  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  flax-seed  tea  for  a  clys- 
ter, gave  a  pill  of  opium,  and  raised  his  breech  higher  than  his  shoulders. 
I  did  not  see  him  lift  the  patient  by  the  heels.  The  man  died  on  Sun- 
day in  the  forenoon. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  on  Monday.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bors had  assembled  for  funeral  before  the  examination  commenced.  Some 
of  them  were  present  during  the  dissection.  When  the  body  was  strip- 
ped, I  said,  probably  in  the  hearing  of  all  present,  the  bowel  is  now 
down.  This  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  On  the  left  there  was 
nothing  different  from  what  it  was  the  last  time  I  saw  the  naked  parts, 
before  death.  The  man  had  often  been  alarmed  from  the  frequent 
representations  of  the  danger  of  his  condition.  His  hand  was  an  eter- 
nal porter  at  these  unfortunate  gates.  Hardly  could  the  bowel  emerge 
from  the  intestinal  rings,  before  it  was  put  back  into  the  abdomen. 
During  his  waking  hours,  until  bodily  cares  were  done  away  in  approach- 
ing death,  this  was  ever  attended  to.  I  venture  to  say  that  during  the 
48  hours  I  was  with  him  in  his  last  sickness,  I  saw  him  reduce  the  bowel 
on  the  right  side  forty  times.  Here  was  Dr.  Stanley's  "  strangulated 
hernia,"  which  is  published  to  the  world  as  a  very  uncommon  case  ;  that 
but  few  could  detect,  and  laments  that  others  did  not  possess  discrimina- 
tion like  his.  Long  will  be  his  lamentation,  for  it  is  impossible  that  every 
man  can  see  as  he  saw,  believe  as  he  believed,  or  discriminate  as  he  didr 
1  should  indeed  wish  that  my  brain  might  be  exchanged  for  that  of  a 
sheep  or  an  ass,  when  it  conceives  a  strangulated  hernia,  while  the  bowel 
is  playing  out  and  in  at  the  rings  like  the  piston  of  a  syringe. 

To  expose  the  abdominal  viscera,  as  well  as  other  internal  parts,  that 
might  be  concerned  in  inguinal  hernia,  an  incision  was  made  through 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  commencing  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  and 
continuing  it  down  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  A  second  incision  was  made 
at  the  navel  and  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  across  the  abdomen.  The 
inferior  and  lateral  parietes  were  now  turned  downward  towards  the. 
thighs.  The  two  internal  rings  were  now  brought  into  view,  by  raising 
the  distended  bowels.  A  portion  of  bowel  could  now  be  seen  passing 
through  each  internal  ring.  On  the  right  side  it  evidently  passed  as  low 
as  into  the  scrotum.  Dr.  Stanley  withdrew  the  bowel  on  the  right 
side.    While  he  was  apparently  tugging  at  the  bowel,  I  gently  pressed 
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the  tumor  at  the  scrotum,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gas  escaped,  which 
seemed  to  offend  the  doctor,  he  observing  that  he  wished  me  to  let  it 
alone.  The  hernial  sac  was  not  withdrawn  with  the  bowel,  but  retained 
its  situation  in  the  canal  and  scrotum.  The  portion  of  bowel  that  was 
down,  exhibited  no  stronger  marks  of  inflammation  than  every  other  por- 
tion that  I  saw  in  the  abdomen.  The  descended  portion  did  not  appear 
congested  or  swollen.  I  saw  no  mark  on  the  bowel  at  the  ring,  as  if  it 
had  suffered  from  stricture  here.  After  the  bowel  was  withdrawn,  the 
same  appearance  that  Dr.  Stanley  considered  a  hernial  tumor  before 
death.  I  observed  still  remained.  I  withdrew  the  bowel  on  the  left  side. 
The  length  of  the  bowel  down  here,  was  about  four  or  five  inches  single  ; 
as  it  was  withdrawn  double,  I  thought  it  would  measure  two  or  two  and 
a  half  inches.  On  the  under  side  of  the  descended  portion,  I  observed 
that  the  bowel  appeared  of  a  darker  color  than  the  rest ;  but  could 
not  consider  it  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  It,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  bowels 
that  I  saw,  had  evident  marks  of  severe  inflammation.  The  descended 
portion  did  not  appear  congested  or  swollen,  nor  did  I  discover  marks 
of  severe  pressure  about  it,  where  it  passed  through  the  ring,  or  even  at 
any  other  portion  of  it.  I  did  observe  that  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
bowel  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  appeared  more  distended  than  the 
descending  portion  ;  that  is,  than  the  portion  that  descended  from  the  in- 
ternal ring,  downwards  towards  the  rectum.  The  situation  of  the  de- 
scended portion  of  bowel  here,  was  as  follows.  I  have  said  that  the 
inferior  lateral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  were  turned  downwards  and 
doubled  in  a  line  of  direction  about  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  ilium.  Just  below  this  doubling  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  was  the  internal  ring.  The  bowel  appeared  to  but 
just  pass  the  ring,  and  then  took  a  direction  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  ring,  a  little  upward  and  inward  towards  the  linea  alba  ; 
and  extending  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  ring  in  the  above  direction. 
There  appeared  to  be,  before  the  bowel  was  withdrawn,  a  fulness  or 
small  tumor  in  this  direction  from  the  ring.  When  I  withdrew  the 
bowel,  I  observed  that  the  surface  of  this  tumor  sunk,  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  superficial  abscess,  when  the  matter  is  evacuated.  1 
have  described  correctly  the  situation  of  the  left  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
and  of  the  descended  portion  of  bowel,  but  can  give  no  farther  history. 
I  supposed  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  transversalis  constituted  the  internal 
wall  of  the  bowel  in  this  situation.  The  inguinal  rings  and  canal  were 
not  laid  open  with  a  knife.  Here  Dr.  Hubbard  thought,  I  believe,  there 
might  be,  internally,  if  anywhere,  strangulation  of  a  hernial  kind.  I  ob- 
served that  about  one  inch  in  length  of  the  rectum,  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  sacrum,  was  contracted  to  about  two  thirds  of  its  natural  dinmeter. 
Neither  the  stomach,  duodenum  nor  colon  were  examined.  I  do  not 
recollect  of  seeing  either  liver,  spleen  or  pancreas  ;  but  I  presume  they 
were  in  the  body.  The  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  were 
divided  with  the  knife,  were  at  least  one  and  a  half  inch  thick.  There 
was  at  least  three  fourths  of  an  inch  of  adipose  matter. 

On  the  left  side,  no  one  decided  that  there  was  any  apparent  hernial 
tumor  ;  and  no  one  that  there  was  on  the  right,  except  Dr.  Stanley. 
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And  he  seemed  determined  that  there  should  be  a  hernial  tumor  here, 
and  a  strangulated  one,  and  one  that  should  warrant  an  Operation.  He 
states  that  he  drew  the  bowel  out  on  the  left  side,  that  he  drew  it  out 
easily,  and  that  it  was  of  a  natural  color.  This  is  not  true,  and  can  but 
discover  the  motive  of  the  whole  publication.  I  believe  it  was  So- 
crates that  once  said,  that  "  the  reward  of  telling  a  lie,  is  not  to  be 
believed  when  a  man  tells  the  truth."  I  do  not  say  that  a  great  degree 
of  Ibrce  was  necessary  to  withdraw  the  bowel  on  the  left  side.  1  do 
not  think  much  was  requisite  on  either  side.  The  bulk  of  the  descend- 
ed bowels,  external  to  the  internal  rings,  but  very  little  exceeded  that 
of  the  bowels  at  the  rings  themselves.  The  state  in  which  both  bowels, 
or  the  bowels  on  either  side,  were  found,  I  think  quite  an  objection  to  the 
idea  of  their  strangulation.  The  question  as  to  strangulation  on  the 
right  side,  I  can  but  consider  was  forever  at  rest  before  death.  We 
might  conceive  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  strangulating  a  bowel  where 
the  sac  is  reducible,  and  of  both  being  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  Here  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  reasonable  person  would 
argue,  that  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  would  continue  ; 
but  only  such  as  are  in  common  with  those  of  other  mechanical  obstruc- 
tions of  the  bowels — as  intussusceptio,  and  others  usually  mentioned  in 
the  histories  of  the  causes  of  colic.  With  all  the  force  Dr.  Stanley  says 
he  used  in  withdrawing  the  bowel  on  the  right  side,  the  sac  could  not  be 
withdrawn  with  the  bowel  into  the  abdomen.  On  both  sides,  I  presume, 
one  might  about  as  well  have  thought  of  drawing  the  scrotum  into  the 
abdomen.  With  me  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bowel  on  the  left  side 
descended  as  low  as  the  external  ring.  "  A  stricture  made  by  the 
mouth  of  the  sac."  It  appears  that  his  stricture  was  such  an  one,  that 
even  the  relaxation,  in  death  itself,  could  not  unclench  its  grasp.  Of 
course,  then,  bloodletting,  warm  bath  and  tobacco,  would  have  been  use- 
less and  an  improper  waste  of  time.  Nothing  but  an  operation,  by  his 
trusty  hand,  could  have  relieved.  Now  the  finding  of  the  descent  of  a 
portion  of  bowel  on  one  or  both  sides,  below  the  rings,  is  far  from  being 
conclusive  proof  that  the  man  died  of  strangulated  hernia,  though  vomit- 
ing, pain  and  constipation  were  present.  This  man  simply  vomited  up 
the  contents  of  his  stomach.  There  was  no  stercoraceous  vomiting. 
Dr.  S.  says,  "  the  reason  why  the  hernial  tumor,  during  the  life  of  the 
patient,  was  not  firmer  and  more  elastic,  was  owing  to  the  stricture  not 
being  very  firm  and  close  ;  and  also  the  want  of  tenderness  on  pressure 
is  accounted  for  in  the  same  way."  Such  a  stricture  is  no  stricture  at 
all.  Pressure  on  a  bowel  distended  with  gas,  where  the  gas  is  confined, 
might,  by  putting  the  bowel  too  much  on  the  stretch,  create  pain  ;  but 
inflammation  present  would  account  for  pain  and  tenderness  quite  as 
well.  He  says  the  inguinal  ring  and  canal  were  as  large  as  his  thumb. 
I  have  stated  that  the  bowel  here  played  out  and  in,  about  as  easy  as 
the  piston  in  a  syringe.  He  is  unable  to  say  whether  he  pushed  the 
sac  with  its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  bowel  into 
the  canal  above  the  external  rirg.  Could  not  a  surgeon  of  such  dis- 
criminating qualities,  decide  whether  he  had  returned  the  bowel  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  simply  into  the  canal  ?    Suppose  he  should 
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be  called  on,  in  a  case  where  the  bowel  bad  never  yet  descended  below 
the  external  ring.  If  it  was  undecided,  he  could  cut  to  learn  the  fact, 
if  he  could  hit  the  bunch. 

Then  pressure  was  sufficient  to  reduce  sac  and  contents,  when, 
after  death,  he  pulled  so  hard  as  to  endanger  a  learing  of  the  bowel. 
But  lie  did  not  tear  it,  nor  move  the  sac  any  more  than  he  did  the 
scrotum,  and  he  did  pull  it  through  his  stricture  at  last,  and  left  the  sac 
behind.  No  matter  which  of  these  accounts  for  a  phenomenon  in  his 
hernia,  a  strangulated  one.  Thursday,  then,  was  the  day  of  discrimina- 
tion. No  matter  what  was  thought  of  afterwards,  the  proper  treatment, 
or  the  length  of  time  it  ought  to  have  been  pursued.  As  to  the  length 
of  time,  just  until  Dr.  Stanley  got  ready  to  operate,  or  an  unthinking 
horse  to  rush  into  battle.  He  virtually  accuses  my  treatment  of  being 
improper.  How  does  he  reason  of  his  own  ?  His  eyes  were  open,  as 
he  thinks,  not  blinded  by  ignorance.  Were  not  my  cathartics  and  my 
opiates  as  judicious,  as  proper  as  his  ?  Are  bloodletting  and  warm 
bath  improper  remedies  in  strangulated  hernia  ? 

To  close  this  unpleasant  undertaking,  let  Dr.  Stanley  rest  assured  that 
I  have  a  substantial  witness  to  the  truth  of  my  statements.  I  do  con- 
sider his  report  of  the  case  a  nuisance  ;  and  if  there  were  many  such  in 
the  paper,  the  paper  itself  would  become  one. 

Monjnouth,  Mt.,  August.  1849.  Epaphras  K.  Prescott. 


POINT  OF  A  SHEATH-KNIFE  IN  THE  BACK  NINE  YEARS  -  REMOVAL. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

In  May,  1840.  Capt.   ,  the  subject  of  this  operation,  was  walking 

quietly  along  deck  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  when  he  felt  a  sudden 
and  cutting  blow  on  his  left  shoulder.  He  turned  round  immediately, 
and  saw  one  of  his  crew,  a  Manilla  man.  flourishing  his  sheath-knife,  co- 
vered with  blood.  A  long  and  hard  scuffling  took  place  before  the  man 
was  secured.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  knife  was  found  with  quite  a 
piece  of  the  point  broken  off.  The  captnin  did  not  know,  at  the  time, 
whether  this  piece  was  broken  off  in  his  shoulder,  or  during  the  scuffling; 
though  shortly  after,  the  "  idea  possessed  him  "  that  the  point  was  in  him. 

The  wound  was  not  very  painful  nor  troublesome  ;  there  was  no  feeling 
of  any  foreign  substance  present,  it  discharged  matter  freely,  and  was  en- 
tirely closed  in  three  weeks  after  the  assault.  The  cicatrix  looked  firm, 
entire  and  healthy,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The  shoulder 
afterwards  felt  well,  though  there  was  an  occasional  dull,  indistinct  pain  in 
the  region  of  injury,  but  never  sharp,  nor  pricking.  The  motions  of  the 
arm  and  body  were  free  from  any  uneasy  feeling. 

In  the  following  February,  patient  slipped  and  fell  down  the  compan- 
lonway  stairs,  hitting  his  left  shoulder  against  each  successive  step.  Al- 
most immediately,  there  was  great  swelling  of  shoulder,  with  acute  pain. 
The  swelling  increased  so  much  that  he  "thought  it  would  break."  Ar- 
riving at  Singapore,  ten  days  after  the  fall,  he  was  examined  by  a  surgeon. 
A  free  incision  was  made  in  swelling,  and  a  large  quantity  of  healthy- 
looking  matter  was  discharged.  It  was  then  probed,  but  no  foreign  sub- 
stance detected. 
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From  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  days,  to  the  16th 
May,  1649  (when  he  consulted  me),  there  has  remained  an  opening, 
communicating  with  a  sinus,  with  greater  or  less  discharge,  according  to 
circumstances.  During  these  three  or  four  days,  the  opening  was  closed, 
and  it  was  exceedingly  painful,  "  till  it  broke."  He  has  consulted  many 
surgeons  here  and  abroad,  and  always  asked  if  the  piece  of  knife  could 
he  there.  They  all  said  no,  probably  because  the  probe  never  struck 
upon  it,  and  such  a  iength  of  time  had  elapsed  since  injury.  Every  va- 
riety of  treatment  has  been  recommended  and  adopted,  of  which  strong 
injections  of  nit.  argent.,  tinct.  iodine,  and  bandaging  and  scions,  were 
among  the  most  prominent* 

A  long  sinus  remained  on  the  16th  May,  when  he  consulted  me.  The 
appearance  of  the  parts  was  the  following: — Redness  of  the  skin,  with 
thickening  of  it  and  subjacent  tissues,  below  spine  of  scapula  ;  about  two 
inches  below  commencement  of  acromial  process,  there  were  some  pale, 
flabby,  elevated  granulations,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  opening, 
the  size  of  a  pea,  admitting  easily  a  common  director,  which  passed 
five  inches  obliquely  downward  along  scapula,  and  came  out  of  an 
opening  made  by  seton  ;  no  tenderness,  on  pressure,  in  any  part  of  it. 
At  this  time,  as  nothing  had  been  said  to  me  about  the  knife  being 
broken,  merely  saying  that  he  had  been  stabbed,  my  attention  was  di- 
rected chiefly  to  detect  some  necrosed  portion  of  the  scapula,  a  piece 
of  dead  bone  being  considered  sufficient  to  keep  open  the  sinus.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  found,  nothing  but  a  long  sinus. 

The  sinus  was  freely  laid  open  about  6ve  inches.  No  necrosed  bone 
nor  foreign  substance  was  touched.  The  probe  was  passed  along  inferior 
surface  of  wound,  but  could  not  be  insinuated  into  any  other  opening. — 
The  wound  was  soon  filled  up  with  healthy  granulations,  and  the  whole 
cicatrized,  except  a  small  spot  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  wound, 
where,  after  a  while,  pus  was  discharged,  by  pressure  from  below  up- 
wards. 

The  6th  of  August,  when  he  came  to  me  again,  there  was  a  flabby, 
pale,  nipple-like  projection,  in  the  above  mentioned  spot,  with  an  open- 
ing. Introducing  the  probe,  another  sinus  was  found,  five  inches  long. 
going  nearly  vertically  downwards.  I  told  patient  this  also  must  be  laid 
open.  Dr.  Hayward.  who  saw  patient  at  my  office,  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

August  9th.  in  presence  of  Dr.  Hayward,  the  sinus  was  laid  open  to 
the  extent  of  five  inches.  No  foreign  substance  was  felt  along  track  of 
incision.  Passing  finger  along  the  lower  portion,  it  entered,  quite  easily 
at  first,  still  another  sinus,  going  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  probe 
introduced  here,  touched  some  foreign  substance.  It  could  not  be  hit.  or 
rather  felt,  every  lime.  The  feel  was  rather  peculiar :  at  one  time  rough, 
and  at  another  smooth,  and  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
smooth,  hard  lining  membrane  of  sinus.  It  was  determined  to  lav  this 
open,  which  was  done  to  the  extent  of  over  four  inches.  Patient  said  it 
felt  so  sore  that  no  further  examination  should  be  made  then.  A  com- 
press dipped  in  cold  water,  with  bandage,  was  applied,  and  he  went 
home. 
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The  next  morning,  while  dressing  and  examining  wound,  some  sharp 
substance  pricked  my  ringer.  Introducing  a  pair  of  forceps  in  a  small 
cavity,  on  each  side  of  the  most  dependent  part  of  incision,  the  piece  of 
knife  was  extracted,  an  inch  long  and  aide,  black,  with  the  point  rough 
and  bent  (probably  from  the  blow  on  the  scapula),  and  fifteen  inches  or 
more  from  the  original  seat  of  injury.  This  would  have  been  found,  the 
day  of  the  operation,  if  he  had  not  been  "  too  sore  "  to  examine.  The 
smooth,  flat  surface  of  the  knife  lay  upon  muscle,  parallel  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sinus. 

This  case  is  interesting,  and  somewhat  remarkable,  from  the  fact — 1st, 
that  the  wound  was  entirely  closed  in  three  weeks  after  injury,  and  re- 
mained so  for  nine  months,  till  the  fall  down  the  "  companionway."  2d, 
that  patient  had  experienced  so  little  suffering  from  such  a  sharp-pointed, 
triangular-shaped  substance.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  varied 
motions  of  the  body  would,  at  times,  bring  one  or  more  of  the  points  in 
such  a  position  as  to  produce  a  pricking  sensation.  3d,  that  it  remained 
nine  years,  without  any  sensible  alteration  in  size.  (Would  it  have  remain- 
ed so  unaltered,  if  it  had  been  in  the  stomach  ?)  We  know  that  lead 
frequently  remains  a  long  time  in  the  body  ;  that  a  new  membrane  forms 
around  it,  on  which  the  lead  does  not  act,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
protects  the  surrounding  parts  from  being  injured.  Weight,  position  and 
shape  are  the  most  powerful  causes  for  the  travelling  about  of  substances; 
if  round  or  rough  and  heavy,  its  tendency  will  be  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion, modified  by  the  position  and  motions  of  the  body  ;  if  sharp  and 
liijht,  the  motions  of  the  body  place  it  in  this  or  that  course,  the  very 
sharpness  of  the  point  or  points  preventing  any  new  membrane  from 
keeping  it  in  one  place,  as  in  the  case  of  needles.  4th,  that  the  feel  of  a 
foreign  substance  was  not  constantly  given  to  the  probe,  but  only  when  it 
touched  the  rough  part  of  the  knife  ;  the  coating,  so  to  speak,  of  pus 
upon  the  smooth  surface  rendered  it  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  say 
when  the  probe  touched  the  hard  membrane  of  sinus,  and  when  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  knife,  the  feel  of  both  was  so  much  alike. 

Boston,  Aug.  ilth,  1849.  Geo.  H.  Gay. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  Journal  of  the  8th  inst.,  some  anonymous  medical 
correspondent  makes  many  anxious  inquiries  respecting  the  above-named 
association,  of  which  the  subscriber  is  the  Secretary  and  humble  servant, 
and  "  reports  himself  from  25  Cornhill,  Boston."  Though  it  may  seem  un- 
called-for to  notice  an  article  which  the  writer  had  not  confidence  to  ac- 
knowledge by  his  signature,  yet  as  there  is  no  good  reason  why  any  portion 
of  the  community,  especially  the  medical  profession,  should  remain  in  the 
dark  upon  this  subject,  a  few  paragraphs  will  be  given  in  reply. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Society,  as  the  gentleman  is  aware,  is  to 
provide  the  public  with  a  class  of  women  termed,  in  good  scripture  phrase, 
Midwives,  who  shall  be  qualified  by  instruction  and  practice,  as  they  emi- 
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nently  are  by  nature,  to  pursue  the  very  feminine  vocation  of  waiting  upon 
ladies  in  their  confinement.  That  the  object  is  desirable,  no  one  will 
deny  ;  that  it  is  practicable,  all  past  history,  and  the  present  practice  in 
other  countries  and  to  some  extent  in  our  own,  and  in  this  city,  conclu- 
sively prove.  The  formidable  difficulties,  which  the  gentleman  suggests, 
to  frighten  timid  people,  are  frequent,  as  he  states,  under  the  present 
system,  by  which  they  are  mostly  occasioned,  and  they  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  restoring  the  more  natural  and  safe  administration  of  these  affairs. 
To  effect  this,  the  Society  proposes  to  establish,  in  Boston,  an  Institution 
for  instruction,  with  an  accompanying  Maternity  Hospital  for  practice, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  charity  patients.  A  beginning  has  been 
made,  by  the  instruction  of  twenty  women,  with  such  facilities  as  could 
be  commanded  without  funds  ;  and  they  have  attended  before  and  during, 
but  mostly  since,  taking  lectures,  over  two  hundred  cases,  and  with  the 
best  of  success. 

The  Society  numbers  above  five  hundred  members,  all  good  men  and 
true  ;  most  of  them  heads  of  families,  who  naturally  and  rightfully  feel  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention,  not  only  of 
the  husband  and  parent,  but  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  legislator. — 
Among  numerous  other  well  known  citizens,  who  have  given  the  weight 
of  their  influence  by  connecting  themselves  with  the  Society,  are  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  George  B.  Emerson,  Jonathan  I. 
Bowditch,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  N.  Silsbee,  jr.  (Mayor  of  Salem), 
Jonas  Chickering,  James  Cheever,  Timothy  Gilbert,  Francis  Jackson, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations. 
As  to  the  management  of  the  Society's  affairs,  the  annual  appointment 
of  its  officers,  the  "  Secretary's  salary,"  &c,  perhaps  the  inquirer  will 
trust  that  matter  to  the  good  judgment  of  its  somewhat  numerous 
members. 

Your  correspondent  is  out,  sharp  as  a  lancet,  against  certain  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  who  have  had  the  temerity  to  give 
their  influence  to  this  movement,  and  that,  too,  after  having  received  gra- 
tuitous services  from  physicians.  That  clergymen  have  given  the  Society 
their  influence,  notwithstanding  this  feeling  of  obligation,  shows  their 
strong  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  that  they  regard 
the  general  good  more  than  the  interest  of  their  medical  friends.  So  far 
from  having  meddled  with  that  which  does  not  concern  them,  clergymen 
have  never  done  an  act  more  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  and  pre- 
cepts and  spirit  of  scripture,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  propriety. 
Indeed,  they  should  all  feel  it  their  imperative  duty  to  aid,  by  their  influ- 
ence and  example,  in  restoring  this  office  to  women,  to  whom  it "  naturally 
and  legitimately  "  belongs. 

This  movement  has  nothing  to  do  with  schools  of  medicine,  but  as  to 
this  matter  of  gratuitous  services,  and  ingratitude  in  encouraging  medical 
heresies,  it  has  been  for  some  time  a  subject  of  discussion  and  complaint, 
and  resolutions  have  been  brought  forward  ;  but  no  medical  association,  in 
council  assembled,  has  as  yet  been  willing  to  entertain,  for  a  moment,  the 
idea  of  giving  up  ihe  privilege  of  attending  gratis  in  clergymen's  families, 
well  knowing  that  the  patronage  of  the  pastor  aids  in  seeming  that  of  his 
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society.  And,  after  thus  seeking  this  patronage  and  its  benefits,  it  is  nei- 
ther polite  nor  wise  in  physicians  to  accuse  clergymen  of  ingratitude,  when 
they  happen  to  interest  themselves  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  prefer  to  use  cold  water  or  other  domestic  remedies,  or  homoeopa- 
thy, or  even  to  patronize  a  female  accoucheur.  The  sooner  the  clerical 
profession  discard  these  obligating  gratuities,  and  relieve  themselves  from 
the  condition  and  feeling  of  beneficiaries,  the  better,  both  for  them  and 
their  hearers,  who  could  then  well  afford  to  increase  their  salaries  by  add- 
ing the  amount  of  the  physicians'  fees  !  And,  moreover,  two  so  influ- 
ential professions  should  not  be  too  strongly  bound  together.  Checks  and 
balances  are  important  in  the  social,  as  in  the  natural,  and  in  the  political 
world  ! 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  your  correspondent  expresses  the  sen- 
timents of  the  profession  generally,  but  that  the  majority  of  them  possess 
sufficient  magnanimity  and  disinterested  regard  for  the  public  good  to 
wish  well  at  least  to  this  enterprise,  though  they  may  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
give  it  their  active  support.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Boston,  Aug.  28,  1849.  Sam'l  Gregory. 


ANIMAL  IDIOCY. 

{Extracted  from  a  manuscript  work  by  Enos  Stkvens,  Examining  Agent  for  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioners  for  the  Prevention  and  Restoration  from  Idiocy.] 

When  scrofulous,  or  other  malformations,  or  wounds,  interrupt  the  ner- 
vous connection  of  any  part  of  the  body  with  the  brain,  and  render  it 
almost  powerless,  then  it  is  useless  to  tamper  with  the  organization  of  the 
whole  system  by  means  of  medicines.  Such  cases  must  be  discreetly 
managed,  so  as  to  exercise  the  weak  parts  frequently  ;  and  to  use  but 
little  the  other  parts  in  which  their  proper  stimulus  was  formerly  expend- 
ed. Indeed,  in  almost  all  cases,  where  a  part  or  limb  remains  long 
weak  or  powerless,  but  without  pain,  it  is  from  lack  of  a  good  current 
of  nervous  stimulus  from  the  brain,  rather  than  from  diseases  remaining 
in  its  chemical  organization.  On  this  account,  it  is  necessary,  in  cor- 
recting the  spine  complaint,  to  depend  entirely  on  proper  voluntary  mus- 
cular labor  and  care  of  the  invalid.  In  the  same  manner,  the  weak 
ankles,  that  turn  over  when  children  walk,  and  all  other  analogous  weak- 
nesses, are  strengthened  only  by  proper  exercise,  and  the  enlargement  of 
their  nervous  currents  by  daily  use.  Even  in  the  stomach,  many  per- 
sons often  have  a  dyspeptic  trembling,  not  from  a  disease  still  in  the 
stomach,  but  from  its  fatigue  or  exhaustion  by  more  digestive  labor 
than  its  encumbered  nerves  can  furnish  stimulus  to  perform.  Such  sto- 
machs always  digest  moderate  meals  well ;  but  always  fail  and  pain 
one  when  he  has  eaten  too  much. 

When  we  compare  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  been  idiotic  from  infancy,  with  the  normal  or  average  head,  we 
perceive  that  a  majority  of  them  are  extremely  deficient  in  the  propor- 
tionate development  of  the  cerebellum,  whose  principal  functions  are  to 
report  and  control  muscular  motions.  On  this  account,  there  is  ani- 
mal idiocy  in  the  use  and  control  of  the  muscular  system.  Conse- 
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quently  their  muscular  actions  are  weak  and  awkward,  and  they  have 
but  very  little  delight  in  them.  Hence  they  will  not  take  enough  vol- 
untary  muscular  exercise  to  maintain  tolerable  health;  but  remain  in  in- 
fantile weakness  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind  all  their  lives — unless  sys- 
tematically trained  by  others. 

Nevertheless,  the  cerebellum  is  not  generally  so  deficient  in  the  heads 
of  idiots,  as  the  region  of  Impetuousness  or  Destructiveness,  and  Des- 
patch fulness  or  Combativeness,  whose  functions  are  to  give  energy  and 
despatch,  and  to  regulate  the  dispensation  of  the  nervous  stimulus  to  all 
parts  of  the  constitution.  Frequently  idiots  Jcnow  much  better  than 
they  are  incited  to  undertake  and  do  what  is  required  of  them.  Their 
most  idiotic  deficiency  is  not  in  their  intelligence,  but  in  their  enterprise 
and  animal  strength  and  activity  to  labor  and  keep  the  whole  system 
supplied  with  nervous  stimulus.  Because  the  self-preservers  and  the 
cerebellum  modify  and  control  the  involuntary  operations  of  digestion, 
respiration,  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  growth  and  re-organization 
of  all  parts,  therefore  all  these  functions  in  them  are  idiotically  control- 
led, and  hence  about  half  of  the  idiots  do  not  grow  properly ;  but  are 
deformed,  dwarfs,  or  giants.  If  a  limb  or  any  part  of  the  system  is  de- 
formed in  shape  or  size,  it  is  usually  deficient  in  the  calibre  or  size  of  the 
nerves  of  the  motive  power,  and  hence  is  weak  and  palsied  as  well  as 
malformed. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,   AUGUST  29,    184  9. 


American  Medical  Literature. — Alfred  Stille,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  medical  literature  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  has  issued  a  circular.  The  committee  will  especially  report 
on  the  character  of  the  periodical  medical  publications  of  the  United  States, 
in  reference,  says  Dr.  Stille,  to  the  more  important  articles  presented  through 
that  source,  to  the  profession;  also,  medical  compilations,  original  medical 
publications,  reprints.  &c,  of  foreign  medical  works.  An  immense  amount 
of  labor  will  devolve  upon  the  committee.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  furnish  materials  for  the  report,  to  be  rendered  at  Cincinnati 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1850,  should  do  so. 


Female  Accoucheurs. — One  of  the  strong  and  crowning  arguments  inva- 
riably presented  by  the  advocates  for  the  incipient  school  of  midwifery,  lo- 
cated in  this  city,  is  the  indelicacy  of  having  a  male  practitioner.  It  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  violation  of  certain  great  constitutional  laws  of  nature,  to  per- 
mit a  man  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  that  department  of  practice.  Some 
of  them  are  taking  still  more  elevated  ground,  and  would  have  no  social 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  whatever,  as  it  leads  to  impure  thoughts;  and  with 
respect  to  matrimony,  it  is  viewed  with  a  distrust  which  very  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  idea  that  it  is  awful  in  thp  extreme  to  allow  men  to  ask 
questions  of  female  patients,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
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character  of  their  sickness,  when  it  is  admitted  that  idle,  nay,  vulgar  curi- 
osity prompts  them  to  be  tediously  particular,  and  to  make  inquiries  altoge- 
ther non-essential  in  the  investigation.  The  clouds  portend  a  gathering 
storm.  Perhaps  already  a  great  secret  association  of  females  is  fully  or- 
ganized, like  the  political  clubs  of  Paris,  to  revolutionize  New-England  in 
the  matter  (as  the  courts  of  law  express  certain  transactions)  of  childbirth ; 
and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  carrying  their  point  against  the  all  domineer- 
ing medical  fraternity  of  monopolists,  they  will  strike  deeper,  and  cut  up 
the  tree  of  evil  by  the  roots.  If  a  wife  is  to  be  had,  after  the  grand  mani- 
festo is  issued,  it  must  be  wholly  through  the  cowardice  of  those  weak  sis- 
ters who  have  become  indifferent  to  their  inherent,  legitimate  rights  and 
privileges.  Correspondents  have  addressed  us  of  late  in  a  way  that  indi- 
cates a  mighty  struggle  about  to  commence.  For  ourselves,  we  care  but 
little  about  this  threatening  aspect  of  the  times;  but  with  regard  to  coming 
generations,  who  cannot  take  charge  of  the  earth,  in  turn,  if  those  who 
would  be  their  ancestors  are  thus  cut  off  with  a  shilling,  some  solicitude  is 
manifested. 


Progress  of  Medical  Eclecticism, — A  writer  in  one  of  the  Eclectic  jour- 
nals expresses  himself  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in  ten  years  Cincinnati 
will  be  essentially  an  eclectic  city;  and  further,  as  goes  Cincinnati,  he 
avers,  so  goes  the  west  and  south  !  If  eclecticism  consists  in  stirring  up 
the  elements  of  contention,  some  of  the  new  school  must  be  very  good 
eclectics,  since  they  appear  to  be  perfect  Ishmaelites — their  hands  being 
against  every  one,  and  by  and  by  every  man's  hands  will  be  turned  against 
them,  if  the  war  goes  on  as  bravely  as  those  who  are  the  chief  movers 
seem  to  desire.  The  eclectics  have  called  fervently  upon  Hercules,  of  late, 
with  high  expectations  of  increasing  their  numerical  strength.  A  string  of 
resolutions  is  sent  forth  to  catch  the  patronage  of  homnoopathists,  and  a 
professorship  of  homoeopathy  is  to  be  established  in  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic 
Institution.  Perhaps  the  infinitesimal  gentlemen  can  see  as  far  through  a 
millstone  as  other  people,  in  regard  to  this  scheme. 


Respect  due  the  Medical  Profession. — Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  addressed  the  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut,  at  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  in  May,  upon  the  respect  due  to  the  medical  profession,  and  the 
reasons  that  it  is  not  awarded  by  the  community.  Dr.  H.  is  a  clear,  bold  and 
fearless  writer,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  where  the  difficulty  exists 
— and  all  admit  that  there  is  a  widening  gulf  between  the  people  and  the 
regular  profession.  Moral  excellence,  combined  with  the  highest  scientific 
attainments,  gives  a  physician  no  advantages  of  position  worth  naming,  in 
New  England.  He  cannot  compete  with  a  mushroom  pretender  to  the 
healing  art,  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  simply  because  he  could  not 
succeed  satisfactorily  in  something  else.  Dr.  Hooker  says  there  is  too  much 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  physicians,  to  prefer,  decidedly,  a  popular 
reputation,  because  it  is  profitable  !  The  people  are  opposed  to  medical  so- 
cieties, because  it  is  supposed  that  a  State  society  contemplates  the  imme- 
diate benefit  of  the  physicians;  when  the  fact  truly  is,  that  the  object  of  or- 
ganization is  to  shield  the  whole  public  from  the  imposition  of  quacks. — 
By  this  dissertation,  the  character  of  Dr.  Hooker  is  established  as  an  agree- 
able, candid  reasoner,  who  truly  understands  the  influences  that  operate 
against  the  interests  of  the  whole  profession.    His  pamphlet  should  be  libe- 
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rally  distributed  in  town  and  country,  that  the  true  position  of  the  parties  to 
which  it  refers  may  be  fairly  understood. 


Utica  Asylum  Souvenir. — Dr.  Brigham,  of  the  New  York  State  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  has  collected  some  excellent  maxims,  which  are  compressed 
into  a  small  bibliographical  compass,  to  be  given  to  patients,  on  their  dis- 
charge from  the  institution  for  the  insane  over  which  he  presides  with  a  pa- 
ternal care  and  philosophical  dignity.  As  the  aphorisms  are  expressive  of 
his  own  views  and  opinions,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  feels  the  transitori- 
ness  of  life.  He  perceives,  both  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  which, 
with  more  than  locomotive  speed,  is  hurried  through  its  development  and 
decay,  and  in  the  phases  of  human  society,  that  life  is  wasting  away — and 
that,  therefore,  he  who  would  do  something  more  useful  and  permanent 
than  leave  his  foot-prints  in  the  moving  sands,  must  address  the  moral  na- 
ture of  his  fellow-beings — for  good  impressions  made  on  the  immortal  mind 
abide  forever. 


Quarterly  Homceopathic  Journal. — A  third  number  of  this  work,  which 
was  originally  commenced  by  the  late  Dr.  Becker,  of  Cambridge,  appears 
under  the  joint  editorial  supervision  of  Drs.  Joseph  Birnstill  and  B.  De 
Gersdorf,  from  the  publishing  office  of  Mr.  Clapp,  School  street,  Boston. 
An  unusual  interest  appertains  to  this  number,  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  has  some  local  intelligence — something  American  about  it,  although  such 
portions  consist  mainly  in  notices  of  societies  and  their  transactions.  Gen- 
tlemen who  translate  the  German  into  such  elegant  English  as  character- 
izes the  paper  on  the  repetition  of  medicinal  doses,  action  of  phosphorus  on 
the  animal  organism,and  the  organon,  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  homceopathic  Quarterly  by  relating  more  of  what  the  fraternity  is  ac- 
complishing in  the  United  Slates.  As  the  number  of  homceopathic  practi- 
tioners is  represented  to  be  immensely  on  the  increase,  chiefly  by  emigra- 
tions from  Germany,  it  is  presumed  that  this  publication  will  be  generously 
sustained  :  if  it  is  not,  it  will  be  a  reproach  to  them,  since  there  are  neces- 
sarily both  literary  labor  and  money  expended  in  its  production. 


St.  Louis  University. —  A  new  edifice  for  the  medical  school  of  the 
University,  of  ample  dimensions,  is  now  in  readiness  for  occupancy.  The 
lecture  rooms  are  represented  to  be  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  amphitheatre 
superior  to  any  in  the  country.  It  is  understood  that  unusual  exertions 
are  to  be  made  to  raise  the  medical  department  of  the  University  to  a  high 
position.  In  conformity  to  the  recommendation  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  lecture  period  has  been  extended  by  beginning  earlier. 


Ranking^  Abstract  of  Medical  Science. — Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston's 
ninth  half-yearly  number  of  this  popular  digest,  from  January  to  June, 
1849,  is  abroad.  It  may  be  had  in  Boston  of  Ticknor  &  Co.  Four  medi- 
cal gentlemen  are  associated  with  Dr.  Ranking.  An  excellent  selection  of 
practical  matter  characterizes  this  number.  Price  only  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents.  The  authors  must  give  their  labors  gratuitously,  it  strikes  us  ; 
and  perhaps  the  American  publishers,  out  of  a  generous  spirit  and  desire 
to  elevate  the  profession,  give  in  pretty  much  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing  ! 
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Glycerine. — Mr.  Burnett,  Tremont  Row,  has  this  new  and  elegant  arti- 
cle; which  is  beginning  to  have  a  reputation  with  the  profession  for  the 
amelioration  and  cure  of  various  cutaneous  eruptions.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  describe  the  process  of  making  glycerine,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  in  soap-making,  in  some  common  method  familiar  to  pharmaceutists, 
this  oily,  almost  inodorous  substance  is  obtained  —  vulgarly  known,  in 
olden  times,  as  oil  of  lead.  Dr.  Durkee,  of  Howard  street,  a  gentleman 
devoted  to  the  management  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  whose  success  is 
acknowledged  by  the  community,  speaks  very  favorably  of  it,  we  under- 
stand. This  suggestion,  we  trust,  will  have  the  effect  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians  to  a  preparation  that  may  be  serviceable,  where  others 
have  failed.  The  article  has  also  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Wakley,  of 
London,  as  has  been  seen  by  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal,  in  cases  of 
partial  deafness. 


Memoir  of  Br.  Sturtevant. — Frederick  Hyde,  M.D.,  more  than  a  year 
since,  read  a  memoir  on  the  life  and  character  of  Walstein  Bird  Sturtevant, 
M.D.,  before  the  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Society,  which  has 
been  recently  published  to  gratify  a  demand  that  was  naturally  made  by 
the  numerous  friends  of  the  deceased.  Dr.  Sturtevant  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  energy,  talents,  and  perseverance — qualities  that  seldom 
fail  to  raise  a  person  to  distinction.  Dr.  Hyde  evinces  tact  and  cleverness 
in  biographical  sketching,  that  may  yet  be  cultivated  to  the  enriching  the 
literature  of  our  country. 


The  Cholera  in  London. — The  return  for  the  week  ending  July  14, 
exhibits  a  serious  increase.  The  progress  of  cholera  is  traced  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  last  six  weeks,  in  which  the  numbers  were  successively  22,42, 
49,  124,  152,  and  339  ;  the  progress  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  in  the 
same  period  is  shown  as  follows — 25,  38,  19,  33,  54  and  ]00.  During 
these  six  weeks,  cholera  was  fatal  to  425  males,  and  303  females,  of  whom 
387  died  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  101  in  the  west  and  northern  dis- 
tricts. Considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea  the 
last  week  occurred  under  two  years  of  age  ;  whereas  of  the  339  deaths 
from  cholera,  192  occurred  between  the  a^es  of  15  and  60. 


A  little  Light  on  a  small  Subject.— To  the  Editor.  Sir,— Your  cor- 
respondent '*  Old  Subscriber,"  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  says 
— "1  should  be  glad  to  obtain  a  little  light  on  a  small  subject  ;  and  that  is, 
how  is  cholera  treated  when  it  is  treated  homoeopathically  ?  Will  a  '  Sub- 
scriber,' or  any  other  learned  one,  be  so  good  as  just  to  state,"  &c. 

"  I  "  (as  he,  Mr.  Editor)  "  would  not  that  your  pages  should  be  cum- 
bered with  such  infinitesimals  "  as  would  have  to  be  named  in  a  detailed  j 
account  of  cholera  treatment ;  but  I  would  briefly  reply  to  him  by  saying — 
If,  Sir,  you  really  wish  for  a  little  light,  you  have  only  to  stand  in  the 
rays  which  are  beaming  from  so  many  points.    Turn  your  face  heaven- 
ward, and  keep  your  eyes  open.    You  may  have  "  read  from  "  (or  of)  j 
m  Hahnemann,  Buchert,  Hull,  Jahr,  &c.  &c";  but  had  you  read  in  these 
works,  with  a  view  to  learn  what  they  contain,  you  would  neither  have  I 
asked  the  question  which  you  did,  nor  have  lacked  the  information  which  | 
you  would  seem  to  desire.    Two  things  are  required,  for  you  to  get  such 
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an  answer  to  your  question  as  you  need  ;  first,  to  study  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca  Pur  a  of  Hahnemann,  with  singleness  of  heart,  and  a  holy  purpose; 
and  second,  to  make  a  fair,  practical  trial  of  some  of  the  medicines,  by 
Hahnemann's  rules.  Your  curiosity,  on  the  subject  of  cholera  treated 
homceopathicaliy,  you  can  gratify  by  reading  the  little  works  of  Joslin  or 
Humphrey,  and  reports  in  some  of  the  latest  numbers  of  the  British  and 
American  homoeopathic  journals  ;  in  all  of  which  you  will  find  much  on 
the  treatment  of  cholera  which  to  the  homoeopathic  practitioner  is  valuable 
information.  A  Subscriber. 


Mortality  of  the  City. — The  report  of  deaths  for  last  week,  though  a  large  one,  shows  a  decrease 
in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Boston,  as  well  as  of  the  usual  summer  diseases.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  reported,-  4  were  at  the  House  of  Industry,  and  4  at  Deer  Island  Hospital  and 
other  city  institutions.    Americans,  77 ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  138. 


Medical  Miscellany — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dodd  died  at  St.  Stephens,  New  Brunswick,  a  few  weeks 
since,  at  the  age  of  ill  years.  She  was  born  on  board  a  British  ship  of  war  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
— Quetelet  gives  as  the  medium  height  of  the  French  5  feet  8  inches.  The  English  average  is  said 
to  be  5  feet  7^  inches. — Ten  days  per  annum  is  said  lo  be  the  average  sickness  of  human  fife. — Dr. 
John  Fitch,  of  Logansport,  Indiana,  is  elected  a  member  of  Congress. — Seth  Arnold  died  the  other 
day,  at  Westminster,  yt.,  at  the  age  of  1C1  years,  10  months  and  3  days. — At  Spring  Creek,  N. 
C,  William  Woody  is  now  living  at  the  age  of  111,  and  near  by  him,  M.  Davis,  103 — both  iu 
good  health  and  spirits. — Dr.  Van  Ness,  of  New  York,  has  been  prosecuted  for  not  reporting  cases 
of  cholera  under  his  care. — A  correspondent  at  Barnet,  Vt.,  says  that  severe  cases  of  bilious  colic, 
with  many  cholera  symptoms,  such  as  rice-water  dejections  and  severe  cramping,  have  occurred 
there.  Measles  have  been  prevalent  in  that  section  of  country,  for  some  months  past. — A  lecture 
on  the  preservation  of  the  hair,  delivered  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  Boston,  by  M.  Jacoby,  is  pub- 
lished.— Crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  medical  profession  of  Pa- 
ris, as  a  reward  for  their  generous  conduct  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera. 


To  Correspondents. — Dr.  Castle's  paper  on  Amalgam  has  been  received. 

We  publish  to-day  "  the  other  side  "  of  a  case  reported  recently  in  the  Journal  as  one  of  "  stran- 
gulated hernia."  The  writer  has  been  allowed  to  make  his  statements  and  express  his  views 
in  his  own  way,  as  was  also  the  original  reporter  of  the  case.  We  know  not  the  motives  with 
which  it  was  first  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Journal  for  publication  ;  but  we  supposed  them  to 
be  good,  as  those  certainly  were  which  admitted  it  into  our  pages.  "Perhaps  no  cases  are  more  in- 
structive to  the  profession  than  those  unsuccessful  ones  in  which  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
medical  attendants  exists  before  death,  and  in  which  a  post-mortem  examination  is  made.  We  are 
therefore  always  ready  to  publish  such,  if  no  reason  exists  tor  withholding  them.  But  if  such  cases 
cannot  be  fairly  reported,  on  account  of  the  parties  being  interested,  or  without  being  followed  by  a 
lengthy  or  angry  discussion,  we  shall  be  obliged  hereaiter  to  decline  their  publication  altogether. 
We  know  not  the  merits  of  this  particular  case,  and  are  personally  unacquainted  with  both  its  re- 
porters 5  but  we  trust  that  as  each  has  now  given  his  opinions  respecting  it,  the  matter  will  be  allowed 
to  rest. 


Erratum. — In  last  week's  Journal,  the  residence  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Thayer,  one  of  the  Cholera 
Physicians,  should  have  been  printed  24  Harrison  Avenue. 


Married,— Wm.  G.  Perry,  M.D.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  to  Miss  L.  M.  Fiske. 


Died, — In  Middlesex,  England,  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  author  of  "Conspectus  Pharma- 
copoeia,"' "  London  Dispensatory."  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,"  &.c.  &c. — At  Fort  Laramie, 
of  cholera,  Dr.  Franklin  Cowles,  formerly  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  35;  also,  at  the  same  place,  Dr. 
Macbeth.— At  Woburn  Centre,  Mass.,  Thomas  F.  Saxton,  M.D.,  til. — At  Vernon,  Conn.,  21st 
inst.,  Dr.  Scotaway  Hinckley,  78. 


Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  August  25th,  215. — Males,  109 — 
females,  106. — Of  cholera,  75 — intemperance,  1  — consumption,  12 — disease  of  the  bowels,  22 — diar- 
rhoea, 12 — dysentery,  18 — cholera  infantum,  7 — accidental,  2 — dropsy,  3  —  worms,  1 — croup,  1  — 
scarlet  fever,  3 — disease  of  the  heart,  2 — cholera  morbus,  6 — teeth  ng,  15 — convulsions,  2— typhus 
fever,  3 — canker,  2 — old  age,  ti — marasmus,  2 — dropsy  of  the  head,  ] — infantile,  8 — inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — tumor,  1 — childbed,  1 — brain  fever,  1 — congestion  of  the  brain, 
1 — paralysis,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — erysipelas,  1 — lung  fever,  1 — unknown,  I. 

Under  5  years,  87 — between  5  and  20  years,  29— between  20  and  40  years,  47 — between  40 
and  60  years,  33 — over  tiO  years,  19. 
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[The  following-  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  and 
needy,  by  physicians,  since  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  among  us — a  tri- 
bute as  rare  as  it  is  merited — is  copied  from  the  Richmond  Republican] :  — 

Physicians.  —  We  cannot  observe,  without  the  strongest  admiration,  the 
conduct  of  the  physicians  of  Richmond  during  the  present  epidemic,  and 
we  cannot  forbear  from  publicly  expressing  that  admiration,  however  feeble 
may  be  the  language  in  which  we  endeavor  to  convey  our  feelings.  We  do 
not  claim  for  our  physicians  greater  devotion  than  is  manifested  by  their 
profession  in  other  cities,  but  we  claim  for  the  profession  here  and  every 
where,  that  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  professions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
is  only  at  times  like  these  that  we  fully  realize  the  value  and  the  excellence 
of  these  true-hearted  sons  of  science,  these  heroic  men,  in  comparison  with 
whose  calm  courage  the  fiery  valor  of  the  soldier  sinks  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance. A  period  of  ordinary  health  is  to  the  physician  like  a  time  of  peace 
to  the  soldier,  but  the  visitation  of  the  epidemic  is  the  war  in  which  he 
goes  forth  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  to  the  struggle  with  Death,  that  he 
may  save  the  lives  of  others,  and  perhaps  perish  himself  in  saving  them. — 
Yet  we  hear  men  say  that  physicians  are  paid  for  their  services  !  And  are 
not  all  other  physicians  paid  ?  Are  not  the  soldier  and  sailor  paid  for  their 
services  ?  Were  not  Jackson  and  Taylor,  Decatur  and  Perry,  paid  for  their 
services?  No!  A  grateful  country  placed  a  wreath  of  immortal  glory 
upon  their  brows,  far  more  valuable  than  gold,  a  wreath  which  the  faithful 
physician  deserves  equally  with  a  Napoleon  or  Wellington. 

Look  at  the  conduct  of  our  physicians  here.  See  them,  old  and  young, 
pressing  forward  like  a  band  of  chivalrous  brothers  to  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing humanity.  There  is  no  hovel  so  poor,  so  loathsome,  so  reeking  with 
the  foul  breath  of  pestilence,  in  which  those  messengers  of  mercy  have  not 
been  found  standing  by  the  bedside  of  the  most  miserable  and  destitute 
wretch  in  the  community,  no  matter  what  his  color,  and  exhausting  all  the 
resources  of  medical  skill  for  his  relief.  In  cases  like  these  there  could 
have  been  no  remuneration.  None  was  expected.  But  that  mattered  not. 
Life  was  at  stake,  and  as  rapidly  as  others  would  fly  from  danger,  have  our 
physicians  hurried  to  it,  to  save  their  fellow-men. 

Listen  in  the  night,  and  at  all  hours  you  hear  them  driving  by  in  hot 
haste  to  the  help  of  some  victim  of  the  pestilence.  Sleep  is  a  rare  thing  to 
them.  Sometimes  they  obtain  two  or  three  hours  of  rest,  and  then  are  call- 
ed to  their  exhausting  duties.  Sometimes  night  after  night  passes  without 
their  obtaining  a  minute  of  repose.  Contagion  they  laugh  at.  The  fatigue 
that  exposes  them  to  the  epidemic  they  scorn.  With  a  glorious  enthusiasm 
they  devote  themselves  to  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  We  have  heard 
deeds  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  physicians,  we  have  known  facts  illus- 
trating their  nobility  of  nature,  which  we  cannot  publish,  but  which  we  could 
not  forget  if  we  should  live  a  hundred  centuries — deeds  which  must  surely 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  Great  Physician  of  souls,  and  be  remembered 
at  that  decisive  hour  when  the  declaration,  "  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and 
ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me,"  shall  send  unspeakable  joy  to  every  pure  and  benevolent  heart. 

"  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  This  is  a  feeble  tribute^but  it  express- 
es in  faint  terms  what  thousands  strongly  feel. 
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ON  MEDICINAL  FERMENTED   PREPARATIONS,  OR  WINES. 

BY  BUTLER  LANE,  M.D.,  EWELL,  SURREY. 

To  the  botanical  kingdom  the  science  of  medicine  is  indebted  for  a  large 
proportion  of  medicinal  remedies,  and  their  adaptation  to  practical  pur- 
poses deserves  our  careful  study.  I  trust  that  the  innovation  in  this  re- 
spect which  I  am  about  to  suggest  will  appear  of  practical  utility,  and 
that  it  will  be  deemed  the  result  of  mature  consideration  and  careful 
investigation. 

My  proposition  is,  to  form  fluid  essences  of  most  of  the  vegetable  arti- 
cles of  the  materia  medica,  with  the  aid  of  fermentation,  thereby  gene- 
rating a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  will  suffice  for  their  perma- 
nent preservation.  By  this  method  the  active  principles  of  most  of  the 
vegetable  drugs  can  be  preserved  in  a  genuine  and  efficacious  state,  and, 
I  believe,  may  be  administered  in  the  form  most  genial  to  the  human 
economy.  These  vinous  preparations  have  the  advantage  of  perma- 
nency over  the  infusions  and  decoctions,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
more  readily  available.  In  a  great  measure  they  avoid  the  spirituous 
admixture  of  the  tinctures,  which  is  a  desirable  object,  inasmuch  as  we 
know  that  alcohol  is  ill  adapted  as  the  menstruum  for  many  of  the  vege- 
table medicinal  principles,  and  often  interferes  materially  with  their  due 
therapeutic  influence.  It  will  be  obvious  that  fermented  preparations 
will  possess  a  great  advantage  on  the  score  of  economy,  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  on  an  average,  answering  the  purpose  of  half  a  gallon  of  spirit 
of  wine  ;  and  if  the  necessary  process  connected  with  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation be  somewhat  more  complicated  and  tedious,  yet  that  disad- 
vantage will,  I  think,  be  fully  counterbalanced,  especially  when  the  pre- 
parations are  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  when  lengthened  experience 
has  ascertained  accurately  the  simplest  formula  which  can  be  adopted. 
I  have  not  myself  had  sufficient  length  or  extent  of  experience  fully  to 
realize  all  the  advantages  which  I  believe  the  fermented  essences  may- 
possess  ;  but  at  any  rate  I  am  able  to  point  out  the  simple  method  of 
their  preparation,  and  to  vouch  for  their  medicinal  efficacy.  The  limited 
scale  on  which  my  operations  have  been  conducted,  and  the  interference 
of  the  duties  of  active  practice,  have  rendered  my  observations  more 
imperfect,  and  my  results  less  satisfactory,  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been.    During  the  last  nine  months  I  have,  however,  acquired  some 
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experience,  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  recording.  The  judg- 
ment and  ohservation  of  others  have  assisted  my  research,  and  afforded 
me  some  valuable  suggestions. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  various  wines,  reflection  and  observation  in- 
duce me  to  adopt  certain  principles  of  operation,  which  J  shall  now 
briefly  designate,  and  at  the  same  time  notice  the  various  points  requir- 
ing especial  consideration. 

1.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  select  those  medicinal  substances,  of 
which  the  active  principles  are  capable  of  aqueous  solution.  The  follow- 
ing articles  appear  to  me  well  adapted  for  the  fermenting  process  : — 1, 
aloes  ;  2,  anthemis  ;  3,  armoracia  ;  4,  belladonna  ;  5,  buchu  ;  6,  ca- 
lumba  ;  7,  cantharides  ;  8,  capsicum  ;  9,  cascarilla  ;  10,  catechu  ;  11, 
cinchona;  12,  conium  ;  13,  cusparia  ;  14,  colchicura  ;  15,  ehimaphila  ; 
16,  digitalis  ;  17,  gentian  ;  19,  humulus  ;  19,  hellebore  ;  20,  hyoseya- 
mus  ;  21,  ipecacuanha  ;  22,  lobelia  ;  23,  mezereon  ;  24,  opium  ;  25, 
quassia  ;  26,  rheum  ;  27,  scilla  ;  28,  senna  ;  29,  senega  ;  30,  sarsa  ;  31, 
scoparium  ;  32,  stramonium  ;  33,  serpentarium  ;  34,  taraxacum.  Of  some 
of  these  substances  the  entire  of  the  medicinal  essence  will  be  obtained, 
constituting  a  perfect  extract  ;  of  others,  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  ac- 
tive matter  will  be  isolated  and  rendered  available,  but  that  will  be  the 
leading  principle,  and  in  its  most  efficacious  form,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
that  which  will  be  most  readily  recognized  and  assimilated  by  the  human 
economy. 

2.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  medicinal  principle  must  be  effected 
according  to  the  method  best  adapted  to  each  individual  instance.  Va- 
rious degrees  of  temperature  should  be  employed  in  infusing  and  di- 
gesting the  medicinal  material.  It  will  be  found  that  in  many  instances 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  and  that  it  should  be 
applied  continuously  for  some  time.  In  other  cases,  cold  or  tepid  infu- 
sion or  digestion  is  preferable,  and  frequently  one  part  of  the  aqueous 
menstruum  may  be  used  cold  and  the  other  in  a  heated  state. 

3.  The  aqueous  extract  should  be  submitted  to  fermentation  in  a 
varied  state,  according  to  special  circumstances : — thus,  in  reference  to 
opium,  its  entire  substance  should  undergo  chemical  action,  separating 
merely  the  ligneous  and  earthy  matter  of  the  crude  extract  ;  and  in  treat- 
ing hyoscyamus,  digitalis,  &c„  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  mucilagi- 
nous matter  is  extracted  in  the  first  instance,  yet  it  should  all  be  sepa- 
rated before  fermentation  is  allowed  to  commence.  Again,  a  considerable 
degree  of  concentration  may  sometimes  be  effected  in  the  fermented  pre- 
parations ;  in  some  much  more  than  in  others. 

4.  The  aqueous  soluiion  being  prepared,  a  certain  proportion  of  sac- 
charine matter  is  to  be  added,  to  afford  an  available  pabulum  for  the 
fermenting  process.  The  maximum  amount  of  sugar  which  will  be  re- 
quired will  generally  be  three  pounds,  the  perfect  conversion  of  which 
quantity  would  afford  a  pound  and  a  half  of  rectified  spirit,  being  much 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  preparation,  and  moreover, 
the  complete  fermentation  would  be  tedious,  and  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired for  ordinary  purposes.  The  wines  of  catechu,  cantharides,  opium 
and  aloes,  may  be  prepared  with  even  a  smaller  proportion  of  sugar  than 
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the  above  mentioned.  Malt  may  be  partially  substituted  for  sugar,  and 
in  some  wine  of  gentian  so  prepared  by  Dr.  Shelley,  of  Epsom,  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  answer  admirably,  fermenting  rapidly,  and  the  prepara- 
tion remaining  sound  and  fine.  Mr.  Allan,  of  Epsom,  has  suggested 
the  partial  substitution  of  raisins,  which,  affording  their  grape  sugar  and 
other  fermentable  substance,  would  probably  answer  well,  giving  addi- 
tional body  to  the  wine.  The  bulk,  however,  both  of  the  malt  and  of 
the  raisins,  constitutes  an  objection,  as  it  would  make  the  manufacture 
more  troublesome,  and  cause  considerable  waste. 

5.  It  is  desirable  to  accomplish  the  fermenting  process  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible ;  yeast  should  therefore  be  added,  and  the  mash  placed  in  jars  or 
casks,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  between  70°  and  80°,  which  must  be 
maintained  equably.  At  this  heat  it  must  remain  for  a  period  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty  days,  when  the  sweetness  of  the  liquor  will  have 
much  diminished,  and  the  violence  of  the  chemical  action  will  have 
abated.  The  temperature  should  then  be  reduced  to  about  55°,  and  the 
external  air  excluded  as  soon  as  possible.  After  a  certain  variable  pe- 
riod, the  liquid  will  become  still  and  fine,  and  being  then  bottled  off,  will 
keep  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  the  fermentation  be  carried  on  through- 
out at  the  temperature  of  55°,  a  much  longer  period  will  be  required  ; 
in  some  instances  the  slower  and  more  gradual  chemical  change  is  pro- 
bably more  advantageous.  When  the  fermenting  process  advances  to- 
wards completion,  the  wine  should  on  no  account  be  disturbed,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  equable  temperature  much  conduces  to  the  rapid  and 
thorough  completion  of  the  fermentation.  Some  of  the  common  pre- 
parations, senna,  opium,  gentian,  &c.,  will  bear  much  irregularity  of 
temperature,  and  will  not  finally  be  injured  by  disturbance  while  work- 
ing ;  but  in  the  more  delicate  preparations,  hyoscyamus,  digitalis,  Sic, 
if  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  vary  considerably,  or  the  fluid  be  much 
disturbed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  arrest  the  fermentative  process,  and  it  will 
be  apt  to  recommence  violently,  and  even  tend  to  assume  an  acetous 
character. 

6.  It  is  a  great  object  to  know  when,  the  fermenting  process  having 
gone  on  to  a  sufficient  extent,  it  is  desirable  to  check  its  further  progress, 
and  prevent  its  beginning  afresh.  To  seize  the  proper  moment  of  time 
requires  care  and  judgment,  and  the  state  of  the  wine  as  to  taste  anc| 
appearance  can  alone  afford  a  criterion.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Golding  Bird,  I  endeavored,  with  the  aid  of  the  hydrometer,  to 
ascertain  the  progressive  formation  of  alcohol,  but  I  found  the  variations 
of  specific  gravity  so  irregular,  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  sub- 
stance in  solution,  and  from  the  fermentative  disturbance,  that  1  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  results  ;  generally  an  increase  in  specific  gravity 
would  be  apparent  at  first,  and  finally  a  decrease  of  from  5°  to  50°  per 
mil.  would  occur.  If  the  fluid  be  well  and  thoroughly  fermented,  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  pointed  out,  I  believe  there  will  generally  be  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it  fine,  and  in  good  condition  for  bottling.  It 
usually  merely  requires  to  be  poured  off  into  open  vessels,  in  which  it 
will  settle  and  become  sufficiently  flat  in  from  three  to  seven  days.  In 
some  instances  it  may  require  fining  with  isinglass. 
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I  will  now  offer  a  few  observations  as  to  the  individual  fermented  pre- 
parations with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

Vimim  Semite. —  In  heating  the  senna,  I  first  make  a  strong  cold  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves,  and  subsequently  digest  them  with  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  boiling  water  ;  the  second  infusion  is  then  to  be  reduced  by 
evaporation  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  bulk  down  to 
double  the  strength  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  infusion  ;  it  is  then  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  already  directed.  The  senna  wine  is  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  and  agreeable  aperients  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  acta 
efficiently  by  itself,  in  a  sufficient  dose,  and  generally  without  occasion- 
ing either  nausea  or  griping,  even  though  uncombined  with  any  carmina- 
tive. Saline  matter  is  not  very  soluble  in  the  wine,  but  I  usually  find 
the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  potash 
sufficient  to  augment  its  cathartic  action.  The  senna  wine  which  I  now 
have  in  use  has  been  made  upwards  of  four  months. 

Vinum  Gentians. — The  gentian  wine  is  an  exceedingly  efficient  sto- 
machic tonic,  and  is  obtained  with  much  facility.  I  have  some  prepared 
by  my  friend,  Dr.  Shelley,  of  Epsom,  of  which  the  fermentation  was 
effected,  with  half  malt  and  half  sugar,  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks. 
From  this  and  other  instances,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  partial 
substitution  of  malt  promotes  the  fermentative  process,  and  in  many  in- 
stances would  give  more  permanent  character  to  the  preparation. 

Vinum  Calumba,  V  Cascarilla,  V.  Valerianae. — These  may  be 
made  four  times  the  strength  of  their  respective  Pharmacopoeial  infusions, 
and  will  be  found  satisfactory  and  convenient  preparations. 

Vinum  Opii. — The  wine  of  opium  is  easily  prepared.  I  usually 
make  it  twice  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  tincture.  The  opium  is  to 
be  macerated  in  water  some  days,  and  the  fluid  extract  strained  through 
coarse  canvass,  and  then  submitted  to  fermentation  in  the  usual  manner. 
I  carefully  examined  the  matter  unstrained,  but  could  detect  no  traces  of 
morphia,  though  the  presence  of  narcotine  was  apparent ;  when  dried 
and  powdered,  and  administered  in  scruple  doses,  it  evidently  exerted  no 
anodyne  influence,  but  in  some  instances  there  was  some  stimulating 
effect,  indicated  by  increased  warmth  and  fulness  of  pulse.  The  resi- 
duum which  subsided  after  the  fluid  had  undergone  fermentation  was  che- 
mically and  microscopically  examined  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Shelley,  who 
was  unable  to  detect  the  presence  of  morphia  ;  that  of  narcotine  was 
probable.  I  certainly  find  the  wine  of  opium  in  the  highest  degree  effi- 
cacious, and  am  often  able  to  substitute  it  for  morphia,  where  the  effects 
of  the  tincture  are  decidedly  objectionable.  Mr.  Allan  considers  the 
vinum  opii  to  possess  the  same  medicinal  qualities  as  the  liq.  opii  seda- 
tivus.  I  feel  convinced  that  those  who  will  give  the  fermented  prepara- 
tion a  trial,  will  find  it  a  very  preferable  substitute  for  the  tincture. 

Vinum  Conii,  V.  Hyoscyami,  V.  Digitalis. — These  wines  are  some- 
what troublesome  to  prepare.  I  think  the  addition  of  malt,  as  suggested, 
may  be  available  for  their  more  perfect  fermentation  and  preservation. 

Vinum  Aloes. — This  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and  exceedingly  ser- 
viceable. I  make  it  of  the  strength, one  to  ten,  with  the  addition  of 
sugar,  liquorice  and  saffron  ;  it  is  not  as  unpleasant  as  might  be  expect- 
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ed,  and  is  effectual  as  a  stomachic  and  aperient.  It  does  not  gripe, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  resinous  matter  being  got  rid  of,  as  its  ca- 
thartic action  is  certainly  not  near  so  powerful  in  proportion  as  the  aloes 
in  substance.  The  preparation  will  be  found  a  desirable  substitute  for  the 
compound  decoction. 

Vinum  Catechu. — This  is  a  very  pure  solution  of  tannic  acid,  and 
exceedingly  valuable  as  an  astringent.  It  is  certainly  far  superior  to  the 
infusion  and  the  tincture. 

Vinum  Ipecacuanha,  V.  Rhei. — These  are  very  satisfactory  prepara- 
tions, and  possess  all  the  properties  of  the  drugs  in  substance,  witli  the 
advantage  of  being  freed  from  the  inert  woody  matter.  The  character- 
istic smell  and  taste  of  the  rhubarb  are  strongly  preserved,  whereas  in  the 
other  preparations  they  are  more  or  Jess  disguised. 

Vinum  Cinchona. — This  is  an  agreeable  preparation,  and  appears  to 
retain  within  it  all  the  virtue  of  the  bark.  The  woody  matter,  after  a 
sufficiently  long  infusion  and  coction,  remains  perfectly  tasteless  ;  so, 
likewise,  was  the  sediment  thrown  down,  after  fermentation  ;  it  was  of  a 
resinous  character,  and  when  treated  with  acid,  afforded  no  trace  of  crys- 
talline matter.  Ginger,  myrrh,  jalap,  and  other  medicines  of  which  the 
active  principles  are  chiefly  resinous  in  their  nature,  are  not  available  for 
the  process  of  fermentation. — London  Lancet. 


COMMITTAL  OF  A  MIDWIFE  FOR  MANSLAUGHTER. 

[The  following  report  of  a  most  remarkable  case  is  abridged  from  an 
English  paper  of  August  4th.] 

We  have  this  week  to  record  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of 
improper  treatment  which  has  for  some  time  come  under  our  notice,  and 
which  has  issued  in  the  committal  to  York  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter 
of  a  woman  who  for  many  years  has  been  employed  as  one  of  the  mid- 
wives  to  the  Sheffield  Public  Dispensary.  A  jury  of  respectable  gentle- 
men, having  Mr.  Bussey  for  its  foreman,  was  impanelled  at  the  Town 
Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  5  o'clock,  to  make  inquisition  touching 
the  death  of  a  male  child  born,  but  not  named,  of  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Mappin,  wife  of  Mr.  Francis  Mappin,  of  Queen's  Court,  Shepard 
street,  file  forger.  It  appeared  that  on  the  27th  of  June  last,  Mrs. 
Mappin  had  occasion  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  midwife,  and  the 
person  sent  for  was  Mrs.  Hannah  Cushforth,  of  Biocco  street,  who  had 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  sanction  of  the 
officers  of  the  Public  Dispensary,  and  whose  services  under  such  circum- 
stances were  generally  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  her  neighborhood 
very  efficient.  In  performing  her  office,  from  some  cause  or  other  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  separate  the  body  of  the  child  from  its  head  ;  and, 
if  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses  be  true,  she  made  use  of  such  instru- 
ments, and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  display  on  her  part  the  greatest 
ignorance  and  inhumanity,  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  to  jus- 
tify them  in  returning  the  verdict  mentioned  above.  The  child  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  yard,  and  for  some  time  no  investigation 
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into  the  case  was  instituted  ;  but  the  facts  having  been  brought  before  j 
the  hoard  of  governors  of  the  Dispensary,  and  having  come  within  the  I 
cognisance  of  Thomas  Badger,  Esq.,  the  Coronor  for  the  district,  the 
body  was  forthwith  ordered  to  he  exhumed,  and  a  strict  inquiry  was 
made  into  all  the  particulars.    The  best  mode  of  presenting  the  case 
will  be  to  give  as  cautious  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  as  its  character  1 
will  admit. 

Harriet  Mappin,  wife  of  Francis  Mappin,  of  Shephard  street,  deposed 
— On  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  June,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  sent  j 
for  Mrs.  Cush forth,  who  is  a  midwife  to  the  Dispensary,  and  resides  near 
the  Brocco.  She  came  soon  after  10  o'clock.  She  said  I  should  not 
require  her  services  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  She  asked  for  some  to- 
bacco, and  began  to  smoke,  but  had  nothing  to  drink.  She  asked  me 
to  send  for  half  a  jack  of  gin,  and  when  it  was  brought  she  gave  it 
to  me.  She  got  a  piece  of  tape,  and  said  it  was  to  assist  in  the  birth 
of  the  child.  She  asked  me  for  2d,  and  said  she  wanted  to  get  some 
"  American  coffee  "  for  me,  as  I  was  getting  very  weak  and  my  feet 
cold.  She  got  the  "  American  coffee, "  and  gave  me  some  of  it  several  i 
times.  After  she  had  used  the  piece  of  tape  she  said  she  had  lost  it, 
and  sent  my  mother  for  a  halfpennyworth  of  broad  tape.  She  used  it,  ti 
and  said  she  had  lost  that  piece  also.  That  was  about  2  o'clock  in  the  I 
afternoon.  She  got  another  piece  of  tape,  and  used  it  in  like  manner.  j 
She  then  said  that  if  she  touched  the  child  again  its  head  would  come  I] 
off.  She  hurt  me  a  great  deal,  and  1  lost  much  blood.  Part  of  the 
child  was  born  at  3  o'clock.  Mrs.  Cushforth  called  to  Mrs.  Beaumont  1 
to  come  and  see  it,  and  said  that  its  head  was  clean  off,  but  that  she  had 
never  touched  it.  She  said  the  head  was  in  the  womb.  When  she 
used  the  tape,  I  saw  her  tie  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how.  She  did  not 
cut  the  navel  string.  After  4  o'clock  she  asked  Mrs.  Jowitt  for  a  hook. 
Mrs.  Jowitl  said  that  there  was  nothing  but.  the  meat  spit.  Mrs.  Cush- 
forth said,  "  Well,  bring  it  here."  1  saw  her  break  one  of  the  hooks 
off,  and  she  told  Mrs.  Jowitt  to  straighten  the  wire  which  had  been 
trapped  round  it,  but  not  to  straighten  the  hook.  This  was  done,  and 
Mrs.  Jowitt  introduced  the  hook  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  child  out 
of  the  womb.  It  was  an  iron  hook.  She  hurt  me  very  bad,  and  I  told 
her  to  let  me  alone,  and  let  me  die,  as  1  was  in  so  much  pain.  After 
drawing  her  hand  backward  and  forward  she  took  the  hook  out,  and  said 
it  was  of  no  use.  About  6  o'clock,  Mr.  Moore,  surgeon,  was  sent  for. 
He  came,  and  got  out  the  head  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
afterbirth.  One  of  the  feet  of  the  child  had  been  screwed  round.  The 
hook  that  she  used  she  took  away  with  her.  Mrs.  Jowitt  took  the  child 
to  be  buried  on  the  Friday  after,  in  a  box  with  leather  hinges.  I  told 
her  several  times  to  let  me  alone,  and  let  me  die  ;  but  she  said  if  I  had 
a  doctor  he  would  hurt  me  much  worse.  The  child  was  alive  when 
Mrs.  Cushforth  6rst  came. 

[Evidence  similar  to  the  above,  from  other  witnesses,  is  omitted  here.]  j 

Nathaniel  Moore,  of  Moorfields,  surgeon  and  chemist,  said — On  i 
Wednesday,  the  27th  of  June,  between  5  and  6  in  the  evening,  I  was 
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called  to  attend  Mrs.  Mappin.    I  found  her  laid  on  a  mattress  on  the 
i  floor,  bleeding  and  very  pale.    Mrs.  Cushforth  was  with  her,  and  the 
first  thing  she  said  was,  **  Doctor,  the  child  is  part  born."    I  found  a 
male  child  without  the  head,  with  the  navel  string  attached.    I  asked 
j  how  long  the  body  had  been  in  that  position,  and  she  said  three  hours. 
!  I  asked  why  they  had  not  sent  for  a  surgeon,  and  Mrs.  Cushforth  said 
!  she  had  wanted  a  surgeon  to  be  sent  for,  but  Mrs.  Mappin  would  not 
i  permit  it.    The  women  in  the  house  said  they  had  wanted  a  surgeon  to 
|  be  sent  for.    I  asked  Mis.  Cushforth  why  she  had  killed  the  child,  and 
she  said  it  had  been  dead  a  fortnight.    Mrs.  Mappin  denied  this,  and 
said  it  was  alive  when  Mrs.  Cushforth  came.    The  right  leg  of  the 
:  child  was  broken  ;  there  was  a  fracture  on  the  thigh,  and  the  feet  were 
much  injured.    The  right  foot  was  torn  off,  and  there  were  marks  of 
violence  all  over  the  child.    I  did  not  see  the  iron  hook,  but  I  saw  one 
j;  like  it.    I  extracted  the  head  of  the  child.    1  inferred  that  Mrs.  Cush- 
forth was  afraid  the  woman  would  die,  for  she  said,  "  Do  attend  to 
her."    The  child  was  about  seven  months  gone.     I  never  saw  a 
I  more  gross  case  of  ignorance    and  want  of  skill,  with  more  brutal 
treatment.    I  consider  that  with  proper  care  the  child  might  have  lived, 
i  I  desired  Mrs.  Mappin  and  the  women  to  make  the  Dispensary  or  lying- 
j  in-hospital  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    I  told  them 
I  not  to  bury  the  child  till  the  woman  was  out  of  danger. 

Robert  Sorby,  Esq.y  having  been  summoned  by  the  Coronor  to  give 
|  evidence,  deposed  as  follows — "  I  am  a  magistrate  of  the  borough  of 
J  Sheffield,  and  President  of  the  Sheffield  Public  Dispensary.  (The  Co- 
|  ronor  here  told  Mr.  Sorby  that  the  reason  he  had  been  called  upon  was 
|  to  know  whether  any  complaint  had  been  made  to  him  as  President  of 
the  Dispensary  about  this  case,  and  the  conduct  of  the  midwife.)  Mr. 
j  Sorby  proceeded — Last  Wednesday  week  was  our  Board-day,  and  Mr. 

Hunter,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Dispensary,  called  upon  me,  and 
\  stated  that  a  case  would  be  brought  before  the  Board  that  day  relative 
to  the  death  of  a  child  whose  mother  had  been  attended  by  one  of 
}  the  midwives  to  the  Dispensary.     J  told  him  that  my  engagements 
would  not  permit  me  to  be  present  that  day,  but  I  desired  him  to  bring 
i  the  case  before  the  Board,  and  have  it  fully  investigated.    By  a  minute 
of  the  Board  made  that  day,  I  found  that  they  appointed  Mr.  Beckitt 
i.  and  Mr.  Barber,  accoucheurs  to  the  Dispensary,  to  investigate  the  case, 
and  report  upon  it  at  the  next  meeting.    Last  Wednesday  I  was  in  the 
!  chair  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  their  report  was  read,  and  the 
j  consequence  was  the  dismissal  was  ordered  immediately  of  Mrs.  Cush- 
!  forth,  and  it  was  registered  in  our  books.    I  may  state  that  this  is  not  a 
case  belonging  to  the  Dispensary,  only  so  far  as  she  is  a  midwife  to  the 
Dispensary.    There  are  no  tickets  issued  to  these  poor  women,  though 
I  do  admit  that  we  recognize  her  as  one  of  our  midwives.    There  was  a 
j  note  sent  to  the  Board  by  Mrs.  Cushforth,  resigning  her  situation,  about 
j  the  time  that  she  was  dismissed.     The  case  was  investigated  imme- 
diately that  it  was  communicated  to  the  Board.    I  think  it  only  just  and 
j  right  to  state  that  generally  speaking  we  have  had  great  satisfaction  from 
the  conduct  of  our  midwives  at  the  Dispensary,  taking  them  as  a  body 
of  individuals. 
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The  Coroner  observed  that  it  was  now  a  question  whether  women 
ought  to  perform  that  office  at  all. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  sent  in  by  Mr.  Beckitt  and 
Mr.  Barber : 

"  In  compliance  with  your  request  that  we  should  inquire  into  the 
complaint  against  Mrs.  Cushforth,  one  of  the  midwives  of  your  Dispen- 
sary, we  beg  respectfully  to  state,  that  we  have  done  so  ;  and  find  that 
on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  June,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Mappin,  residing  in  Queen's  row,  Shephard  street,  Mrs.  Cushforth  attend- 
ed on  her  at  her  second  confinement,  and  that  she  adopted  unwarranted 
treatment,  displaying  great  ignorance  of  her  duties,  and  even  greater 
want  of  humanity  ;  and  that  we  recommend  her  immediate  dismissal 
from  her  office  of  midwife  to  the  Dispensary." 

Hannah  Cushforth  was  then  asked  if  she  had  anything  to  say,  and 
she  was  cautioned  in  the  usual  manner.  The  Coroner  told  her  that  she 
was  charged  that  by  her  gross  and  wilful  ignorance  in  the  delivery  of 
that  child  she  had  separated  the  body  from  the  head,  and  so  caused  its 
death.  The  child  was  living  when  she  was  sent  for,  and  she  was  charged 
with  having  killed  that  child.  Mrs.  Cushforth  then  said — When  1  went 
to  Mrs.  Mappin's  in  the  morning  I  wanted  to  give  up  and  send  for  a  doc- 
tor ;  but  she  said  she  had  not  a  Dispensary  ticket,  and  could  not  get  a 
doctor  without.  I  staid  with  her  till  dinner  time,  and  then  went  home. 
I  came  back  again,  and  she  was  just  the  same  as  when  I  went.  I  laid 
me  down  by  her  side  till  about  3  o'clock,  and  then  1  got  up  and  tried  a 
pain.  I  waited  further  till  4  o'clock,  and  then  did  in  the  like  manner. 
Then  the  legs  and  body  were  born  all  at  once.  1  was  down  on  one 
knee  and  one  foot,  and  1  took  hold  of  the  body  of  the  child  at  the  next 
pain  ;  but  she  gave  a  sharp  jerk  back,  which  caused  my  knee  to  slip, 
and  the  head  of  the  child  went  off.  Then  I  told  them  to  send  for  a 
doctor  directly.  They  did  not  go  directly,  so  then  I  sent  for  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  tape,  but  1  never  used  any  tape.  They  went  for  the  doctor, 
as  I  was  informed,  but  he  would  not  come  without  being  paid,  and  I  gave 
them  a  note  to  go  to  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  Union  surgeons.  The  doc- 
tor then  came,  and  I  told  him  how  the  misfortune  had  happened.  I  did 
not  use  either  tape  or  hook.  When  the  doctor  had  done  what  he  had  to 
do,  I  washed  the  child,  and  wrapped  it  up,  and  went  home.  I  wanted 
to  get  some  one  else  at  3  o'clock  ;  but  she  would  not  let  me.  It  is 
twenty  years  since  I  became  midwife,  and  I  never  had  one  misfortune 
all  that  time.  I  hope  you  will  have  mercy  on  me,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
indeed  ;  but  it  is  a  very  hard  case  for  me. 

Mrs.  Mappin  was  re-called,  and  she  repeated  her  former  assertions 
that  the  tape  was  used  three  several  times,  and  the  hook  once  intro- 
duced into  the  uterus.  Also  that  Mrs.  Cushforth  did  not  ask  to  send  for 
a  doctor. 

The  Coroner  then  said  that  this  was  a  very  difficult  case  in  all  its 
circumstances.  There  was  considerable  doubt  whether  the  child  had 
died  through  the  wilful  and  rash  ignorance  of  the  midwife,  or  whether  it 
was  from  an  accidental  slip  or  misfortune.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible, 
however,  that  such  could  be  the  case.    It  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say 
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in  what  manner  they  thought  the  child  had  died.  If  they  thought  the 
child  was  living,  and  would  have  maintained  a  separate,  independent 
existence,  and  that  the  woman  displayed  such  want  of  care  and  skill, 
with  such  rashness  and  violence,  as  caused  the  death  of  the  child,  the 
least  they  could  do  would  be  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 
The  Coroner  then  quoted  a  case  from  one  of  the  law  books,  in  which  a 
woman  undertook  to  deliver  a  person,  and  displayed  gross  ignorance,  in 
which  case  it  was  decided  that  she  was  guilty  of  manslaughter.  This 
was  one  of  the  nicest  cases  and  the  most  difficult  he  had  ever  met  with, 
as  to  whether  it  would  amount  to  manslaughter  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  jury  thought  the  woman  had  exercised  proper  skill  and  care, 
then,  taking  the  most  lenient  view  of  this  certainly  most  extraordinary 
proceeding,  they  would  return  a  verdict  that  this  child  came  to  its  death 
accidentally. 

The  room  was  then  cleared  of  all  but  the  jury,  and  after  consulting 
together  for  about  an  hour  they  found  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against 
Mrs.  Cushforth,  who  was  accordingly  committed  to  York  to  take  her  trial 
for  that  offence. 


SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Your  Journal  of  July  *25th  ult.,  was  handed  me  a  few  days  since, 
containing  the  outlines  of  my  practice  in  Asiatic  cholera  during  its  pre- 
valence in  this  city  during  the  present  season.  The  communication  was 
made  you  by  Dr.  McCall,  of  this  place  (see  page  502).  Had  the  doc- 
tor shown  me  his  letter,  or  informed  me  that  he  intended  writing  you 
on  the  subject,  I  should  have  insisted  upon  his  going  more  fully  into 
detail,  and  it  would  have  saved  me  the  trouble  of  this  communication. 
1  am  opposed,  and  ever  have  been,  to  making  contributions  to  medical 
journals,  as  I  think  much  is  written  for  them  which  may,  and  in  many- 
cases  will,  lead  the  young  and  untrained  mind  into  error,  and  thereby 
mischief  is  inflicted  upon  the  community.  I  am  only  speaking  for  my- 
self, not  for  others.  What  seems  to  me  good  policy,  would  appear  bad 
to  others.  But  to  the  communication  of  Dr.  McCall  ;  and  before  I  en- 
ter upon  a  detail  of  the  treatment  given  to  cholera,  by  myself,  permit  me 
to  say,  that  when  cholera  made  its  appearance  amongst  us,  in  the  year 
1 1833,  I  gave  it  the  general  treatment  of  this  section  of  the  country  ;  viz., 
calomel  and  opium,  mustard  plaster,  &c.  &c.  Under  this  practice  not 
more  than  one  half  recovered.  When  it  appeared  in  1835,  I  again 
J  commenced  the  same  treatment,  with  the  exception  that  I  enlarged  the 
quantity  of  opium.  In  many  cases  this  would  arrest  the  action  of  the 
bowels  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the  calomel  commenced,  a  new 
agent  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  in  a  short 
time  death  would  be  the  result.  It  will  not  do,  in  all  cases,  to  rely  on 
bilious  ejection  from  the  bowels.  It  is  a  fatal  delusion  !  A  cat  in  the 
meal !  The  "  egg  of  a  serpent  in  the  dove's  nest,"  which  will  most 
assuredly  hatch  a  serpent. 
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What  are  the  pathological  conditions  of  (he  liver  as  made  known  by 
the  knife  of  others,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own  experience  on  the  subject  ? 
Let  us  consult  the  Cyclopoedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  Vol.  I.,  page  410. 
"  The  liver  has  been  found  gorged,  but  occasionally  its  condition  was  natu- 
ral. The  gall-bladder  was  generally  distended,  and  the  ducts  were  con- 
tracted, so  that  the  viscus  could  not  be  emptied  by  pressure  ;  but  in  some 
cases  they  were  pervious."  We  have  taken  for  granted,  that  if  this  be  true, 
as  to  t be  condition  in  all  cases,  where  the  liver  is  engorged,  and  its  ducts 
constricted,  a  few  discharges  will  wash  out  the  contents  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  rice-colored  fluid  will  make  its  appearance;  but  in  those  cases 
where  the  liver  is  in  its  natural  condition,  or  pervious,  you  would  have 
bilious  diarrhoea,  bilious  purging  and  puking,  the  rice-colored  fluid  being 
disguised  in  this  bilious  dejection  and  ejection  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which,  if  not  arrested,  will  go  on  to  collapse  and  death.  Now  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  in  those  instances  where  the  gall-bladder  is  engorged, 
and  the  ducts  constricted,  that  calomel  and  opium  can  do  that  towards 
emptying  the  gall-bladder  which  pressure  cannot?  Suppose  that  the 
calomel  and  opium  should  not  unloose  the  liver,  what  are  the  conse- 
quences ?  We  answer  by  saying,  when  the  opium  ceases  to  exert  its 
influence,  the  calomel  takes  up  its  line  of  action  upon  the  bowels,  and  an 
additional  quantity  of  serum  is  taken  from  the  vascular  system,  and  the 
increased  peristaltic  action  of  bowels  so  much  augmented,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrest  it,  and  death  is  the  consequence,  unless  the  sufferer 
has  a  constitution  which  will  resist  cholera  and  calomel  both.  But  we 
will  now  see  how  the  case  stands,  where  the  liver  is  natural  and  per- 
vious. This,  then,  must  be  the  pathological  condition  of  the  liver — 
where  the  bilious  diarrhoea,  bilious  puking  and  purging  attend.  Here 
we  have  the  bilious  secretions,  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  without 
the  use  of  calomel,  and  still  the  patients  collapse  and  die.  Yet  you 
give  calomel,  to  make  the  liver  do.  what  it  is  already  doing,  and  one 
half  of  the  cases  prove  mortal,  sometimes  more. 

If  bile,  then,  be  the  natural  cathartic,  it  certainly  will  carry  off  all  offend- 
ing matter  in  the  stomach  and  bow  els,  when  thrown  in  excess  upon  these 
organs,  without  calomel.  Suppose  the  treatment  is  successful  by  the 
opium  arresting  the  disease,  and  locking  up  the  calomel  in  the  alimentary 
canal  ;  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  urged  that  the  case  was  cured  by 
the  specific  action  of  the  mercury.  The  case  must  have  proved  fatal 
before  this  could  be  accomplished.  Our  conclusion,  then,  is,  it  is  wrong 
to  fret,  tease  and  excite  the  bowels,  to  make  them  do  what  they  are 
already  doing,  or  make  them  do  what  pressure  would  fail  to  perform, 
without  lacerating  the  gall-bladder  or  its  ducts.  1  take  it  for  granted, 
all  purging,  whether  with  calomel  or  any  other  cathartic,  only  tends  to 
increase  the  already  greatly-excited  and  disturbed  alimentary  canal,  thus  j 
adding  fuel  to  fire. 

I  am  forced  to  say,  in  all  the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  from  1833  to 
this  date,  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  had  been  pretty  well  dis- 
charged previous  to  my  reaching  them,  and  the  stomach  and  bowels  I 
washed  out  by  the  serum  having  been  carried  into  them,  from  the  system.  I 
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Indeed,  the  first  or  second  action  from  these  organs  is  sufficient  to  empty 
them.    The  residue  is  only  competent  to  color  the  discharges. 

In  the  year  1835,  after  losing  at  least  one  half  of  my  patients  under 
the  calomel  and  opium  treatment,  I  concluded  that  the  practice  must  be 
wrong.  I  determined  to  give  astringents  in  conjunction  with  opium, 
which  I  did,  with  much  better  success  than  under  the  calomel  and  opium 
treatment,  sometimes  giving  as  high  as  two  grains  to  six  of  pu!v.  opium, 
from  twenty -five  to  thirty-five  and  as  high  as  sixty  grains  of  sugar  of  lead, 
and  at  times  I  would  find  some  resist  any  quantity  of  the  sugar  of  lead,  it 
made  no  difference  how  large,  and  still  prove  fatal.  Driven  by  these 
considerations  to  a  more  powerful  astringent,  I  selected  the  tract,  of  nut- 
galls,  tinct.  of  opium,  and  tinct.  of  camphor,  equal  parts  of  each.  I 
gave  from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls  of  this  mixture,  directly  after  each 
action  from  the  stomach  or  bowels.  The  object  in  giving  after  each 
operation  is,  if  it  is  given  before  it  will  mix  up  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  thereby  (in  a  great  measure)  its  influence  is 
lost,  or  feebly  sustained  ;  but  if  given  immediately  after  each  action,  the 
canal  is  empty,  and  it  will  be  spread  out  instantly  on  the  surface  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  cannot  mix  with  the  contents,  and  you  are  as- 
sured of  its  good  effects.  But  with  these  remedies  I  had  a  serious  diffi- 
culty to  contend  against.  Thus  combined,  the  laudanum  would  some- 
times affect  the  brain  too  powerfully,  before  the  disease  was  arrested. 
Yet  even  with  that  difficulty,  ]  found  it  a  better  and  more  reliable  prac- 
tice than  that  of  the  sugar  of  lead  and  opium  ;  more  speedy,  more 
prompt  and  decisive  in  checking  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

1  made  no  alteration  in  the  prescription  during  the  prevalence  of  cho- 
lera in  the  year  1835.  When  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  this  last 
winter,  I  commenced  its  treatment  with  the  same  articles,  and  propor- 
tions, but  I  had  the  same  difficulties  (the  effect  of  the  laudanum  upon  the 
brain),  for  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  heedless  manner  in  which  opium  is 
given  (as  by  Dr.  Hawthorne)  has  sent  almost  as  many  to  the  grave  as 
the  pestilence  itself.  I  gradually  lessened  the  quantity  of  laudanum  and 
camphor,  and  increased  the  quantity  of  tinct.  of  nut-galls.  But  for  mild 
forms  of  diarrhoea,  I  gave  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  (equal  parts  each) 
of  nut-galls,  tinct.  of  laudanum  and  tinct.  camphor.  The  patient  should 
take  neither  water  nor  food  until  the  diarrhoea  is  stopped.  He  may 
wash  his  mouth  frequently.  In  all  cases  he  should  observe  strictly  the 
horizontal  position.  Whenever  the  vomiting  or  purging  occurs,  I  give  a 
tablespoonful  of  tinct.  of  nut-galls,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  laudanum  and 
camphor,  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  of  red  pepper,  and  apply 
a  mustard  plaster  large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  abdomen,  which  should 
remain  as  long  as  the  patient  can  possibly  bear  it  without  being  restless, 
for  restlessness  will  do  more  harm  than  the  plaster  can  do  good.  Here, 
again,  nothing  must  be  taken  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  that  could  in 
the  least  excite  action  after  they  have  become  calm,  for  several  hours. 
Should  this  quantity  fail  to  arrest  vomiting  and  purging,  or  either  of  them, 
a  teaspoonful  each  of  laudanum  and  tinct.  of  camph.  and  from  four  to 
eight  tablespoonfuls  or  even  more  of  the  tinct.  of  nut-galls.  It  should  be 
drank  undiluted,  and  an  injection  of  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  tinct.  of 
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nut-galls  thrown  up  the  bowels.  Should  this  quantity  fail  to  arrest  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  danger  in 
giving  from  six  to  eight  ounces ;  it  will  pass  the  entire  alimentary  canal  in 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour,  and  if  it  is  retained  I  have  never  known 
it  to  engender  any  other  disease,  or  do  any  mischief  to  those  organs.  Af- 
ter the  actions  have  been  stopped,  no  fear  need  be  excited  by  letting  the 
bowels  alone.    In  a  few  days,  they  will  act  of  their  own  accord. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  collapse  stage.  From  some  efforts  I  have 
made  to  save  those  who  had  passed  into  collapse,  I  believe  it  is  wrong 
to  abandon  the  cure.  The  serum  of  the  blood  has  now  to  be  restored, 
or  the  individual  must  inevitably  die.  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished? 
Neither  medicine  nor  stimulants  can  doit!  What  then?  When  the 
patient  is  approaching,  or  is  in  a  state  of  collapse,  after  his  stomach 
and  bowels  are  tied  up  by  the  tincture  of  nut-galls  (if  this  is  not  done, 
all  that  is  taken  into  the  stomach  will  run  off  by  the  bowels),  give  to 
drink  freely  of  good  mutton  soup,  one  half  pint  at  a  time  ;  gum  water, 
sweetened,  with  a  little  peppermint  in  it ;  occasionally  a  little  brandy 
toddy  ;  ice  beat  fine,  so  that  it  can  be  swallowed.  Let  it  be  taken  at 
pleasure,  and  in  any  quantity  desired.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  the 
stomach  will  bear  of  the  soup,  gum-water  and  pounded  ice.  Should  it 
be  disposed  to  run  off  by  the  bowels,  give  the  tinct.  of  nut-galls  freely 
until  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  arrested.  Every  hour  that  a  patient 
lives  under  this  treatment,  adds  to  the  chance  of  his  recovery. 

I  have  succeeded,  by  this  practice,  in  doing  much  good  ;  and  in  con- 
clusion of  this  article,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  given  the  tinct.  of 
nut-galls  freely,  and  in  large  quantities,  in  all  the  grades  of  cholera,  and 
have  never  seen  any  bad  effects  from  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  first  instance.  The  object  in  giving  it,  is  to  arrest  the  action  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  It  should  be  given  until  this  object  is  attained,  be 
the  quantity  much  or  little.  I  know  that  it  is  said,  and  has  been  urged, 
that  the  combination  of  laudanum  and  tinct.  of  nut-galls  is  incompati- 
ble;  that  nut-galls  is  an  antidote  for  laudanum.  If  so  at  all,  it  is  but 
slightly  so.  If  the  tinct.  of  nut-galls  is  an  antidote  for  laudanum,  why 
is  it  not  universally  used  as  such  ?  I  will  venture  the  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  well-informed  physician  anywhere,  who  would  risk  his  reputation 
by  alone  giving  the  tinct.  of  nut-galls  as  an  antidote  for  opium.  Pereira, 
in  his  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Vol.  II.,  page  710,  says — 
"  There  are  no  known  agents  ivhich  completely  destroy  the  activity  of 
opium  by  their  chemical  properties,  and  which  can  be  resorted  to  in  these 
cases.  Infusion  of  galls,  however,  is  regarded  as  the  best,  though  an 
imperfect  antidote^    My  experience  is,  that  it  is  no  antidote  at  all. 

I  should  have  remarked,  it  sometimes  occurs,  that  after  the  disease 
has  been  arrested,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  bilious  vomiting.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  gall-bladder  emptying  its  contents,  which  are 
thrown  up.  As  soon  as  the  stomach  has  ejected  its  contents,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  viscus  is  easily  quieted  by  a  few  full  doses  of  morphine,  and 
rest.  It  also  sometimes  happens,  that  during  the  administration  of  lau- 
danum, spirits  of  camphor  and  galls,  the  stomach  will  eject  soon  after 
their  administration  ;  but  the  close  observer  will  soon  see  that  there  is 
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no  serum  thrown.  The  effort  to  vomit  afterwards  will  be  arrested  by  a 
few  doses  of  morphine,  and  rest. 

I  have  used  these  articles  since  January  last.  I  have  given  nothing 
else,  until  my  patients  have  in  a  great  measure  recovered,  after  which  I 
have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  few  blue  pills.  My  most 
sanguine  expectations  have  been  realized,  and  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  results.  1  have  used  the  remedies  in  my  own  case,  and  those 
of  my  children  and  servants.  When  the  patient  complains  of  sour  sto- 
mach, a  sufficient  quantity  of  sup.  carb.  of  soda  should  be  taken  to  neu- 
tralize it.  Yours  respectfully, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  14,  1849.  Peter  W.  Martin. 


CALOMEL  IN  CHOLERA— THE  CHOLERA  IN  NEW  ORLEANS— HOMCEO- 
PATHIC  TREATMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — In  your  weekly  number,  issued  on  the  8th  inst.,  I  find  two  articles 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  Cholera  ;  on  each  of  which  I  will,  by  your 
leave,  offer  a  few  remarks. 

The  animadversions  of  Prof.  Bigelow,  prefatory  to  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Sutton,  on  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  calomel  in  cholera,  please 
me  much  ;  they  are  just  and  philosophical,  and  the  deductions  are  as 
sound  as  the  gentleman  could  possibly  have  made  them  had  he  been 
present  amongst  us  in  the  South  and  West,  and  seen  this  empirical  and 
unsuccessful  practice  carried  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  principal  argu- 
ment of  the  Professor,  the  mortality,  is  as  strong  as  Gibraltar ;  it  is  alto- 
gether unanswerable.  The  number  of  these  calomel  fanatics  is  gradually 
decreasing  in  our  country,  as  the  views  of  men  are  more  expanded  by 
improved  preliminary  as  well  as  professional  education,  and  I  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  practitioners  will  look  back  on  the  calomel 
practice  of  Cook,  Cormick,  he,  as  only  a  pretty  kaleidoscope  view  in 
the  circle  of  life,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  curious,  but  frail,  and  forever  oblite- 
rated by  the  slightest  touch  from  the  hand  of  man. 

The  next  article  in  your  Journal,  which  has  arrested  my  attention,  is 
one  claiming  the  privilege,  the  propriety,  of  introducing  a  series  of  extracts 
from  the  pen  of  a  Dr.  Joslin,  of  New  York,  who,  it  seems,  has  given 
birth  to  a  book  on  the  subject  of  cholera.  Dr.  Joslin  furnishes  very 
ample  statistics  {will  "  A  Subscriber "  endorse  them  ?)  in  order  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  Homoeopathy,  and  amongst  these  I  find  an 
item  or  two  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Leon,  one  of  our  own  New  Orleans 
homoeopaths. 

Dr.  Leon  says,  that  "  between  the  months  of  Sept.  1848,  and  May, 
1849,"  6,000  persons  have  died  of  cholera  in  our  city.  Really,  we 
must  congratulate  the  worthy  Doctor  on  his  extreme  state  of  felicity  ;  for,  if 
"  ignorance  is  bliss,"  then  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  supremely  happy. 
By  reference  to  the  official  records  of  deaths  by  cholera,  in  New  Orleans, 
since  the  advent  of  the  disease,  I  am  enabled  to  inform  "  A  Subscriber," 
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Dr.  Joslin,  yourself,  and  the  profession  at  large,  that  the  total  number 
(up  to  May  1st)  is  2,617,  only  some  3,383  less  than  the  gratuitous  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  Leon.  To  us,  allopaths,  this  would  appear  quite  an  im- 
portant mistake  ;  but  by  those  who  take  such  contracted,  such  infinitesi- 
mal views  of  matters  and  things  medical,  to  say  nothing  of  the  truth. 
doubtless  the  difference  is  considered  trifling.  But  let  us  carry  out  the 
calculation  of  Dr.  Leon.  He  says  that  6,000  persons  have  died,  and 
that  tiie  allopaths  have  lost  50  per  cent,  of  those  afflicted  ;  which  would 
go  to  show  that  the  allopaths  have  treated  12,000  patients.  Now,  we 
show,  by  the  official  records,  that  there  have  been,  up  to  1st  of  May,  but 
2,617  deaths  ;  and,  granting  that  the  allopaths  have  lost  50  per  cent., 
we  find  the  total  aggregate  of  cases  afflicted  to  be  5,234  ;  less,  by  776, 
than  the  number  of  deaths  reported  by  Dr.  Leon.  Say,  then,  that  5,234 
persons  were  attended  by  the  allopaths,  and  that  6,000  died,  and  we 
have  776  more  dead  than  were  ajjlicted.  Surely  allopathy  should  be 
abandoned  now;  when  the  profession  kill  even  more  than  are  sick,  it  is 
time  that  some  other  practice  should  be  substituted. 

But  where  are  the  homoeopaths  all  this  time?  We  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  having  killed  6,000  out  of  5,234  ;  under  such  circum- 
stances we  got  every  case  of  cholera  in  the  city  ;  and  the  proposition  is 
self-demonstrative,  that  neither  Dr.  Leon  nor  his  confreres  attended  a 
single  case  of  cholera  during  its  prevalence  here.  So  far  from  cuiing  59 
out  of  60  cases,  according  to  his  own  very  extensive  calculation,  he  did 
not  attend,  a  single  case.  He  must  either  assume  this  very  unpleasant 
garb,  or  he  must,  with  his  brethren,  join  us  in  the  unprecedented  glory 
of  having  killed  more  patients  than  we  ever  attended. 

Having  shown,  then,  that  the  first  part  of  Dr.  L.'s  statement  has  not 
even  the  faintest  shadow  of  truth  hovering  over  it ;  that  it  is  but  the 
bitter  fruit  of  a  vivid  and  vicious  imagination  ;  let  us  pass  on  a  little  far- 
ther, and  see  whether  it  is  possible  that  he  could  have  procured  data  on 
which  to  base  his  assertion,  that  the  allopaths  lost  50  per  cent,  of  their 
patients. 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  New  Orleans,  there  existed  no 
law  or  ordinance  requiring  physicians  to  report  all  cases  of  the  disease 
coming  under  their  care  ;  a  certificate  of  the  deaths  was  the  only  requisite. 
Dr.  Leon  could  not,  then,  have  procured  his  data  from  any  official  source. 
In  New  Orleans,  physicians  (allopaths)  and  homoeopaths  have  no  pro- 
fessional intercourse  ;  we  are  each  sui  generis,  and  we  amalgamate 
not.  Dr.  Leon  could  not,  then,  have  procured  his  data  from  us.  Grant, 
however,  that  the  Doctor  did  apply  to  us  for  information  on  this  subject, 
we  should  like  to  know  how  many  physicians  could  have  furnished  him 
any  thing  like  accurate  data  ;  how  many  of  us  keep  an  account  of  the 
number  of  patients  under  our  charge?  You,  sir,  are  well  aware  how 
very  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  accurate  results,  even  when 
there  are  rigid  laws  hanging  over  the  heads  of  our  brethren. 

What  a  prolific  brain,  then,  has  our  worthy  Dr.  Leon  !  And  yet,  we 
are  sure  the  gentleman  could  never  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to  his 
mathematics  !   No  !   Number  one  is  quite  as  far  as  his  elastic  conscience 
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ever  dictated  he  should  progress  in  this  very  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion.   But,  "  God  made  him.  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man  "  ! 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Joslin,  we  know  nothing  of  him,  save  what  we 
learnt  of  his  character  by  reading  a  lecture  of  his  on  cholera,  read  before 
the  trustees  of  the  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  of  New  York.  It  seems 
that  the  extracts  in  your  Journal  have  been  clipped  from  this  same 
lecture ;  if  so,  we  must  express  our  surprise  !  Did  "  A  Subscriber  " 
peruse  the  whole  of  this  lecture  ?  Have  you,  sir,  read  the  extraordinary 
production  ?  If  neither  of  you  have  read  it,  let  me  recommend  the  docu- 
ment ;  and,  my  life  on  it,  you  will  both  wash  your  hands  for  the  future 
of  all  productions  emanating  from  such  a  source. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  not  been  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  preju- 
dice ;  we  are  only  indignant  at  seeing  a  football  made  of  Truth  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  our  mortification  when  we  behold  the  pages  of  one  of  our 
leading  Journals  thus  desecrated  by  these  vile  extracts,  manufactured  to 
serve  only  the  most  sordid  purposes.  D.  W.  B. 

JSew  Orleans,  Aug.  18th,  1849. 


QUACKERY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  thought  it  might  be  at  least  amusing  to  your  sub- 
scribers to  read  the  following  somewhat  curious  document.  It  was  given 
to  me  by  a  patient  who  had  been  for  several  years  afflicted  with  epileptic 
fits,  and  who  applied  to  a  mesmerizer  or  mesmerizeress,  to  ascertain  the 
precise  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is  amusing  to  see  in  what  curiosities  our 
goodly  city  abounds,  and  what  wonderful  talent  exists  in  the  assumed 
medical  profession  in  these  days.  Here  is  a  class  of  empirics  who  profess 
to  look  right  through  all  the  integuments  of  the  human  body,  and  take 
a  "  bird's-eye  view  "  of  the  state  of  all  the  viscera  and  of  every  internal 
organ.  They  are  so  "  eagle-eyed "  that  the  smallest  lesion  in  the 
minutest  particle  of  the  human  organization  cannot  escape  their  search, 
and  so  pathologically  correct  is  their  diagnosis,  and  so  thorough  their 
knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  and  skill  in  prescribing,  that  they  can 
direct  to  the  very  medicine  which  will  prove  an  all-powerful  specific,  in 
every  case."  "  O  temporal  O  mores!"  What  will  come  next?  Per- 
haps it  may  seem  like  taking  too  much  notice  of  one  of  the  silliest  hum- 
bugs that  has  flown  around,  and  buzzed  among  us,  in  these  times  of 
progress,  and  of  the  astounding  credulity  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
But,  such  as  it  is,  Mr.  Editor,  here  you  have  the  genuine  "  Examination 
and  Prescription,"  verbatim  et  literatim,  with  only  this  additional  remark, 
which  was  affirmed  by  the  patient,  that  the  priestess,  while  declaring  the 
arcana  from  the  oracle  (more  wise  than  that  of  Delphos),  fell  into  two 
genuine  epileptic  fits,  for  the  purpose  o  f  showing  the  patient  hoio  one 
appeared  in  such  a  state :  that  is,  was  really  thus  affected. 

"  Examination. — Scrofulous  Humour  in  Blood. 
Get  a  Bottle  Babery  Snuff  take  it  constantly 
Put  a  blister  Across  from  Ear  to  Ear 
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3  mornings  before  putting  on  the  blister  Shower  the  head  With  Cold 
Water 

Nevous  System  has  been  Renshed  By  convulsives  fits 
Convulsion  Come  on  between  twelve     one  O.  C. 
Rub  the  Limbs  With  flannels  vinegar  h  Water 

Get  a  ounce  of  Ether  own  of  Camfir  J  oz  paragoric  take  it  Clear,  as 
soon  as  the  Spasm  com  on 

take  §  of  Croat  Spoon  ful  before  they  come  on 

Rub  the  temples  amies  h  Stomach  With  vinegar  &t  Water 

Spassms  Brought  on  By  Straining  the  nervs  h  cramping  them 

Nounce  Cramp  Convulson  fits 

Blood  in  a  Cold  State 

Get  an  oz  of  Picre  put  in  a  pint  New  Rum  take  a  J  Glass  Tuesday 
&  friday  Morning  for  Six  Weeks 

the  Blood  Gets  in  Cold  State  Strikes  to  the  Stomach  When  She  is  a 
Sleep  stagnates  h  Cuses  the  Spasms 

Be  verrey  cautious  not  to  Goo  to  Sleep  on  your  Back  Lay  on  your 
Side  turn  over  often 

take  J  pint  Blood  from  Right  arm  before  You  Rub,  this  Will  help 
the  pain  in  the  head 

Soak  the  feet  on  thursda  in  Salt  &  Water  Rub  the  Limbes  with  the 
Same 

take  table  Spoon  full  of  Oil  twice  a  Week  Opposite  the  Picra  " 
One  more  item,  and  we  have  done  with  the  astounding  medical  ad- 
vancements of  the  present  day  in  good  old  Massachusetts.  It  may  serve 
as  a  grand  climacterical  auxiliary  to  the  preceding,  or  some  other  equally 
nonsensical  humbug  that  feeds  the  gullible  appetite  of  the  present  age  on 
medical  matters.    The  prefatory  remarks  are  from  the  Bee  of  this  city. 

"  The  following  directions  for  using  a  cure  for  the  rheumatism  were 
handed  by  the  doctor  who  prepares  it,  to  a  printer  in  this  city  for  publi- 
cation in  a  hand  bill.  We  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  not  at  all  exag- 
gerated ;  it  is  set  up  from  the  original,  verbatim." 

"  A   CURE   FOR  THE  RHEOMATISM. 

"  A  celebrated  mederciene  for  this  complaint  this  mederciene  is  Com- 
posed of  metrials  of  his  one  Collection  of  South  Canton  mass. 
N.  B.  Directions  for  using  ;  take  won  tea  spunful  in  the  Morning  mix- 
ed with  a  Little  of  molaces  accept  those  that  have  a  Strong  Constiton 
which  Can  bare  a  little  more,  take  it  for  fore  Days  and  you  will  find  your 
pains  Removing  and  in  the  Corse  often  or  twelve  Days  you  may  think 
your  self  gitting  Red  of  them.  In  case  that  the  patient  has  swelled 
Joints  and  Paine  ful  thare  is  an  Erb  that  aught  to  be  used  at  the  same 
time  as  a  poltice,  in  order  to  releave  the  pane  in  the  Corse  of  one  or 
two  Nights,  and  take  down  the  swelling  in  a  short  time.  1  have 
other  other  mederciene  on  hand  for  many  other  Complaints  Sutable  for 
famerlys  use  to  keep  on  hand  in  Case  of  Sliding  attacks  which  we  are 
all  liable  to  meat  with  and  not  to  be  without  and  keep  for  ears  if  tacon 
of,  a  Child  can  use  the  same  in  moderate  Doses  thare  is  not  a  nother 
person  knone  in  the  States  that  can  prepare  these  articles,  which  can  be 
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had  by  some  agents  in  many  places  or  towns  he  and  may  bbad  of  Mr 
 No  —  street,  Boston. — Prepared  and  put  up  only  By  Dr  — . 

"  All  of  you  that  have  eused  this  mederciene  and  sattisfide  Plese  to 
in  form  you  nabours  and  frinds  whare  it  may  be  had." 

We  shall  not  expect  to  hear  anything  more  about  progress  in  medi- 
cine, as  the  acme  has  now  been  reached  ;  so  we  bid  farewell  to  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  and  all  the  moderns  will  go  to  mesmerism  and  S.  C. 

'  Yours,  W.  M.  C. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,  SEPTEMBER   5  ,  1849. 


Medical  Lectures. — Another  season  is  fast  approaching  for  re-commenc- 
ing the  annual  course  of  instruction  in  the  medical  colleges  of  this  coun- 
try. Their  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  to  the  injury,  perhaps,  of  the 
cause  they  are  all  ambitious  to  sustain.  But  although  all  are  agreed  that 
there  is  danger  of  a  too  rapid  multiplication  of  medical  institutions,  the 
government  of  each  one  refers  to  some  other  that  is  not  needed  to  meet 
the  public  demand  or  expectations;  and  thus,  while  each  deplores  the  exist- 
ence of  its  neighbor,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  board  of  faculty  will 
resolve  that  its  own  organization  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
profession.  As  the  indications  now  are,  half  a  dozen  more  will  urge 
their  way  into  notice,  before  any  one  now  chartered  falls  back  into  no- 
thingness. 

In  the  order  of  circulars  before  us,  is  one  from  the  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege, which  is  well  conducted,  and  highly  spoken  of.  Dr.  March  has  a 
distinguished  reputation  as  a  surgeon,  and  his  instruction  in  the  chair  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  of  world-wide  reputation, 
is  one  of  the  professors.  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Beck,  an  author  on  chemistry,  is 
a  professor  in  that  department,  and  under  his  fostering  attentions  it  is  hoped 
that  chemistry  will  have  attached  to  it  that  importance  which  it  so  justly 
deserves. 

ThePhilad.  College  of  Medicine  is  the  youngest  school  in  that  renowned 
city,  but  not  less  successful  on  that  account.  It  had,  according  to  the  cata- 
logue, 161  students  the  last  term,  of  which  61  received  degrees  in  the 
course  of  the  official  year.  From  what  can  be  gathered  from  those  con- 
versant with  the  management  of  its  affairs,  the  most  flattering  destiny 
seems  in  reservation. 

The  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  is  located  at  Charleston.  From 
its  inception,  to  the  present  moment,  its  activity  and  sterling  reputation 
have  been  understood  abroad.  There  was  a  class  of  141  last  season,  and 
45  were  graduated.  Those  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  such  as  have 
irritable  lungs,  who  find  it  difficult  to  contend  with  the  atmospherical  vi- 
cissitudes of  a  New  England  winter,  might  advantageously  improve  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  their  lectures  in  the  bland  climate  of  Charleston. 


Service  Pipes  far  Water. — A  vast  array  of  argument  has  been  adduced, 
for  and  against  the  use  of  lead  pipe,  in  the  conveying  of  water  from  the 
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street  iron  logs  into  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.  An  evident  disposi- 
tion was  from  the  first  apparent,  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities,  to  ascer-. 
tain,  seasonably,  whether  it  was  possible  to  have  a  suitable  material  besides 
lead  ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  referred  the  subject,  very  properly,  to  the 
board  of  consulting  physicians,  who  made  immediate  effort  to  collect  facts 
and  the  opinions  of  men  distinguished  for  their  chemical  researches  and  ex- 
perience. In  the  history  of  the  inquiry,  which  may  hereafter  be  studied  as 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  science,  it  was  made  manifest,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  one  set  of  witnesses,  that  lead,  since  its  introduction  in  various 
modes,  into  domestic  economy,  has  been  one  of  death's  most  effective 
agents,  in  short,  the  good  people  of  Boston,  according  to  the  bug-bear 
suggestions  of  some,  must  have  been  lined  with  sheet  lead  throughout,  as 
the  water  they  were  drinking  from  the  old  wells  held  that  metal  in  solu- 
tion with  about  as  much  facility  as  a  cup  of  tea  dissolved  a  lump  of  sugar. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  antiquity  were  ransacked  to  prove  that 
the  use  of  lead  pipe  is  as  old  as  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  ; 
and  from  the  epoch  of  their  construction,  down  to  Anno  Domini  1S48, 
every  city  in  the  world,  having  public  water  works,  had  invariably  resorted 
to  lead  for  service-pipes,  where  it  could  be  had.  And  it  was  further  shown, 
most  triumphantly,  that,  although  there  were  collections  of  water  in  the 
city  which  actually  destroyed  lead  quite  speedily,  there  were  many  others 
where  it  might  remain  a  hundred  years  without  essential  deterioration. 

Among  others  who  were  consulted,  was  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  the 
neighboring  University  of  Cambridge,  whose  investigations  belong  to  an 
elevated  class  of  inquiries,  and  which,  were  there  no  other  evidences  of 
his  ability  and  profound  attainments,  would  favorably  transmit  his  name  to 
after  times.  Prof.  Horsford's  reasonings,  facts  and  views  constitute  a  pam- 
phlet of  fortv  pages,  purporting  to  be  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  single  paragraph  presents  the  con- 
clusions to  which  he  arrived  at  the  termination  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  strangers  who  quench  their  thirst  with  Co- 
chituate  water,  as  well  as  to  citizens  of  all  orders  and  conditions,  who 
prize  the  water  as  a  peculiar  blessing.  A  coat  forms,  he  says,  upon  lead 
in  Cochituate,  as  in  other  waters,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  becomes, 
in  process  of  time,  impermeable  to,  and  insoluble  in,  water  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. Before  arriving  at  this  plain  and  satisfactory  result,  which  rests 
on  reliable  authority,  the  city  must  have  paid  away  some  fat  fees,  and  re- 
ceived in  part  return  horrible  stories  about  the  dreadful  influences  of  lead- 
pipe  on  the  public  health,  accompanied  by  any  amount  of  individual  cases, 
by  way  of  finishing  the  picture  with  eclat.  We  regret  that  Prof.  Horsford's 
pamphlet  could  not  be  distributed  to  the  tax-payers  generally.  There  is  a 
gratifying  union  of  science  and  common  sense,  properties  very  often  want- 
ing in  papers  making  great  pretensions  to  both.  In  all  future  controversy, 
and  especially  in  letral  medicine,  a  reference  to  this  elaborate  production 
upon  the  influence  lead  exerts  on  the  different  kinds  of  potable  water,  must 
necessarily  have  great  weight,  since  it  embraces  the  discoveries  of  past 
ages,  and  the  latest  chemical  discoveries  and  deductions  at  the  period  of 
its  preparation.  Physicians,  too,  are  under  great  obligations  to  Prof.  Hors- 
ford, who  has  settled  questions  which  they  could  not,  and  opened  to  them 
a  fountain  of  information,  of  which  all  in  this  section  of  the  country  will 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves.  The  citizens  of  Boston  have  very  generally, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  their  safety  entertained  by  Prof.  H.,  made 
use  of  leaden  water  pipes  in  their  dwellings. 
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Ohio  Lunatic  Astjlum. — It  seems  but  a  very  short  period  of  time  since  the  Asylum  for  Lunatics 
was  commenced  in  Ohio, — and  now  there  is  before  us  the  tenth  annual  report.  The  institution, 
during  the  period  which  has  thus  raoidly  passed,  h  is  acquired  a  permanent  distinction,  of  which  its 
founders  may  be  justly  proud.  There  was  paid  out  last  year,  for  the  support  of  the  asylum, 
#30,210  46,  embracing  the  salaries  and  #1,£8J  64-  for  repairs  and  improvements.  The  average 
number  of  patients  for'the  last  twelve  months  was  337.  163  were  admitted.  The  average  number 
of  deaths,  calculated  on  the  average  number  of  inmates,  is  10.08.  There  were  more  recoveries  in 
the  last  official  year,  and  more  admissions,  than  in  any  previous  one.  As  usual,  Dr.  Awl  ha?  pre- 
sented a  high!  y  gratifying  and  encouraging  picture  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  splendid 
State  charity  over  wh.th  he  presides.  His  experience  was  never  worth  more  to  the  interests  of 
humanitv,  than  at  the  present  juncture,  and  long  may  he  live  to  be  an  instrument,  under  divine 
guidance,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  a  very  wretched  and  much  to  be  coinmiae;  aied  class  of 
beings. 


The  President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  Cholera.-— Prince  Louis  Napoleon  has  visited 
the  H6:el  Dieu,  the  Military  Hospital  of  Val  de  Grace,  and  the  Saipetriere.  He  was  received  in 
these  diifereut  establishments  by  the  various  official  persons,  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  ihe 
zeal  and  self-denial  generally  displayed  by  the  attendants  of  every  grade,  during  the  fearful  epide- 
mic which  is  preying  upon  Paris.  He  passed  through  the  cholera  wards,  and  bestowed  several 
rewards  upon  the  attendants  of  the  sick,  particularly  at  the  Military  Ho^pi'al.  M.  Levy,  chief  sur- 
geon at  the  latter,  was  told  by  the  President  that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  At  the  Salpetriere,  the  director,  and  the  superior  Sister  of  Charity,  were  both  laboring 
under  an  attack  of  cholera ;  the  President  insisted  upon  visiting  die  latter,  and  expressed  great  ad- 
miration for  the  generous  and  indefatigable  manner  in  which  all  the  sisters  are  fulfilling  their  perilous 
duties. — London  Lancet. 


Medical  Miscellany — A  lady  died  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  Aug.  J 0th,  from  the  effects  of  inhaling 
ether,  administered  by  a  physician  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  tooth. — A  medical  board  of  exa- 
miners, for  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Sjrgeous  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  will  convene  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  loth  October. — Berthokli,  the  geologist,  educated  under  Blumembach,  died  at  Alsau,  in 
July,  aged  87  years. —  Doctors' fees  at  the  mines  in  California,  are  £100  per  visit.  A  physician 
from  \\  estchester,  N.  Y.,  has  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento,  in  a  log-cabin, 
one-half  of  which  he  u<es  as  a  store  and  the  other  as  a  hospital ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  receives  as 
much  gold  daily  as  the  average  of  twenty  miners. — Cases  of  yellow  fever  have  been  recognized 
thus  early  in  the  season,  at  New  Orleans. — Dr.  John  C.  Pease,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed blh  auditor  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  at  Washington. — Dr  Burroughs,  of  Buffalo, 
while  playing  at  ten-pins,  at  Avon  Springs,  broke  his  thigh.  It  was  done  by  the  muscular  action 
of  throwing  the  ball.— Lobelia  inflata  is  still  extensively  employed  by  quacks,  and  from  the  injudi- 
cious use  of  it,  a  person,  who  had  placed  himself  under  the  hands  of  an  herb  doctor  in  the  North  of 
England,  has  lately  lost  his  life.  At  the  inque>t,  it  was  proved  by  two  medical  witnesses  that  the 
deceased  had  died'  from  the  effects  of  the  lobelia  inflata,  and  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  return- 
ed against  the  quack. — A  mixture  of  collodion  with  cantharides  has  been  contrived  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  blistering  plaster.  The  cantharides  are  digested  in  the  ether,  and  the  latter  after- 
wards mixed  with  the  gun-cotton.  The  part  to  be  blistered  is  painted  over  with  the  collodion  by  a 
pencil. — The  New  York  City  Inspector's  report  shows  that  during  the  past  week  there  have  been 
did  deaths,  including  164  by  cholera. — A  simple  and  effectual  means  communicated  by  M.  Frede- 
ricq,  of  disguising  the  abominable  taste  of  cod-liver  oil,  merely  consists  in  masticating  a  morsel  of 
orange-peel,  just  before  and  just  after  swallowing  the  dose. — The  stains  produced  by  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver on  linen,  Sic,  may  be  readily  removed,  it  is  said,  by  wett'n.g-  the  linen  in  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  (1  part  to  31),  rubbing  it  well,  and  then  washing  it  in  told  water. — The  New  York  An- 
nalist has  been  discontinued,  and  its  subscription  list  transferred  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Me- 
dicine. The  late  editor,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  has  been  appointed  Pro^e.^or  of  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logy in  Rush  .Medical  College,  Chicago. — In  the  University  of  Louisville,  Prof.  Short  has  resigned 
the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Dr.  Lewis  Roger>  has  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 


Married, — Rowland  Holmes,  M.D.,  of  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  Miss  M.  \V.  Cotting. 


Died, — Dr.  John  Gregory,  of  Drayton,  Geo.,  by  suicide — eating  opium,  30. — On  board  the 
steamer  Sarah  Sands,  four  days  out  at  sea,  Dr.  Fisher,  of  New  York,  formerly  owner  and  editor 
of  The  Albion  newspaper. 


Report  o  f  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  September  1st.  236. — Males,  117 — 
females.  119. — Of  cholera.  94 — diarrhoea,  o — dysentery,  28 — cholera  infantum,  3 — canker,  2— 
apoplexy,  1 — dropsy,  2— dropsy  of  die  head,  2 — typhoid  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — infantile  dis- 
eases, 11 — diser.se  of  the  lungs,  2 — marasmus,  5 — convulsions,  1  — paralvsis,  2 — teething,  10 — 
cholera  morbus,  7 — disease  of  the  bowels,  31 — syphilis.  1 — debility,  1 — scurvy,  1 — disease  of  the 
heart,  1 — childbed,  1 — old  age,  2 — drowned,  1 — disease1  of  liver,  1 — -jaundice,  1 — unknown,  1 
— erysipelas,  1 — suicide,  1 — ulcers.  1  — scrofula,  1 — consumption,  13. 

Under  5  years,  86 — between  5  and  20  years,  28 — between  20  and  10  years,  76— between  40 
and  60  years,  32 — over  60  years,  14, 
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Discoveries. — In  the  "Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science," 
Aug.  21st,  1849,  in  Cambridge,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  said,  "Discoveries, 
apparently  referable  to  single  authors,  particular  periods,  and  distinct 
courses  of  research,  are  so  only  in  a  limited  degree.  They  are  the  product 
of  the  whole  condition  of  science  at  the  time  ; — its  consummate  flower  ;  its 
ripened  fruit.  Striking  their  roots  far  into  the  past — they  are  not  made; 
they  have  grown.  The  preparation  of  centuries  has  gradually  opened  the 
way  for  them; — hundreds  of  minds  hove  taken  part  in  the  discovery,  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  it  is  made.  At  length  the  world  of  science  is  ripe  for 
the  grand  result  ;  the  fullness  of  time  has  come  ;  the  gifted  genius  destined 
to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work  is  born,  the  '  discovery  '  is  made ;  not 
seldom,  in  popular  acceptation,  with  an  exaggeration  of  its  absolute  novelty, 
an  overrating  of  the  originality  of  the  discoverer  and  consequent  injustice 
to  his  predecessors." 

Due  consideration  of  the  above  suggestions  might  have  saved  much  of 
the  publications  made  as  to  the  introduction  of  ether  in  surgery. 


Indiana  Central  Medical  College. — We  learn  that  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker, 
of  Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  above  school. 
We  have  been  informed  that  Dr.  B.  will  accept  the  appointment,  but  that 
he  will  not  remove  from  this  city. 

Dr.  Baker,  we  understand,  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  surgical 
practice,  and  those  who  have  witnessed  his  operations  speak  in  high  com- 
mendations of  his  skill  and  dexterity  as  an  operator.  These  qualifications, 
added  to  his  ready  speaking  ability,  will  doubtless  render  him  an  efficient 
teacher  of  surgery. 

We  congratulate  the  new  Indiana  school  upon  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  the  services  of  one  who  will  doubtless  advance  her  interests.  Dr. 
Baker  will  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  his  friends  in  Cincinnati,  for 
his  success  as  a  teacher  of  surgery. —  Western  Lancet. 


Decline  of  Medicine  in  Egypt,  and  its  Rise  in  Turkey. — The  new 
government  of  Egypt,  far  from  maintaining  or  furthering  the  medical 
establishments,  founded  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  shows  a  decided  re-actionary 
spirit.  Clot-B^y,  the  French  physician,  who  had  done  so  much  for  medi- 
cine in  Egvpt,  has  just  retired  to  France.  The  medical  school  of  Abou- 
Babel  has  but  eleven  pupils,  and  young  men  are  sent  to  Munich  for  their 
medical  education,  to  remove  them  from  French  influence  at  home.  The 
board  of  heahh  is  dissolved,  and  the  management  of  medical  matters  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  at  war.  These  retrograde  steps 
it  is  extremely  painful  to  notice.  A  much  healthier  spirit  prevails,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Turkey;  most  of  the  useful  scientific  works  are  translated 
and  zealously  consulted,  and  the  chief  physician  of  the  empire,  Hair-Ullah 
EfTendi,  has  just  established  a  medical  periodical,  which  is  to  be  published 
monthly,  both  in  French  and  Turkish.  The  first  number  has  already 
appeared  ;  it  contains  a  very  good  leading  article,  wherein  the  editor  dilates 
on  the  usefulness  of  such  a  publication,  and  is  signed  by  him  with  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Director  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Galati 
Serai. — London  Lancet. 
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WOUNDS  IN  ARTERIES. 

BY  BRANSBY  B.  COOPER,  F.R.S.,  AND  LECTURER  ON  SURGERY  AT  GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

A  wound  in  an  artery  may  be  the  result  of  puncture,  and  may  be  oblique, 
longitudinal,  or  transverse,  or  the  artery  may  be  cut  completely  through, 
or  the  wound  may  be  produced  by  laceration,  or  by  mere  contusion, 
which  may  lead  to  subsequent  lesion  and  secondary  haemorrhage.  Un- 
der any  of  these  circumstances  a  ligature  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  ill  effect  of  the  bleeding. 

In  the  punctured  wound  of  an  artery,  such  as  is  sometimes  produced 
accidentally  in  the  operation  for  phlebotomy,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  put  a  ligature  around  the  vessel ;  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  arterial 
coats  are  as  highly  organized  as  the  other  tissues,  and  equally  capable 
with  them  of  undergoing  the  adhesive  inflammation.  The  wound  may 
therefore  heal  if  sufficient  pressure  be  applied  to  prevent  the  blood  from 
flowing  through  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  the  opening  be  but  small, 
the  continuity  of  the  canal  may  be  preserved. 

If  the  wound  in  the  artery  be  oblique  or  transverse,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  gape  open,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  ;  and  in  such 
cases  pressure  rarely  produces  adhesive  obliteration  of  the  opening  ;  but, 
should  compresses  permanently  check  the  haemorrhage,  obliteration  will 
be  effected  by  the  effusion  of  blood,  which,  coagulating,  fills  up  the 
opening,  causes  inflammation  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery,  and, 
finally,  completely  seals  up  the  canal.  After  this,  the  blood  has  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  more  distant  parts  by  means  of  the  collateral  channels. 

When  an  artery  is  completely  cut  or  torn  through,  the  truncated  ex- 
tremities of  the  vessel  retract  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  ;  the 
lesion  in  that  case  is  very  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  de- 
gree of  elasticity  of  the  three  coats.  This  irregularity  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  retard  the  flow  of  blood,  and  facilitate  the  coagulation,  which, 
unless  the  artery  be  of  very  large  size,  will  not  only  stop  the  bleeding  at 
first,  but  also  produce  permanent  adhesion  in  the  internal  coat  of  the 
divided  vessel.  Complete  division  of  an  artery  is,  indeed,  much  less 
likely  to  lead  to  the  necessity  for  ligature,  than  when  the  vessel  is  only 
partially  divided  ;  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  often  gives  rise  to 
a  peculiar  treatment,  when  blood  is  drawn  from  the  temporal  artery — 
when,  for  instance,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken  from 
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the  vessel,  the  latter  is  cut  quite  through,  and  pressure  applied  to  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  the  bleeding.  If  pressure  alone  be  applied  to  the 
partially  divided  artery,  an  aneurism  may  subsequently  be  formed,  and 
would  probably  require  a  surgical  operation  for  its  cure.  This  method 
can,  however,  only  be  adopted  with  respect  to  those  vessels  that  are 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  may  be  readily  compressed  upon 
bone;  and  where  an  artery  is  punctured, which,  from  its  situation,  cannot 
be  thus  subjected  to  compression,  a  ligature  must  be  placed  on  the  ves- 
sel both  above  and  below  the  opening. 

Laceration  of  an  artery,  even  when  the  vessel  is  of  large  s  ze,  is 
often  unattended  by  haemorrhage.  This  arises,  as  I  have  already  said, 
from  the  difference  between  the  three  coats  with  regard  to  their  elas- 
ticity ;  and  when  the  vessel  is  torn  through,  an  irregular  ragged  open- 
ing is  formed  in  which  the  blood  readily  coagulates,  and  the  bleeding  is 
spontaneously  checked.  This  is  particularly  seen  in  gun-shot  wounds  ; 
and  cases  are  recorded  of  amputations  having  been  performed,  in  a  hich 
bleeding  had  only  occurred  in  the  collateral  branches,  and  not  at  all  from 
the  main  trunk. 

Contusion  of  an  artery  sometimes  leads  to  secondary  haemorrhage 
from  sloughing  of  the  injured  vessel,  owing  to  its  vasa  vasbrum  Having 
been  destroyed  by  the  injury  ;  but  more  commonly  a  coagulum  forms  in 
the  vessel,  and  prevents  bleeding  by  establishing  subsequent  adhesive 
inflammation  in  the  internal  coat. 

Means  of  arresting  Hemorrhage. — There  are  various  methods  of 
effecting  this  object — viz.,  by  styptics,  cautery,  torsion,  compression  and 
ligature.  Styptics  are  but  seldom  employed  to  arrest  bleeding  from 
a  single  vessel,  but  they  are  often  very  available  in  cases  where,  .either 
from  the  peculiarity  of  diathesis,  or  unnatural  local  vascularity,  di  "fused 
haemorrhages  occur.  One  of  the  best  styptics  I  know  of  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum  ;  but  various  preparations  are  sold  for  this  purpose. 
Excepting,  however,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  them  as  a  means  of  stopping  bleeding,  and 
at  the  present  time  a  surgeon  would  not  think  of  trusting  to  such  means 
while  ligature  or  the  actual  cautery  could  be  had  recourse  to.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  account  of  the  different 
compounds  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
haemorrhage. 

Actual  cautery  is,  perhaps,  next  to  ligature,  the  most  certain  means 
that  can  be  adopted  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  ruptured  or 
wounded  vessel,  and  can  often  be  employed  where  a  ligature  cannot  be 
applied,  as  in  those  operations  in  which  bones  are  implicated,  especially 
the  bones  of  the  face  ;  and  no  surgeon  should  undertake  the  removal  of 
a  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  for  instance,  without  being  prepared  with  the 
proper  apparatus  for  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery.  An  instru- 
ment which  I  use  for  the  purpose  consists  merely  of  a  small  rod  of 
polished  iron,  furnished  with  a  sheath  ;  in  the  operation  the  sheath  is  to 
be  passed  to  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  artery,  and  the  heated  rod  then 
inserted  and  passed  along  this  canula,  until  it  reaches  the  artery,  which  it 
cauterizes  without  danger  of  burning  the  surrounding  parts.    1  once 
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succeeded  completely  in  stopping  by  this  means  a  severe  liaemorrhage 
which  followed  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  by  Mr.  Canton.  A  frequent 
method  of  checking  bleeding  from  this  cause  is  by  driving  a  peg  of 
wood  into  the  alveolar  process  ;  but,  although  this  plan  may  prove 
effectual,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  foreign  body  is  introduced  inro 
the  living  bone,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  much  future  mischief. 

Torsion. — The  French  surgeons  have  recommended  torsion  instead  of 
ligature,  when  the  bleeding  vessel  is  of  secondary  size  ;  but  I  have  found 
very  little  certainty  in  this  treatment,  although  I  believe  that  failure  often 
results  from  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed ;  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  bleeding  vessel  only  should  be  seized  by  the  forceps,  and 
that  a  sufficient  degree  of  tension  should  be  applied  to  it  to  tear  through 
the  cellular  connection  ;  thus  depriving  the  vessel  of  nutrition  by  rup- 
turing the  vasa  vasorum,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  lesion  of  the 
internal  coat  ;  torsion  is  then  applied  merely  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  physical  elasticity  of  the  outer  coat  ;  and  if  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  be  taken  up  as  well  as  the  artery,  it  will  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  effect  the  objects  required.  It  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  pro- 
posed advantages  of  torsion  over  ligature  ?  It  does  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  wound,  and  con- 
sequently avoids  the  difficulties  that  subsequently  arise  in  the  separation 
of  the  ligature.  But  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  torsion  should  never  be 
attempted  excepting  in  cases  of  the  smaller  vessels.  I  have  frequently 
found  it  useful  in  the  extirpation  of  the  mammae,  when  the  haemorrhage 
has  been  troublesome  from  numerous  small  arterial  branches ;  and  if  a 
ligature  had  been  applied  to  each  of  these,  a  large  amount  of  extraneous 
matter  would  have  been  introduced  into  the  wound. 

Compression  is  a  further  means  of  checking  haemorrhage  ;  and  it  is 
also  now  employed  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.  When  used  as  a  means 
for  stopping  bleeding,  it  should  not  merely  be  applied  upon  the  wound 
in  the  vessel  itself ;  but  the  bandaging  should  be  so  employed  as  to 
modify  the  circulation  throughout  the  whole  limb — as,  for  instance,  sup- 
pose a  deep  punctured  wound  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  followed  by  hae- 
morrhage, which  it  is  thought  advisable  to  attempt  to  restrain  by  com- 
pression ;  a  bandage  should  be  first  applied  round  each  finger  separately, 
and  then  continued  around  the  hand,  a  compress  being  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  wound.  The  bandage  should  be  continued  up  the  fore- 
arm, and  small  compresses  of  cork  placed  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  arte- 
ries, with  sufficient  pressure  to  diminish  without  wholly  stopping  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  the  hand.  The  bandage  should  be  continued  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  tightness  as  far  as  the  shoulder. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  a  low 
equable  temperature  maintained  in  the  arm  by  the  application  of  cold 
water.  A  gentle  immediate  compression  may,  however,  be  sufficient 
without  the  employment  of  the  gradual  impression  by  bandage.  The 
followin;;  is  a  good  illustrative  case  of  the  staying  of  haemorrhage  by 
compression  : — 

George  Paris,  aged  10,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  4th  June, 
184(3.    Five  weeks  before  his  admission,  he  received  in  falling  a  severe 
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wound  just  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  wrist.  A  considera- 
ble flow  of  arterial  blood  immediately  followed  the  accident ;  the  bleed- 
ing was  restrained  at  the  time  by  compression,  but  recurred  on  various 
occasions  whenever  the  bandages  were  loosened,  so  that  the  boy's  health 
began  to  be  affected  by  repealed  losses  of  blood.  When  he  was  brought 
into  the  Hospital,  it  was  a  wound  about  three  inches  in  length,  extend- 
ing obliquely  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  upwards  and  outwards 
towards  the  radius,  and  filled  with  large  glassy  granulations,  vulgarly 
called  proud  flesh.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  was  taken 
from  the  wound,  the  bleeding  immediately  re-commenced,  the  blood 
seeming  to  flow  from  the  whole  surface,  rather  than  from  a  single  bleed- 
ing vessel.  Pressure  was,  therefore,  again  applied,  and  was  required  to 
be  so  strong  as  to  destroy  all  sensation  in  the  hand  ;  it  was  therefore 
removed,  when  the  haemorrhage  quickly  returned.  A  tourniquet  was 
then  applied  to  the  brachial  artery.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found 
that  pressure  upon  either  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery  did  not  check  the 
bleeding,  but  that  slight  continued  pressure  on  both  did  so  effectually.  I 
therefore  ordered  a  piece  of  cork  to  be  placed  upon  those  arteries  about 
two  inches  above  the  wound,  the  pressure  being  sufficient  to  diminish 
the  flow  of  blood,  but  not  to  stop  it  entirely  ;  the  hand  was  at  the  same 
time  raised  and  kept  cool  by  an  evaporating  lotion.  This  treatment 
succeeded  perfectly  ;  the  wound  in  the  artery  healed,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  patient  was  discharged  quite  well. 

A  boy,  aged  15,  wounded  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  piece  of 
broken  glass.  Arterial  bleeding  immediately  followed.  A  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  and  applied  a  compress  upon  the  wound,  and  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  haemorrhage.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  upon  removal  of  the  com- 
press, the  bleeding  recurred,  and  the  compress  was  consequently  re-ap- 
plied. Successive  bleeding,  however,  followed  ;  and  a  fortnight  after 
the  accident  the  boy  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  much  anaemiated. 
I  immediately  ordered  gentle  compression  to  be  applied  by  means  of 
pieces  of  cork  placed  upon  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries,  as  in  the  former 
case  ;  the  arm  was  raised  upon  pillows,  and  cold  kept  constantly  applied, 
and  the  patient  soon  left  the  hospital  quite  cured. 

A  third  case  of  the  same  kind  is  now  in  Guy's  Hospital  under  my 
care.  In  January  last,  a  man,  30  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into 
Steven's  ward,  with  a  severe  wound  in  the  back  part  of  his  elbow.  He 
stated  that  a  profuse  haemorrhage  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  its 
infliction,  and  had  been  checked  by  bandage,  but  had  afterwards  recur- 
red upon  several  occasions.  When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital, 
he  was  very  pallid,  had  a  sharp  haemorrhagic  pulse,  but  no  bleeding  had 
taken  place  for  three  days.  A  dose  of  opium  was  ordered,  and  a  white- 
wash poultice  applied  to  the  wound.  Three  days  after  his  admission  he  had 
fresh  arterial  bleeding  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  ordered  a  tourniquet  to 
be  applied  to  the  brachial  artery,  with  sufficient  pressure  to  diminish 
without  checking  the  circulation.  Cold  was  also  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  injured  arm.  No  further  bleeding  occurred,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  he  was  discharged  perfectly  cured. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  readiest  means  of  stopping  the  haemorrhage 
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on  these  occasions  would  have  been  to  have  cut  down  upon  the  wound- 
ed arteries,  and  placed  a  ligature  above  and  below  the  opening  in  the 
Vessel  ;  but  as  the  accidents  had  occurred  some  time  before  the  patients 
came  under  my  treatment,  and  as  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts  had 
undergone  great  change  in  consequence  of  the  extravasation  of  blood,  I 
thought  it  safer  to  employ  the  treatment  described  in  the  cases  ;  and  I 
feel  that  the  result  fully  justified  my  view  of  the  subject. — Med.  Gazette. 


ACCIDENTS  FROM    TAKING    STRYCHNINE— TH  E    REMEDY— ADVICE 
TO  DRUGGISTS  AND  APOTHECARIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  numerous  and  fatal  accidents  from  taking  strychnine 
render  it,  in  my  opinion,  highly  incumbent  upon  apothecaries,  druggists 
and  physicians,  to  adopt  measures  for  their  prevention.  Within  a  few 
years  the  writer  has  known  several  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  potent 
drug,  some  of  them  fatal,  and  in  most  instances  from  its  being  mistaken 
for  morphine.    Two  or  three  cases  may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  lady  of  a  medical  gentleman,  from  domestic  troubles,  was  in  the 
practice  of  visiting  her  husband's  office  and  taking  a  dose  of  morphine, 
to  allay  her  feelings.  One  evening  she  took  her  usual  dose,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  one  in  the  office.  In  ten  minutes  she  began  to  feel  con- 
striction of  the  throat,  spasms,  intense  thirst,  he.  Her  husband  being 
absent,  a  student  was  called  in,  who  was  informed  that  she  had  taken 
morphine  from  a  bottle  kept  in  the  usual  place.  On  examination,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  bottle  of  sulphate  of  strychnine  was  in  its  place  ! 
and  she  had  taken  a  fatal  dose.  She  died,  in  the  most  horrible  agony, 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  leaving  the  husband  under  the  terrible  im- 
plication of  either  substituting  the  strychnine  for  morphine,  or  carelessly 
allowing  it  to  remain  where  his  wife  might  mistake  it — either  predica- 
ment most  unenviable. 

A  medical  gentleman,  not  long  since,  being  unwell,  wished  to  take  a 
dose  of  morphine.  He  took  down  a  bottle  labelled  sulphate  of  strychnine, 
and  without  looking  closely  to  the  label,  took  about  one  fourth  of  a 
grain.  To  his  consternation,  after  he  had  swallowed  it,  he  discovered 
that  he  bad  taken  strychnine  !  A  dose  of  ipecac,  and  zinc  was  taken 
at  once,  but  it  did  not  vomit  him,  and  you  may  be  assured  he  watched 
the  clock  with  more  anxiety  than  ever  before  in  his  life,  until  forty 
minutes  had  elapsed.  As  it  was,  the  strychnine  produced  most  uncom- 
fortable sensations  about  the  throat  and  head,  and  slight  spasms  of  the 
muscles.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  nerve,  and  his  indomitable  resolu- 
tion to  shake  off  the  effects  of  the  medicine  may  have  contributed  to  its 
favorable  termination.  At  any  rate,  the  lesson  was  as  salutary,  as  the 
hazard  was  fearful,  learning  him  to  keep  his  strychnine  in  peculiar-shaped 
bottles,  with  significant  and  conspicuous  labels. 

A  medical  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  afflicted  with  a  diarrhoea, 
fever,  Sec,  and,  to  procure  rest,  sent  to  his  office  for  his  morphine  bottle. 
His  son,  a  young  lawyer,  but  who  knew  his  father's  medicines  well, 
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sent,  by  nlistake,  sulphate  of  strychnine.  His  daughter  brought  a  dose 
on  the  point  of  a  knife  to  his  bed-side,  when  he  told  her  that  it  was 
not  a  sufficient  dose.  She  brought  the  bottle  to  him  to  help  himself  to 
such  quantity  as  he  wished,  when,  lo !  the  words  sulphate  of  strychnine 
stared  him  in  the  face.  But  for  a  trifling  contingency,  this  gentleman 
would  have  taken  probably  a  fatal  dose  of  this  fearful  poison — a  reflec- 
tion that  would  have  been  anything  but  pleasant  to  his  son  and  daughter 
in  after  years. 

These  are  not  a  tithe  of  the  accidents  that  have  taken  place  within  a 
few  years,  and  I  think  it  high  time  that  some  efficient  means  were  adopt- 
ed by  druggists,  manufacturers,  physicians,  &c,  to  remedy  the  evil.  I 
propose  that  strychnine  be  put  up  in  bottles  of  a  peculiar  shape,  or  color, 
or  labelled  in  a  different  manner,  in  such  way  as  to  be  generally  known 
at  a  glance — or  with  some  pictorial  conspicuous  sign,  which  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  such  accidents  in  future.  The  physical  pro- 
perties of  strychnine  are  so  similar  to  those  of  morphine,  that  such  mis- 
takes are  quite  liable  to  occur,  even  among  medical  men.  Hydrocya- 
nic acid  used  to  be  put  up  in  bottles  of  a  dark  color,  with  the  death's 
head  and  cross-bones,  and  labelled  "  poison."  There  is  no  danger  of 
mistaking  this  for  any  other  medicine,  and.  its  taste  and  smell  are  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  its  true  qualities  to  a  physician.  A  physician  of  this 
city  informed  me  of  a  trick  which  some  of  his  students  played  off  upon 
an  opium  eater  some  years  since,  which  from  its  nature  was  extremely 
hazardous  to  the  delinquent.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  morphine, 
and  when  he  could  steal  it  from  the  doctor's  office,  it  was  so  much  clear 
profit.  The  students  put  strychnine  into  a  morphine  bottle,  and  after 
taking  a  dose  he  would  be  thrown  into  spasms,  greatly  to  his  terror,  and 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  wicked  wags  who  were  so  uncharitable 
and  heartless  in  their  experiments.  Respectfully  yours, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29,  1849.  A.  B.  Shipman. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  LIVING  PHYSICIANS. — NO.  XI. 

WILLIAM  £.  HORNER,  M.D.,  PROF.  OF  ANATOMY  IN   THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


"  The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vigorous  efforts  and  an  honest  aim, 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting1  of  life  and  death  ; 
He  walks  with  Nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. —  Young. 

"  Integer  vita?,  sclerisque  purus." — Horace,  Od.  xxii. 


The  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  is  one  which  has  made  many 
great  men.  The  glare  of  what  is  generally  termed  genius,  which  term, 
by  the  by,  means  merely  the  excessive  activity  of  a  few  of  the  mental 
faculties,  not  un frequently  lo  the  detriment  of  the  rest — this  glare,  in  mo- 
dern times,  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  captivating  splendor.  Science,  which 
is  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  which  in 
fact  realises  what  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  never  dreamed  of,  demands 
a  continued  and  patient  application  of  our  faculties,  totally  incompatible 
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with  the  rapid  flights  of  fancy  or  the  corruscations  of  uneducated  ima- 
gination. In  fact,  any  man  who  desires  to  compose  poetry  in  modern 
times,  has  but  to  collect  the  facts  of  science  and  group  them  into  order 
as  they  really  exist.  Who,  for  instance,  writes  more  splendid  or  magni- 
ficent poetry,  prose  though  it  be,  than  Humboldt,  even  in  his  old  days  ? 
He  merely  collects,  from  the  vast  storehouse  of  his  mind,  some  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  gathered  in  a  life  of  toil ;  and  deals  out,  in  common 
prose,  most  uncommon  poetry.  Vide  "  Cosmos,"  by  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt.  The  acquirements  of  Darwin  in  natural  science,  gave  him  all 
his  images  for  the  Botanic  Garden.  Even  Akenside,  from  the  paucity  of 
graphic  description,  is  not  relished  as  he  formerly  was.  When  he  wrote 
his  immortal  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  he  was  but  a  young  man, 
and  had  not  collected  largely  from  Nature's  stores,  to  fill  his  granary. 
Thompson  wrote  his  "  Seasons  "  at  a  more  mature  age  ;  hence  his  sce- 
nery is  far  more  striking. 

But  why,  the  reader  may  ask,  all  this  prelude  to  a  sketch  of  Dr. 
Horner?  We  answer,  that  Dr.  W.  E.  Horner,  to  look  upon,  is  the  last 
man  we  should  select  as  having  the  outward  bearing  of  a  poet.  And  yet, 
with  wonderful  perseverance,  he  has  successfully  won  for  himself  laurels 
as  enduring  as  many  poets  who  sing  of  immortality.  To  fancy  Dr. 
Horner's  eyes  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  from  heaven  to  earth,"  would 
astonish  his  friends,  and  the  public  ;  yet  any  poet  of  modern  times  might 
well  envy  him  his  fame. 

About  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  remarkably  spare,  flat  breasted, 
sharp  shouldered  ;  with  high  cheek  bones,  much  like  our  Indians  ;  eyes 
wide  set  apart,  almost  without  any  expression,  in  fact  like  glass;  a  thin 
chin,  a  mouth  merely  split  across  the  face,  a  wide  and  not  high  forehead, 
a  large  head,  covered  by  a  first-rate  black  wig,  a  gait  studiously  slow  and 
thoughtful,  a  voice  like  the  sound  of  a  cracked  pot,  dressed  neatly,  with 
a  well-polished  boot — his  whole  appearance  that  of  an  automaton,  moved 
carefully  by  some  judicious  master — and  we  have  Dr.  Horner. 

Dr.  H.  is  well  known  in  medicine  as  the  pioneer  in  pathology  in  the 
United  States.  His  preliminary  essays  in  the  North  American  Medical 
Journal,  opened  the  way  to  his  work  on  this  subject,  which  latter  has 
opened  a  field  successfully  cultivated  by  Gross  and  others  since  that  time, 
1829.  "  Horner's  Special  Anatomy  and  Histology"  is  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  has  taught  more  physicians  than  almost  any  other  American 
work.  It  was  a  great  improvement  on  "  Wistar's  Anatomy,"  which  in 
its  day  was  of  course  the  best.  "  The  United  States  Dissector  "  is  also 
used  by  thousands.  The  "Practical  Anatomy,"  and  other  works  of 
Dr.  H.,  are  marked  by  that  practical  adaptedness  to  the  end  in  view 
which  distinguishes  Dr.  Horner's  character  in  all  its  phases.  The  follow- 
ing lines,  taken  from  a  review  of  Dr.  H.'s  work  on  pathology,  in  the 
North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  1830,  will  be  appro- 
priate. 

"  Dr.  Horner,  in  a  short  preface,  tells  us  what  readers  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  every  medical  writer  who  wishes  to  obtain  credence  for 
fidelity  of  observation,  and  narrates  (in  a  short  auto-biography)  the 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  him  for  enriching  the  department  of  which  he 
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now  treats.  Successively  army  surgeon  during  a  very  active  and  sangui- 
nary campaign  ;  attached  to  the  anatomical  department  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Wistar  ;  asso- 
ciated in  the  labors  and  honors  of  teaching  anatomy  with  Dr.  Physick, 
the  father  of  American  surgery  ;  and  finally  a  prescribing  surgeon  to  the 
Philadelphia  Aims-House  Infirmary,  Dr.  Horner  has  been  placed  in  the 
most  eminently  favorable  situations  for  prosecuting  the  study  of  morbid 
antomy.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  opportunities  be  presented  to 
an  individual,  if  he  be  wanting  in  the  necessary  talent  and  industry  to 
avail  himself  of  them  profitably.  No  very  large  additions  can  be  made 
to  the  existing  amount  of  human  knowledge  by  sudden  and  irregular  la- 
bors, however  great  the  genius  or  ardent  the  zeal.  It  is  by  persevering 
and  untiring  effort  that  we  alone  hope  for  success  in  this  particular  :  the 
progress  is  for  the  most  part  slow,  often  imperceptible,  but  under  such 
auspices,  always  sure.  The  author  of  the  treatise  on  Pathological  Anato- 
my is  a  marked  example  of  the  correctness  of  this  maxim.  Without  any 
preliminary  trumpeting,  or  boastful  promise,  he  marches  on  steadily  to 
his  purpose,  overcoming  in  succession  every  obstacle  opposed  to  his  pro- 
gress, and  finally  winning  the  highest  honors  of  his  profession,  during 
the  time  that  others  are  opening  some  new  and  royal  road,  or  attempting 
to  carry  all  by  a  coup  de  main.  To  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  have  as  yet  hardly  traced  out  with  any  distinctness  their  line 
of  operations,  such  an  example  cannot  be  without  great  value,  and  in  this 
belief  we  take  the  present  occasion  to  press  it  on  their  notice." 
Tasso,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  says, 

"  Forgive  me,  if  with  truth  1  fiction  join, 
And  grace  the  verse  with  other  charms  than  thine. 
Thou  know'st  the  world  with  eager  transport  throng 
Where  sweet  Parnassus  breathes  the  tuneful  song : 
That  truth  can  oft,  in  pleasing  strains  convey'd, 
Allure  the  fancy,  and  the  mind  persuade. 
Thus  the  sick  infant's  taste  disguised  to  meet, 
We  tinge  the  vessel's  brim  with  juices  sweet ; 
The  bitter  draught  his  willing  lip  receives  ; 
He  drinks  deceived,  and  so  deceived  he  lives." 

If  poetry  be  truth,  then  is  Dr.  Horner  a  poet,  for  he  is  emphatically  a 
matter-of-fact  man.  We  well  remember  his  preface  to  his  Anatomy,  in 
which  he  criticizes  the  Bells,  and  other  writers,  for  their  inflated  descrip- 
tions in  demonstrative  science,  particularly  anatomy,  in  which  we  agree 
with  Dr.  H.  there  is  no  room  for  fiction.  Truth  is  by  far  too  precious 
and  desirable  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  so  called  embellishments  of  the 
imag'nation. 

As  a  lecturer  on  this  subject,  Dr.  H.  is  the  plainest  of  men  ;  and  his  j 
simple  truthfulness  has  stood  the  fiery  ordeal  of  all  the  rivalry  of  more  I 
dashing  demonstrators.    The  common  sense  of  his  classes  has  always 
sustained)  and  will  always  sustain  him  in  his  unaffected  but  really  instruc-  j 
tive  teachings.    His  preparations  appear  wonderfully  perfect,  and  money  | 
is  not  spared  to  obtain  the  best  from  abroad.    He  demonstrates  each  fact 
or  set  of  facts  at  least  three  times  to  the  class;  commencing  always  at 
the  north  side,  and  going  east  and  south.    His  long  bony  fingers,  inno- ! 
cent  of  any  other  soft  parts  than  some  wrinkled  skin  to  cover  them,  point 
unerringly  to  the  part  to  be  shown,  and  there  appears  but  little  difference 
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in  the  sensibility  of  the  part  pointing  and  that  pointed  at.  He  never  in- 
tentionally commits  a  double  entendre  or  bon-mot  ;  but  should  it  so 
happen,  which  must  of  course  be  by  mere  accident,  and  he  detects  it  (by 
its  appreciation  by  the  class),  he  looks  up  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a 
child,  and,  if  he  understands  it,  will  repeat  it  again  to  the  next  division 
of  the  class,  and  to  the  third.  Dr.  Horner  in  lecturing  has  but  one  ob- 
ject in  view — -to  demons f rate.  The  most  fastidious  contemner  of  orna- 
ment, even  Swift  himself,  could  not  more  completely  divest  him  of  what 
Dr.  H.  considers  useless  material.  His  preparations  of  the  muscles — 
slightly  reddened  like  the  meat  of  the  butchers,  with  blood,  to  make 
them  look  fresh — are  not  made  more  cleanly  or  freer  from  adipose  tissue, 
than  are  his  words  and  sentences  from  foreign  allusion  or  ad  captandum 
flourishes.  The  clearness,  however,  of  his  demonstrations,  the  beauty  of 
his  preparations,  and  the  uniform  order  with  which  his  lectures  are  con- 
ducted, do  not  fail  to  make  on  the  mind  of  the  student  a  durable  impres- 
sion. His  course  begins  with  a  general  account  of  his  subject,  generally 
written,  followed  by  a  close  and  accurate  description  of  the  bones,  liga 
ments  and  cartilages.  These  are  followed  by  the  muscles,  and  abdomi- 
nal and  thoracic  viscera.  The  nerves  close  the  course  of  lectures.  It 
will  be  recollected,  by  the  by,  that  he  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  physi- 
ologists, who  consider  the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  mental  phenomena,  to 
act  as  a  unit,  repudiating  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  organs. 

Dr.  Horner's  moral  character  is  peculiarly  pure,  and  in  his  dealings  he 
is  just.  He  has  gradually,  by  close  attention  and  economy,  amassed  a 
competency,  and  lives  in  noble  style  on  his  own  earnings.  A  well-known 
reviewer  of  our  city,  in  speaking  to  Cato  one  day,  and  giving  his  impres- 
sions of  Dr.  H.,  characterized  him  as  a  man  of  the  "  almighty  dollar ; M 
and  added,  that  "  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  University  have  never  been 
managed  so  well  as  they  are  by  the  present  Dean." 

One  act  of  Dr.  H.'s  life  certainly  redounds  to  his  credit.  It  was  the 
custom  in  times  gone  by,  whenever  the  "  Virginny  students,"  meaning 
any  southern  students,  got  into  a  brawl  or  other  difficulty,  for  the  Profes- 
sors to  go  their  bail ;  in  this  way  offering  a  premium  to  wickedness.  Dr. 
H.  refused  to  do  this,  and  became  very  unpopular,  the  class  having  re- 
solved to  hiss  him  out  of  the  lecture  room.  He  plead  his  cause  well  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  storm  passed  over  ;  since  when,  the  general 
character  of  the  classes  of  the  University  has  much  improved.  In  fact, 
the  students  last  winter  attended  almost  in  a  body,  during  the  whole  win- 
ter, a  course  of  eloquent  sermons,  delivered  by  some  of  the  ablest  divines 
in  our  city.  These  sermons  or  lectures  were  secured  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College. 

Dr.  H.  is  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  (before  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  he  read  a  necrological  notice  of  Dr.  Physick,  which  bore  his 
usual  accuracy  of  description),  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Medical 
Society,  and  of  many  foreign  scientific  associations.  It  is  well  known  to 
the  medical  world  that  he  is  the  discoverer  of  at  least  one  muscle,  which 
he  has  termed  tensor  tarsi,  but  which  other  anatomists  very  justly  call 
."Musculus  Horneri."  By  injecting  the  lungs  with  tallow  and  dissolving 
this  out  with  oil  of  turpentine,  he  was  also  enabled  to  prove  that  the  cells 
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of  the  lungs  bad  lateral  communications.  The  researches  of  Addison 
have  extended  still  further  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  anatomy. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  H.  is  terse  and  clear.  His  historical  sketches  of  his 
favorite  science  are  instructive,  and  well  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
These  histories  have  generally  been  delivered  in  the  form  of  introducto- 
ries.  A  moment's  examination  of  his  other  writings  will  show  that  every 
tiling  yields  to  clearness  and  perspicuity — "  mere  dry  detail."  His  prac- 
tice is  large,  and  among  the  most  respectable  of  our  citizens.  A  good 
proportion  of  surgery  falls  to  his  lot.  As  an  operator,  he  is  quiet  and 
judicious — has  made  several  improvements  in  instruments.  Always  self- 
possesssed,  be  never  seems  in  a  hurry,  let  the  danger  be  what  it  may. 
He  has  a  large  and  respectable  family — chiefly,  we  believe,  daughters, 
whose  husbands,  when  they  marry,  find  in  him  a  kind  father  and  firm 
friend  ;  lending  even  his  reputation  and  good  name  for  their  advancement. 

Dr.  Horner,  like  Drs.  Mitchell,  Chapman,  Bell  and  others,  belongs 
originally  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

It  cannot  but.  happen  that  a  corporation,  which  all  the  world  knows 
has  no  soul,  must  have  some  things  done,  which  no  one  man  will  willing- 
ly father,  which  in  fact  will  ruin  his  character.  In  general,  the  dean  of 
our  medical  corporations  is  made  the' pack-horse  for  many  of  these  things. 
Dr.  H.  has  so  managed  his  duties  in  this  respect,  as  to  be  remarkably  free 
from  blame,  front  those  who  suffer  ;  and  he  is  generally  held  in  great  es- 
teem for  his  candor  and  liberality.  We  are  not,  however,  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  corporation,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  is  any  too  liberal 
in  its  notions,  and  feel  constrained,  with  some  of  our  eminent  practitioners, 
to  say,  that  she  has  exhibited,  on  some  subjects,  not  exactly  no  soul,  but 
one  much  too  small  for  her  body.  Cato. 


QUACKERY  IN  THE  WEST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  practice  of  medicine  in  the  West  is  conducted  by  every 
kind  of  practitioner,  from  the  truly  scientific  to  the  infamous  quack.  A 
man  will  here  read  medicine  six  months  and  assume  the  title  of  doctor; 
buy  a  pound  of  calomel,  an  ounce  of  quinine,  a  drachm  of  morphine, 
and  he  is  then  ready  to  locate.  In  1847,  I  was  called  to  see  a  patient 
over  whom  nine  of  these  fellows  had  held  a  council.  The  case  was  ; 
one  of  interest.  Mr.  A.  was  out  hunting,  and  on  discharging  his  rifle  a 
piece  of  the  percussion  cap,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long  and  one  fourth 
of  a  line  broad,  entered  the  right  eye  at  the  outer  and  lower  edge  of 
the  cornea.  The  piece  could  be  distinctly  seen  lying  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye.  Some  of  the  wise  ones  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
absorption — the  foreign  metallic  substance,  they  said,  would  be  absorbed 
and  thrown  off  by  the  exhalants.  One,  however,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  urged 
its  removal,  the  doctrine  of  absorption  being  too  preposterous  for  him  to 
entertain.  The  "  big  gun  of  the  crowd,"  who,  by  the  way,  flourished 
a  very  fine  hickory  cane,  left  his  seat,  looked  wise — Come,  Dr.,  let! 
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us  make  out  a  prescription  for  this  man,  and  if  we  treat  him  he  will  be 
well  in  three  weeks.  At  it  they  went  ;  calomel,  opium,  bloodletting 
and  blisters  were  the  treatment.  Twenty  months  after,  I  removed  the 
pie;ce  of  copper  from  his  eye.  Making-  a  slight  incision  through  the 
cornea,  over  the  piece  of  copper,  with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  I  extracted 
it.    The  case  terminated  with  opacity  of  one  half  of  the  cornea. 

I  was  called  to  see  a  lady  who  had  been  treated  for  paralysis  of  the 
left  arm,  or  what  was  so  caller^  by  her  doctor  and  counselling  physician. 
The  history  of  the  case  is  this,  given  by  her  husband  : — "  My  wife  was 
six  months  gone  in  pregnancy.  She  did  not  feel  well  in  the  morning  ; 
about  10  o'clock,  felt  like  vomiting,  and  went  out  of  doors  to  the  corner 
of  the  house  ;  here  she  had  a  fainting  fit,  and  fell  upon  her  left  shoulder. 
I  came  to  her  in  a  few  minutes.  She  could  not  speak.  J  carried  her 
into  the  house,  and  laid  her  upon  the  bed.  She  frothed  at  the  mouth.  I 
started  a  boy  for  a  doctor-;  he  returned  in  twenty  minutes,  said  the  doc- 
tor was  coming,  and  called  him  by  name.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  him, 
and  sent  for  another  one.  They  were  both  here  and  saw  my  wife  within 
forty  minutes  of  the  time  the  accident  happened.  Before  either  of  them 
came,  I  had  bled  her.  When  they  reached  the  house,  my  wife  had 
become  conscious,  and  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  left  shoulder  ; 
she.  told  the  doctors  that  she  could  not  lift  her  arm  up.  She  was  then 
examined  ;  both  shoulders  and  chest  were  exposed,  a  tedious  and  lengthy 
examination  ensued,  and  the  grave  conclusion  was  paralysis.  The  first 
doctor  being  discharged  and  the  second  retained,  he  treated  the  case  for 
fifteen  days,  and  then  called  in  counsel,  who  sustained  the  opinion  of  the 
doctor  in  attendance."  1  found,  upon  examination,  the  case  to  be  dislo- 
cation of  the  shoulder.  The  dislocation  took  place  four  months  previous 
to  my  being  called.  I  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  luxated  joint; 
I  used  pulleys,  continued  them  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  with  the 
use  of  the  common  adjuvants,  and  was  unsuccessful,  from  there  being  too 
much  shortening  of  the  muscles. 

In  a  supposed  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  the  body  was  taken  up 
some  weeks  after  interment,  and  examined  by  four  doctors.  They  re- 
moved what  they  supposed  to  be  the  stomach,  carefully  sealed  it  up  in 
a  specie  jar,  and  transferred  it  to  a  medical  college.  Upon  examination 
by  the  professors,  the  jar  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  the  csecum,  and  detached  portions  of  the  ilium. 
The  professors  ordered  another  exhumation  to  be  made,  with  instructions 
to  bring  the  whole  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  case  proved 
to  be  one  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  Hoosier  Blacksmith. 

Goshen,  Elkhart  County,  la.,  Aug.  %0th,  1849. 


OPIUM. 

Extracted  from  a  manuscript  work  by  Enos  Stevens,  Examining-  Agent  for  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioners  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Idiocy.] 

Opitm  also  stimulates  the  whole  nervous  system  to  very  great  activity 
at  first ;  but  the  nerves  of  the  mental  organs  soon  refuse  to  admit  the 
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drugged  stimulus,  and  one  becomes  senseless ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  di- 
gestion and  respiration,  and  the  other  involuntary  operations,  go  on  with 
greater  activity  and  impetuosity,  and  thus  distribute  and  drive  it  out  of 
the  constitution  through  the  various  excretory  pores  of  the  skin  and 
lungs.  But  if  the  whole  system  is  too  strongly  drugged  with  opium,  then 
these  vital  organs  also  refuse  to  admit  it,  and  close  their  inlets  against  it 
and  all  other  stimulus,  and  then  animation  gives  place  to  death. 

The  medical  operation  of  opium  is  never  to  remove  or  prevent  the 
injuries  or  diseases  that  pain  one,  but  to  make  him  so  completely  a  fool 
for  the  time  being  that  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  in  pain.  By  its  in- 
citement on  the  digestive  organs,  it  tends  to  make  one  have  too  craving 
an  appetite  ;  and  as  its  excrementitious  tendency  is  out  through  the 
skin  and  lungs,  instead  of  descending  and  returning  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  renders  one  very  costive,  and  requires  physics 
or  cathartics  to  follow  it.  If  any  sensitive  nerves  are  very  active,  re- 
porting the  effects  of  physical  crimes  along  their  courses,  then  they  are 
most  open  to  catch  a  strong  dose  of  the  opium  in  the  system,  and  hence 
are  first  shocked  and  shut  against  it ;  and  thus  opium  appeases  pain  in  the 
limbs  by  closing  their  nerves  of  sensation  to  the  brain.  It  also  suspends 
the  action  of  the  open  mental  organs,  which  happen  to  be  pained  with 
contemplating  the  circumstances  around  one  ;  and  leaves  in  very  mode- 
rate activity  all  the  other  organs  that  are  not  opened  and  incited  to  ac- 
tion by  present  and  unpleasant  circumstances  ;  and  thus  it  relieves  men- 
tal cares  and  anxieties  by  making  one  a  temporary  simpleton. 

In  every  part  of  the  country,  I  have  found  two  or  three  persons  of 
every  thousand  inhabitants  using  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of 
opium  every  week,  taking  a  little  several  times  every  day  to  allay  the 
pains  of  their  habitual  physical  crimes  of  excessive  nourishment,  irregular 
labor,  exposures  to  cold,  and  amative  operations.  All  the  time  that  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  opium  on  the  their  voluntary  mental  and 
physical  operations,  while  their  growth  or  re-organization  are  going  on, 
they  are  being  organized  and  confirmed  in  very  little  or  no  use  and  power 
of  body  and  mind.  Indeed  they  are  thus  cultivating  imbecility  and 
weakness  of  body  and  mind  in  themselves,  and  idiocy,  scrofula  and  pa- 
ralysis in  their  progeny. 

At  Cambridge  Poor  House,  there  are  three  well-formed  and  strong 
brothers,  whose  names  are  Joseph  Cox,  23  years  old  ;  George  Cox,  20 ; 
and  Wm.  Cox,  1 S  These  are  all  the  children  their  mother  had.  Their 
father  was  a  respectable  mechanic,  and  has  a  very  intelligent  child  by 
a  second  wife.  The  mother  of  these  idiotic  boys  was  a  most  devotedly 
benevolent  woman,  who  often  took  narcotic  drugs,  and  went  out  whole 
days  and  nights  to  visit  and  assist  the  sick  among  her  neighbors  ;  leaving 
her  own  children  all  put  to  sleep  by  laudanum  (which  is  rum  and  opium). 
Every  day,  when  they  cried,  and  every  time  she  wished  to  go  out,  she 
put  them  all  asleep  with  laudanum.  At  length  their  whole  organization 
assimilated  to  such  a  state  of  body  and  mind,  and  they  have  grown  up 
to  the  size  of  manhood,  with  the  avenues  of  their  brains  practically 
closed  by  drugs  ;  so  that  they  still  have  merely  infantile  powers  of  mind 
and  strength  of  body.    Joseph  is  very  gluttonous  and  extremely  mas- 
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turbating  in  the  most  shameless  manner.  George  has  a  most  perfect 
equanimity  of  general  foolishness  and  indolence  in  all  his  faculties.  But 
William  is  a  powerful  genius  on  digestion,  and  robs  the  swine  and  dogs 
of  all  the  crumbs  he  can  skim  out  of  their  food. 


DISEASED  STATE  OF  THE  BOWELS  REMOVED  BY  A  NOVEL  REMEDY- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  twenty -five  years  since,  1  was  called  to  visit  a  man  la- 
boring under  a  disease,  the  particulars  of  which,  from  the  singularity 
of  the  case,  1  have  been  induced  to  communicate  for  your  Journal. 

The  patient  was  about  50  years  of  age,  and  had,  until  recently,  lived 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  slight  symptoms 
of  the  asthma  upon  taking  cold  or  being  exposed  to  a  dusty  or  humid 
atmosphere.  1  found  him  wasted  almost  to  a  skeleton,  with  a  heavy 
dull  pain  in  the  abdomen,  feet  and  legs  much  swollen,  and  diabetes. 

With  regard  to  his  case,  he  gave  me  the  following  relation.  "  Four- 
teen months  ago,"  said  he,  "  I  was  endeavoring  to  extinguish  a  fire 
which  was  raging  in  a  swamp.  Whilst  enveloped  with  the  smoke  and 
steam  arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  extensive  deposit,  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  ages,  I  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a  disagreeable,  repulsive  odor,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  not  only 
the  olfactory  organs,  but  my  whole  frame,  in  a  new,  and  to  me  unac- 
countable manner.  The  influence  of  this  odor,  which  had  in  so  sud- 
den and  mysterious  a  manner  impregnated  my  system,  soon  settled  upon 
the  bowels,  attended  with  pain,  which  has  gradually  increased  till  the 
present.  I  have  employed  all  the  neighboring  physicians,  but  have  re- 
ceived no  benefit  from  their  prescriptions,  and  they  assure  me  that  they 
can  do  nothing  more."  He  then  imploringly  said,  "  Do  you  think  you 
can  help  me  ?"  1  replied,  "  I  don't  know,"  for  his  case  appeared  almost 
hopeless. 

I  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  remedies  which  had  been  prescribed ; 
but  after  a  careful  examination,  concluded  I  must  vary  a  little  from  the 
common  mode  of  treatment.  I  then  directed  a  wineglassful  of  good 
yeast  to  be  administered  to  the  patient  every  hour;  each  dose  to  be 
followed,  in  thirty  minutes,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  alum  water.  Ring 
much  fatigued  with  a  hard  day's  ride,  I  retired  to  rest,  after  giving  direc- 
tions to  be  called  in  case  of  any  emergency. 

The  next  morning,  on  entering  the  room  of  the  patient,  the  anxious 
and  alarmed  countenances  of  the  family  indicated  that  a  serious  crisis 
had  arrived.  The  sick  man  lay  extended,  motionless,  upon  his  back,  with 
his  eyelids  swollen  to  an  immoderate  size,  and  the  whole  chest  covered 
with  large  red  blisters,  resembling  pustules  of  bloody  fluid.  I  made  no 
alteration  of  the  treatment,  except  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the 
yeast  and  alum  prescription  gradually,  and  to  administer  nourishment  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  to  demand.  All  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  continued  to  abate,  and  in  five  or  six  weeks  he  was  in  comforta- 
ble health,  and  able  to  attend  to  his  usual  occupation  ;  though,  having 
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been  fourteen  months  a  martyr  to  this  insidious  disease,  he  never  regained 
his  former  strength.    He  observed  that  nothing  he  had  ever  taken  had 
in  the  least  degree  removed  the  pain,  until  he  took  the  yeast.        J.  S. 
Bingham,  Me.,  August,  1849. 


LETTER  FROM  SWITZERLAND  TO  A  PHYSICIAN  IN  BOSTON. 

We  are  on  a  ten  days'  excursion  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  from  the 
"  Hotel  of  the  Alps"  in  Interlacken,  through  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen 
to  the  Fall  of  Staubbach.  I  travelled  the  same  route  in  1836.  From 
the  valley  of  Grindelwald  we  ascended  the  Faulhorn,  my  favorite  view 
of  the  Bernese  Alps  :  descended  by  the  Scheideck  to  the  Glacier  and 
Fall  of  Rosenlaui,  passed  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Ober-Hasli, 
stopped  at  the  Falls  of  the  Aar  at  Handek,  and  arrived,  August  4th,  at 
the  Pass  of  the  Grimsel.  We  spent  the  morning  of  August  5th  on  the 
peak  of  Sidelhom,  8634  feet  above  sea-level.*  Temperature  agreeable, 
no  need  of  shawls  and  paletols  brought  by  guide.  We  were  a  party  of 
sixteen,  merry  around  a  large  flat  stone,  our  dinner  table.  August  6th, 
A.  M.,  weather  bad  :  we  are  in  the  Hospice-refectory,  organizing  for  mu- 
sic and  dancing.  Rain  in  this  Pass  sometimes  continues  fourteen  days, 
often  ending  in  snow  even  in  midsummer.  August  9th,  horses  excellent, 
pass  all  on  road  ;  guide  never  sulky  or  tired,  sorry  to  part  from  us  at  In- 
terlacken, this  morning.  We  completed  our  tour  in  the  Oberland  this 
evening.  From  the  Grimsel  we  went  to  the  Glacier  of  the  Rhone,  and 
down  the  valley  to 

LEUCK,   LOECHE  OR  LEUKERBAD, 

a  bathing  place  in  the  mountains.  The  water,  124°  Fahr.,  41  Reau., 
slightly  saline  and  sulphureous,  stands  in  baths,  squares,  curres,  all  night, 
to  be  cool  enough  for  morning  bathing.  (Bath  water,  England,  116°.) 
Each  square  may  contain  20  to  30  invalids,  mostly  rheumatic,  or  under 
affections  of  the  skin,  immersed  to  the  neck  1  to  4  hours,  twice  daily, 
before  breakfast  and  after  dinner.  Each  bather  has  a  floating  table  for 
breakfast,  chess,  domino,  journals.  In  the  gallery,  along  the  baths,  we 
passed  an  hour,  August  10th,  A.  M.,  much  amused.  A  familiar  put 
us  up  to  the  local  scandal,  pointing  out  the  persons  :  in  a  corner,  a  Bra- 
zilian lady  ;  a  comely  French  noble,  famous  for  dissipation,  ruined  health, 
has  squandered  two  millions  in  two  years;  a  lively  little  girl.  At  10, 
A.  M.,  we  were  on  the  saddle  for  the  Pass  of  the  Gemmi,  directly  above 
the  baths.  1  cannot  describe  it,  the  most  difficult  of  ascent  and  savage 
in  aspect.  To  pass  it  on  a  horse  needs  steady  nerves  and  strong  grip  of 
the  knee.  At  Kanderstag,  on  the  other  side,  the  horses  were  attached 
to  a  covered  car  for  Interlacken  ;  a  half  hour  brought  us  to  a  hail  storm 
of  ten  minutes  ;  then  lightning,  then  most  superb  sunset  found  us  at  the 
lake  of  Thur,  where  I  saw  an  earth-slide  before  our  horses  in  1836  : — 
then  Unterscen,  and,  at  10,  P.  M.,  interlacken. 
Brienz,  Switzerland,  Aug.  10,  1849. 

*  '  Nothing  in  the  United  States  so  approaches  the  wild  scenery  of  Switzerland  as  the  Alpine  re* 
gion  of  New  Hampshire,  nature's  dwelling  of  magnificence  and  power,  beautiful,  grand,  sublime, 
in  harmony,  a  mountain  metroj  o!is  among  w'nding  gorges  and  solitary  turrets.  The  bald  summit 
of  Mount  Washington  is  6228  feet  above  sea-level.' 
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THE  CHOLERA-ITS  COURSE  AND  RAVAGES. 

[We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility, 
of  keeping  the  readers  of  the  Journal  fully  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
cholera  through  the  country.  Its  course,  and  its  comparative  fatality 
in  different  cities,  are  matters,  however,  of  deep  interest  to  the  medical 
inquirer.  The  following  •  brief  summary  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
having  reference  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  believed  to  be  correct  in  its 
statements,  and  will  serve  as  a  useful  reference  till  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent epidemic  shall  be  more  fully  written.] 

The  cholera  has  now  swept  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  as  an  epidemic,  and  spent  its  force  at  nearly  all  important  points. 
Its  deadliest  ravages  have  been  at  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Quincy, 
Nashville,  Lexington,  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  City,  Lafayette  and  Buffalo. 
Of  towns  and  cities  of  considerable  size  that  have  been  visited  by  it,  it 
has  fallen  most  lightly  on  Mobile,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Louisville,  Wheel- 
ing, Detroit,  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Pittsburgh.  The  small  towns  in 
which  it  has  raged  worst,  are  Bellville  in  Illinois,  Lebanon  in  Tennessee, 
Paris  and  Richmond  in  Kentucky,  Aurora,  Boston  and  Napoleon  in  In- 
diana, and  Eaton,  Vandalia  and  Minster  in  Ohio.  Places  that  have 
suffered  a  good  deal,  and  yet  cannot  be  classed  among  the  worst,  are 
Chicago,  Alton  and  Peoria  in  Illinois,  Memphis  and  Clarksville  in  Ten- 
nessee, Maysville  in  Kentucky,  Richmond  in  Indiana,  Xenia,  Dayton, 
Springfield  and  Batavia  in  Ohio.  "  The  Coast "  at  Louisiana  has  also  suf- 
ed  a  great  deal  from  first  to  last,  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  slaves  being 
carried  off  by  the  disease  on  the  principal  plantations.  Places  of  con- 
siderable size  which  have  either  nearly  or  altogether  escaped  the  visi- 
tation of  the  pestilence,  are  Jackson  in  Mississippi,  Little  Rock  in  Arkan- 
sas, Huntsville,  Tuscaloosa  and  Florence  in  Alabama,  Knoxville  in  Ten- 
nessee, Glasgow,  Shelby ville,  Frankfort  and  Georgetown  in  Kentucky, 
Cairo  and  Springfield  in  Illinois,  New  Albany,  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
in  Indiana,  and  Zanesville,  Steubenville,  Marietta,  Chillicothe,  Hamilton 
and  Rossville  in  Ohio. 

Here,  now,  are  singular  facts,  plainly  showing  the  mysterious  and  ca- 
pricious character  of  this  dreadful  disease.  It  appears  here,  there,  else- 
where, suddenly,  and  often  giving  no  warning,  without  reference  to  lines 
of  travel,  regardless  of  natural  water  courses,  wholly  independent  of  the 
direction  of  prevailing  winds,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  topographical 
character  or  geological  formation  of  the  districts  within  its  general  course. 
Spending  itself  where  it  lights  first,  either  gently  or  ferociously,  it  disap- 
pears, and  while  neighboring  points  are  standing  in  awe  of  its  proximity, 
and  daily  expecting  its  desolating  presence,  it  suddenly  appears  in  alto- 
gether another  region,  a  hundred  or  two  miles  away.  And  again,  two 
or  three  weeks,  or  two  or  three  months  afterwards,  while  those  who 
seemed  to  have  escaped  are  still  warm  in  the  congratulations  of  each 
other,  and  are  beginning  to  talk  and  write  about  the  superior  healthful- 
ness  of  their  towns,  the  destroyer  retraces  its  steps,  strikes  at  their  best 
and  their  worst,  their  strong  and  their  feeble,  alike,  and  carries  mourning 
to  every  household. 
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This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  cholera  has  appeared  and  disappear- 
ed in  the  course  of  its  march  over  the  Mississippi  Valley.  For  weeks 
it  is  at  New  Orleans,  and  does  not  appear  at  Natchez,  or  Vicksburg,  or 
Memphis,  although  the  intercommunication  is  incessant;  for  even  months 
it  is  in  that  city,  and  does  not  appear  in  Mobile  at  all,  except  in  the  in- 
stances of  three  or  four  persons  who  came  home  with  the  disease  de- 
veloping in  their  systems,  and  die  of  it.  It  appears  at  St.  Louis,  and 
scourges  that  city  as  no  other  American  city  has  been  scourged  ;  and 
yet  for  the  space  of  five  months  the  city  of  Alton,  a  few  hours'  travel 
above,  on  the  same  river,  and  in  daily,  we  may  say,  hourly  communica- 
tion, does  not  feel  its  presence  in  a  single  case. 

Then  Alton  is  stricken,  and  in  a  fortnight  many  of  her  best  citizens 
are  borne  to  the  grave,  while  the  vile  look  on  and  escape.  It  leaps  to 
Cincinnati,  moving  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  populated  country  in  a  di- 
rect line,  and  passing  by  many  towns  and  cities  on  the  water  line  of 
travel,  and  for  two  months  subjects  us  to  its  terrible  ravages,  carrying  off 
thousands  of  our  people.  Yet  while  this  is  going  on,  a  populous  city 
but  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  us,  nearly  altogether  escapes 
its  presence,  and  many  smaller  towns,  at  half  that  distance,  remain 
wholly  exempt  from  its  visitation.  Then  it  leaps  sixty  miles  north  to 
Dayton,  a  city  of  12,000  to  14,000  inhabitants,  and  eighty  miles  south 
to  Lexington,  a  city  of  7000  to  8000,  and  fills  their  cemeteries  with 
new-made  graves,  while  the  intermediate  towns,  with  their  populations 
of  1000  to  5000  each,  experience  entire  immunity.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, too,  the  same  capriciousncss  is  shown.  In  some  counties  almost 
every  town  of  from  100  to  300  inhabitants  has  witnessed  the  presence 
and  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  while  in  adjoining  counties  even  its  breath 
has  not  been  felt. 

And  now,  having  moved  thus  capriciously  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  of  this  great  valley,  it  threatens  to  return  upon  its  track,  and  wrap 
in  darkness  and  desolation  the  places  that  till  now  it  has  spared.  This, 
indeed,  is  what  it  has  already  to  some  extent  done,  in  so  recently  striking 
Lebanon  in  Tennessee,  and  Harronsburg  in  Kentucky,  and  Springfield  in 
Ohio,  and  Birmingham  near  Pittsburgh,  and  some  other  places  near  which 
it  showed  itself  a  month  or  two  ago,  and  from  whose  vicinity  it  had  al- 
most entirely  disappeared  for  weeks. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.   SEPTEMBER    1  2,    184  9. 


Boards  of  Health. — A  pamphlet,  comprising  the  rules  and  orders  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  New  Orleans,  together  with  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  its  special  servants,  has  recently  been  received.  The  Board  is 
like  those  of  other  cities  in  respect  to  the  power  of  carrying  into  effect 
its  own  decrees,  whether  right  or  wrong.  This  is  proper  enough,  if  the 
public  were  always  sure  of  having  in  such  an  authoritative,  independent 
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organization,  men  of  sound  sense,  who  could  appreciate  suggestions  based 
on  the  experience  and  observations  of  medical  practitioners.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  some  of  the  most  wooden-headed,  thick-pated,  unqualified 
persons  in  the  whole  community,  whose  only  distinguishing  trait  is  a 
mulish  obstinacy  and  persistence  in  measures  that  could  neither  be  sustain- 
ed by  reason  nor  sanctioned  by  precedence,  are  sometimes  the  master- 
spirits and  controllers  in  boards  of  health.  The  merchants  of  Boston,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  thrifty  mercantile  ports,  have  suffered  outrageously 
through  the  stupidity,  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  some  such  offi- 
cial dunces.  If  a  board  of  health,  as  ordinarily  composed,  would  be  in- 
fluenced at  all  by  the  physician,  who  carries  the  mandates  into  execu- 
tion, abuses  would  rarely  occur.  But  that  would  be  a  degradation  to  such 
dignitaries  ;  and,  without  reference  to  his  views,  the  medical  officer  is  di- 
rected to  enforce  their  decrees.  When  the  cholera  first  appeared  in 
Smyrna,  many  years  since,  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  ordered  a  cargo  of 
figs,  which  were  in  excellent  condition,  to  be  landed,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
at  Rainsford  Island.  It  was  against  the  advice  of  the  physician,  who  was 
convinced  that  the  crew  and  passengers  were  in  excellent  health,  and  had 
been  during  the  whole  voyage.  The  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  those  in- 
terested in  the  cargo,  made  every  kind  of  rational  effort  to  prevent  such 
an  absurd  procedure,  but  ineffectually.  The  Board  of  Health,  in  its  awful 
majesty,  decided  that  the  figs  should  be  stored  in  a  building  on  the  wharf, 
for  purification  !  which  was  accordingly  commenced;  but  when  nearly  all 
stored,  the  floor  gave  way,  and  a  large  mass  of  drums,  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  market,  rolled  suddenly  into  the  ocean.  Some  floated  out  to  sea, 
and  most  of  those  recovered  were  spoiled.  The  owners  called  on  the 
city  for  the  value  of  the  figs — and  the  price  was  paid,  with  as  little  said 
about  it  as  possible  !  Thus  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  were  made  to  suf- 
fer unnecessarily,  through  the  fool-hardiness  of  one  or  two  ignoramuses 
of  the  Board  of  Health. 

We  have  had  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  entire  machi- 
nery of  a  board  of  health,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  show  that  such  boards 
have  been  too  often  composed  of  men  entirely  destitute  of  qualifications, 
and  who  have  disgraced  themselves,  and  seriously  injured  individuals  in 
their  property. 

Boards  of  health  should  be  exclusively  constituted  of  physicians.  When 
the  merchants  of  Boston  unite  spiritedly  in  taking  away  the  power  which 
has  been  so  long  lodged  with  incompetent  men,  and  give  to  a  board  of 
medical  practitioners  discretionary  authority  to  act  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  their  best  judgment,  the  quarantine  system  of  Boston  will 
be  a  model  institution.  The  citizens  of  New  Orleans  begin  to  appreciate 
this  proposition,  for  just  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  their  sanitary 
board  are  medical  gentlemen.  When  they  finish  what  they  have  so  well 
begun,  they  may  expect  prompt  action  without  the  despotism  that  too  fre- 
quently characterizes  the  acts  of  these  mis-called  boards  of  health.  The 
British  government  is  determined  to  re-organize,  on  rational  principles, 
their  boards,  and  the  merchants  will  do  so  in  Boston,  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  if  they  stand  upon  their  rights,  which  may  be  secured  without 
injury  to  the  public  health. 


Stricture  of  the  Oesophagus. — One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  known  to  us,  now  exists  in  a  shoe-maker,  of 
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Boston,  who  actually  keeps  himself  alive  by  the  habitual  practice  of  an 
operation  that  no  surgeon  in  New  England  would  dare  perform  in  the. 
rough  manner  pursued  by  this  unfortunate  sufferer.  He  is  a  small  man, 
rising  of  70  years  of  age.  For  many  years  he  had  extreme  difficulty  in 
swallowing  food.  Deglutition  finally  became  so  painful,  that  he  took  ad- 
vice at  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital,  and,  according  to  his  own  representation, 
an  instrument  was  introduced  down  his  throat.  The  relief  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory;  but  discovering  that  the  principle  was  right,  since  there 
was  evidently  a  narrowing  in  the  canal,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  practis- 
ing upon  himself.  At  the  extremity  of  a  rattan,  perhaps  a  yard  in  length, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  he  wound  on  a  mass  of  hemp,  which 
was  confined  by  twine.  A  rough  mass,  six  inches  long  on  the  stick,  and 
an  inch  thick  at  the  lower  extremity,  was  thus  made.  Having  oiled  it, 
the  old  man  fearlessly  forces  it  down  through  the  oesophagus,  fairly  into 
the  stomach.  This  he  is  obliged  to  do  frequently,  otherwise  the  stric- 
tures— lor  there  are  two,  one  just  at  the  lop  of  the  sternum  and  the  other  a 
little  above  the  cardiac  orifice — become  so  closed,  that  fluids  cannot  pass 
at  all.  Sometimes,  after  swallowing  a  draught  of  water,  it  is  stopped  at  the 
lower  constriction.  To  relieve  himself,  under  such  a  dilemma,  he  thrusts 
down  a  long  feather,  which  produces  nausea,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
gastric  apparatus  vomition  is  induced,  and  the  confined  fluid,  according  to 
his  account,  forced  back.  Sometimes  food  is  checked  in  its  descent,  at 
the  same  point,  and  ejected  by  mechanical  assistance. 

On  Tuesday,  of  last  week,  after  giving  us  a  minute  history  of  his  con- 
dition, the  narrator  oiled  the  monstrous  probang,  forced  it  down  into  the 
stomach,  and  brought  it  back  dripping  with  gastric  juice.  Not  long  since, 
the  lower  stricture  utterly  refused  to  allow  the  great  swab  to  pass.  Recol- 
lecting ihat  tobacco  was  a  relaxer,  while  the  rattan  was  protruding  above  his 
teeth  he  calmly  lighted  a  pipe,  and  by  taking  only  a  few  whiffs  had  the 
satisfaction  of  relaxing  the  muscular  grip,  and  down  the  mass  went,  passing 
the  rebellious  point  into  the  great  membranous  receptacle  below7.  On  one 
occasion,  the  probang  was  coated  over  with  ground  mustard,  and  thrust 
through  the  strictures,  on  the  supposition  that  they  required  stimulating  ! 

A  more  singular  case,  one  more  truly  formidable  in  character,  and 
managed  in  the  rude,  fearless  manner  here  described,  cannot  be  found,  it 
is  believed,  in  the  annals  of  surgery.  Under  any  plan  of  treatment  but  his 
own,  this  man  of  ten  millions  would  have  been  dead,  years  ago,  a  victim 
to  an  incurable  malady.  With  the  course  he  is  habitually  pursuing,  life 
may  be  protracted  till  he  is  unable  to  repeat  the  operation,  and  then  he 
may  die  of  starvation. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. — A  report  on  the  Medical  Department,  for 
1849,  to  the  alumni  of  the  school,  by  the  faculty,  states  that  the  University 
has  never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  this  time.  There 
were  499  medical  students  matriculated  for  the  last  course  of  medical  lec- 
tures. This  is  a  leviathan  institution,  of  ancient  fame,  and  uninterrupted 
influence  and  prosperity.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  in  April  and  July,  1849. 

Si.  Louis  University. — Perseverance  is  a  prominent  element  in  western 
character.  It  is  infused  into  the  institutions  of  learning  as  well  as  in  river 
navigation.  The  medical  department  of  thf  University  of  St.  Louis  is 
strongly  organized,  and  the  system  of  medical  education  in  it  is  creditable 
to  Missouri.    The  circular  indicates  thrift  and  eminent  access. 
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Mortality  of  the  City. — As  in  most  other  of  our  large  cities,  but  not  perhaps  io  the  same  extent, 
the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  Boston  has  decreased  during  the  past  week.  The  mortality 
from  dysentery  and  other  diseases  of  the  bowels  is  still  great,  though,  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding season  last  year,  not  hi  proportion  to  the  total  increase,  and  it  is  actually  less  than  it  was 
two  years  ago.  With  legard  to  the  whole  report,  when  it  is  considered  that  29  per  cent,  of  it  is  by 
the  epidemic  which  affi;c;s  us  in  common  with  sc  many  other  communities  :  that  it  includes  16  deaths 
at  Deer  Island  Hospital,  13  at  the  Cholera  Hospital,  11  at  the  H.  of  Industry;  3  at  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, and  3  at  the  H.  of  Correction— being  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate ;  and  that  128,  or 
G2  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  foreigners  or  children  of  foreigners,  it  will  not  appear  a  very  large 
one.  The  fact  should  also  be  taken  into  account,  that  under  a  recent  city  ordinance  the  duty  of  re- 
gistration now  devolves  upon  a  new  officer — a  genileman  whose  long  familiarity  with  the  city  institu- 
tions and  accuiate  business  habits  would  be  very  likely  to  secure  more  complete  returns  of  deaths 
than,  without  any  disparagement  to  former  superintendents  of  burials,  have  heretofore  been  made. 
The  largest  weekly  bill  of  mortality  ever  made  up  in  Boston,  previous  to  the  present  appearance  of 
the  cholera,  was  134,  which  was  for  the  last  week  in  August,  184-7.  By  deducting  the  cholera 
cases  from  our  present  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  numbers  only  10  more  than  that — not  by  any 
means  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 


The  Cholera  in  London. — While  the  cholera  has  so  materially  abated  in  this  country,  it  has 
again  appeared  in  London,  and  with  great  fatality.  The  Medical  Gazette  of  July  27lh  says,  in  re- 
lation to  the  last  weekly  report — "  The  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  metropolis  are  still  on  the  increase 
showing  that  this  terrible  scourge  has  not  even  yet  attained  its  maximum  intensity.  The  tola!  num., 
ber  of  deaths  above  the  summer  average  is  733  ;  and  among  these,  678  are  assigned  to  cholera  ! 
The  rate  of  increase  is,  therefore,  as  follows  : — Week  ending  June  30,  124  ;  July  7,  152;  July  14, 
339  ;  July  21,  678.  Of  the  678  deaths,  there  were  355  males  323  females  ;  and  these  took  place  at 
the  following  ages  :— Under  15,  223  ;  between  15  and  60,  363  ;  above  60,  132.  From  these  facts, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  deaths  from  this  disease  have,  during  the  past  two  weeks,  increased  in 
a  duplicate  ratio." 


Medical  Miscellany. — One  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  publicly  expended  in  New  York- 
on  account  of  the  cholera. — Cases  of  smallpox  have  recently  occurred  in  the  ciiy  of  Salem,  and  also 
in  the  adjoining  town  of  Lynn,  Mass. — During  ihe  month  of  July  there  were  1305  cases  oi  yellow 
fever  at  Havana,  71  of  which  were  fatal. — The  papers  mention  a  uegress  on  the  estate  of  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  S.  C,  who  is  1 12  years  of  age— a  native  of  Africa.— The  brig  Argus,  oi  New 
York,  went  into  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  Aug.  20th,  without  a  Consular  certificate — having  no  kind  of 
sickness  on  board.  A  fine  of  $5C  was  imposed,  a  quarantine  of  tw  enty  days  ordered  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  a  physician  put  on  board,  there  to  remain  till  praclique  is  given,  for  which  the  vessel 
is  charged  #17  per  day  !  This  is  worse  than  the  usages  at  New  York,  and  the  port  health  ^regu- 
lations theie  are  loo  bad  fpr  this  age  of  scientific  light.— In  the  Depaitment  of  the  Mame,  in  Fiance 
the  inhabitants  are  not  only  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  but  also  from  a  form  of  sweat- 
ing sickness,  unattended,  however,  by  danger.  It  is  characterized  by  excessive  sweatings  ;  by  a 
strong,  hard,  but  not  frequent  pulse,  and  by  signs  of  gastric  disorder. "  Theie  is  neither  a  white  nor 
red  eruption,  except  in  a  tew  ra<c  cases. 


To  Correspondents. — A  paper  on  the  Fungous  Theory  of  Epidemics,  one  by  Dr.  Slack  on 
Vegetable  Attraction,  and  an  anonymous  one  on  Malpractice  in  Midwifery,  have  been  received. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  not  considered  that  we  can  be  reasonably  required  to  publish  old  and 
forgotten  cases  of  malpractice  among  medical  men,  as  an  offset  to  Mrs.  Cushforth's  case  in  the  last 
Journal.  In  copying  that  case,  all  reference  to  the  proposed  plan  of  educating  females  among  us 
to  act  as  midwives,  was  purposely  omitted  The  case  was  a  recent  one,  and  in  itself  was  suitable 
to  be  rearl  by  medical  practi'ioncrs,  both  male  and  female.  The  present  writer  is  informed,  that 
cases  exhibiting  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  medical  men  have  lbrmerly  been  reported  in  this 
Journal,  as  they  occurred,  and  the  present  number  contains  an  account  of  recent  ones  at  the  West. 


Died,— At  New  Paris,  Ohio,  of  cholera,  Dr.  WTm.  W.  Jackson,  formerly  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  31. 
— John  W.  Dana,  M.D.,  of  Tjtica,  N.  Y. — At  Walerlown,  Wisconsin,  17th  alt.,  of  cholera,  Dr. 
Pierce,  a  well-known  clairvoyant  lecturer. — At  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  Horatio  A.  Palmer,  M.D., 
formerly  of  Boston,  of  cholera,  34.— At  Cincinnati,  Dr.  John  P.Harrison,  one  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  of  cholera.  He  was  in  Boston,  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  expressed  much  pleasure  in  the  arrangement  of  having  the  next  mce'ing 
of  that  great  scientific  body  at  Cincinnati  in  May,  1850.— At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  A.  Brigham,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 


Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  endinj;  Saturday,  September  8th,  205.— Male-,,  1 19 — 
females  86.— Of  chok-ra.  6! — consumption,  12— disease  of  the  bowels,  23 — dysentery,  34 — diar- 
rhoea, 17— convulsions,  2— teething,  16— debility,  1— infantile  diseases,  11— cholera  infantum,  7— 
old  age,  2— dropsy  of  the  brain,  5 — cholera  morbus,  1 — hooping  cough,  1-  lung  fever,  i — erysi- 
pelas, 1 — intemperance,  1 —typhus  fever,  2 — marasmus,  3 — scarlet  fev^r,  1— d;sease  of  the  liver,  1 
— iiiflamma'ion  of  the  lungs,  1 — croup,  1. 

LTnier  5  years,  95— between  5  and  20  years,  22— between  20  and  iu  years,  51— between  40 
and  60  years,  23— over  69  years,  14. 
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Mutual  Duties  of  Physicians  and  Society. — Augustus  Mason,  M.  D., 
addressed  the  Middlesex  Medical  Society,  at  Lowell,  on  its  last  anniver- 
sary. The  discourse  has  been  published,  and  bears  investigation.  Social 
ethics,  as  connected  with  the  business  of  physicians,  is  a  fertile  subject, 
which  Dr.  Mason  seems  to  have  studied  with  much  care.  His  neighbors 
will  certainly  watch  his  professional  course  hereafter,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  he  practises  the  doctrines  he  so  eloquently  preaches.  It  is 
gratifying  to  take  up  something  that  has  life  in  it.  Public  addresses,  es- 
pecially those  given  by  medical  men  on  extraordinary  occasions,  are  gene- 
rally too  tame.  An  insufferable  dulness  has  so  frequently  passed  off  for 
wisdom,  that  any  right-angled  departure  from  the  old  sleepy  methods  of 
lulling  an  audience  into  a  comfortable  doze,  excites  surprise,  as  though  the 
dignity  of  iEscuIapius  were  in  danger  from  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  age. 
Dr.  Mason  understands  the  art  of  both  interesting  and  instructing  others. 


Camphor  and  Chloroform  Mixture. — In  relation  to  the  use  of  this  new 
combination,  we  have  received  the  following  from  Dr.  E.  Harris,  of  this 
city.  In  speaking  of  its  use  in  several  diseases,  he  says,  that  "  during 
the  past  month  I  have  with  great  satisfaction  administered  this  prepara- 
tion in  several  cases  of  obstinate  vomitings,  and  also  as  a  palliative  to  the 
cramps  and  vomiting  attending  cholera. 

u  Recently,  in  a  case  of  violent  hysteria,  I  administered  it  with  happy 
effect.  I  am  now  making  frequent  use  of  it  as  a  palliative  to  the  tormina 
of  dysentery  ;  exhibiting  it  in  connection  with  oleum  ricini,  opium,  ipecac, 
hyoscyamus,  &c,  or  alone.  In  a  few  cases  I  have  used  it  endermically, 
pouring  a  few  drachms  upon  the  hypogastrium,  and  instantly  covering  it 
with  a  flannel  wrung  in  hot  water,  and  enveloping  the  whole  trunk  with 
oil  cloth.  Both  in  this  way  and  in  connection  with  an  epithem  of  aq.  am- 
monia, I  have  used  it  with  happy  effect. 

"  I  would  not,  however,  from  my  own  limited  experience  in  the  use  of 
this  preparation  of  camphor,  speak  with  great  confidence.  Its  therapeutic 
value  remains  to  be  tested.  It  certainly  is  an  elegant  preparation  ;  and 
will  prove  highly  serviceable  as  a  prompt  and  efficient  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic."— N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 


Administration  of  Rhubarb. — M.  Martin-Solon  prescribes  rhubarb  ac- 
cording to  an  old  mode  of  employing  it,  which  consists  in  masticating  small 
morsels  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  swallowing  first  the  saliva,  and  then  the 
chewed  portion.  In  this  way  a  small  dose  acts  efficiently  in  dyspepsia, 
hypochondrism,  or  habitual  constipation.  It  can  easily  be  understood,  that 
a  medicine,  thus  incorporated  with  and  dissolved  in  the  saliva,  preserves 
much  more  of  its  power  than  when  given  as  powder  or  infusion.  Dr. 
Giacomini  states  that  it  is  thus  administered  in  Italy  with  great  advantage 
to  delicate  and  nervous  women  and  to  convalescents  from  fever. — Revue 
Medicale. 


New  Books  in  London. — Observations  on  London  Milk,  showing  its 
unhealthy  Character  and  poisonous  Adulterations. — The  Treatment  of 
Rheumatic  Diseases  by  Lemon  Juice;  with  illustrative  cases  from  Hospi- 
tal Practice.    By  G.  Owen  Rees,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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APPARENT  INTRA  UTERINE  AMPUTATION. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Melicher,  in  the  Oesterreichische  Medicinische  Wochen- 
schrift  for  April,  1848,  relates  the  following  very  interesting  case  : — 

Joseph  G  ,  12  years  of  age,  a  pupil  in  the  Imperial  Grammar 

School,  born  of  healthy  parents,  was  the  fourth  child,  and  one  of  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  born  healthy,  and  well  made.  His  mother  states 
that  she  suffered  no  accident  of  any  kind  during  her  pregnancy  with  this 
child.  He  had  always  been  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  an  attack  of 
typhus  three  years  ago.  He  is  well  formed  for  his  age,  his  limbs  of 
average  proportions,  except  the  left  upper  extremity,  which  presents  the 
following  unusual  appearance — viz.,  a  congenital  entire  deficiency  of  the 
lower  two  thirds  of  the  left  fore-arm  and  hand.  It  appears  at  first  sight 
as  if  amputation  had  been  performed,  but  that  such  is  not  the  case 
is  evident  from  the  presence  of  five  little  rounded  elevations  on  the  end 
of  the  stump,  representing  the  fingers  ;  one  of  them  the  size  of  a  small 
pea,  and  furnished  with  a  rudimentary  nail,  was  separated  from  the  others 
by  a  deep  line,  and  corresponded  to  the  thumb  ;  the  rudimentary  fingers 
are  about  the  size  of  hemp-seeds  ;  they  are  soft,  and  contain  neither  car- 
tilage nor  bone.  When  the  stump  is  bent,  they  become  very  distinct. 
On  the  internal  and  on  the  external  borders  of  the  stump,  close  to  those 
elevations,  are  two  funnel-shaped  depressions.  The  stump  itself  has 
the  appearance  of  a  nine-pin  flattened,  its  base  at  the  elbow-joint  mea- 
suring two  inches ;  its  apex  is  one  inch  and  a  half  in  width  ;  its  length 
is  two  inches  and  three  quarters.  It  is  soft  and  spongy  to  the  touch,  as 
if  padded  with  fat,  and,  on  closely  examining  it,  two  bones  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt ;  one  corresponding  to  the  radius,  the  other  to  the  ulna.  The 
elbow-joint  is  normal.  The  internal  and  external  condyle,  and  also  the 
olecranon,  can  be  distinguished.  Flexion  and  extension  of  the  stump 
of  the  fore-arm  are  perfect,  but  pro-  and  supination  cannot  be  freely 
performed. 

Through  the  unnatural  mobility  of  the  shoulder-joint  circumduction 
of  the  flexed  or  extended  stump  is  rapidly  performed,  and  by  these 
means  he  is  enabled  to  assist  himself,  and  perform  therewith  ,the  most 
varied  actions — e.  g.,  he  can  by  its  employment,  withdraw  the  bolt  of  a 
door  and  open  it ;  he  inserts  the  flexed  stump  into  the  handle  of  a  basket, 
and  readily  moves  it.  The  stump  possesses  in  this  manner  considerable 
strength,  so  that  he  can  drag  along  heavy  weights.    In  cutting  paper  he 
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holds  it  down  with  the  bent  stump,  while  he  cuts  it  with  the  knifeJI^1 
held  in  the  hand  of  the  other  arm.  He  holds  the  paper  in  a  similaiP1 
way  while  writing  ;  he  can  tie  a  knot,  put  on  his  cravat,  and  dress  him-I 
self  without  any  other  assistance.  Fie  can  even  mend  a  pen  without  P 
difficulty,  holding  the  feather  end  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  cutting:]  ^ 
the  quill  with  the  hand.  He  further  aids  the  stump  by  the  use  of  the-  81 
shoulder-joint  and  knee.  Thus  he  in  many  ways  compensates  for  this  Il( 
unfortunate  deficiency.  ;  tl 

Dr.  Melicher  very  justly  regards  the  preceding  deformity  as  an  arrests  f 
of  development,  and  as  confirmatory  of  the  theory  of  the  centrifugal  4 
growth  of  parts.  He  refers  to  the  reports  of  similar  deformities  by  va-  | 
rious  authors,  accompanied  with  defects  of  other  limbs  or  organs  ;  and  he  V 
gives,  with  engravings  of  the  preceding  case,  a  drawing  of  a  case  which  I' 
he  saw  in  Vienna,  where  the  fore-arm  was  replaced  by  three  fingers.  | 
The  child  died  at  the  age  of  three  months,  of  hydrocephalus  acutus.  ] 
On  examination  of  the  arm,  it  was  found  that  the  biceps  was  divided  at  I 
the  elbow  into  three  strips,  which  moved  the  fingers  anteriorly  ;  poste- 
riorly they  were  moved  by  prolongations  of  the  triceps. 

A  reference  to  the  recorded  observations  of  authors  leads  Dr.  Melicher 
to  divide  cases  of  intra-uterine  amputation  into  (1)  the  real,  and  (2)  the  1 
apparent. 

1.  The  cases  of  real  intra-uterine  amputation  may  again  be  divided  into 
perfect  and  imperfect.  Perfect  intra-uterine  amputation  has  been  traced  I 
either  to  entanglement  of  the  limbs  with  the  umbilical  cord,  or  to  infiarn-  I 
(nation  and  sphacelus  of  the  limb  or  limbs.  Imperfect  amputation  may 
arise  from  a  similar  entanglement  of  the  cord,  cutting  into,  but  not  di- 
viding  the  member ;  and  under  these  circumstances  inflammation  may 
be  set  up,  producing  deformity,  or  ending  in  spontaneous  amputation, 
as  in  those  rare  instances  where  the  amputated  limbs  or  parts  of  limbs 
have  been  expelled  detached  from  the  trunk. 

2.  Apparent  intra-uterine  amputation  belongs  to  that  class  of  malfor- 
mations which  consist  in  the  arrest  of  the  growth  of  a  portion  of  the 
organism,  while  the  remainder  proceeds  in  its  normal  development. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  preceding  and  a  few  other  analogous  cases 
which  have  been  put  on  record. 

Dr.  Melicher  has  brought  together  most  of  the  names  of  the  authors 
who  have  recorded  these  cases.  We  add  the  following,  which  we  find 
recorded  in  the  Medical  Times  of  Nov.  19th,  1842,  by"  Mr.  W.  B.  Kes- 
teven,  under  the  title  of  "  Effect  of  Maternal  Imagination  on  the  Foe- 
tus." It  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Melicher,  most  probably  from  the 
objectionable  heading  under  which  it  was  recorded  ;  as  it  appears  to  us 
objectionable,  from  its  assuming,  as  an  explanation  of  the  cases,  a  theory 
which  is  regarded  by  physiologists  generally  as  destitute  of  foundation. 
Dr.  Melicher's  title,  "  Apparent  Intra-uterine  Amputation,"  at  once 
points  out  the  characteristic  features  of  the  deformity,  and  avoids  any 
inference  of  theoretical  causes. 

"  An  infant  presented  on  the  left  upper  extremity,  a  mere  stump  of 
about  two  inches  in  length,  beyond  the  elbow-joint,  terminated  by  a 
puckering  of  the  integuments  on  which  were  situated  five  minute  bodies 
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li;  resembling  the  tips  of  very  small  fingers  ;  the  child  was  otherwise  per- 
<ii  jfectly  formed.    The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : — 
iiii    "  Eight  months  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  mother,  walking  with 
ullier  sister  (from  whom  I  have  collected  the  particulars),  met  with  a 
.  beggar  who,  in  order  to  excite  compassion,  exhibited  an  amputated  stump 
J  :on  his  left  arm.    The  woman  immediately  expressed  a  sense  of  disgust 
if  and  horror,  and  observed  that,  if  she  had  been  then  pregnant,  she  should 
expect  that  her  child  would  be  bom  similarly  maimed.    The  sequel  has 
proved  that  she  was  then  pregnant,  though  she  did  not  apprehend  it,  and 
[that  the  fears  of  the  result  were  too  well  grounded. 
1     "  Her  sister  was  present  at  the  labor  ;  and  on  receiving  the  infant,  and 
discovering  its  deformity,  experienced  a  thrill  of  disgust  and  sorrow,  from 
which  she  did  not  recover  until  a  few  days  after,  when  I  was  called  to 
attend  her  for  abortion,  she  not  having  previously  suspected  that  she  was 
I  pregnant. 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  was  called  to  attend,  in  her  second  labor,  an  in- 
1  telligent,  respectable  young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  plumber  residing  in 
Hornsey  Road,  opposite  to  the  first-mentioned  woman.  The  child, 
which  is  otherwise  perfect,  presents  a  deformity  precisely  resembling  that 
aboved  described,  with  the  exception  of  two  imitations  of  finger  ends  in- 
stead of  five,  as  in  the  former  instance.  1  have  collected  the  history  of 
this  case  from  the  sister-in-law,  the  husband  and  herself.  About  eight 
months  since,  she  was  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  I  have  related  in  the  other  case  ;  she  also  did  not  suppose  herself 
to  be  then  pregnant,  but  expressed  the  same  extreme  sense  of  aversion, 
and  her  fear  that  'if  she  had  been  in  the  family  way'  the  infant  would 
be  similarly  maimed. 

"  In  both  these  instances  the  same  dread  of  the  result  had  been  ex- 
pressed during  the  period  of  gestation  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think, 
though  of  course  I  cannot  prove  it  to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  same  in- 
dividual vagrant  was  the  cause  of  alarm  to  each." 

The  subject  of  this  case  is,  we  understand,  alive,  and  is  a  most  intel- 
ligent and  active  lad,  making  as  much  use  of  his  stump  as  the  boy  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Melicher. 

The  more  extended  researches  of  Dr.  Melicher,  with  more  correct 
views  of  medical  reasoning,  while  they  lead  to  a  collection  of  facts,  sup- 
ply at  the  same  time  the  grounds  of  a  more  rational  explanation,  than  is 
furnished  by  popular  ignorance.  It  is  only  thus  by  the  accumulation  and 
comparison  of  carefully-recorded  observations,  that  pathological  morpho- 
logy will  be  enabled  to  explain  the  hitherto  complicated  and  seemingly- 
mysterious  occurrence  of  monstrosities.  This  branch  of  medical  science 
will  by  such  researches  be  removed  from  the  realms  of  imagination,  and 
take  its  place  under  the  rule  of  sober  facts  and  severe  reasoning.  It  is 
here  worthy  of  notice  how  one  false  assumption  or  hasty  generalization 
leads  to  other  erroneous  conclusions.  It  has  been  by  many  writers  on 
teratology  laid  down  as  an  ascertained  truth,  that  such  malformations  as 
are  noticed  in  the  preceding  extracts  can  only  occur  in  the  early  weeks 
of  pregnancy,  and  that  they  may  be  the  effects  of  emotions  in  the  ma- 
ternal mind.    The  explanation  which  further  experience  affords,  that 
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these  deformities  are  to  be  attributed  to  pressure  by  the  cord,  disproves 
the  first  conclusion,  for  the  cord  may  become,  and  is  necessarily  more 
likely  to  become,  twisted  round  the  limbs  at  a  later  period  when  they  are 
formed,  than  at  an  early  period  when  they  are  but  rudimentary  ;  and  to 
the  second  conclusion,  facts  lend  but  a  doubtful  support. — Me d.  Gazette. 


ON  THE  ALLEGED  ANTAGONISM   OF  AGUE  AND  PHTHISIS. 

BY  RICHARD  HODGES,  ESQ.,  M.R.C.S.,  ROCHFORD,  ESSEX. 

The  assertion  that  ague  antagonizes  phthisis,  appears  from  observation 
to  be  incorrect,  or,  at  all  events,  the  antagonism  does  not  exist  to  the  ex- 
tent that  many  would  have  us  believe  ;  for,  in  numberless  instances,  I 
have  witnessed  the  development  of  consumption  in  those  who  were  suf- 
fering from  ague,  and  vice  versa. 

This  neighborhood  has  the  credit  of  being  an  aguish  one,  and  there- 
fore 1  have  the  opportunity  of  observation.  We  have  seen,  however, 
ague  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  occasionally  extensively  and  se- 
verely, from  which  one  might  infer  that  this  locality  is  not  deserving  of 
the  name  ordinarily  given  to  it.  Hundreds  of  persons  live  and  die  here 
without  practically  knowing  what  the  disease  is,  and  many  even  consider 
that  slight  attacks  of  it  dispose  one  to  longevity.  If  it  be  true  that  inter- 
mittent fever  be  continually  more  or  less  prevalent  in  this  part  of  Essex, 
it  is  no  less  true  than  that  phthisis  abounds  here  to  an  extent  at  least 
equal  to  that  in  any  other  locality.  It  may  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
bring  forward  cases  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  two 
diseases  prevail  in  the  same  neighborhood,  or  that  a  patient  may  at  one 
and  the  same  time  be  the  subject  of  both  consumption  and  ague.  With- 
in the  last  year  the  three  following  cases  have  fallen  under  my  notice  : 
A  young  lady,  aged  17,  suffered  from  intermittent  fever,  who  in  a  short 
time  after  died  of  decline. — A  married  woman,  aged  29,  had,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  an  attack  of  remittent  fever,  and  then,  at  intervals, 
ague  of  the  tertian  form.  In  March  last  I  again  visited  her,  on  accouut 
of  a  chest  affection,  which  proved  to  be  phthisis,  and  she  died  in  April. 
— Another  young  person,  36  years  of  age,  who  frequently  lived  in  Wal- 
lasea  Island  (a  place  favorable  to  the  development  of  ague  and  aguish 
diseases),  suffered  from  an  attack  of  remittent  fever,  and  subsequently  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  tertian  intermittent ;  latterly,  disease  of  the  left  lung 
manifested  itself,  and  she  is  now  dying  of  true  tubercular  consumption. 
Whether  the  aguish  poison  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  pulmonary 
symptoms,  or  hastened  it,  I  know  not  ;  it  may  have  debilitated  the  sys- 
tem, and  placed  her  constitution  in  circumstances  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  there  had  been 
no  ague,  consumption  would  not  have  appeared  so  speedily. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  such  affections  as  aguish  apoplexy.  I  am 
now  in  attendance  upon  a  person  at  Leigh  in  this  neighborhood,  who  has 
had  a  severe  disorder  of  this  sort,  and  intermittent  neuralgia,  and  why 
should  there  not  be  an  aguish  bronchitis  ?  I  believe  that  there  is  such 
a  disease,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  malady — aguish  bron- 
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chitis — may  have  been  mistaken  for  phthisis,  and  the  ague,  or  its  cause, 
obtained  the  credit  of  being  an  antagonist  to  what  was  supposed  to  be 
consumption  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  the  pulmonary  symptoms  might  have 
been,  or  were,  the  result  of  the  cause  of  ague,  and  bona  fide  of  like  ori- 
gin with  it. 

It  has  not  been  my  wish,  Sir,  in  transmitting  this  communication  to 
you,  to  differ  from  those  eminent  men  who  have  advocated  the  doctrine 
that  ague  and  phthisis  are  opposed  to  each  other,  but  to  caution  those 
who  have  been  educated  to  believe  in  the  antagonism,  not  to  pronounce  a 
person  with  ague  to  be  free  from  phthisis,  or  assert  that  because  a  per- 
son labors  under  intermittent  fever  he  never  will  die  of  consumption. — 
London  Lancet. 


DEATH  FROM  A  DROP  OF  LAUDANUM. 

BY  H.  V.  WOOTEN,  M.D.,  LO WNDESBORO',  ALA. 

A  fine,  healthy,  female  child,  in  the  fifth  day  of  its  age,  suffered  from 
"  griping,"  as  its  mother  supposed,  for  which  she  administered  to  it  one 
drop  of  laudanum.  Thirty  minutes  afterwards,  its  breathing  becoming 
slow  and  stertorous,  1  was  sent  for  ;  but  being  absent,  another  physician 
saw  it,  who  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  child  to  swallow  anything. 
External  excitants,  &ic,  were  resorted  to,  and  three  hours  after  the  lauda- 
num was  taken  I  saw  it.  Its  pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible  to  light, 
breathing  very  laborious,  each  inspiration  giving  a  loud  struggling  sound, 
great  lividity  of  complexion,  &ic.  It  would  draw  four  inspirations,  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  per  minute,  and  then  cease  to  inhale  about  thirty  seconds, 
when  the  four  inspirations  would  again  be  drawn.  On  the  fourth  inspira- 
tion, a  general  spasm  of  the  extremities  would  seize  it.  Its  pulse  during  the 
last  two  inspirations  were  about  fifty  to  the  minute,  during  the  spasm  and 
suspension  of  breathing  it  would  run  up  to  about  100,  become  very  weak, 
and  finally  cease  at  the  wrists  about  six  seconds  before  the  breathing  was 
resumed. 

This  condition  continued  without  material  variation  until  the  sixth 
hour,  when  on  bathing  it  in  hot  water  and  brandy,  followed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  plasters  of  cayenne  to  the  feet  and  hands,  it  breathed  con- 
tinuously, but  with  great  difficulty,  at  the  rate  of  30  inspirations  to  the 
minute,  for  twenty  minutes,  and  its  pulse  during  all  this  time  ranged 
from  90  to  100.  Its  pupils  contracted  a  little,  and  the  lividity  of  com- 
plexion disappeared  to  a  considerable  extent.  Hopes  were  now  enter- 
tained that  it  had  passed  the  crisis,  and  would  recover  ;  but  spasms  again 
seized  it,  from  which  it  fell  into  a  collapse,  from  which  nothing  that  we 
could  do  would  raise  it.  After  this  it  would  draw  only  three  inspirations 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  the  minute,  when  spasms  would  occur,  and 
the  suspensions  of  breathing  become  longer.  At  .the  tenth  hour,  it  drew 
but  two  inspirations  together  about  twelve  seconds  apart,  and  then  sus- 
pend for  nearly  a  minute.  For  three  hours,  I  thought  during  every  sus- 
pension of  breathing,  that  it  was  dead,  as  its  pulse  would  cease  at  the 
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wrists  before  breathing  was  resumed  ;  but  it  continued  to  labor  for  breath 
in  this  way  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  hour,  when  it  died. 

The  laudanum  was  dropped  from  an  ounce  vial,  in  which  there  was 
but  about  ten  drops.  It  had  been  stopped  with  a  piece  of  twisted  pa- 
per, and  hanging  up  about  a  year  ;  all  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  vial  was  encrusted  with  opium,  and  the  remaining  laudanum 
was  heavily  charged  with  this  deposit  resulting  from  evaporation.  Every 
means  of  keeping  the  child  alive  which  our  ingenuity  could  suggest,  were 
diligently  applied,  and  with  apparent  effect,  but  not  success. 

This  case  is  one  which  rarely  occurs,  and  I  report  it  mainly  on  that 
account ;  yet  it  is  not  otherwise  destitute  of  interest.  The  stomach 
pump  was  not  used,  because  I  had  no  tube  of  suitable  size,  and  besides, 
I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  too  late  to  resort  to  measures  of  that  kind  when 
I  saw  it. —  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA  AT  THE   CHARITY  HOSPITAL,  PARIS. 

The  situation  and  internal  arrangements  of  this  hospital  are  more  healthy 
than  those  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  and  its  inmates  are  mostly  from  a  better 
class  of  the  community.  The  medical  treatment  also  presents  more 
diversity. 

M.  Fouquier,  and  M.  Oulmont.  M.  Oulmont  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  saline  treatment  into  the  Parisian  Hospitals  ;  and  he  employs 
this  method  in  all  cases  of  cholera,  admitting,  as  an  aid,  only  the  external 
means  of  restoring  warmth.  His  prescriptions  uniformly  are:  common 
salt,  15  grammes  ;  gum-mixture,  120  grammes  ;  to  be  taken  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  spoonfuls  ;  and  two  or  three  enemata  during  the  day, 
containing  15  grammes  of  salt  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  This 
treatment  has  not,  as  M.  Oulmont  himself  confesses,  entirely  answered 
the  expectations  formed  regarding  it.  M.  Fouquier  does  not  seem  to 
have  adopted  any  exclusive  mode  of  treatment,  but  to  have  generally 
given  emetics  of  ipecacuanha,  in  doses  of  two  grammes,  with  diffusible 
stimulants,  and  opiate  injections. 

M.  Rayer  abstains  from  all  experiments,  and  employs  the  same 
treatment  as  he  adopted  in  1832.  He  considers  the  digestive  organs 
as  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  and  prescribes,  in  all  cases,  either  10 
centigrammes  of  opium  in  pills,  during  the  day  ;  or  a  mixture,  with  from 
6  to  12  drops  of  laudanum,  and  three  or  four  injections,  each  containing 
12  drops  of  laudanum  ;  cupping  to  the  epigastric  or  umbilical  regions 
several  days  in  succession,  or  even  several  times  in  the  same  day  ; 
venesection  from  the  arm,  when  possible  ;  iced  Seltzer  water  for  common 
drink.  In  several  cases  complicated  with  delirium,  he  has  opened  the 
temporal  artery  4  but  without  success. 

M.  Cruveilhier  employs  a  very  active  and  various  treatment.  Most 
commonly,  he  administers  at  first  hot  aromatic  infusions  with  ether ;  then 
a  combination  of  astringents  and  narcotics,  with  some  such  mixture  as 
the  following :  peppermint  water,  120  grammes;  extract  of  catechu,  1 
gramme  ;  laudanum,  20  drops.     For  diarrhoea,  he  employs  enemata 
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containing  from  15  to  20  drops  of  laudanum  ;  and  if  there  be  local 
abdominal  or  thoracic  pains,  he  has  recourse  to  repeated  local  bleedings, 
until  the  pain  have  ceased.  A  succession  of  sinapisms  to  the  limbs,  and 
friction  with  a  stimulating  liniment,  complete  in  general  his  treatment  of 
the  algide  stage.  In  some  very  severe  cases,  almost  foudroyants,  he 
administers  every  half-hour  a  spoonful  of  the  following  mixture:  lau- 
danum, 3  grammes ;  ammonia,  5  grammes;  ether,  15  grammes.  The 
treatment  in  the  intervals  consists  of  draughts  of  hot  water,  sweetened 
with  gum  syrup  ;  sinapisms  to  surround  the  limbs  ;  a  large  sinapism  to 
the  abdomen,  and  a  blister  to  the  chest  or  vertebral  column.  M.  Cruveil- 
hier  has  tried  the  stachys,  but  without  any  sensible  result,  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  his  having  combined  it  with  opium  and  other  remedies. 

M.  Bouillaud  generally  adapts  the  saline  treatment,  and  gives  daily 
15  grammes  of  salt  in  mixture,  and  two  enemata,  each  containing  15 
grammes  of  salt.  The  only  additional  means  which  he  uses  are  ice  and 
Seltzer  water,  and  sinapisms  to  restore  warmth.  He  rarely  uses  the  hot 
air  bath,  and  only  when  algidity  is  obstinate.  More  rarely,  M.  Bouillaud 
uses  opiate  enemata,  with  ice  and  Seltzer  water,  sinapisms  and  stimulating 
liniments.  He  is  entirely  opposed  to  general  or  local  bleeding,  even  in 
the  stage  of  reaction. 

M.  Briquet.  All  the  efforts  of  M.  Briquet  are  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  reaction,  at  the  same  time  that  he  employs  opiates  for  the 
evacuations  and  pains.  His  treatment  at  first  consisted  of  the  hot  air 
bath,  infusion  of  mint,  or  punch,  frictions  with  ammonia,  and  sinapisms 
to  the  limbs.  He  has  since  adopted  a  more  active  method,  consisting  of 
the  alternate  administration  of  ice  and  hot  aromatic  and  stimulant  drinks, 
and  alternate  frictions  with  pounded  ice  and  with  alcoholic  and  ammo- 
niacal  liniments  every  half  hour.  The  other  indications  are  fulfilled  by 
pills  of  thebaic  extract,  mixtures  with  acetate  of  morphia,  enemata  of 
starch  and  laudanum  (6  to  12  drops),  Seltzer  water,  etc.  In  some  cases 
he  has  given  emetics  of  ipecacuanha,  in  doses  of  1  or  2  grammes.  The 
comparative  result  of  his  treatment  is  not  known. 

M.  Pidoux  has  not  confined  himself  to  any  one  method,  but  has 
employed  a  varied  treatment.  At  first  he  prescribed,  in  the  algide  stage, 
diffusible  stimulants  with  narcotics,  as  tea,  hot  infusions  of  lime  or  mint 
writh  syrup  of  ether  and  of  opium,  a  succession  of  sinapisms  to  the  limbs, 
etc.  ;  ice  and  Seltzer  water,  when  reaction  had  commenced.  More 
recently,  he  employed  opium  in  large  doses,  in  mixture  and  injections  ; 
but  was  soon  led  to  renounce  its  use,  from  its  appearing  to  produce  severe 
cerebral  disturbance.  Saline  injections  have  also  been  tried  and  aban- 
doned. M.  Pidoux  employed  electro-galvanism  in  some  cases,  with  the 
effect  of  relieving  some  of  the  more  distressing  nervous  symptoms,  as 
cramp,  hiccup,  vomiting,  etc. ;  but  he  has  not  repeated  this  remedy.  He 
has  also  tried  the  terchloride  of  carbon,  but  without  sensible  effect.  At 
present,  he  is  making  experiments  on  the  utility  of  trisnitrate  of  bismuth 
in  diarrhoea. 
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SOME  EXPERIMENTS   AND  OBSERVATIONS    UPON   TENDRILS  AND 

VINES, 

EVINCING  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  ATTRACTION  WHICH  GOVERNS  THE   DIRECTION  AND 
INNATE   MOTIONS   OF   PLANTS    AND    TREES   DURING  THEIR  GROWTH. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  vines  selected  were  those  of  the  bell-neck  squash.  Observing  a 
number  of  tendrils  on  a  large,  thrifty  vine  by  the  side  of  a  stone-wall, 
pointing  to  some  stems  of  high  golden-rod  and  buckthorn  branches,  the 
stems  and  branches  were  cut  away  and  others  bent  so  that  the  tendrils 
most  turn  to  nearly  a  right  angle  in  order  to  curl  around  them.  In 
twenty-four  hours,  the  tendrils  had  all  changed  their  direction,  and  most 
of  them  performed  several  gyrations  around  the  stems  and  branches. 
Observing  several  tendrils  pointing  to  stones  in  the  adjacent  wall,  as  if 
attracted  there,  a  slate  pencil  was  placed  in  contact  with  one  of  them, 
around  which  it  soon  coiled  itself.  Several  nails  were  placed  in  contact 
with  others,  but  owing,  as  was  supposed,  to  their  sharp  corners,  did  not 
attract  the  tendrils.  Dry  stems  invited  the  tendrils,  but  it  was  thought 
not  quite  so  well  as  the  green. 

On  a  warm,  rainy  morning,  a  green  leaf  of  the  buckthorn,  with  the 
surface  outward,  was  rolled  up,  and  gently  placed  in  contact  with  a  long, 
straight  tendril,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  it  had  taken  one  turn  around  the 
leaf.  This  experiment  was  repeated  eight  or  ten  times,  on  other  ten- 
drils, with  nearly  the  same  result,  the  time  varying  not  more  than  an 
hour.  From  two  of  the  tendrils,  the  leaves  were  removed,  and  within 
an  hour  or  two  the  tendrils  straightened  again,  and  appeared  to  be  at- 
tracted to  the  bush  to  which  they  had  previously  pointed.  The  next 
morning  they  were  found  entwined  around  the  branches  to  which  they 
had  pointed  the  night  before.  Some  of  the  leaves  were  held  in  the  hand, 
and  the  motion  of  the  tendrils  around  them  must  have  been  as  fast  as  the 
minute  hand  of  a  watch,  though  in  other  instances  it  was  slower.  The 
property  of  curling  was  much  more  manifest  in  some  states  or  stages  of 
growth  of  the  tendril  than  in  others.  It  appears  to  be  most  active  when 
the  tendril  has  nearly  attained  its  full  growth.  When  tendrils  meet  with 
nothing  to  clasp,  they  twist  around  themselves,  and  after  this  they  seem 
to  lose  their  affinity  for  other  bodies,  as  they  did  not  uncurl  when  other 
bodies  were  placed  in  contact  with  them. 

The  closeness  with  which  tendrils  embrace  stems  and  reeds,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  hold  on  without  the  aid  of  much  if  any  gluti- 
nous matter,  evinces  as  strong  a  degree  of  attraction  for  other  bodies  as  the 
experiments  related.  On  an  examination  of  vines,  tendrils  may  be  found 
twisted  on  steins  and  reeds,  in  directions  entirely  contrary  to  those  in  which 
they  grow  from  the  stems  of  the  vine. 

A  wonderful  manifestation  of  an  attractive  property  may  he  seen  in 
the  ivy,  where  the  tendrils  penetrate  into  the  bark  of  trees,  and  the  vines 
often  grow  under  it  so  as  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  some  distance  up  the 
tree.  In  this  instance  botanists  have  said  that  the  tendrils  answer  in- 
stead of  roots  for  sustenance,  but  experiment  proves  the  assertion  erroneous. 
In  thirteen  different  instances,  ivy  vines,  growing  upon  white  oak  trees3 
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were  severed  or  divided  by  cutting  out  sections,  and  leaving  long  stems 
above  to  grow  or  sustain  themselves,  if  they  would,  by  their  tendrils  ; 
but  in  every  case  the  vine  died  in  an  unusually  short  time — much  quicker 
than  mown  grass.  The  leaves  wilted  in  half  a  day.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  cucumber,  squash,  grape  and  bean  vines.  The  close  at- 
tachment of  ivy  vines  to  trees  and  other  vines,  for  the  earth  and  other 
bodies,  must,  therefore,  be  ascribed  wholly  to  a  property  of  attraction 
which  they  have  for  bodies  which  will  support  them  mechanically. 

Vines  possess  this  relative  affinity  or  fellowship  for  other  bodies  as  well 
as  tendrils.  This  is  abundantly  manifest  in  the  bean,  grape,  ivy,  cu- 
cumber, and  many  other  vines.  Within  what  distances  the  principle  ope- 
rates, and  with  what  force,  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  ;  but  that  such  a 
property  exists  in  living  vegetables,  there  is  as  much  evidence  as  of  the 
force  of  gravitation. 

In  the  material  world,  we  have  already  discovered  several  different 
species  of  attraction  between  bodies — capillary  attraction,  chemical  at- 
traction, attraction  of  gravitation,  and  cohesive,  and  magnetic  attractions. 
Of  their  peculiar  nature  we  know  nothing.  Their  effects  compose  all 
our  knowledge  of  them.  There  can  be  no  surprise,  therefore,  in  meeting 
with  still  another  species  of  material  affinity  of  a  different  nature. 

We  have  given  only  one  illustration  of  this  undefined  species  of  affinity. 
The  vegetable  world  is  full  of  it.  It  is  to  the  vegetable  world  what  the 
power  of  gravitation  is  to  matter  in  general.  It  is  the  great  antagonist 
power  to  it,  in  every  plant,  tree,  and  blade  of  grass.  When  a  young 
plant  or  herb  first  sprouts  from  the  side  of  an  old,  exposed  cellar  wall,  or 
walled  up  bank,  the  direction  of  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the 
wall  or  bank.  But  it  never  grows  in  this  direction.  It  makes  a  right 
angle,  or  nearly  one,  and  points  to  the  zenith.  The  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation draws  the  plant  or  herb  downward,  and  were  there  no  other  op- 
posing force  would  bring  the  top  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  affinity  which 
the  leaves,  flowers  and  stems  have  for  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun, 
overcomes  the  force  of  gravity  or  weight  of  the  plant,  and  attracts  it 
into  the  most  favorable  direction  to  receive  the  stimulus  essential  to  its 
existence.  The  growth  of  the  plant,  acting  alone,  would  send  it  in  a  direc- 
tion straight  from  the  wall  or  bank.  The  tree  which  grows  upon  the  steep 
hill-side  does  not  point  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  on  which 
it  grows,  as  its  roots  would  seem  to  prompt  it,  but  to  the  zenith  whence 
comes  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  obeying  that  impulsive  affinity  which 
it  has  for  light,  heat  and  air.  If  trees  are  prostrated  by  the  wind  or 
bent  down  by  force,  and  life  remains,  all  the  new  shoots  grow  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  earth,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the 
attractions  of  cohesion  and  gravitation  will  allow.  In  trees  already 
wooded  and  plants  hardened  and  stiffened  by  growth  and  age,  the 
affinity  for  light  and  heat  is  overcome.  It  is  in  the  green,  infantile,  flexi- 
ble state  of  the  plant  that  the  direction  is  determined  by  its  affinity  for 
heat  and  light.  The  leaves  seem  to  perform  the  chief  agency  in  the 
direction  of  plants.  Their  surfaces  are  ever  drawn  upward.  Look  at 
the  grape  vine,  or  the  green  briar,  where  the  vine  in  one  place  hangs 
down,  and  in  others  ascends,  and  you  will  see  the  leaves  completely 
change  their  direction. 
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The  roots  of  trees  are  endowed  with  a  like  affinity  for  earth,  water 
and  nutriment.  They  secure  plants  and  trees  in  the  direction  given 
them  by  the  tops  and  leaves.    This  principle  should  be  denominated 

THE  ATTRACTION  OF  SRNSATION,  OR  SENSITIVE  ATTRACTION.  it  IS  Visi- 
ble in  the  stamens  and  pistils,  in  the  calyxes  and  corellas.  Overcome  by 
gravity,  it  allows  the  head  of  the  lily  to  droop,  and  causes  the  rose  to 
look  upward.  It  directs  the  vine  in  its  gyrations  around  the  pole  or  tree, 
and  determines  the  tall  oak  to  aspire  to  the  zenith. 

This  warm  aspiration  in  plants  for  substances  without  them,  partakes 
somewhat  of  living  animal  matter,  while  it  holds  an  equal  kindred  with 
the  inorganic  world.  It  is  not  intelligence.  It  may  be  a  species  or  sem- 
blance of  sensation  in  unity  with  a  species  of  chemical  or  physical  attrac- 
tion. Sensation  is  not  intelligence,  but  only  an  element  or  condition 
of  it.  The  nature  of  the  property  or  attribute  is  not  material,  its  effects 
only  are  necessary  to  be  known. 

Between  the  germs  and  pollen  of  plants  the  manifestation  of  this 
principle  is  truly  wonderful.  The  pistils  of  white  and  tiger  lilies  are  an 
inch  or  two  inches  in  length,  and  the  pollen  is  attracted  through  this  ca- 
pillary vessel  to  the  germ.  The  pistillate  organs  of  Indian  corn  are 
twelve  and  often  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The  pollen  is  drawn  through 
the  whole  length  of  these  silky  vessels.  The  principle  is  as  clearly 
demonstrated  in  living  vegetables  as  the  law  of  gravitation  in  falling 
bodies. 

Tendrils  and  vines  embrace  and  hug  the  staves  they  need  for  support. 
Only  strew  the  seeds  of  plants  and  trees  upon  the  naked  earth,  and 
roots  dive  into  the  maternal  bed  and  creep  in  various  and  opposite  di- 
rections in  quest  of  sustenance,  and  fresh  footholds  to  support  the  stems. 
The  surfaces  of  leaves  twist  and  turn  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  better  to 
drink  in  the  fiery  element  which  they  want  for  their  functional  use. 
The  flower-cup  and  the  flower  cover  imperviously  the  pistils  and  stamens 
in  their  naseent  state,  but  as  soon  as  the  organs  of  renewal  are  matured, 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  attracted  away,  or  inverted,  by  a  superior  affi- 
nity for  the  sun's  rays.  The  quiescent  germ  expands  into  fruit,  which 
sucks  the  rich  juice  from  the  maternal  veins,  and  fattens  on  the  element 
to  which  it  holds  an  inborn  affinity.  The  sap  itself,  obedient  to  the 
same  law,  traverses  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  descends 
in  a  new  form  to  harden  into  wood.  There  can  be  no  impropriety, 
therefore,  in  defining  the  principle,  the  attraction  of  sensation,  or  sensi- 
tive attraction.  D.  B.  Slack. 

Providence,  Sept.  1th,  1849. 


PARALLEL  PASSAGES  ON  THE  FUNGOUS  THEORY  OF  EPIDEMICS. 

LComnmnicatert  for  the  Boston  Mcilical  and  Surgical  Journal.  ] 

On  the  5th  September,  1845,  there  appeared  an  article  in  this  Journal 
on  the  fungous  origin  of  fever,  by  W.  C.  Wallace,  M.D.,  of  New  York. 
The  same  views  were  published  in  1846  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  investigate  the  Quarantine 
Laws. 
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In  the  recent  work  on  the  Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Malarious  and 
Epidemic  Fevers,  by  Professor  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  opinions 
are  expressed  as  novel,  but  which  are  similar  to  those  published  four  years 
ago,  and  supported  by  the  same  arguments.  By  both,  the  products  of 
dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter  are  shown  to  be  insufficient  to  produce 
specific  epidemics,  unaided  by  the  chemistry  of  life  ;  as  the  same  de- 
compositions would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  yield  similar  products, 
and  always  generate  one  disease.  By  both,  the  spores  of  fungi  are  sup- 
posed to  be  mechanically  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and  to  produce 
diseases  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  plants  which  give  them  birth — 
causing  intermittents  when  indigenous,  and  yellow  fever  or  cholera  when 
imported  from  abroad.  Both  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with  respect 
to  quarantine,  and  both  quote  the  laws  of  Moses. 

The  following  specimens  show  a  remarkable  similarity  of  thought  and 
expression. 

Wallace,  1845.  Mitchell,  1849. 

Page  132.  According  to  the  theo-  Page  32.  The  germs  of  conta- 
ries  advanced,  most  febrile  diseases  gious  diseases  are  reproduced  in  the 
are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  is  oc-  body,  the  germs  productive  of  mala- 
casioned  by  irritation  from  the  re-  rious  and  other  non-contagious  dis- 
ception  of  poison  from  parasites  eases  are  elaborated  and  re-elaborated 
away  from  the  body  ;  \he  other  by  out  of  the  body,  and  independently 
irritation  from  parasites  in  the  skin,  of  its  agency.  One  is  the  product  of 
The  one  is  propagated  on  bodies  ex-  person,  the  other  of  place, 
terior  to  the  person,  the  other  is  pro- 
pagated upon  it. 

Page  130.  The  powder  diffused  Page  100.  A  wind  may  in- 
in  the  air,  on  opening  the  common  deed  waft  the  spores  in  small  quan 
puff-ball,  is  said  to  be  myriads  of  its  thy  to  a  distance,  but  unless  there 
seed,  which  wafted  by  the  atmosphere  are  the  conditions  essential  to  an 
may  pass  10  great  distances.  Many  adequate  reproduction,  the  spores 
of  these  will  alight  on  barren  soil,  or  must  lie  dormant  and  harmless, 
at  least  on  places  unfavorable  for  Page  110.  Such  germs  may  be 
their  growth,  while  others,  out  of  the  carried  by  men,  and  goods, and  ships, 
abundance  diffused,  will  find  locations  or  may  make  a  slower  progress  by 
that  will  yield  them  support,  and  their  own  unaided  activity,  or  be 
where  they  may  propagate  their  seed,  scattered  by  the  winds,  to  regermi- 
to  be  again  in  like  manner  dispersed  nate,  wherever  special  conditions  are 
by  the  wind  to  seek  new  habitations,  found. 

Page  131.  As  plants  have  their  Page  106.  A  tropical  fungus,  car- 
peculiar  locations,  and  do  not  survive  ried  off  in  dark,  damp,  animalized 
the  seasons  of  other  latitudes,  import-  holds  of  ships,  or  in  the  offensive 
ed  parasites  may  be  propagated  on  clothes  of  sick  or  dead  seamen,  may 
whatever  serves  as  a  soil  for  mouldi-  be  introduced  into  the  summer  clime 
ness,  till  they  are  blighted  by  the  of  unaccustomed  places,  and  there, 
appearance  of  frost.  The  poison  of  as  itcarne  from,  may  goto,  the  shore, 
yellow  fever  gradually  extends  from  and  be  sometimes  reproductive.  May 
the  part  where  it  was  first  intro-  I  not  suppose  that  the  germs,  when 
duced,  or  to  use  the  language  of  the  once  a-shore,  may  slowly  migrate 
contagionists  creeps  from  spot  to  spot,  landwards,  and  even  bv  chance  be 
and  increases  the  extent  of  the  infect-    carried  or  wafted  toother  neighboring" 
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Wallace,  1S45. 
ed  district.     On  the  other  hand  the 
poison  of  typhus,  one  of  the  ex- 
anthemata, does  not  survive  the  heat 
of  a  tropical  region. 


Page  131.  In  1S17,  Savannah,  as 
I  am  informed  hy  a  gentleman  who 
formerly  resided  there,  was  as  healthy 
as  southern  cities  usually  are,  until 
the  rice  on  a  large  plantation  near 
it  was  cut.  For  some  lime  before 
this,  the  prevailing  wind  was  the 
south  west.  Several  days  after  the 
cutting  of  the  rice,  the  wind  changed 
to  the  north  east,  or  from  the  rice 
field  towards  the  city,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

Page  132.  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  medical  friend  whose  father 
made  the  observation,  that  those  who 
slept  under  musquito  netting  escaped 
the  disease,  and  hence  concluded 
that  the  insects  were  useful  in  en- 
forcing its  adoption.  The  poisonous 
seeds  being  intercepted  by  the  net- 
ting,*leave  the  atmosphere  within  it 
comparatively  pure. 

Page  132.  It  is  possible  that  by 
falling  on  the  aqueous  vesicles  con- 
stituting mist,  the  dust  of  malaria 
may  be  inhaled  in  a  more  concentrat- 
ed form  by  exposure  after  sun-set. 


Mitchell,  1S49. 
spots,  where  they  may  grow,  and 
create  new  foci  of  disease  ?  that  the 
requirement  of  an  exotic  may  make 
such  visitations  rare,  and  such  dis- 
persions unusual  ?  and  that  equatorial 
plants  may  be  nipped,  and  even  totally 
destroyed  by  an  unaccustomed  frost? 

Page  100.  During  some  unusu- 
ally sickly  years,  .when  scarcely  an 
inhabitant  of  the  skirts  of  the  city 
escaped  marsh  fever,  the  wind  set, 
often  for  a  long  period,  directly  from 
the  infected  regions  into  the  heart 
of  the  city.  In  perhaps  half  a  minute 
from  the  time  when  the  south-western 
air  left  the  meadows  and  pestilential 
borders  of  the  town,  it  had  crept  into 
every  chamber  of  the  place. 

Page  100.  A  gauze  veil,  or  a 
gauze  screen  in  a  window,  adds  much 
to  the  security  of  the  wearer,  or  the 
occupant  of  a  chamber,  in  even  the 
most  unsound  places.  We  can 
scarcely  see  how  any  gas  or  vapor, 
simple  or  compound,  could  be  ar- 
rested by  such  a  defence  ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  the  detention  of 
organized  and  comparatively  bulky 
bodies,  electrical  and  glutinous,  or 
moist. 

Page  56.  If  they  have,  as  Hen- 
singer  alleges,  a  polarizing  mem- 
brane, and  consequently  electrical 
relations  to  the  polarized  vesicles  of 
a  marsh  mist,  that  mist,  imbued 
with  moisture,  enriched  by  the  ter- 
restrial exhalations,  and  screened  by 
the  shadows  of  night,  may  form  the 
most  fruitful  floating  soil  for  the 
invisible  cells  of  microscopic  cryp- 
togami. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  BODY. 

Extracted  from  a  manuscript  work  by  Enos  Stevens,  Examining  Agent  for  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioners  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Idiocy.] 

When  digestion  and  the  circulation  and  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
go  on  properly,  the  blood  at  the  heart  and  lungs  is  always  maintained 
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at  the  normal  temperature  of  93  degrees  ;  and  by  its  circulation  through 
all  parts  of  the  body,  it  secures  nearly  that  temperature  in  every  limb, 
even  in  cold  weather.  While  the  limbs  are  laboring,  the  expended  ner- 
vous stimulus  becomes  heat,  like  the  electro-magnelic  fluid,  or  the  work- 
ed-off  steam  of  an  engine,  and  thereby  renders  the  laboring  limbs  quite 
as  warm  as  the  heart  or  brain.  When  the  temperature  of  any  or  all 
parts  of  the  system  becomes  nearly  98  degrees,  the  excess  of  the  heat 
rapidly  escapes  in  perspiration  or  sweat  through  the  skin,  or  in  the  breath 
through  the  lungs,  or  is  radiated  off  into  the  air  or  surrounding  objects. 

Yet  if  we  are  very  long  and  continuously  exposed  to  cold,  and  our 
limbs  are  cooled  down  too  far  below  the  normal  temperature,  then  the 
nervous  stimulus  of  all  other  parts  of  the  system  is  borrowed  to  help 
maintain  the  living  temperature,  until  we  can  extricate  ourselves  from  so 
severe  an  exposure.  The  cold  contracts  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  con- 
denses and  retains  the  perspiration,  which  clogs  them  up  and  prevents 
the  superficial  arterialization  of  the  blood,  while  it  is  circulating  near  the 
air  on  the  skin.  As  this  waste  of  heat  or  stimulus  goes  on,  voluntary 
motion  becomes  weak  and  irksome ;  digestion,  breathing,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  are  weakened,  and  a  general  torpor  comes  over  the 
whole  system.  Either  the  life  of  the  person  thus  exposed  must  soon 
become  extinct,  or  else  he  must  re-organize  his  various  members  with 
reference  to  such  a  mode  of  life.  If  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  partially 
protected,  and  his  stomach  is  excited  by  warm  and  stimulating  foods  and 
drinks,  the  digestion  may  possibly  go  on,  even  although  the  voluntary 
muscular  and  mental  powers  are  so  robbed  of  their  stimulus  as  to  be 
almost  torpid. 

In  Concord,  a  man  about  50  years  old  was  found  in  a  rudely-boarded 
room,  in  a  barn,  who  would  on  no  account  allow  himself  to  be  clothed, 
or  to  be  warmed  by  artificial  heat ;  yet  his  limbs  were  always  very 
warm,  even  in  the  coldest  winter  weather.  He  had  been  thus  con- 
fined more  than  thirty  years.  In  childhood  and  youth,  he  was  a  very 
wayward  simpleton,  and  became  a  fool  at  8  or  10  years  of  age,  by  glut- 
tony and  amative  abuses,  and  by  long  and  frequent  exposures  to  cold 
while  he  wandered  off  from  home.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has 
been  mildly  treated,  often  washed,  had  his  room  cleaned  out,  and  has 
been  regularly  visited  and  fed  four  times  every  day.  His  head  is  large 
and  well  shaped,  his  body  is  tolerably  well  formed,  and  he  seems  to  have 
a  faint  trace  of  several  mental  faculties,  and  the  use  of  all  his  limbs. 
But  he  is  so  exclusive  a  genius  on  maintaining  his  temperature  in  the 
cold,  that  his  whole  constitution  is  robbed  of  nervous  stimulus,  and  nearly 
torpid  or  foolish  in  every  respect  that  is  directly  under  voluntary  control. 

Similar  cases  are  often  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  which 
simple  or  crazy  persons  wander  about,  neglecting  or  throwing  off  their 
clothing  even  in  winter  ;  and  yet  their  limbs  are  always  as  warm  as  those 
of  the  brutes. 

Many  persons  often  waste  much  of  their  nervous  stimulus  by  cold, 
through  thin  or  wet  clothing,  or  by  reclining  against  cold  walls.  Child- 
ren frequently  attend  school  and  sit  all  day  where  they  are  not  com- 
fortably warm,  and  then  their  brains  are  as  unsuccessful  in  thinking  and 
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treasuring  up  knowledge,  as  their  limbs  are  clumsy,  because  neither  their 
brains  nor  their  muscles  have  stimulus  enough  in  the  cold  to  carry  on 
their  operations  properly.  In  the  same  manner  many  persons  in  the 
spring  and  fall  attend  church  thinly  clad,  and  there  shiver  and  wonder 
why  they  remember  so  little  of  the  sermon.  Their  systems  are  then  so 
reduced  by  cold,  that  the  external  senses,  and  the  organs  of  the  brain, 
act  on  each  other  with  so  little  energy  and  strength,  that  they  cannot 
make  lasting  impressions  on  their  memories.  Others  go  out  of  warm 
rooms  and  ride  a  great  distance  in  the  cold  with  insufficient  clothing,  and 
thus  take  cold  and  become  sick  with  a  fever,  or  cough,  &c.  Others, 
again,  allow  their  clothes  to  be  wet,  and  to  remain  so  several  hours,  in  cold 
weather,  conducting  off  and  wasting  their  vital  heat,  and  leaving  them 
sick  and  rheumatic  for  many  days. 

Whenever  one  is  not  comfortably  warm  and  dry,  he  is  wasting  ner- 
vous stimulus,  and  his  mental  and  physical  operations  will  be  proportiona- 
bly  weakened  and  pained  on  account  of  it.  When  the  surface  of  the 
body  becomes  too  cool,  and  the  pores  of  the  skin  have  contracted,  then 
perspiration  is  condensed  before  it  has  escaped,  and  is  retained  and 
gradually  clogs  up  the  pores  and  consolidates  in  them.  But  when  one 
becomes  warm  again,  and  his  system  has  become  full  of  heat  and  stimu- 
lus, then  the  matter  that  ought  to  have  been  perspired  out  is  thrust  out  of 
the  system  through  its  weakest  places.  If  it  mainly  escapes  through 
the  liver,  he  is  bilious,  like  those  who  take  violent  colds  by  exposures 
after  hard  labor  in  September  evenings.  But  if  it  mainly  escapes  through 
the  lungs,  then  a  violent  cough  ejects  it  in  phlegm  or  a  thick  loathsome 
breath  ;  if  from  the  alvine  glands,  the  diarrhoea  ;  if  from  the  kidneys, 
the  diabetes  ;  but  if  it  affects  principally  the  main  body  of  the  muscles, 
he  suffers  the  rheumatism,  until  his  system  has  been  repaired  and  restored 
to  its  normal  operation. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,   SEPTEMBER     19,  1849. 


Death  of  Medical  Men. — The  catalogue  of  eminently  useful  medical  men 
who  have  died  the  present  season  in  the  United  States,  is  truly  a  melancholy 
one.  Among  the  most  recent  names,  those  of  Dr.  Harrison,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Dr.  Brigharn,  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  are 
prominent,  from  the  large  space  they  filled  in  the  public  estimation.  Prof. 
Barbour,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  Journal,  as 
one  of  the  victims  of  cholera  in  that  afflicted  city.  More  recently  we  learn 
the  death  of  Prof.  John  Butterfield,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  formerly  of  Lowell 
in  this  State.  Dr.  B.  was  editor  of  the  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  at  Columbus  in  July  of  last 
year,  and  in  the  management  of  the  work  he  exhibited  a  combination  of 
the  peculiar  talents  required  for  such  an  office.  Indeed,  we  have  not 
known  a  medical  periodical  commence  under  more  flattering  auspices  than 
his.    In  the  last  number,  referring  to  the  first  volume,  which  was  just 
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completed,  he  alludes  to  the  disease  then  preying  upon  his  system,  and 
which  was  soon  to  disappoint  the  hope  that,  in  common  with  consump- 
tive patients  in  general,  he  was  so  ready  to  cherish.  "  Many  of  our 
articles,"  he  says,  "  like  the  present  one,  have  been  written  while  suffering 
under  bodily  pain  and  infirmity.  We  have  hardly  been  able  to  do  justice 
to  ourself,  but  we  hope  all  the  while  for  better  times." — Nearer  home,  we 
have  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Jos.  Stone,  of  Hardwick,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  a  gentleman  who  had  not  only  attained  a  high  rank  in  his  neigh- 
borhood as  a  physician,  but  who  had  filled  high  civil  offices  with  credit  to 
himself  and  benefit  to  his  constituents. 

Besides  these,  a  large  number  of  excellent  practitioners,  less  known  to 
the  world  at  large,  but  of  no  less  value  to  the  communities  with  which 
they  were  connected,  have  gone  down  to  the  grave. 

Dr.  Brigham  was  an  author  whose  opinions  carried  weight  with  them 
while  he  was  living  ;  and  although  now  dead,  yet  through  the  volumes 
that  he  prepared  in  the  cour?e  of  intervals  of  leisure — a  system  of  econo- 
my which  no  physician  should  neglect — he  will  exert  an  influence  over 
other  minds,  and  contribute  to  the  onward  progress  of  human  happiness 
through  ages  yet  to  come.  It  is  this  opportunity  of  doing  good,  that 
should  be  encouraged,  since  the  tomb  opposes  no  barrier  to  the  teachings 
of  a  man  who  has  improved  the  talents  God  has  given  him,  and  recorded 
the  results  of  his  own  observations  and  impressions  in  the  sphere  Provi- 
dence has  allotted  him.  It  is  a  prominent  and  reprehensible  fault  in  the 
character  of  American  physicians,  that  they  are  too  much  in  a  hurry  to 
be  of  service  to  posterity.  The  great  lights  are  very  few  in  number,  corn- 
pared  to  the  whole  mass  who  might  and  should  contribute  to  the  general  stock 
of  medical  information,  which  is  constantly  accumulating,  but  loo  often  not 
garnered.  By  habitually  noting  down,  at  spare  moments,  the  mere  anoma- 
lies that  fall  under  one's  eye  from  day  to  day,  a  surprising  number  of 
facts  is  collected  before  the  individual  is  aware  of  it.  Next,  the  manu- 
script becomes  an  essential  book  of  reference,  and  years  give  to  it  addi- 
tional consequence.  If  our  medical  friends  could  be  persuaded  to  estab- 
lish the  habit  of  writing  more — and  the  sudden  removal  by  death  of  so 
many  of  our  profession  should  induce  them  to  do  so  at  once — the  annals 
of  the  United  States,  in  all  its  future  history,  would  have  a  brilliant  page, 
commemorative  of  the  literary  and  scientific  services  of  those  who  up- 
held the  dignity  and  reputation  of  the  medical  profession. 


Appreciation  of  Surgical  Skill — It  will  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Fol- 
som,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  was  on  board  the  cars  which  came  in  collision 
on  the  2d  of  August,  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  by  which  a  large  number  of 
persons  were  killed,  and  a  still  larger  number  severely  wounded,  and  that 
he  rendered  the  most  important,  services  on  the  occasion.  The  doctor  has 
since  received,  from  the  Directors,  a  case  of  the  most  choice,  complete  and 
beautiful  surgical  instruments,  embracing  fifty-two  pieces,  and  valued  at 
two  hundred  dollars,  with  a  suitable  inscription  upon  a  silver  plate,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  enclosing  the  resolutions  of  the  Board, 
which  we  copy  below,  together  with  Dr.  F.'s  reply  to  the  Secretary. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  August  29th,  1849. 
Sir, — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  the  means  of  communicating  to 
you  the  enclosed  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Delaware 
and  Raratan  Canal  and  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail  Road  and  Transporta- 
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tion  Company  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  forward  to  you  a  box  of  surgical 
instruments,  which  they  beg  you  to  receive  as  an  acknowledgment  of, 
and  tribute  to,  the  disinterested  humanity  and  professional  skill  alike  dis- 
played by  you  on  the  2d  day  of  August  instant,  on  the  occasion  of  the  me- 
lancholy accident  which  occurred  on  the  Rail  Road  near  the  Princeton 
station  on  that  day. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 
Your  ob't,     John  R.  Thompson,  Sec'y  of  1he  R.  Road. 

Dr.  L.  Folsom,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

"  The  prompt  and  efficient  aid  rendered  by  Dr.  Folsom,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, to  the  unfortunate  individuals  injured  by  the  accident  of  the  2d  inst., 
was  stated  lo  the  Board;  whereupon  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Folsom, 
of  New  Bedford,  for  his  prompt,  humane  and  valuable  services  to  the  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  were  injured  by  that  disaster;  and  that  a  case 
of  surgical  instruments  be  presented  to  him  as  a  token  of  the  grateful  feel- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  of  the  appreciation  of  his  services." 

New  Bedford,  Sept.  8th,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  the  29th  August,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail  Road  Company,  approving  some 
service  rendered  by  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  sad  disaster  near  Princeton. 
I  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  box  of  surgical  instruments,  which  was 
voted  by  the  Board. 

This  to  me,  Sir,  is  a  most  unexpected  and  most  gratifying  testimonial 
to  the  imperfect  services  rendered  by  me  on  that  occasion.  They  were 
given  freely,  and  without  a  thought  of  acquiring  honor  or  reward,  and  it 
has  ever  been  to  me  a  source  of  high  satisfaction  that  I  was  enabled  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow  passengers. 

Be  pleased  to  convey  to  the  Board  my  thanks  for  their  kind  expressions 
of  regard,  as  well  as  for  their  splendid  gift,  and  believe  me 

Your  obliged  and  ob't  serv't,     Levi  Folsom. 

John  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Rail  Road. 


Life  Insurance  and  Health  Offices. — A  perpetual  series  of  frauds  appear 
to  have  been  practised  on  the  Health  Insurance  Offices,  which  finally 
broke  several  of  them  down.  If  an  unprincipled  person  chose  to  represent 
that  he  was  too  unwell  to  pursue  his  daily  avocation,  the  office  had  no  other 
course  than  to  pay  the  policy.  Such  persons  invariably  took  the  precaution 
to  call  in  a  physician  once  at  least,  and  then  would  most  heroically  wait, 
week  in  and  week  out,  for  its  effects  !  A  strange  class  of  patients  suddenly 
came  into  existence,  with  the  chartering  of  those  institutions.  Singular  as 
it  may  appear,  they  suddenly  recovered  from  long  protracted,  undefined, 
irremediable  diseases,  when  the  insurance  offices  failed. 

Life  Insurances  are  of  a  very  different  order.  There  is  stability  in  them, 
and  the  expectations  of  those  confiding  in  them  are  fully  realized  by  sur- 
viving friends.  A  striking  instance  of  their  exceeding  utility,  occurred  the 
other  day  in  Boston.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Brown,  a  city  missionary,  took  out 
a  policy  on  his  life  at  the  American  Mutual,  of  which  O.  Brewster,  No.  4 
State  street,  is  actuary.    Only  a  small  amount,  a  single  payment,  had  been 
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made,  but  it  secured  to  his  otherwise  destitute  little  ones  the  comfortable 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars — which  was  promptly  paid  to  them. 


Scientific  Merit  acknowledged. — Last  week  a  general  notice  was  taken 
of  the  valuable  scientific  researches  of  Professor  Horsford,  in  regard  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  lead,  as  service  pipes,  through  which  potable  water  is 
conducted  to  the  interior  of  houses  in  this  and  other  cities.  Although  the 
preparation  of  the  report  to  which  we  alluded,  must  have  occupied  the 
author  considerable  time,  over  and  above  the  labor  of  experimenting  in  his 
laboratory  for  nearly  one  whole  year,  he  made  no  charge  whatever,  and 
freely  presented  the  citizens  of  Boston  the  important  results  of  these  extend- 
ed series  of  inquiries.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Professor  H.  has 
been  presented,  by  the  city  authorities,  with  a  service  of  plate,  as  a  partial 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  his  services. 


Dr.  Laioson's  Valedictory. — At  the  close  of  the  last  term  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  the  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  General  Pathology, 
Dr.  L.  M.  Lawson,  delivered  a  parting  address,  which  was  precisely 
adapted  to  the  place  and  the  audience,  in  which  he  recounts  the  arduous 
struggles  of  the  pupil,  and  adverts  to  the  freedom  that  is  realized  when 
the  elements  of  prescribed  studies  have  been  mastered,  and  the  mind  has  a 
wider  range  of  action.  In  a  happy  manner,  the  Professor  exhibits  a  chart 
of  the  course  the  young  gentlemen  ought  to  pursue  on  leaving  the  insti- 
tution, and  fairly  warns  them  of  the  hardships  they  may  encounter  in  the 
march  of  professional  life.  In  a  faithful,  yet  paternal  manner,  he  explains 
the  true  method  of  cultivating  medical  science,  without  being  shackled  or 
embarrassed  by  systems  or  dogmas.  Finally,  the  road  which  has  been 
explored  for  them  by  those  already  eminently  distinguished  for  their 
brilliancy  and  influence,  is  shown  them  so  clearly,  that  those  who 
heard  him  cannot  miss  the  way  unless  it  is  wilfully  done.  The  author 
would  have  no  excuse,  had  he  produced  a  stupid  discourse,  since  his  ex- 
perience as  a  ready  writer,  as  evinced  in  the  editorial  management  of  the 
Western  Lancet,  has  given  him  facility  and  tact.  The  class  honored  them- 
selves when  they  complimented  Dr.  Lawson  by  publishing  this  pleasant, 
encouraging  and  truthful  dissertation  on  the  rise,  progress  and  character  of 
a  good  physician. 


Revival  of  Mesmerism. — Notwithstanding  the  universal  contempt  into 
which  those  who  practised  animal  magnetism  have  fallen,  here  and  every- 
where else,  owing  in  part  to  the  gross  dishonesty  and  imposture  of  a 
troop  of  migratory  professors  of  this  modernized  black  art,  who  overran 
the  land  with  their  low  impositions,  an  attempt  is  making  in  Calcutta  to 
resuscitate  mesmerism  on  a  large  scale.  A  Dr.  Esdaile  has  succeeded  in 
dusting  the  eyes  of  East  India  philanthropists  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Here 
is  a  public  call. 

"  Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  Mesmeric  Hospital  restored, 
are  informed  that  a  subscription  book  is  lying  on  our  table,  and  that  the 
smallest  donations  will  be  thankfully  received.  The  great  benefit  confer- 
red on  numbers  of  the  suffering  poor  by  the  late  institution,  leads  us  to 
hope  that  many  will  be  found  willing  to  contribute  a  trifle  to  the  cha- 
rily, and  those  also  who  really  wish  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  a  very 
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curious  subject  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  aid  the  inquiry  by  a  trifling  donation. 
The  whole  sum  required  is  small,  and  the  opportunity  should  noi  be  lost  of 
securing  the  services  of  one  so  zealous,  and  who  has  had  so  much  practical 
experience  as  Dr.  Esdaile." 


Preservation  of  the  Hair. — h  seems,  according  to  the  title-page  of  a 
pamphlet  from  the  press  of  Wm.  Chadwick,  of  this  city,  thai  M.  Jaqoby 
delivered  a  lecture,  on  the  Treatment  and  Preservation  of  the  Hair,  at  the 
Masonic  Temple,  which  has  been  published  by  request.  Those  who  flat- 
tered the  author  by  making  this  request,  might  have  saved  themselves  the 
trouble,  by  turning  to  any  modern  treatise  on  anatomy  and  physiology, 
where  they  would  have  found  all  there  is  here,  and  more  too,  of  a  high- 
er and  better  quality.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  this  lecture  upon 
the  theory  of  bald  heads,  wigs,  top-pieces,  bear's  grease,  &c,  has  a  slight 
reference  to  selling  some  new  compound,  practising  some  process,  raising 
a  crop  of  customers  for  a  barber's  shop  in  Franklin  street,  and  ultimately 
bettering  the  condition  and  filling  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor  and  iecturer. 


Subsidence  of  the  Cholera  in  Boston. — It  will  be  seen  that,  in  our 
weekly  report  of  to-day,  the  number  of  deaths  by  cholera  is  much  smaller 
than  in  the  previous  report.  Most  of  these  occurred  in  the  first  part  of 
the  week,  and  probably  a  few  of  them  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  former 
report,  but  not  returned  to  the  registrar  in  season  to  be  included  in  it.  We 
may  therefore  consider  the  city  at  present  as  nearly  or  quite  free  from  the 
disease.  It  is  intended  to  make  out  for  the  Journal  a  full  report  of  the 
number  of  deaths  by  the  epidemic,  so  far  as  they  have  been  reported, 
embracing  the  age  and  birth-place  of  the  patients,  with  such  other  informa- 
tion as  can  be  obtained.  We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  from  any  of 
the  cholera  physicians  of  the  city,  or  other  physicians  who  have  had 
cases  under  their  care,  any  account  of  their  treatment  of  the  disease  which 
may  be  thought  interesting  to  the  profession,  or  useful  as  a  future  re- 
ference.— In  the  present  report,  5  of  the  deaths  were  at  the  House  of  In- 
dustry, 13  at  Deer  Island  Hospital,  9  at  the  Cholera  Hospital,  and  3  at  the 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Americans,  51  ;  foreigners,  or  children  of  foreigners,  109. 


A  Medical  Hero. — Joseph  Mazzini,  one  of  the  Roman  Triumvirate, 
was  born  in  Genoa  in  1809,  and  educated  a  physician.  The  regeneration 
of  his  country  has  been  his  dream  from  youth.  Early  exiled  on  account 
of  his  liberal  opinions,  he  went  to  Marseilles,  and  published  a  liberal  paper 
for  circulation  in  Italy,  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  escaped  to  Switzerland. 
There  he  organized  an  expedition  to  Savoy,  which  was  led  by  Romarino, 
and  failed.  He  was  driven  out  of  Switzerland,  fled  to  England,  distin- 
guished himself  there  by  his  writings,  his  general  benevolence,  and  his  love 
of  liberty.  He  went  to  Paris  during  the  revolution,  and  thence  to  Milan, 
where  the  people  wished  to  make  him  dictator  and  resist  the  Austrians 
when  at  their  gates.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  again  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  from  whence  he  departed  for  Leghorn,  where  he  was  elect- 
ed a  deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  has  occupied  a  position  of  great  eminence.  He  was 
much  admired  and  beloved  by  the  English,  and  is  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence. 
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Saratoga  Medical  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  held 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  on  Tuesday,  July  31st,  1849,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — Dr.  H.  Baxter,  President;  Dr.  H. 
Reynolds,  Vice  President  ;  Dr.  T.  B.  Reynolds,  Spcretary  and  Treasurer; 
Drs.  0.  Brisbin,  R.  L.  Allen,  A.  J.  Chadsey,  T.  B.  Reynolds,  and  E.  St. 
John,  were  elected  Censors  ;  and  Drs.  R.  L.  Allen,  A.  J.  Chadsey,  Oliver 
Brisbin,  E.  St.  John,  and  James  Lee,  Delegates  to  the  National  Medical 
Association,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  next  year  at  Cincinnati. — Med.  News. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  cost  of  drugs,  medicines,  instruments,  &c, 
for  the  pauper  establishment  at  South  Boston,  the  last  year,  was  $2,529  27. 
— A  firm  in  New  York  say  that  they  have  received  a  specimen  of  reputed 
cod-liver  oil  from  Boston,  that  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  that  article  ! — It 
is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fairchild,  that  seven  hundred  drunkards 
die  annually  in  the  sober  state  of  Connecticut. — In  Great  Britain,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  commissioners  on  drunkeness,  that  the  value  of  labor  lost 
through  intemperance,  is  not  far  from  $200,000,000,  annually.— Dr. 
Palmer,  a  convict,  sentenced  at  New  Orleans  to  two  years  imprisonment  in 
the  Louisiana  Penitentiary  at  Baton  Rouge,  hung  himself  in  his  cell  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d.  He  tore  his  shirt  in  strips  and  fastened  them 
round  his  neck  and  to  the  bars  of  his  cell,  and  thus  was  found  suspended 
when  his  cell  was  opened  in  the  morning. — Cholera  is  subsiding  through- 
out the  country,  but  dysentery  is  still  exceedingly  prevalent,  and  physicians 
have  been  very  much  baffled  in  treating  it  successfully. — A  notorious 
medical  quack,  calling  himself  Dr.  Dow,  but  whose  real  name  is  John  H. 
Josselyn,  keeping  an  office  at  No.  11  Wilson's  lane,  in  this  city,  has  been 
unmasked.  A  brother  of  his  having  attempted  to  pass  a  counterfeit  $10 
bill,  suspicion  was  created,  and  police  officers  were  sent  and  searched  the 
office,  where  they  found  other  counterfeit  bills  and  counterfeiting  apparatus, 
as  well  as  burglarious  tools,  &c.  Dr.  Dow  himself  is  not  to  be  found. — A 
cast-iron  leg  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Philadelphia,  by  a  Mr.  Yeager, 
weighing  only  2  pounds  11  ounces,  and  having  all  the  motions  of  the 
joints  secured  in  an  ingenious  and  skilful  manner. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  favor  of  a  law  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths. 


Married, — Dr.  Hardenbrook,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Mrs.  Nott.  He  has  been  tried  and  ac- 
quitted of  poisoning  her  husband. — Dr.  Albert  White,  of  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  to  Miss  E.  A. 
Harding-. — In  Boston,  Horace  Thurston,  M.D.,  to  Miss  C.  L.  Quimby. 


Died, — At  Queechy  Village,  Vermont,  Theodore  Dexter,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  58.  He  was  on  a 
tour  for  the  restoration  of  his  health. — At  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Dr.  John  Butterfield,  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — At  Burnt  Corn,  Alabama,  Dr.  George  A.  Wattle,  by  suicide,  a 
native  of  New  York. 


Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  endin«  Saturday,  September  15th,  106. — Males, 
80 — females.  74.  Of  cholera.  4A — dysentery,  21 — consumption,  10 — diarrhoea,  3 — disease  of  the 
bowels,  21 — teething,  9 — typhoid  fever,  1 — typhus  fever,  4 — scarlet  fever,  1 — marasmus,  2 — dropsy, 
2 — cholera  infantum,  6 — infantile,  10 — congestion  of  the  brain,  1 — old  age,  4 — pleurisy,  2 — measles, 
1 — disease  of  the  brain,  3 — unknown,  3 — brain  fever,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  4 — scalded,  1 
—inflammation  of  the  stomach,  1 — child-bed,  1 — canker,  1 — suicide  by  arsenic,  1 — disease  of  the 
liver,  1. 

Under  5  years,  65 — between  5  and  20  years,  20 — between  20  and  JO  years,  46 — between  40 
and  60  years,  19 — over  60  years,  10. 
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Renunciation  of  Homeopathy  i?i  the  treatment  of  Cholera,  by  Dr.  F.  F. 
Quid,  President  of  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society. — The  present  emer- 
gency has  called  forth  the  following  complete,  though  unobtrusive  recanta- 
tion of  infinitesimal  trifling  with  cholera.  Dr.  Quin  recommends  camphor 
in  heroic,  closes.  He  trembles  to  trust  to  the  inert  attenuations — the  osten- 
sible materia  medica — of  his  system.  He  is  too  sly  to  state  explicitly  that 
homoeopathy  is  a  delusion,  and  that  people  treated  by  homoeopathic  reme- 
dies, in  homoeopathic  doses,  are  not  treated  at  all.  Being,  however,  some- 
what reluctant  to  assist  in  enlarging  the  catalogue  of  homoeopathic  catas- 
trophes, he  makes  a  compromise  with  his  conscience,  and  recommends 
what,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  one  of  the  very  best,  and,  we 
believe,  the  most  common  method,  among  regular  physicians,  of  treating 
choleraic  spasm.  That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  or  alleged 
misrepresentation,  we  quote  the  passages  which  contain  his  views  on  this 
remedy. 

"  If  the  above  symptoms"  (premonitory  diarrhoea,  etc.)  "  are  accompanied 
or  succeeded  by  cramps  in  the  bowels  or  in  the  limbs,  with  or  without 
rigors,  sensation  of  cold,  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  vomiting,  which  is  a 
constant  but  not  an  invariable  symptom,  then  the  concentrated  spirit  of 
camphor  should  at  once  be  given.  My  preparation  of  this  remedy  is  one 
drachm  of  camphor  to  six  drachms  of  alcohol.  Two  drops  every  four  or 
five  minutes  on  a  small  piece  of  sugar,  till  profuse  perspiration  sets  in,  and 
the  cramps,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  diminish  ;  as  the  symptoms  diminish 
in  intensity,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  to  be  lengthened  to  every  ten, 
fifteen,  and  thirty  minutes,  to  every  hour,  two  hours,  and  so  on,  till  at  last 
the  remedy  be  only  given  twice  or  even  once  a  day."  Again,  in  another  part 
of  his  paper,  Dr.  Quin  recommends  families  and  medical  men  to  keep  at  hand 
several  homoeopathic  remedies  (which  he  mentions),  "  and  especially  the 
spirit  of  camphor,  which  is  the  easiest  of  administration,  and  the  most 
efficacious  in  the  onset  of  the  disease.  It  even  may  be  of  great  service  in 
the  case  of  those  who  would  not  submit  to  comply  with  other  parts  of  the 
homoeopathic  treatment.  In  fact,  camphor  is  a  remedy  which  allopathic 
practitioners  may  use  with  the  greatest  advantage.  He  will  in  many  cases 
find  no  other  remedy  required.  If  a  homoeopathic  practitioner  be  called  in 
to  a  case  that  has  been  so  far  treated  allopathically,  he  should  begin  with 
four  or  five  drops  of  camphor,  to  be  given  every  four  or  five  minutes,  at 
least  several  times,  to  re-animate  the  system  depressed  by  disease,  and  to 
neutralize  the  action  of  the  medicines  previously  taken  ;  and  then  proceed 
to  veratrum,,  capsicum,  etc.,  according  to  the  indications.  The  same  in- 
struction applies  to  the  allopathic  practitioner,  who,  from  a  sense  of  the 
failure  of  his  own  usual  resources,  may  be  willing  to  make  trial  of  the 
homoeopathic  remedies."  {The  Homoeopathic  Times,  No.  1,  August  4, 
1S49.)  There  is  no  end  to  the  great  discoveries  of  the  homoeopaths. 
Camphor  in  large  doses  (we  must  henceforth  remember)  "neutralizes  the 
action  of  medicines  previously  taken";  it  is  therefore,  we  presume,  to  be 
used  as  a  universal  antidote  in  poisoning. — London  Journal  of  Medicine. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital. — Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs  has  resigned  the  post  of 
Physician  to  the  Lying-in  Department  in  this  Institution,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Carson  has  been  elected  in  his  stead.  Dr.  Carson  brings  to  the  appoint- 
ment a  large  fund  of  experience,  having  been  long  and  successfully  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  his  profession.  We  rejoice  that  the  loss  of  Dr.  Meigs's 
valuable  services  has  been  so  well  met  in  the  election  of  his  successor. — 
Medical  Examiner. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  JOSEPH  STONE. 

[Allusion  was  made,  in  last  week's  Journal,  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Stone, 
of  Hard  wick.  It  was  then  expected  that  a  biographical  sketch  of  him  would 
be  prepared  for  the  Journal  by  a  physician  of  the  same  county,  and  it  is 
still  hoped  that  such  an  one  will  be  furnished.  As  it  is  desirable,  however, 
that  some  early  account  of  his  life  and  character  should  be  given  in 
our  pages,  the  following  sketch  is  taken  from  the  Christian  Register, 
of  this  city.  It  was  prepared,  under  date  of  August  15th,  by  the  Rev. 
N.  Damon,  now  of  North  Chelsea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  an  intimate 
personal  friend  of  the  deceased. 

Dr.  Stone  was  a  subscriber  to  this  Journal  from  its  commencement  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  as  he  was  also  to  the  New  England  Medical  Jour- 
nal from  its  beginning.  We  have  more  than  once  heard  him  mention 
that  in  the  year  1812,  while  attending  medical  lectures  in  this  city,  Dr. 
Warren  stated  to  the  class  that  the  first  number  of  that  Journal  was 
about  to  be  published,  and  advised  the  members  to  subscribe.  Dr.  Stone 
did  so,  and  continued  his  subscription  to  the  work  till  it  was  united  to  the 
Weekly  Medical  Intelligencer,  in  1828,  the  two  works  together  then 
making  the  first  volume  of  the  present  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal — which,  as  already  mentioned,  he  received  till  his  death,  and 
most  punctually  paid  for. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  what  is  said  of  the  public  life  of 
Dr.  S.  in  the  following  sketch,  that  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death,  having  been  twice 
elected  to  that  office.] 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to  my  friends  in  Hard- 
wick,  Worcester  County.  The  bold  and  almost  mountainous  scenery  of 
that  picturesque  and  fertile  region,  the  towering  chesnut  forests,  with 
their  glorious  flowering  foliage,  never  appeared  more  beautiful  and  fresh, 
than  while  bathing — sleeping  as  it  were — in  the  liquid  light  of  last  July. 

But  a  cloud  has  come  over  those  pleasant  scenes,  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Stone.  I  here  only  intend  a  passing  tribute  to  a  true  man,  and  leave 
to  some  abler  pen  the  complete  analysis  of  his  character. 

Dr.  Stone  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  12th,  1789,  and  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Flint,  of  that  town.    He  removed  to  Hard- 
wick  in  1814,  where  he  remained  in  active  practice  until  his  death,  a 
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period  of  about  35  years.  He  died  of  typhus  fever,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, on  the  27th  of  June,  1849,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Stone  was  distinguished  for  an  ardent  love  of  his  profession, 
which,  united  with  his  inclination  for  untiring  research  and  critical  ac- 
curacy, led  to  thorough  and  extensive  acquirements  both  in  its  theory 
and  practice  ;  indeed,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  victim  of  professional  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  after  his  fever  was  seated  upon  him,  probably  in  uncon- 
sciousness of  its  severity,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  a  medical  society  in 
Worcester,  in  which  he  felt  deeply  interested,  and  returned  much  worse, 
to  live  but  a  few  days. 

In  evidence  of  his  professional  estimation  among  medical  men,  it  need 
only  be  stated  that  he  was  frequently  sought  in  consultation,  and  to  lec- 
ture before  medical  societies — that  he  has  been  President  of  the  "  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society  for  the  County  of  Worcester  " — was  for  several 
years  a  Counsellor  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  was 
elected  by  that  Society  as  a  delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  assembled  in  Boston  last  May. 

But  after  all,  to  know  Dr.  Stone  as  a  physician,  as  also  as  a  man,  one 
should  have  witnessed  his  careful  examinations  and  tender  deportment 
in  the  sick  room,  where  the  deep  shade  of  sympathetic  sadness  issuing 
from  his  spirit  through  the  eye,  and  covering  his  face  as  with  a  mantle, 
told  that  the  case  was  critical,  or  else  the  encouraging  smile  of  a  cheer- 
ful benevolence  bade  the  convalescent  speed  his  recovery. 

A  touching  instance  of  his  integrity,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  physician, 
occurred  only  two  or  three  days  previous  to  his  death.  The  day  after 
his  return  from  Worcester,  when  his  malady  rendered  it  entirely  improper 
that  he  should  go  out,  he  ordered  his  carriage  to  the  door  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  a  sick  woman.  To  the  entreaties  of  his  family  he  re- 
plied— "  1  told  her  that  1  would  visit  her  to-day,  and  she  may  die  before 
I  shall  have  another  opportunity."  He  seemed  to  look  upon  his  promise 
as  upon  a  thing  that  could  not  under  any  circumstances  be  broken. 
The  tears  of  his  wife,  however,  at  length  turned  the  balance  ;  he  seem- 
ed to  realize  that  there  must  be  something  peculiar  in  his  condition.  In 
a  tone  of  deep  dejection  he  sent  the  carriage  away,  and  never  alluded  to 
the  subject  again. 

In  evidence  of  Dr.  Stone's  political  estimation,  it  should  be  stated  that 
in  1820  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  revised  the  Statutes  of 
Massachusetts  ;  he  has  represented  Hardwick  in  the  Legislature,  and  for 
several  terms  filled  a  chair  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate. 

In  evidence  of  his  literary  estimation,  it  may  be  said  that  he  occasionally 
lectured  before  lyceums  and  literary  societies,  always  with  acceptance, 
and  that  his  speeches  on  public  occasions — usually  extorted  from  a 
spirit  of  reluctant,  nay,  almost  morbid  humility  and  modesty — were  uni- 
formly interesting  and  successful. 

His  pre-eminent  social  qualifications  rendered  his  society  always 
welcome. 

That  Dr.  Stone  excelled  in  agriculture,  his  beautiful  farm  gives  testi- 
mony. He  had  also  a  passion  for  flowers  and  the  polite  arts,  loved  mu- 
sic and  poetry,  was  never  tired  with  gazing  at  good  pictures,  especially 
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at  an  excellent  painting  of  the  "Saviour  reasoning  with  the  Doc- 
tors," which  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  obtain." 

In  evidence  of  his  high  character  for  integrity,  benevolence  and 
general  capacity,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  held  a  justice's  commission, 
under  which  he  did  much  business  for  the  better  portion  of  his  adult  life  ; 
that  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  invariably  came  to  him  in  the  utmost 
confidence,  with  their  perplexing  affairs,  which  he  unravelled  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  same  anxious,  unwearying  interest  and  industry,  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own,  usually  refusing  all  compensation  except  that 
which  he  could  not  avoid — the  thanks  of  grateful  hearts.  His  profes- 
sional charges,  too,  were  unparalleled  for  their  moderation.  Yet  such  was 
the  simplicity  of  his  life,  that  though  not  rich,  he  by  no  means  left  his 
family  destitute. 

As  a  husband  and  father,  probably  no  one  was  ever  more  beloved,  or 
with  better  reason,  than  Dr.  Stone.  The  spirit  that  carried  light,  hope, 
healing,  peace  to  the  dark  chambers  of  sickness  and  death,  that  carried 
sunshine  everywhere,  made  a  paradise  of  home. 

In  religious  sentiments,  Dr.  Stone  was  a  Unitarian.  He  did  all  in  his 
power — and  that  was  not  a  little — to  promote  the  principles  and  sustain 
the  institutions  of  liberal  Christianity  in  Mardwick.  He  ever  manifested 
a  profound  reverence  for  God,  and  a  spirit  of  love  and  admiration  for 
his  Son  ;  indeed,  he  loved  everybod}^  He  evidently  enjoyed  his  religion 
with  a  deep  and  holy  joy.  He  made  the  Saviour  his  model.  The 
spirit  of  Christ's  religion  pervaded  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life. 

It  grieved  him  to  the  heart  to  witness  the  follies  of  mankind,  especially 
every  form  of  dissipation  in  the  young.  As  a  medical  man  and  a 
christian,  he  knew  the  end  of  these  things.  Whenever  he  noticed  un- 
favorable irregularities  in  a  youth,  it  made  him  feel  so  sad  to  think  that  in 
a  few  years  he  might  be  greatly  injured,  perhaps  ruined  by  them,  that 
he  could  not  help  reverting  to  the  subject  again  and  again  in  conversa- 
tion with  his  friends,  thus  unconsciously  betraying  the  depth,  disinter- 
estedness and  compassion  of  his  benevolence,  and  showing  how  utterly 
impossible  it  was  for  him  to  pass  through  the  world  and  not  lighten  its 
griefs — first  by  preventing  sin  when  practicable,  and  then  by  sharing 
with  every  sufferer  the  burden  of  his  woes. 

In  Dr.  Stone,  the  gentleman,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  christian,  were 
identical.  His  frame  was  vigorous  and  his  life  was  one  continuous  scene 
of  varied  activity.  His  presence  everywhere  did  good,  like  a  medicine, 
making  the  sick  well,  the  well  better.  He  had  no  discoverable  vanity, 
egotism,  or  selfishness.  Others  looked  upon  him  as  upon  a  man  of  ten 
thousand — nor  did  they  over-estimate  him  in  the  least  ;  but  he  seemed 
to  look  upon  himself  and  his  own  interests  as  upon  things  of  secondary 
importance,  to  be  attended  to — if  at  all — when  everybody  else  had  been 
provided  for  and  made  happy.  He  literally  spent  his  life  in  going  about 
doing  good  ;  his  whole  earthly  existence  was  a  free-will  offering  upon  the 
shrine  of  benevolence  and  humanity. 

No  man,  apparently,  could  be  so  ill  spared  from  his  position  here,  as 
Dr.  Stone.  But  evidently  he  was  long  since  ripe  for  heaven.  Earth 
has  had  her  share  of  him,  a  purer  world  has  claims,  and  now  must  have 
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its  portion  of  the  blessedness  and  benefit  of  his  society  and  spiritual  ac- 
tivity. The  time  lias  come  for  him  to  be  promoted,  and  why  should 
we  repine  ?  Let  us  rather  be  thankful  that  really  good  men,  Israelites 
indeed,  are  occasionally  permitted  to  bless  the  earth  with  their  presence 
and  their  lives  for  a  season.  Let  it  encourage  us  to  be  faithful  here  unto 
the  end. 

If  we  would  pay  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  righteous 
departed,  if  we  would  secure  their  best  approbation,  and  add,  if  it  can 
be,  one  new  thrill  of  delight  to  their  bliss  in  heaven — let  us  emulate, 
surpass,  if  possible,  their  example. 


ON  THE  MORBID  CONDITION  OF  THE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

[From  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  the  physical  and  mental  phenomena 
which  depend  on  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  generative  organs," 
with  cases,  read  by  Wm.  D.  Purple  M.D.,  of  Geneva,  N.Y.,  before  the 
Chenango  County  Medical  Society,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine,  the  following  concluding  remarks  are  copied.] 

From  a  review  of  the  foregoing  observations  and  cases,  the  following 
facts  are  clearly  proven  to  my  mind,  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  meet 
with  an  affirmative  response  by  every  member  present. 

1st.  That  a  gleet,  following  gonorrhoeal  symptoms,  is  not  the  mild 
and  harmless  thing  it  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  ;  but  is  capa- 
ble, under  certain  circumstances,  in  some  constitutions,  of  making  up  an 
irritation,  liable  to  be  transferred  to  other  portions  of  the  membranous 
surface,  and  of  producing  all  the  symptoms  incident  to  the  disease 
of  that  wide-spread  structure,  including  meningeal  irritation,  coma  and 
death. 

2d.  That  violent  and  unnatural  orgasms  of  the  sexual  apparatus  in 
the  early  age  of  puberty,  before  the  organs  are  fully  developed,  and 
have  attained  their  perfect  vigor,  will,  in  either  sex,  create  an  almost 
uncontrollable  desire  for  its  repetition,  which,  in  the  end,  will  leave  the 
nervous  system  in  a  similar  condition  to  that  of  the  confirmed  inebriate  ; 
and,  if  long  continued,  will  produce  every  variety  of  neuralgic  symp- 
toms, including  epilepsy,  mania,  and  perhaps  death. 

3d.  That,  in  consequence  of  long-continued  excitement,  there  is  a 
change  of  structure  and  functional  action  of  the  glandular  portion  of 
the  testicles,  the  vasa  deferentia  and  eferentia,  the  vesiculae  seminalis, 
the  prostate  gland  and  its  numerous  follicles,  the  urethra,  and,  by  sym- 
pathy, the  bladder,  the  ureters  and  kidneys,  that  cause  them  to  pour 
out  seminal  and  blenorrhceal  discharges  ;  thereby  debilitating  the  sys- 
tem, undermining  the  constitution,  producing  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and, 
if  not  timely  arrested,  terminating  in  coma  and  death. 

If  the  foregoing  points  are  not  satisfactorily  sustained  by  the  cases 
presented  above,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  experience  of  many  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  will  be  able  to  supply  many  cases  to  demonstrate 
their  truth.  To  this  end  a  rigid  investigation  is  solicited,  that  their  truth 
or  falsity  may  be  made  apparent  to  our  practical  advantage. 
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How  limited  is  our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  character  of  these 
trouhles  !  How  little  is  the  country  physician  prepared  to  form  a 
rational  theory  of  their  influence  in  the  animal  economy  !  How  little 
we  know  of  their  existence,  and  how  frequently  they  elude  our  research  ! 
The  veil  of  secresy  and  shame-faced  denial  hides  them  from  our  view. 
They  are  produced  hy  personal  gratification  and  perverted  action  of  the 
strongest  passion  of  the  animal  system  ;  a  passion  that  over-rides  all 
other  physical  powers,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  earthly  affections  and 
sympathies  of  the  heart.  It  partakes  of  all  the  characteristics  of 
forbidden  fruit,  and  is  heightened  by  the  imaginings  of  a  perverted 
imagination.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  "  one  idea  "  that  dethrones  reason, 
and  fills  our  lunatic  asylums  with  their  inmates.  It  is,  also,  the  source 
from  "  whence  the  darker  passions  flow,"  as  the  prison  and  the  gallows 
can  assert !  The  grave  of  the  suicide  can  bear  witness  to  the  same 
truth.  The  poet  and  the  novelist  have  made  this  giant  their  theme,  and 
portrayed  his  power  for  the  weal  or  the  wo  of  mankind  ;  but  the  medi- 
cal philosopher  has  neglected  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  He  has 
been  suffered  to  secrete  himself  among  the  mental  afflictions,  and  has 
seldom  been  dragged  forth  to  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ! 
It  is  time  that  these  organs,  so  far  as  re-production  is  concerned,  should 
be  thoroughly  studied,  and  their  pathological  influences  clearly  de- 
veloped ;  but  the  passions  and  appetites  which  lie  behind  them  are  almost 
entirely  hid  from  our  view.  Their  use  or  abuse  have  seldom  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  origin  of  diseased  action.  The  world  sneers  at  and 
ridicules  the  suspicion  that  health  is  affected  by  their  indulgence,  and  the 
physician  is  apt  to  join  in  the  cry,  and  refuse  to  give  the  matter  serious 
consideration.    We  hardly  know 

"  that  lovers'  hectic  flush, 
Will  sap,  at  length,  the  very  springs  of  life;" 

and  we  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  disease  of  these  organs  may 
produce  every  variety  of  chronic  disease,  ultimately  be  transferred  to  the 
brain,  and  cause  mania  or  death.  But  observation  and  reflection  have 
convinced  us  that  it  will  do  all  these  things,  nor  is  admitted  analogy 
wanted  to  confirm  this  belief.  We  know  that  there  is  no  organ  of  the 
body  that  is  not  capable,  by  perverted  action,  to  work  its  own  destruc- 
tion ;  that  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  are  lurking  in  every  healthy 
organ,  and  only  require  a  certain  amount  of  excitability  to  arm  them 
with  suicidal  power.  We  know  that  perverted  taste  and  morbid  appe- 
tite produce  a  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  through  the  nervous 
system  invade  the  citadel  of  mind,  and  by  the  most  horrid  disease  con- 
sign the  bacchanalian  to  his  grave.  This  is  emphatically  true  in  rela- 
tion to  the  organs  we  are  now  considering.  We  know  that  in  certain 
constitutions  the  process  of  re-production  in  the  female  will  produce  an 
anaemic  state  that  ultimately  produces  death.  We  see  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  hysteria,  and  its  herculean  effects  upon  the  whole  physical 
and  mental  characteristics,  especially  after  long  continuance.  Analo- 
gous to  this  are  the  effects  of  puerperal  mania,  which  all  admit  to  origi- 
nate in  undue  excitement  of  a  portion  of  these  organs.    These  diseases 
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both  produce  a  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  brain,  and  their  effects  are 
liable  to  exist  through  life,  even  though  the  causes  that  produced  them 
have  entirely  ceased.  We  see  habitual  costiveness  producing  severe 
pain  in  the  head  ;  and  irritation  of  the  large  intestines  causing  effusions 
upon  the  brain.  And  we  may  expect  tiiat  long-continued  disease  of  the 
reproductive  organs  will  produce-  similar  effects. 

We  often  see  death  supervene  on  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms,  the 
result  of  long-continued  irritation  of  some  excitable  organ.  We  also  see 
subjects  where  there  is,  to  all  appearance,  no  local  disease,  whose  symp- 
toms are  entirely  prostrated  for  the  want  of  nervous  energy.  In  these 
cases  we  are  apt  to  say,  "  they  are  nervous;"  and  there  is  a  degree  of 
uncharitableness  attached  to  the  expression  that  conveys  the  idea,  that 
"  there  is  little  or  nothing  the  matter,"  until  death  suddenly  starts  us  from 
our  fancied  security,  and  we  find  that  neuralgia,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  has  worn  out  the  powers  of  the  system,  and  unexpectedly  broken 
the  brittle  thread  of  life.  These  cases  require  more  serious  consideration 
at  our  hands  ;  and  there  are  reasons  to  fear  that  in  many  instances  their 
origin  will  be  found  in  the  great  nervous  centre  we  have  been  considering. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  in  relation  to  many  dis- 
eases of  this  system.  Their  origin  lies  so  near  the  source  of  life,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  mere  mortals  to  penetrate  the  veil  behind  which  they  are 
shrouded.  How  often  we  see  in  the  aged  gentleman,  a  train  of  fatal 
symptoms  present  themselves,  from  some  morbid  condition  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  other  generative  and  urinary  organs  in  its  immediate  vicinity? 
Should  they  be  traced  to  their  cause,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  in  the 
long-continued  use  or  abuse  of  the  generative  organs.  Look,  also,  at  the 
bed-ridden  subject,  who,  for  years,  has  suffered  under  the  various  forms 
of  prolapsus  uteri.  How  little  we  know  of  her  pathological  condition. 
"We  know  there  is  local  weakness  ;  we  know  there  is  relative  displace- 
ment ;  we  know  there  is  excessive  nervous  sympathy  and  general  debility  ; 
we  know  she  cannot  sustain  an  upright  position.  But  what  else  do  we 
know  ?  Has  post-mortem  examination  been  had  in  the  country  to 
elucidate  this  dark  point  in  pathology  ?  Has  it  or  can  it  demonstrate  the 
fact  whether  it  depends  on  the  muscular,  the  fascial,  or  the  membranous 
structure  ?  Has  it  clearly  shown  that  its  seat  is  in  the  vascular,  cellular, 
or  nervous  tissues  ?  These  things  have  not  been  done.  All  we  know  is, 
that  they  involve  the  "generative  organs"  and  that  every  excitement  of 
their  function  increases  local  debility  and  general  nervous  exhaustion. 

The  ovaria  are  important  organs  of  the  female  system.  Their  physical 
characteristics  have  an  extensive  influence  throughout  the  body.  They 
are  subject  to  many  tangible  diseases.  They  originate  the  most  exten- 
sive tumors,  and  are  the  seat  of  hydropic  disorders.  These  may 
originate  in  some  obscure  functional  derangement  that  has  heretofore 
eluded  our  research.  There  are  well-authenticated  cases  on  record 
of  their  displacement  backward  and  downward  into  the  recto-vaginal 
sac  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  they  may  be  involved  in 
the  gone-sensation  that  universally  exists  in  these  protracted  cases.  The 
sensation  is  so  like  that  produced  by  pressure  or  disease  of  the  testicles  in 
the  male,  it  affords  additional  reasons  for  the  suspicion. 
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Dyspeptic  symptoms  and  spinal  irritation  are  very  frequent  among  our 
students,  and  others  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  they  are  greatly  aggravated  if  not  produced  by  the  habits  we 
have  been  considering.  They,  as  well  as  the  other  symptoms  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  these  remarks,  never  occur  before  puberty,  nor  do 
they  present  themselves  in  the  later  stages  of  life.  They  exist  only  when 
the  reproductive  function  is  in  full  vigor,  and  if  the  powers  of  the  system 
are  not  overcome  as  a  consequence  of  the  gross  violation  of  nature's  laws, 
they  are  apt  to  subside  when  the  force  and  vigor  of  these  organs  are  on 
the  decline. 

Prevention  is  the  principal  indication  with  the  physician  in  these  cases. 
The  patient  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  penalty  which  is 
decreed  against  the  violators  of  nature's  laws.  He  should  be  taught  that 
every  passion,  and  every  appetite  with  which  he  is  endowed,  is  given  for 
a  specific  end ;  and  when  nature's  designs  are  transcended,  and  a  perfect 
equilibrium  is  destroyed,  it  produces  a  physical  disease,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  a  single  mental  faculty,  when  allowed  to  supersede  others,  will 
work  a  destruction  of  the  mind  and  produce  insanity. 

In  many  instances,  a  consciousness  that  degraded  habits  are  known, 
even  to  the  physician,  will  work  a  reformation  ;  hence  an  intimation  of 
the  cause  will  not  unfrequently  arrest  the  habit,  and  if  not  too  long  con- 
tinued, the  consequences  resulting  from  it.  Travelling — cold  bathing- 
engagement  in  some  active  pursuit  that  will  absorb  the  faculties  of  both 
body  and  mind — entire  abstinence  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  from 
the  sin  that  so  easily  besets  them,  are  all  strongly  indicated,  to  remove 
the  habit.  When  this  is  done,  the  recuperative  power  of  the  system, 
aided  by  invigorating  treatment,  will  do  much,  at  least,  towards  removing 
the  effects  it  may  leave  behind  it. 

The  practical  questions  deducible  from  the  facts  and  reasonings  con- 
tained in  this  paper,  are  left  for  the  consideration  of  this  society,  with  an 
earnest  hope  that  they  maybe  the  means  of  exciting  curiosity,  stimulating 
inquiry,  and  in  the  end  terminate  in  practical  results. 


LOCAL  INSUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  VACCINE  VIRUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  7th  ult.  came  to  hand  in  due  time.  The 
fact  you  mention,  of  the  insusceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  influence  of 
vaccine  virus  at  this  time,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  ought  to  be  recorded 
for  future  use,  when  we  shall  have  learned  its  cause.  Your  supposition, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  cause,  in  a  particular  atmospheric  influence 
on  the  system,  seems  to  me  to  be  probably  correct.  And  if  so,  we  may 
find  on  investigation  that  it  is  the  same  that  predisposes  to  epidemic 
cholera,  and  that  vaccination  may  be  made  a  test  of  cholera  tendency  in 
our  cities,  that  will  be  of  some  value. 

The  virus  you  kindly  sent  me  I  used  in  four  different  and  distant  por- 
tions of  this  town,  and  with  only  one  failure  in  six  cases.  Will  this 
degree  of  success  justify  the  conclusion,  that  we  have  not  much  tendency 
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to  develope  cholera  among  us  ?  We  have  not  yet  had  a  case,  but  we 
have  had  many  of  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  and  bilious  diarrhoea,  during 
the  last  two  months. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  vaccination,  I  will  mention  that  I 
have  hit  upon  a  mode  of  preserving  vaccine  virus  that  promises  well.  I 
have  tried  many  different  ways  to  keep  the  virus,  but  with  unsatisfactory 
success,  until  I  made  trial  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  gun  cotton,  as  follows, 
viz.,  a  little  raw  cotton  (cotton  wool)  was  tightly  wound  around  a  recent 
scab,  and  immersed  in  the  solution  an  instant,  and  withdrawn  and  allowed 
to  dry  thoroughly  (which  required  but  a  few  minutes).  The  immersion 
was  repeated  some  ten  or  twelve  times,  when  a  very  firm  and  impermeable 
case  around  the  scab  was  produced,  without  injury  to  the  virus.  The 
above  experiment  was  made  January  1,  1849.  On  the  5th  inst.,  the 
case  was  opened,  and  a  minute  particle  of  the  scab  was  inserted  in  the 
arm,  and  produced  the  true  vaccine  disease. 

How  long  virus  can  be  kept  in  this  w  ay,  remains  to  be  proved.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  can  be  kept  as  long  as  the  convenience  of  any  physician  will 
require.  I  should  perhaps  mention  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  it  in  a 
tightly  corked  phial  and  from  the  light,  as  was  done  in  this  experiment. 

Very  respectfully, 

Harvard,  Sept.  17,  1849.  E.  A.  Holman. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  LIVING  PHYSICIANS— NO  XII. 

J.  REDMAN  COXK,  M.D.,  LATE  PROFESSOR  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


"  With  us  there  was  a  Doctovr  of  Phisike. 
Jii  all  this  world,  ne  was  thrr  non  him  like 
To  speko  of  Phisike,  and  of  Surgerie  : 
Wei  knew  he  the  Old  Esculapius, 
And  Dioscorides  and  eke  Rufus  : 
Old  Hippocras — Ilali  and  Gallien  : 
Seiaphinv — Rasis,  and  Avicen  : 
A verrois— Damascene,  and  Constantip  : 
Bernard — and  Gatisdcn  and  Gilbertin 

"  O  powers  of  man  !    How  vain  your  glory  nipped 

E'en  in  its  height  of  verdure,  if  an  age 

Less  bright  succeed  not.    Cimabue  thought 

To  lord  it  over  painting's  field  :  and  now 

The  cry  is  Giotto's,  and  his  name  eclipsed. 

Thus  hath  one  Guide  from  the  other  snatched 

The  letter'd  prize,  and  he  perhaps  is  born 

Who  shall  drive  either  from  their  rest.    The  noise 

Of  worldly  fame  is  but  a  blast  of  wind 

That  blows  from  diverse  points  and  shifts  its  name, 

Shifting  the  point  it  blows  from." 

Cato  was  standing  in  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scien- 
ces, in  Philadelphia,  and  admiring  the  hundreds  of  intelligent  foreheads 
facing  the  venerable  chairman,  Dr.  Knight,  of  New  Haven.  The 
long  Hall,  with  gallery  upon  gallery,  case  upon  case,  and  recess  frame 
work,  filled  with  the  wonders  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  were 
around  him.    There  stood  the  majestic  king  of  birds,  the  ostrich,  with 
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several  large  eggs  by  him  ;  here  the  skeleton  of  the  mastodon,  the  king 
of  animals,  presiding  in  quiet  and  solemn  dignity,  over  the  large  meeting  ; 
and  around  were  lions  grinning  over  conquered  serpents,  horrid  tigers 
and  hyenas  almost  in  the  act  of  howling,  and  monkeys,  from  the  great 
baboon  to  the  most  insignificant  of  the  Simia.  Great  lithographs  of  the 
Saurians  (schistose  deposits,  with  the  organic  remains  of  these  animals 
in  them)  lined  the  walls,  surmounted  by  portraits  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  naturalists.  Heaven  itself  threw  a  broad  but  mellow  light 
on  the  scene,  for  the  whole  roof  is  one  crystal  floor,  pouring  light  upon 
this  immense  collection.  In  the  midst  of  the  hum  and  subdued  noise  of 
the  congregated  medical  world,  it  was  announced  to  the  Chair  and  meet- 
ing that  a  venerable  disciple  of  iEsculapius  was  in  the  ante-chamber.  On 
a  motion  being  put,  and  passed,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
him  and  invite  him  to  take  a  seat  in  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  Committee  retired,  and  all  was  quiet.  After  a  few  moments  a  door 
opened  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall,  and  the  Committee  re-appeared, 
escorting  between  them,  one,  who  well  represented  the  venerable  appear- 
ance of  the  Father  of  Medicine.  As  if  by  magic,  that  whole  assemblage 
rose,  with  uncovered  heads,  while  the  venerable  patriarch  passed  through 
the  throng,  up  to  the  President's  platform,  and  meekly  stood  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  meeting.  His  snowy  locks  hanging  gracefully  down,  his 
head  slightly  bowed — the  words  of  Dante  appeared  appropriate. 

"  I  saw  an  old  man  standing  by  my  side, 
Alone,  so  worthy  of  reverence  in  his  look, 
That  ne'er  from  son  to  father  was  more  owed." 

A  few  trembling  words,  thanking  his  medical  sons  (who  had  congregated 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  vast  republic)  for  their  kindness,  while 
a  pellucid  tear  trickled  down  his  furrowed  cheek,  and  he  sat  down. 

Reader,  that  man  was  John  Redman  Coxk  !  The  majority,  proba- 
bly, of  those  present  (a  thing  which  can  never  happen  again  to  any 
other  man)  had  been  his  pupils,  and  many  of  them  seemed  scarcely  less 
aged  than  himself;  a  beautiful  tribute  to  real  learning,  and  one  that 
warmed  the  heart  of  Cato  more  towards  the  noble  profession  of  his  choice 
than  any  thing  which  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

Dr.  Coxe  possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  private  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States,  numbering,  it  is  said,  in  all,  about  15,000  vols. 
Always  a  great  antiquarian  book-worm,  he  has  for  a  half  century  been 
collecting,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  old  and  valuable  books  on 
medicine,  theology,  and  other  subjects.  Cato  thinks  that  Dr.  C.  could 
not  better  dispose  of  this  immense  library — particularly  the  medical  por- 
tion of  it — than  to  bequeath  it,  under  proper  regulations,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  medical  library  to  be  established  in  Philadelphia  ;  where 
the  medical  profession,  in  making  thgir  pilgrimages  to  this  the  medical 
Mecca  of  America,  might  consult  the  best  and  most  valued  ancient  and 
modern  works  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences.  "  Coxe's  Medi- 
cal Library  " — as  the  "  Harveyian  "  or  "  Hunterian  "  museums  of  Eng- 
land— would  then  be  resorted  to,  as  are  those  great  repositories  of  books 
and  specimens.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  venerable  friend  will  thus 
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bless,  in  parting  with  the  world,  the  profession  of  his  youth  and  mature 
manhood  ;  and  leave  the  world  a  monument  which  will  for  ages  perpetu- 
ate his  memory  and  elevate  the  medical  profession  in  the  new  world. 
Harvey's  foundation  in  London  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with 
the  perpetuation  of  his  fame,  and  establishment  of  his  claims,  as  disco- 
verer of  the  circulation. 

Dr.  Coxe,  it  is  supposed,  has  never  attended  to  a  very  extensive  prac- 
tice in  Philadelphia,  but  has  preferred  attending  to  his  pen,  and  his  duties, 
as  a  public  instructer.  As  the  first  introducer  of  the  great  Jennerian 
discovery,  vaccination  ;  as  the  inventor  of  an  important  remedy  in  croup, 
and  other  infantile  diseases,  Coxe's  hive  syrup  ;  as  the  editor,  for  many 
years,  of  the  Dispensatory  ;  and  as  a  public  teacher  of  one  of  the  most 
practical  branches  of  medicine,  he  has  swayed  an  immense  influence 
over  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States.  Never  having  enjoyed 
a  very  robust  physical  health,  and  always  fully  occupied  with  the  learn-' 
ing  of  the  profession,  he  has  preferred  to  follow  the  more  elevated  and 
more  quiet  occupations  of  writer  and  teacher.  His  family  influence  was 
sufficient,  in  early  life,  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
the  University  ;  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Rodman,  having  long  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  that  body.  A  student  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  he  early  found  himself  the  successor  of  Dr.  VVaterhouse  in 
the  chair  of  chemistry  in  this  school.  This  chair  he  filled  for  many 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Robert  Hare.  It  is 
said,  that  as  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  he  was  more  happy  in  explaining  his 
experiments  than  in  making  them  ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  the  paucity  of 
apparatus,  and  his  lamentations  over  that  which  was  broken  or  destroyed, 
were  occasioned  by  a  disposition  too  penurious  to  afford  the  necessary 
outlay  for  the  branch  which  he  taught.  This  defect  was  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  liberality  of  his  distinguished  successor,  whose  apparatus 
demanded  that  a  vessel  should  be  chartered  for  its  transfer  to  Washing- 
ton, where  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  It  was, 
however,  in  the  chair  of  materia  medica  that  Dr.  Coxe  long  flourished 
and  declined. 

He  suggested  to  the  Trustees  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  course  of 
lectures  purely  pharmaceutical,  to  which  druggists  and  apothecaries 
should  be  admitted,  and  they  acceded  to  the  suggestion.  Dr.  Coxe 
thereafter  lectured  on  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  druggists  had  been  educated  to  form  an  association,  called  the 
"  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy."  This  institution  is  now  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  has  already  accomplished  great  good,  in  elevating 
the  character  of  the  dispensing  druggist  and  apothecary.  Its  Journal  is 
well  known  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Dr.  Coxe  may  with  justice 
be  considered  the  founder  of  a  more  elevated  pharmacy  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  medicine  and  pharmacy  have  changed  much  since 
that  time ;  this,  however,  does  not  detract  from  his  influence  on  the  then 
condition  of  the  profession. 

As  a  teacher  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  humoralist,  and  combated,  with  the  vigor  of  a  giant,  the  theories  of 
his  friend  and  colleague  Prof.  Chapman,  which  were,  out  and  out,  solid- 
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ism.  The  old  gentleman  has  now  the  satisfaction,  in  the  evening  of  bis 
days,  of  seeing  the  whole  profession  more  ultra  in  humoralism  than  he 
had  ever  been,  and  the  theories  of  his  opponents  swept  away  "  like  the 
morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew."  His  style  of  lecturing  was  an  ener- 
getic conversational  one,  reading  largely  from  notes,  and  continually 
combating  some  error  of  the  past,  or  of  the  present,  particularly  the  latter. 
In  this,  he  was  generally  successful,  on  account  of  his  vast  erudition  and 
close  acquaintance  with  ancient  medical  literature.  Whether  from  this 
superior  knowledge,  or  from  a  reverence  for  the  truly  learned  of  the  an- 
cients, or  from  the  disposition  to  cavil  at  all  generally  admitted  facts,  we 
know  not,  but,  Dr.  Coxe  preferred  Galen  to  Hippocrates,  considered 
Harvey  an  impostor,  and  averred  that  the  whole  materia  medica  might 
with  advantage  be  condensed  into  nine  articles. 

When  Cato  came  on  to  the  stage  of  action,  Dr.  Coxe  was  not  consi- 
dered the  popular  professor  of  the  school  ;  but  Cato  always  felt  a  great 
partiality  for  the  learning  of  Prof.  Coxe,  amusing  himself  by  taking  notes 
in  latin  as  the  words  fell  from  the  old  gentleman's  lips  ;  and  although  he 
did  not  obtain  from  Prof.  C.  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  materia 
medica  as  taught  in  modern  times,  yet  he  considered  himself  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  variety  and  amount  of  a  kind  of  learning  which  could 
only  be  obtained  through  vast  research  over  many  volumes. 

Early  in  this  century,  Dr.  Coxe  projected  and  edited  a  journal,  called 
the  "  Medical  Museum,"  which  will  always  remain  a  monument  of  his 
industry  and  a  point  of  reference  for  some  of  the  best  essays  of  the  great 
medical  luminaries  of  the  day. 

Personally,  Dr.  Coxe  is  about  five  feet  six  and  a  half  inches  high  ;  a 
good  sized  head,  covered  with  hair,  now  snowy  white,  growing  rather 
low  over  the  forehead,  and  brushed  back;  eyes  black  and  piercing;  a 
nose  nearly  of  the  Grecian  contour ;  a  good  sized  mouth,  made  some- 
what irregular  by  the  projection  of  several  front  teeth  ;  with  long  arms, 
fiat  breast,  very  thin  and  delicate  in  appearance  ;  his  dress,  a  black  hat 
rather  broader  brimmed  than  the  fashion,  frock  coat,  white  cravat,  black 
vest  and  pantaloons,  a  well  polished  shoe,  and  a  silver-headed  cane.  His 
light  and  active  step  might  deceive  one  into  an  idea  of  his  youth,  had 
not  time  so  blanched  his  hair,  wrinkled  his  phiz,  placed  the  annulis  senilis 
upon  his  eye,  and  corrugated  the  skin,  and  enlarged  the  veins  of  his 
hands.  His  voice,  never  very  strong,  has  almost  the  shrill  pitch  of  a  boy, 
especially  when  excited  while  lecturing. 

"  A  visage  sterne,  and  milde,  where  both  did  growe, 
Vice  (o  contemne,  in  vertue  to  rejoyce  ; 
Amid  great  Stormes,  whom  grace  assured  so 
To  live  upright,  and  smile  at  Fortune's  choyce. 

#*###### 

A  hart,  where  dreade  was  neur  so  imprest, 

To  hide  the  thought,  that  might  the  trouth  auance, 

In  neyther  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  represt, 

To  swel  in  welth,  or  yield  vnto  mischance." 

Cato. 
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SUPERIORITY  OF  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  IN  MEDICINE. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Medical  men  are  divided  into  two  chief  classes — those  who  are  emi- 
nently practical  in  their  professional  associations,  ideas  and  pursuits,  and 
those  who  are  mainly  devoted  to  mental  or  theoretical  labors,  and  evolve 
only  such  doctrines  as  originate  in  the  simple  operations  of  the  intellect 
and  imagination.  The  various  grades  intervening  belween  these  two 
broad,  general  classes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  or  define  ;  but  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  may  not  be  fairly  embraced  under  one  of 
them,  from  a  visible  preponderance  of  professional  peculiarities  or  predi- 
lections. Now,  it  may  seem  quite  superfluous  to  assert  the  necessity  of 
a  just  admixture  of  those  qualities,  in  professional  pursuits,  which  in  an 
isolated  aspect  are  comparatively  so  inefficient,  and  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  and  interests  of  the  profession.  The  ancient  sentiment  of  "  ve- 
rum  in  medio,"  is  not  a  whit  less  emphatic  and  imperative  now  than  for- 
merly. It  can  never  be  questioned,  that  to  elaborate  an  admirable  and 
impeachless  model  of  professional  excellence,  the  absurdities  of  extreme 
opinion  ism  must  be  discarded,  and  a  just  combination  of  theory  and  ex- 
perience adopted,  which  shall  be  so  superior  to  dogmatic  or  summary 
assumptions,  as  by  the  native  grace  and  power  of  its  character,  to  debar 
ridicule,  and  annihilate  opposition.  We  say  uniformly,  let  prejudice  and 
exaggeration  no-where  prevail.  Let  the  harmonious  light  of  manly  ra- 
tiocination and  cautious  experience  guide  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 
However,  setting  aside  the  wretched  pretensions  of  empirics,  and  such 
as  subsist  by  a  shameful  system  of  audacity  and  imposition,  the  actual 
blame  of  medical  men,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  proneness  to  trust  to  the 
single  light  of  unillumined  reason — the  guidance  of  speculative  logic, 
which,  if  possible,  is  a  more  egregious  error  than  the  opposite  reliance  on 
the  instructions  of  experience.  Now,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in 
countervailing  the  ill  effects  of  excessive  theorization,  from  the  fact  that 
theories,  as  rapidly  as  engendered,  are  promulgated.  For  there  is  an 
air  of  plausibility  and  ingenuity  in  them,  which  readily  persuades  the 
superficial  inquirer  that  they  ought  to  be  perpetuated,  and  hence  our 
libraries  are  teeming  with  the  most  refined  absurdities.  But  the  disclo- 
sures of  experience  and  diligent  observation  are  much  less  punctually 
recorded  and  promulgated,  from  various  causes.  The  selfish  are  willing 
to  appropriate  the  benefits  of  useful  discoveries,  to  their  own  personal 
advantage,  and  reluctantly  permit  any  revelation  of  important  facts  to 
transpire,  for  the  public  good.  Besides,  there  are  many  professional 
men,  who,  actuated  by  the  most  ingenuous  and  commendable  motives, 
are  industriously  prosecuting  those  inquiries,  which  yield  them  many  use- 
ful results — but  from  neglect  to  appreciate  the  claim  of  mankind  on 
every  item  of  knowledge,  make  those  results  available  only  to  a  limited 
number. 

It  is  a  fact  that  men  of  earnestly  practical  habits  and  aspirations,  are 
apt  to  omit  the  just  intermixture  of  theory,  which  should  regulate  and 
modify  all  attainments.  They  have  not  been  educated,  perhaps,  to  culti- 
vate a  scientific  philanthropy,  which  seeks  to  extend  the  information  of 
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valuable  truths,  in  those  channels  which  shall  ensure  their  perpetuity. 
This  unfortunate  tendency,  however,  is  rapidly  yielding  to  the  advance 
of  intelligence,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  the  sick  and 
suffering.  Yet  contrasting  the  extremes  of  multiplied  theories  and  simple 
experience,  it  cannot  fail  to  happen  that  a  wise  preference  must  be  given 
to  the  latter.  There  is  no  danger  of  too  much  experience.  There  is  no 
loss  in  an  accumulation  of  practical  truth.  The  empty  vagaries  of  the 
imagination  are  pernicious  in  the  proportion  of  their  variety  and  number. 
The  sober  mind  is  distempered  with  the  infection  of  shadowy  concep- 
tions. Let  us,  then,  first  determine  to  avoid  these,  and  engage  in  the 
single  acquisition  of  established  truth.  Medical  science  is  pre-eminently 
practical.  The  crises  and  dilemmas,  in  which  the  practitioner  is  required 
to  muster  his  resources,  are  not  such  as  to  foster  idleness  or  speculation. 
The  diseases  and  agonies  of  the  body  are  real  ills,  and  by  the  sufferer 
himself  painfully  recognized  as  such.  Therefore,  the  efficacy  of  moral 
or  intellectual  processes  alone,  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  of  paramount 
consequence,  when  the  fruits  of  experience  only  are  prolific  of  relief,  in 
their  application  to  present  issues.  There  is  nothing  more  salutary  in  its 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  patient,  than  the  active  impressions  which 
a  lofty,  practical  discernment,  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  is  certain  to 
produce.  It  immeasurably  enhances  both  the  success  and  the  reputation 
of  the  practitioner.  It  furnishes  him  an  indescribable  gratification,  in 
cases  of  weighty  responsibility  and  singular  complication.  It  enables 
and  prompts  him  to  look  upon  the  pretensions  of  the  ignorant  and  avari- 
cious, with  contempt,  and  to  contravene  with  indefeasible  armor,  the 
arrogance  of  fools.  That  such  signal  superiority  in  the  career  of  medical 
practice,  is  to  accrue  from  supineness  or  accident,  need  not  be  imagined. 
That  it  ought  justly  to  be  the  reward  of  probity,  assiduity  and  patience, 
may  be  quickly  seen.  It  must  be  achieved  by  careful  observation  of 
apparently  insignificant  details,  by  diligent  comparison  of  examples,  by 
the  indefatigable  love  of  research,  and  by  constant  attention  to  the  doc- 
trines of  experience,  which  older  and  discreeter  minds  have  accumulated. 
The  unadorned  instructions  of  toil-hardened  men — of  such  as  have  long 
and  faithfully  battled  with  prejudice  and  discouragement — these  are 
worthy  to  be  reserved  in  the  mental  repository  of  the  young,  and  re- 
produced in  the  excitement  of  unforeseen  exigency,  and  amid  the  confu- 
sion of  conflicting  counsel,  and  superstitious  apprehension.  The  theo- 
rizer  is  easily  upset.  His  sublime  or  ethereal  conjectures  are  scattered 
in  real  danger.  His  resources  are  sublimated  and  evasive.  But  the 
practical  thinker  sees  no  emergency  so  desperate,  as  not  to  permit,  at 
least,  the  exercise  of  some  competent  philosophy,  or  the  employment  of 
some  fit  expedient,  which  if  inadequate  to  procure  convalescence,  may 
at  least  be  regarded  in  the  retrospect,  as  a  dictate  of  cautious  prudence, 
or  enlightened  deliberation. 

In  conclusion  of  this  brief  commentary,  then,  we  assign  to  the  pursuit 
of  practical  knowledge  in  medicine,  a  degree  of  importance  altogether 
beyond  the  finest  attractions,  or  the  most  exaggerated  benefits,  of  theo- 
retical study.  C.  Colgrove, 

Sardinia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1849. 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  JAMES  A.  HOUSTON. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  ] 

(i  Man,  that  is  born  of  woman,  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live.     *    *    *     *    He  cometh  up,  and 
is  cut  down,  like  a  flower." 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  have  the  unwelcome  task  of  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  James  Alexander  Houston,  M.D.,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  the  effects  of  he- 
morrhage from  the  lungs.  He  was  a  native  of  County  Antrim,  Ireland. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Houston,  is  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  to  whom  the  tidings  of  his  death  will  be  a 
severe  shock,  and  a  terrible  affliction.  Dr.  Houston  was  employed  for 
several  years  as  official  reporter  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  capacity  of  reporter,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  ;  the  faci- 
lity, correctness,  and  the  elegance  of  his  adornments  to  the  reports,  gained 
him  the  approhation,  and  secured  to  him  the  sterling  friendship  of  the 
respective  speakers — few  of  whom  were  ever  reported  by  him,  who  did 
not  gain  credit  by  the  impress  of  genius  with  which  he  adorned  whatever 
passed  from  his  pen.  After  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  he  published 
the  New  York  Lancet,  which  he  conducted  with  much  ability,  and 
which,  but  for  certain  untoward  circumstances,  promised  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  medical  periodicals  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
American  press.  Dr.  Houston,  however,  was  more  widely  known,  as 
being  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  The  elegance,  ease,  and  grace  of  his  editorial  articles,  whilst 
they  riveted  the  attention,  they  were  the  connecting  link  of  unknown 
friendships  between  him  and  the  readers  of  that  paper.  As  a  member  of 
society — a  citizen — a  parent — a  friend, 

"  He  was  a  man,  that,  take  him  all  in  all, 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

He  loved  Ireland,  his  native  land,  for  Ireland's  sake.  He  admired  and 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  his  adopted  country,  for  the  sake  of  its  insti- 
tutions, of  which  the  "  school  system  "  made  a  deep  and  vivid  impres- 
sion upon  his  heart.  In  the  fulness  of  admiration  he  would  exclaim, 
"  Give  my  unfortunate  country  the  system  of  American  education,  and 
her  miseries  will  cease." 

Dr.  H.  was  of  great  original  talent  and  of  finished  education.  His 
knowledge  and  readings  were  extensive — of  the  nervo-sanguineous  tem- 
perament, he  possessed  an  expansive  heart,  enthusiastic  in  his  feelings, 
generous  in  all  his  impulses — his  sentiments  were  honorable,  for  he  could 
not  conceive  a  mean  thought ;  forgiving  in  his  nature,  with  all  his  power 
and  opportunities  he  never  retaliated  an  injury  received.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  being  only  33  years  old,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children 
deeply  to  lament  and  keenly  to  feel  the  calamity  which  has  overtaken 
them  in  his  sudden  demise.  Death  seldom  shoots  a  dart  so  unexpected 
and  so  deplored  as  that  which  adds  his  name  to  the  catalogue  of  those 
distinguished  names  that  within  the  last  year  have  crowded  the  portals 
of  the  grave. 

We  shall  at  an  early  day  give  the  history  of  his  disease,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  treatment,  and  the  post-mortem  examination. 
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MARRYING  A  COUSIN. 

[Extracted  from  a  Manuscript  Work  by  Enos  Stevens,  Examining-  Agent  for  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioners  for  the  Prevention  and  Restoration  from  Idiocy.] 

When  a  remarkably  healthy  couple  of  married  cousins  raise  children . 
their  children  are  usually  all  very  healthy.  But  it  very  rarely  occurs 
that  two  such  persons  are  found  in  the  same  kindred,  who  mutually 
choose  to  marry  each  other,  and  who  habitually  manifest  all  their  mental 
and  physical  powers  in  the  normal  proportion.  On  the  contrary,  among 
those  who  have  some  weak  and  some  strong  mental  and  physical  powers, 
those  of  the  same  kindred  would  be  most  likely  to  have  the  same 
peculiarities  both  by  inheritance  and  by  analogous  manners  and  habits  of 
living.  If  the  children  of  such  a  couple  of  cousins  inherited  the  common 
weaknesses  and  the  common  superiorities  of  both  parents,  then  they 
would  be  very  eccentric  in  mind,  and  the  gigantic  strength  of  some  of  the 
bodily  organs  would  soon  overdo  and  destroy  the  others.  That  is,  for 
example,  a  strong  stomach  and  digestion  might  overwhelm  weak  lungs 
with  arterializing  too  much  blood,  and  cause  one  to  run  down  with  con- 
sumption, or  some  of  the  other  affections  of  excessive  nourishment. 
Again,  violent  exertions  of  very  strong  muscular  powers  may  cause  the 
blood  to  burst  their  blood-vessels  and  a  delicate  skin,  and  thus  cause  one 
either  to  bleed  to  death  immediately  or  else  throw  out  the  most  painful 
and  loathsome  humors  or  eruptions.  But  among  those  not  related,  there 
will  probably  be  more  difference  in  the  peculiar  abilities  of  the  parents, 
which,  when  mutually  modified  in  their  children,  will  produce  equanimity 
of  mind  and  health  of  body. 

]n  the  seventeen  families  of  married  cousins,  mentioned  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Report  on  Idiocy,  both  parents  were  very  scrofulous  and  far 
from  the  normal  condition  of  health,  and  nearly  all  their  children  inherited 
all  the  common  weaknesses  of  both  parents  in  a  ten-fold  worse  degree. 
Moreover,  these  puny  and  indiscreet  parents  grossly  mismanaged  all  their 
children  during  their  whole  infancy  and  childhood,  and  especially  during 
their  own  intemperance.  The  average  number  of  children  born  in  these 
seventeen  families  is  five  to  each  family.  The  average  number  of  idiots 
in  these  same  families  is  three  in  each  family;  and  the  other  two  children 
to  each  family  were  either  stillborn,  or  else  deformed,  or  always  very 
puny  and  miserably  sick  and  sore. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,   SEPTEMBER   26,    1  8  4  9. 


Medical  Lectures  in  Boston. — Within  a  few  weeks,  the  annual  course  of 
medical  instruction  will  commence  in  this  city,  under  circumstances  unu- 
sually favorable  for  the  advancement  of  students.  Belter  accommodations 
cannot  be  found  on  the  continent.  The  hospital,  the  college  edifices,  and 
the  institutions  to  which  those  have  access  who  are  in  attendance  on  the 
lectures,  have  no  superiors  in  this  country  ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  faculty 
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will  be  constantly  directed  towards  the  advancement  of  the  class.  Gentle- 
men who  have  been  professionally  educated  at  this  institution,  are  qualified 
for  any  position  in  after  life,  to  which  the  practice  of  their  profession  may 
call  them.  Knowing,  as  we  do  from  long  familiarity,  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  a  matriculation  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  hope  that  its  broad  wings  may  be  spread  over  the  heads  of 
a  large  company  of  medical  students  the  approaching  season. 

If  to  the  other  advantages  of  the  school  could  be  added  the  charm  of  a 
course  on  natural  philosophy,  by  that  best  of  all  modern  lecturers  in  that 
department,  Prof.  Lovering,  of  Cambridge,  it  would  immensely  increase 
the  interest  of  the  course,  as  it  would  wake  up  the  sleepy,  give  activity  to 
thought,  open  new  avenues  of  knowledge  to  many,  and  afford  a  generous 
respite  from  the  perpetual  consideration  of  diseases  and  dead  men's  bones. 
If  Prof.  Lovering  could  be  spared  from  the  University  long  enough  to  de- 
liver such  a  course,  the  popularity  of  the  measure  would,  we  think,  soon 
be  made  manifest. 


The  Science  of  Optics. — There  are  two  self-taught  men  in  Massachu- 
setts, who  are  learned  without  pretence,  and  who,  were  they  inhabitants  of 
Europe  instead  of  this  Commonwealth,  would  long  since  have  been  honor- 
ed with  the  fostering  attentions  of  philosophers  for  their  distinguished  at- 
tainments, asDolland  and  Fraunhofer  were,  in  the  same  difficult  but  exceed- 
ingly important  department  of  science,  viz.,  optics.  One  is  Alvan  Clarke, 
of  Boston,  a  miniature  painter,  who  has  constructed  several  telescopes,  un- 
der circumstances  very  unfavorable  indeed,  partly  during  those  fractions  of 
time  when  he  could  not  pursue  his  regular  vocation,  but  chiefly  late  at 
night.  These  instruments  are  scarcely  equalled,  and  not  surpassed,  by 
those  of  the  most  celebrated  foreign  manufacturers.  Mr.  Clarke  makes 
every  part  with  his  own  hands — grinds  and  polishes  the  lenses,  and  has 
astonished  those  who  are  competent  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  his 
mechanical  achievements,  in  the  construction  of  a  really  splendid  refractor. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  marvel.  Mr.  Clarke  is  pro- 
foundly familiar  with  the  laws  of  light,  and  with  his  own  beautiful  instru- 
ments has  made  himself  as  familiar  with  the  firmament  and  all  the  tele- 
scopic objects  of  the  heavens,  as  with  the  canvass  on  which  he  daily  labors 
for  bread. — The  other,  equally  deserving  for  his  moral  qualities,  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  and  profound  knowledge  in  the  same  field  of  science,  is  J. 
B.  Allen,  of  Springfield,  a  modest,  retiring,  deserving  individual,  who,  as 
in  the  other  case,  without  a  patron,  without  an  instructer,  and  almost  with- 
out the  approving  recognition  of  those  who  are  reputed  to  be  wise  above 
the  multitude,  has  few  equals  in  the  domain  of  optics.  He,  too,  has  fabri- 
cated excellent  reflecting  telescopes — and  it  vvould  be  an  honor  to  the  great 
town  of  Springfield  to  purchase  one  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  public 
schools,  as  the  period  may  come  when  it  will  be  a  boast  that  Mr.  Allen 
resided  there.  At  the  late  session  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Allen  exhibited  a  microscope 
which  he  had  made.  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  he  had  never  seen  one 
himself  before.  It  was  admired  for  its  wonderfully  defining  powers,  and 
is  enough  to  give  him  a  permanent  reputation.  Amos  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  celebrated  for  acts  of  generosity  and  encouragement,  purchased  it 
at  once,  and  Mr.  Allen  was  elected  a  member. 

These  gentlemen  are  not  merely  mechanics — they  are  philosophers,  in 
the  highest  sense  ;  they  have  taught  themselves  what  scarcely  one  in  a  thou- 
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sand  understands  with  all  the  superior  advantages  of  tutors,  text-books, 
lectures,  and  systematic  experimental  guidance.  If  our  universities  would 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  geniuses  like  these,  instead  of  plasiering  over  empty- 
heads  with  honorary  degrees,  to  gratify  some  relative  of  a  trustee's  friend, 
who  has  neither  claims  nor  brains,  how  much  it  would  redound  to  their 
influence.  Let  these  men  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  power 
that  is  in  them,  and  they  would  astonish  the  world  with  the  grandeur  of 
their  achievements.  Since,  however,  they  are  neither  noticed  by  college 
professors,  nor  introduced  into  observatories,  their  appropriate  place,  the 
object  of  these  observations  is  to  elicit  an  interest  in  their  behalf  with  the 
medical  profession.  Physiology  can  only  progress  under  the  microscope, 
and  there  is  room  enough  to  employ  all  the  forces  that  can  be  enlisted  in 
the  service.  Those  who  are  fond  of  these  researches,  and  are  in  want  of 
suitable  instruments,  are  advised  to  call  upon  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Allen  for 
them,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  furnished  with  such  as  will  ena- 
ble them,  with  proper  application,  to  carry  physiological  researches  beyond 
all  modern  boundaries. 


Arrested  Development  in  Utero. — Dr.  Melicher's  extraordinary  case  of 
apparent  intra-uterine  amputation,  on  the  first  page  of  this  Journal  last 
week,  has  a  parallel  in  this  city.  In  all  the  essentials,  it  is  precisely  like 
it,  and  the  causes  that  operated  against  the  development  in  the  first,  must 
have  been  the  same  in  the  latter. 

A  fine,  fat,  red-haired,  male  child,  nine  months  old,  was  brought  to  us 
for  vaccination,  which  presented  the  following  appearance.  About  three 
inches  and  a  half  below  the  left  elbow,  the  fore-arm  had  a  square  stump, 
as  though  there  had  been  a  clear  cut,  at  a  right  angle — the  integuments 
being  drawn  over  the  edge  of  the  bones.  A  rudimental  wrist  was  glued, 
as  it  were,  to  near  the  centre  of  the  stump.  The  palm  of  a  hand,  not 
larger  than  a  ninepence,  with  miniature  fingers,  three  of  which  had  nails, 
but  without  bones,  completed  the  limb.  The  mother  had  experienced  nei- 
ther fright  nor  unaccountable  sensations,  before  the  birth  of  her  child — nor 
was  there  any  marvellous  cause  to  which  to  impute  the  condition  of  the 
arm,  as  is  generally  found  by  nurses  and  believers  in  maternal  influences 
on  the  foetus.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  embryotic  digits,  almost  any  surgeon 
would  have  said,  at  first  sight,  there  had  been  an  amputation — that  the 
bones  had  been  divided  with  a  saw — so  strongly  defined  were  the  margins 
of  the  radius  and  ulna.  A  few  inches  of  those  bones  were  missing,  be- 
sides the  carpus  and  phalanges.  The  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
manner  in  which  nature  conducted  the  process,  must  necessarily  remain  a 
problem.  That  such  occurrences  are  rare,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  have  been  recorded  ;  but  those  have  been  so  nearly  alike,  in  all 
respects,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  circumstances  conducing  to 
such  incompleteness  of  development  were  the  same  in  each. 


Extortion  of  Fees. — There  is  a  whispering,  about  town,  of  a  somewhat 
novel  mode  resorted  to  by  a  physician  for  harvesting  a  fee.  No  one  ap- 
proves the  process,  though  he  has  no  right  to  place  a  value  upon  the  services 
of  another.  The  idea  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  a  medical  practitioner 
should  be  a  gentleman — and,  further,  that  a  merciful  regard  to  the  poor 
ought  to  be  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character,  since  a  blessing  follows  his 
ministrations  to  them,  which  in  the  end  is  worth  more  than  money. 
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Thompson's  Conspectus. — A  more  convenient  book  of  reference  than 
this,  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  various  medicinal  preparations,  with 
the  doses,  is  not  to  be  found.  Its  very  conciseness  is  one  of  the  strongest 
recommendations,  as  the  object  is  to  put  the  examiner  in  immediate  pos- 
session of  facts  in  regard  to  the  value  and  administration  of  remedies. 
Messrs.  S.  H.  &  W.  Wood,  New  York,  publishers  extensively  engaged  in 
the  production  and  circulation  of  medical  works,  have  sent  forth  the  fifth 
American  edition,  carefully  revised  by  that  critical  ediior,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Lee,  of  the  Geneva  Medical  College.  Additions  have  been  made,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  pages.  Without  enlarging  npon  the  positive  merits  of  a 
hand-book,  which  must  be  equally  prized  by  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  we 
beg  to  recommend  it  to  the  fraternity  generally. 


Dr.  Copland's  Medical  Dictionary. — Any  information  respecting  this 
work — so  valuable  in  itself,  but  the  completion  of  which  has  been  so  long 
delayed — will  be  acceptable  to  the  profession  in  this  country.  Parts  13 
and  14  are  just  published  in  London,  and  the  Journal  of  Medicine  of  that 
city  thus  speaks  of  them  and  of  the  work  in  general. 

"  In  the  Parts  we  have  now  before  us,  we  find  articles  extending,  in  al- 
phabetical order,  from  Poisons  to  Scirrhous  Tumors  ;  and  when  we  say 
that  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the  description  of  the  work 
contained  in  the  title-page,  we  have  awarded  praise  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Dr.  Copland  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  living  authors  ;  he 
not  only  brings  to  bear  upon  his  subjects  a  vast — we  had  almost  said  an 
excessive — amount  of  erudition,  but  he  illuminates  and  brings  home  all 
this  learning  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  the  soundness  with  which  he 
applies  his  personal  experience.  For  one  author,  single-handed,  to  have 
undertaken  this  comprehensive  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  is  not 
remarkable  ;  for  perhaps  there  are  many  who  think  they  could  do  it  as 
well  as,  or  even  better  than,  Dr.  Copland  ;  but  no  one  who  understands 
the  magnitude  of  the  labor,  can  collate  this  work  with  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  without  being  astonished  at  its  general  excellence,  and  its  pervading 
superiority." 


Cholera  and  Dysentery  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  cholera  has  prevailed 
extensively  in  Buffalo,  but  has  now,  as  in  most  other  places  in  this  coun- 
try, nearlv  or  entirely  ceased.  The  whole  number  of  cases,  as  given  in 
the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  since  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic, 
up  to  the  1st  of  September,  was  2505 ;  deaths,  858.  Of  the  dysentery, 
which  has  prevailed  there,  in  common  with  so  many  other  places,  the  edi- 
tor of  that  Journal  thus  speaks  :  — 

"  Dysentery  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  this  city  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  presenting  the  characters  belonging  to  the  epidemic  form  of  the 
disease.  In  some  cases  it  has  evinced  considerable  malignancy.  So  far 
as  our  observation  and  knowledge  of  it  has  extended,  tormina  and  tenes- 
mus are  not  prominent  symptoms.  The  mucous  tunic  of  the  entire  large 
intestine  appears  to  be  involved,  and,  also,  to  some  extent,  the  small 
intestine.  This  opinion  is  predicated  upon  the  phenomena  during  life 
wholly,  opportunities  for  autopsical  examination  not  having  as  yet  been 
presented. 

"  In  severe  cases  the  pulse  becomes  frequent,  accompanied  by  prostra* 
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tion,  and,  in  some  instances,  typho-mania.  The  discharges  are  apt  to 
be  sanguinolent,  and  a  strong  hemorrhagic  tendency  distinguishes  some 
cases. 

"  We  have  been  informed  that  in  other  places  a  similar  form  of  dysen- 
teric disease  has  attended  the  decline  of  epidemic  cholera,  the  latter  affec- 
tion appearing  to  become  merged  in  the  former." 


Medical  Miscellany.  —  Dr.  Wyatt  has  been  arrested  at  Spencer,  Ohio, 
for  being  engaged  in  counterfeiting  hard  money. — Cholera  is  quite  as 
destructive  in  Mexico  as  in  the  United  States. — Dysentery  is  still  very 
fatal  in  many  parts  of  New  England.  If  the  patient  survives  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  the  disease,  recovery  may  be  expected. — By  the  influence  of 
a  pretended  clairvoyant  mesmerizing  female  over  vulgar  minds,  an  elabo- 
rate and  patient  examination  of  the  manure  of  a  large  stable  was  recently 
made  in  Boston,  to  find  t'ge  body  of  a  missing  express  man,  whom  she 
declared  had  been  murdered,  and  was  there  concealed.  On  Monday,  of 
last  week,  the  defunct  re-appeared  in  the  city,  in  excellent  condition  !  Yet 
mesmerizing  is  said  to  be  a  profitable  business  in  the  Athens  of  America. 
— Dr.  Gesner  has  found  a  skeleton  of  a  huge  mostodon,  at  Cape  Breton, 
fourteen  feet  high,  in  the  finest  state  of  preservation,  which  is  valued  at 
£1000. — Dr.  Coventry,  of  Utica,  has  the  temporary  charge  of  the  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  in  that  city,  till  a  successor  to  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Brigham  is  appointed. 


Erratum. — In  last  week's  report  of  deaths,  the  figures  in  the  total  number  were  transposed  so 
as  to  read  106,  instead  of  the  right  number  160.    Readers  are  requested  to  alter  it  with  a  pen. 


To  Correspondents. — A  Letter  on  the  Cholera,  from  the  late  Dr.  Sewall,  of  Washington, 
to  Dr.  Page,  of  Louisiana ;  Dr.  Slack's  paper  on  Sensitive  Attraction  ;  and  Dr.  Castle's  on  the 
Dental  Profession,  have  been  received. 

Answer  to  Alpha. — No  institution  in  this  country  confers  a  diploma  in  Surgery.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  the  only  one  conferred  on  medical  graduates,  as  a  majority  of  the  medi- 
cal men  in  the  United  States  are  compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety, to  practise  all  the  different  branches.  A  medical  degree  is  not  conferred  by  any  college, 
unless  the  candidate  has  attended  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  department  of 
that  institution,  and  has  sustained  a  satisfactory  examination.  An  honorory  degree  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  eminent  qualifications  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  his  great  merits,  till  thus  publicly  announced.  If  we  fully  understand 
what  Alpha  wishes,  we  must  say,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained. 

To  Subscribers. — The  notice  of  subscribers  is  respectfullv  called  to  the  bills  which  they  may  find 
enclosed  in  their  copies  of  the  Journal.  A  large  amount  is  due  the  publisher,  much  of  which  is  for 
years  previous  to  the  present.  Those  who  have  no  other  direct  way  of  making  remittances,  are 
requested  to  do  so  by  mail.     An  early  attention,  by  those  who  are  in  arrears,  is  urgently  solicited. 


Died.— At  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dr.  Alfred  Williams,  77.— At  South  Britain,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Joseph 
Winterbottom,  Physician  of  the  Nursery  Hospital,  Randall's  Island,  30. — At  Jacksonville,  Geo., 
Dr.  T.  F.  Moore — shot  in  an  affray  by  Dr.  Humphrey. — At  Vernon,  Conn.,  Dr.  Scottowav  Hinck- 
ley, 78. — In  New  York,  Dr.  J.  A.  Houston,  Reporter  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  formerly  editor  of  the 
New  York  Lancet. — At  Venice,  Dr.  W.  A.  Sparks,  U.  S.  Consul. — At  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  Ho- 
ratio Palmer,  M.D.,  34. 


lie-port  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  September  22d,  149. — Males, 
73 — females.  7(5.  Of  consumption,  14 — accidental,  1 — aphtha,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  14 — fever 
and  ague,  1 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — amenorrhoea,  1 — canker,  1 — cholera,  22 — cholera  infantum,  7 
— cyanosis,  1 — cholera  morbus,  2 — dysentery,  26 — diarrhoea,  11 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  3 — typhus 
fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  3 — lung  fever,  1 — brain  fever,  1 —typhoid  fever,  1 — hooping  cough,  2 — 
hemorrhage,  2 — infantile  diseases,  9 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — marasmus,  1 — cancer,  1 — 
old  age,  4 — palsy,  1 — delirium  tremens,  2 — disease  of  the  spine,  1 — teething,  7 — pustule,  1 — 
unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  60 — between  5  arid  20  years,  16 — between  20  and  40  years,  40 — between  40 
and  60  years,  22 — over  60  years,  11. 
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The  late  Professor  Harrison,  of  Cincinnati. — We  find  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Western  Lancet,  of  which  publication  Dr.  Harrison  was  one  of 
the  editors,  the  following  brief  notice  of  his  sudden  death.  Dr.  H.,  as  is 
seen  in  our  advertising  sheet,  was  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  Arrangements  are  immediately  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Trustees  for  supplying  his  place. 

"  We  are  called  upon  to  make  a  sad  and  solemn  announcement.  Our 
esteemed  colleague,  Professor  Harrison,  is  no  more.  His  death  was  fear- 
fully sudden  and  unexpected.  After  having  passed  laboriously  through 
the  protracted  and  mortal  epidemic  with  which  we  have  been  visited,  with- 
out  experiencing  an  attack,  he  was,  on  the  1st  inst.  (September),  about  12 
o'clock  (noon),  seized  with  diarrhoea.  From  the  apparent  extinction  of  the 
epidemic,  he  regarded  his  disease  as  common  and  transient — an  efTjct  of 
the  sudden  change  of  weather,  occurring  the  night  before — and  did  but 
little  to  arrest  it.  In  about  four  hours,  however,  the  character  of  the  alvine 
dejections  undeceived  him,  and  he  adopted  a  mare  energetic  treatment.  In 
another  hour  (5  o'clock)  some  of  his  medical  friends  were  called  in,  when 
they  found  him  with  rice-water  discharges,  profuse  vomiting,  cramps,  a 
faltering  pulse  and  husky  voice.  At  7  o'clock  he  was  pulseless,  and  before 
12  in  a  state  of  deep  collapse,  which  terminated  in  death  at  6  the  next 
morning.  Thus  has  fallen,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  a  physician  of  learning 
and  irrepressible  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  his  profession,  a  copious  writer, 
a  fluent  and  impressive  teacher,  a  gentleman  and  a  christian." 

Medical  Department,  U.  S.  Army. — The  following  gentlemen  having 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers in  New  York,  have  been  appointed  Assistant  Surgeons  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Win.  H.  Ballard,  of  Louisiana ;  George  K.  Wood,  of  New  York.  Re- 
port in  person  at  Jefferson  Barracks. — Joseph  P.  Brown,  of  Michigan. 
Report  in  person  at  Fort  Mackinac. — Alexander  B.  Hasson,  of  Maryland. 
Report  in  person  at  Fort  Leavenworth. — Jonathan  Letherman,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Report  in  person  at  Fort  Monroe. — William  A.  Hammond,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Report  in  person  at  Carlisle  Barrncks,  for  duty  with  troops 
under  orders  to  Santa  Fe. — Francis  Sorrel],  of  Georgia.  Report  in  per- 
son at  Fort  Johnson,  N.  C. — Edward  W.  Johns,  of  Maryland.  Report  in 
person  at  Fort  Columbus. — William  W.  Anderson,  of  South  Carolina. 
Report  in  person  at  Fort  McHenry. 

On  the  15th  of  October  a  Medical  Board  will  assemble  in  Philadelphia, 
to  examine  candidates  for  the  post  of  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  army,  of 
which  there  are  several  vacancies  at  present,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  filling 
such  vacancies  as  may  occur  during  the  year.  The  Board  will  continue 
in  session  two  weeks.  Applications  for  the  post,  or  for  permission  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Board,  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  accompa- 
nied by  testimonials  as  to  moral  character.  Candidates  must  be  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age. — Medical  Examiner. 

Rail  Roads  and  Ague. — Dr.  Pieragnuoli,  who  practises  at  San  Miniato, 
a  place  situated  on  the  line  of  railway  between  Turin  and  Genoa,  has  no- 
ticed, that  since  the  establishment  of  the  line,  intermittent  fevers,  which 
before  were  hardly  known  in  the  locality,  have  become  very  frequent  and 
intractable.  He  attributes  this  fact  to  the  stagnation  of  waters  consequent 
on  some  cuttings  made  for  the  levelling  of  the  railroad. — London  Lancet, 
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LETTER  ON  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA, 

ADDRESSED    TO    FRED.    B.  PAGE,  M.D.,    of    LOUISIANA,    BY    THOMAS  SE WALL,    M.D.,  OF 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Washington  City,  Oct.  24,  1832. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  communication  of  the  7th  inst.,  requesting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  epidemic  which  has 
lately  visited  us,  has  just  reached  me.  Such  is  the  pressure  of  profes- 
sional business  still  resting  upon  me,  notwithstanding  the  cholera  has 
subsided,  that  I  am  compelled  to  write  in  great  haste,  and  to  be  brief 
in  reply  to  your  inquiries. 

In  answer  to  the  query,  "  Is  cholera  contagious,"  I  would  observe 
that  I  have  witnessed  nothing  in  this  city  which  sustains  that  doctrine, 
and  practically  I  am  compelled  to  be  a  non-contagionist.  If  it  is  con- 
tagious at  all,  it  is  so  only  under  particular  circumstances,  and  where  a 
strong  predisposition  exists  to  take  the  disease. 

That  portion  of  our  population  in  which  the  disease  more  especially  pre- 
vailed, was  the  hundreds  of  laborers  engaged  upon  our  public  works  (as 
the  City  Canal,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  he),  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion were  foreigners,  recently  arrived  in  the  country — neither  speaking 
our  language  nor  accustomed  to  our  habits  and  mode  of  living.  Many 
of  these  are  intemperate,  extremely  uncleanly,  and  mess  together  in  the 
rudest  manner.  The  disease  prevailed  also,  and  with  great  severity, 
among  our  colored  population,  especially  among  the  imprudent  and 
among  the  filthy,  ill-housed  and  congregated,  of  whatever  location  ;  and 
finally  the  intemperate  of  all  classes  became  its  victims,  and  some  few 
of  the  first  ranks  in  society,  from  disregarding  the  exciting  causes. 

The  preventives,  or  rather  the  precautions,  are — clean,  ventilated  and 
dry  habitations  ;  warm  clothing  and  lodging  ;  regular  hours ;  strict  tem- 
perance ;  abstinence  from  vegetables,  and  especially  fruits  ;  a  calm  mind, 
and  immediate  attention  to  disordered  bowels.  In  the  camphor  and 
pitch  plasters  I  have  no  confidence,  other  than  the  sense  of  security  they 
create. 

As  all  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the  cholera  atmosphere,  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  to  lay  great  stress  upon  a  strict  attention  to  the 
premonitory  stage  of  the  disease,  which  with  us  has  been  indicated,  in 
most  cases,  by  a  slight  pain  in  the  head,  and  vertigo,  a  sense  of  fulness 
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and  oppression  at  the  heart,  flatulence,  pain  in  stomach  or  bowels,  and, 
sometimes,  constipation,  but  generally  diarrhoea,  continuing  from  a  few- 
hours  to  eight  or  ten  days.  In  this  stage  I  have  resorted  to  bleeding,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  state  of  the  system — have  given  calo- 
mel ten  grains,  with  one  or  two  of  opium,  to  be  repeated  as  occasion  re- 
quired. I  have  also  recommended  rest,  a  recumbent  posture — gentle, j| 
but  universal,  and  continued  perspiration.  Where  rest  could  not  be  en- 
forced during  the  day,  I  have  insisted  upon  warm  lodging  at  night,  warm 
clothing,  and  especially  flannel  next  the  skin.  The  food  to  be  nutritious,.! 
but  light  and  simple.  The  great  object  seems  to  be  to  preserve  the 
healthy  balance  of  action  in  the  system,  to  promote  and  regulate  the 
secretions,  and  to  keep  up  the  energy  of  all  the  different  parts. 

I  have  prescribed  for  hundreds  during  the  epidemic  who  were  labor-  t 
ing  under  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  I  have  known  of  but  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  disease  was  not  arrested  by  the  above  treatment. 
And  here  I  may  mention  the  fact,  that  after  physicians  were  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Health  to  inspect  daily  and  prescribe  for  two  hundred  J 
laborers  upon  a  section  of  our  public  works,  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  si 
advanced  beyond  the  premonitory  stage  ;  before  this,  numbers  of  them  I 
died. 

The  indications  in  the  second  or  forming  stage  seem  to  be,  to  equalize  } 
the  excitement,  arrest  the  tendency  to  congestion,  to  allay  pain  and!  Ii 
spasm,  to  check  the  excessive  evacuations,  and  to  restore  the  secretions ;  i 
to  fulfil  which,  the  following  treatment  has  been  adopted  with  satisfac-l  I 
tory  results  : — An  emetic  of  mustard  or  mustard  and  salt,  or  of  ipecac.j  I 
and  sulph.  of  zinc  ;  bleeding,  according  to  the  constitution  and  state  of  I 
the  patient  ;  sinapisms  to  stomach  and  extremities,  and  dry  heat  to  the  tf 
surface.    The  operation  of  the  emetic  to  be  followed  by  fifty  or  sixty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  repeated  if  necessary,  to  ease  pain  and  tran- 
quillize the  system.    These  remedies  to  be  followed  by  calomel  in  ten- 
grain  doses  every  hour  till  the  secretions  are  restored  and  bilious  evacua- 
tions produced.    Injections  of  laudanum,  starch  water,  &lc,  have  either 
lessened  or  arrested  the  purging.    Cupping,  leeching,  or  blisters  over  the 
stomach  and  abdomen,  have  been  highly  beneficial. 

In  the  stage  of  collapse,  or  third  stage,  in  which  the  patient  is  found 
cold  and  pulseless,  the  application  of  intense  heat  to  the  surface,  soj 
generally  applied,  and  upon  which  so  much  reliance  seems  to  have  been!! 
placed,  has  in  my  hands  been  useless,  and  sometimes  injurious  in  hasten- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  patient.  The  object  in  this  state  of  asphyxia 
is  to  relieve  the  internal  organs,  oppressed  with  blood,  and  to  restore 
warmth  and  circulation  to  the  surface.  But  re-action,  if  it  can  be  estab-i 
lished,  must  be  effected  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  system  itself,  aided 
by  internal  remedies.  Warm  bedding  and  a  temperate  atmosphere 
supply  as  much  heat  as  can  be  sustained  by  the  patient,  always  impa- 
tient of  warm  applications  and  desirous  of  exposure  to  cold  air.  The: 
mustard  and  salt  emetic,  cupping  and  blistering  over  the  region  of  sto- 
mach and  bowels  ;  calomel,  ten  grains  hourly,  with  opium  occasionally 
to  allay  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  subduei 
the  spasms,  are  remedies  which  appear  to  have  been  most  successful. 
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To  slake  the  burning  thirst,  always  present,  I  have  found  warm  diaphoretic 
drinks,  in  small  quantities,  frequently  repeated,  preferable  to  ice  and 
cold  drinks.  Injections  of  hot  water  frequently  repeated,  and  in  large 
quantities,  seem  to  assist  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  system,  in  bringing  on 
re-action.  Bleeding,  from  the  high  recommendation  of  some  medical 
gentlemen  abroad,  was  pretty  freely  resorted  to,  in  this  stage,  during  the 
early  period  of  the  epidemic  with  us,  but  was  soon  generally  abandoned 
from  its  fatal  effects.  It  may  have  been  used  in  the  stage  of  re-action, 
in  some  few  cases,  with  good  effect,  but  generally  cupping  and  leeching 
were  found  equal  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  system  where  the  loss  of 
blood  was  demanded. 

The  fourth,  or  stage  of  re-action,  I  have  treated  on  the  principles  of 
congestive  typhus  fever — to  which  it  bears  a  strong  analogy.  The 
circumstances  which  may  render  a  modification  of  the  treatment  neces- 
sary, will  be  obvious  to  you  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  in  view  of 
the  previous  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  case. 

In  most  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  the 
different  stages  were  clearly  developed  and  the  lines  of  demarcation 
strongly  drawn.  Yet  there  were  cases  in  which  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms were  absent ;  others  in  the  forming  stage  existed  only  for  a  very 
short  time  before  collapse  ensued.  In  some  few  cases,  vomiting  and 
purging,  so  much  relied  upon  as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  cho- 
lera, were  absent ;  and  in  more,  the  cramps  did  not  occur — but  generally 
the  wasting  of  the  fluids  by  obstinate  vomiting  and  purging,  and  pro- 
fuse sweats,  formed  the  leading  features  of  the  disease,  and  were  among 
the  most  fatal  and  difficult  symptoms  to  control.  The  cramps,  also, 
were  often  extremely  distressing,  and  unyielding  to  the  most  energetic 
remedies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  congestive  tendency  of  cholera  constitutes 
its  great  leading  character,  and  upon  this  we  must  base  all  our  treatment, 
and  to  this  state  may  be  referred  the  train  of  symptoms  developed  ;  hence 
we  find,  on  examination,  that  the  various  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment 
which  have  been  employed  with  success  in  the  cure  of  cholera,  are 
ithose  which  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  removing  congestion  and  equal- 
izing the  action  of  the  system — such  as  bloodletting,  emetics,  calomel, 
opium,  blistering,  rubefacients,  and  the  external  application  of  warmth, 
i  Finally,  I  would  observe  that  while  much  depends  upon  the  grade 
i  of  the  disease,  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  other 
circumstances,  much  also  depends  upon  the  time  at  which  remedies  are 
[applied.  Experience  has  taught  us  here  that  time  is  everything.  A 
delay  of  a  few  hours  has  in  numerous  instances  been  death  to  the  pa- 
tient, rendering  the  most  energetic  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  physi- 
jcian  ineffectual.  Where  the  constitution  and  habits  were  good,  every 
case  has  been  arrested  in  the  premonitory  stage.  In  the  forming  stage 
inearly  all  have  been  saved  who  called  promptly  for  medical  aid  ;  but 
iwhere  this  has  been  permitted  to  pass  on  to  the  stage  of  collapse,  a 
[large  majority  of  the  cases  have  terminated  fatally. 

In  the  foregoing  imperfect  sketch,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  only 
isuch  facts  as  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  to  press  upon 
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you  such  remarks  as  have  arisen  from  my  own  experience.    If  they 
shall  afford  you  any  useful  information,  or  prove  beneficial  in  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  those  that  may  come  under  your  care,  I  shall  be  grati- 
fied. Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours,    Thomas  Sewall. 
Dr.  Fred.  B.  Page,  Ascension,  La. 


SENSITIVE  ATTRACTION. 

AN  AFFINITY  MANIFESTED  BETWEEN  LIVING   VEGETABLES  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES,  DE- 
FINED, IN  A  PREVIOUS  PAPER,  ATTRACTION  OF  SENSATION,  OR  SENSITIVE  ATTRACTION. 

[.Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

All  bodies  have  an  affinity  for  heat.  Like  electricity,  it  everywhere 
tends  to  an  equilibrium.  The  less  heated  attract  it  from  those  which  are 
warmer,  until  the  equilibrium  is  complete.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
affinity  which  is  intended  to  be  demonstrated.  The  solar  influence  is 
not  the  same  upon  a  stone  as  upon  a  living  vegetable.  The  one  is 
simply  heated,  the  other  is  drawn  in  a  direction  often  opposite  to  that  in 
which  it  begins  to  grow.  The  superaddition  of  the  living  principle 
to  inorganic  matter  endows  the  plant  with  a  new  species  of  affinity.  If 
an  acorn  or  any  other  seed  is  planted  under  a  flat  stone,  the  stone  does 
not  prevent  its  growth,  but  the  young  sprout  runs  along  under  the  stone 
until  it  reaches  the  edge,  and  then  turns  upward,  making  a  right  angle  or 
a  semi-circle.  If  a  bean  is  placed  in  the  hill  so  that  the  eye  points  up- 
ward and  the  lobes  downward,  the  lobes,  which  in  germination  expand 
into  seminal  leaves,  become  completely  inverted  and  ascend  to  the  sur- 
face, while  the  roots,  proceeding  from  the  eye,  turn  downward.  The 
solar  influence  acts  upon  the  leaves, and  the  nutritious  particles  contained 
in  the  earth  upon  the  roots. 

The  sun's  rays  consist  of  heat  and  light,  and  to  these  properties  prin- 
cipally are  to  be  ascribed  the  perpendicular  direction  of  plants  and  trees. 
It  may  at  first  view  appear  surprising  that  the  loftiest  and  most  stupen- 
dous trees  are  indebted  to  this  influence  for  their  direction,  but  the  his- 
tory of  their  growth  confirms  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
The  air  is  an  intermediate  agent.    Above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  if 
not  below  it,  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  and  trees  have  about 
the  same  access  to  air,  be  their  direction  what  it  may.    The  same  is  I 
the  case  with  moisture.    Being  immersed  in  the  atmosphere,  a  supply 
is  attainable  in  all  situations.    An  affinity  between  plants  and  the  solar  i 
influence  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the  perpendicu-  i 
lar  direction.    On  a  close  inspection  of  trees  and  plants,  it  is  evident 
that  all  their  limbs  and  branches  would  grow  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular  i 
direction  were  it  not  for  the  force  of  gravity  and  cohesion.    When  a  I 
new  branch  or  limb  first  begins  to  grow  from  the  main  stem,  the  di- 
rection of  it  is  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  trunk  will  admit.    It  con- 
tinues  in  this  direction  until  the  weight  of  its  leaves  and  secondary 
branches  bends  it  entirely  from  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  presses  it  away 
from  the  trunk  or  main  stem.    In  the  case  of  a  tree,  it  must  be  recol-  j 
lected  that  its  direction  is  determined  in  the  earliest  part  of  its  growth,  j 
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while  the  stem  is  tender  and  green  like  the  leaves.  The  process  of 
wooding  confirms  and  fixes  the  direction  by  the  greater  cohesion  of  its 
particles.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  trunk,  increased  in  size 
and  hardness,  or  cohesiveness,  is  able  to  resist  the  force  of  winds  in  ad- 
dition to  other  obstacles.  But  in  every  successive  growth,  the  princi- 
ple of  sensitive  attraction  is  equally  manifest  in  the  direction  of  the  new 
shoots  or  branches.  A  remarkable  example  may  be  seen  in  the  button- 
wood,  where,  from  limbs  bent  down  by  gravity  and  broken  off,  new 
shoots  grow  upward  in  a  reverse  direction  or  nearly  so.  In  the  poplar, 
the  branches  spread  but  little,  and  the  young  shoots  are  nearly  erect, 
and,  in  some  instances,  completely  so.  In  apple  trees,  where  the  limbs 
are  yearly  loaded  with  fruit  and  leaves,  they  are  pressed  further  from 
a  perpendicular  direction,  and  often  bend  to  the  ground.  But  every 
new  shoot,  obedient  to  the  force  that  first  gave  direction  to  the  tree,  is 
attracted  to  the  zenith.  In  the  elm,  the  enormous  weight  of  the  origi- 
nal limbs,  in  the  process  of  growth,  presses  them  outward  in  the  same  way 
with  those  of  the  apple  tree.  Every  deviation  from  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection in  the  limbs  of  trees,  as  well  as  in  the  trunk,  is  traceable  to  some 
opposing  force.  Some  trees  and  plants  manifest  a  greater  degree  of  at- 
traction for  the  solar  influence  than  others,  and  all  are  endowed  with 
different  degrees  of  hardness  and  flexibility  ;  but  every  species,  from  the 
tall  cedar  to  the  humble  moss  that  grows  only  upon  the  exposed  sides 
of  stones  and  rocks,  demonstrate  the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  the 
general  law.  The  weeping-willow  weeps  from  the  force  of  gravity 
upon  its  long  slender  limbs.  The  wind,  however,  performs  for  them 
what  they  lack  in  an  erect  position. 

In  all  young  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  where  the  force  of  gravity 
is  small  and  flexibility  great,  the  solar  influence  is  too  manifest  to  be 
mistaken.  Were  it  possible  for  our  plants  to  grow  while  the  sun  was  in 
the  southern  tropic,  doubtless  a  somewhat  different  direction  would  be 
visible  in  their  growth.  There  are  but  few  plants  and  trees  which 
point  directly  to  the  place  of  the  sun,  but  they  ascend  in  a  direction  in 
which  all  the  leaves  and  parts  receive  the  heat  and  light  to  the  fullest 
extent  as  a  whole.  If  the  main  stem  or  the  trunk  pointed  directly  to 
the  sun,  it  would  bring  some  of  the  leaves  and  branches  into  a  position 
where  they  would  overshadow  and  interfere  with  each  other.  The 
leaves  and  branches  all  contend  for  the  heat  and  light,  which  finally 
fixes  the  tree  or  plant  in  the  position  most  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
its  several  parts.  The  action  of  the  wind  no  doubt  reconciles  many 
leaves  to  situations  in  which  they  would  not  stay  without  it. 

In  pines,  oaks,  and  many  other  trees,  which  grow  thick  in  forests  and 
deeply  overshadow  each  other,  the  under  limbs  die  and  fall  off.  while  the 
same  kind  of  trees  in  open  fields  retain  all  the  lower  branches,  which  be- 
come long  and  large.  In  the  forest,  the  lower  limbs  die  from  the  want 
of  heat  and  light,  while  the  tops  of  trees  exposed  to  the  sun  survive  and 
contribute  to  the  great  height  to  which  they  grow  in  this  situation.  In 
the  open  field,  the  elm  is  not  a  tree  usually  of  great  height ;  but  denude 
it  constantly  of  its  lower  limbs,  and  we  can  scarcely  set  a  limit  to  the 
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height  to  which  it  might  grow,  or  to  the  straightness  it  might  attain  when 
the  sun's  influence  operated  undisturbed. 

Sensitive  attraction  seems  to  be  co-existent  with  the  essential  wants 
or  necessities  of  the  plant  or  tree.  Their  roots  are  attracted  downward 
and  the  seminal  leaves  upward,  each  part  obeying  a  law  of  attraction 
varied  by  its  organization  or  essential  wants.  The  roots  hold  an  essen- 
tial relation  to  earthy  matter,  water,  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter, 
and  mutual  attraction  brings  the  substances  in  contact.  The  roots  are 
drawn  to  the  spot  where  the  substances  exist.  The  peculiar  wants  of 
tendrils  and  vines  are  bodies  to  embrace  for  their  support.  Vines,  like 
other  plants,  tend  to  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  are  sure  to  attain  it 
where  their  situation  is  favorable.  The  necessities  of  the  germ  are  the 
pollen  and  the  protection  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  The  essential  wants 
of  the  leaves,  flowers  and  branches,  are  heat,  light,  air  and  moisture. 
Between  them  there  is  a  fixed  relation  like  the  relation  of  parts  to  a 
whole.  There  can  be  no  surprise,  therefore,  in  the  development  of  a 
new  species  of  affinity,  or  the  reduction  of  effects  witnessed  in  the 
growth  of  vegetables  to  a  general  or  universal  law.  It  is  probable  that 
a  principle  of  repulsion  also  exists  between  vegetables  and  other  sub- 
stances to  a  certain  extent,  as  well  as  between  inorganic  bodies.  This, 
however,  remains  to  be  determined  by  observation  and  experiment. 

Providence,  R.  /.,  Sept.  21,  1849.  D.  B.  Slack. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  MOTIVE  FOR 
SCARIFYING  THE  GUMS  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  DENTITION. 

FROM  MY  NOTE-BOOK. 
BY  A.   C.   CASTLE,   M.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  circumstance  which  first  directed  my  earnest  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  which  led  me  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  views  entertained 
by  many  physicians,  and  the  practice  recommended  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  of  London — whose  valuable  discoveries  and  writings 
upon  the  nervous  system  are  so  familiar  to  the  medical  world — was  the 
narrow  escape  of  two  of  my  children  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  this 
scarification  of  the  gums  in  the  manner  so  highly  extolled  by  that  gen- 
tleman. 

In  the  year  1837,  my  eldest  child,  then  at  the  age  of  seven  months, 
was  suffering  extremely  from  tumefaction  of  the  gums,  with  much  attend- 
ant constitutional  irritation  and  the  usual  fretfulness  accompanying  the 
symptoms  of  teething  children.  I,  in  accordance  with  established  rules, 
lanced  the  gums  freely,  making  crucial  incisions  over  each  tooth  down  to 
their  substance.  Immediately  after  the  operation  was  completed,  the 
child  sunk  into  almost  a  comatose  state,  with  cold,  clammy  skin,  torpor 
of  the  bowels,  the  eye-balls  turned  up  and  fixed,  no  motion  of  any  mus- 
cle or  limb  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  best  possible  care  and  treatment 
for  five  days,  no  hope  of  recovery  was  presented.    It  was  with  the  great- 
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est  difficulty  that  anything  was  conveyed  into  the  child's  stomach,  and  it 
was  then  instantly  rejected  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  exhibiting  the 
excitable  and  irritable  state  of  this  viscus.  On  the  sixth  day,  symptoms 
of  high  febrile  excitement  supervened — the  stomach,  if  possible,  still 
more  irritable  ;  the  abdomen  hard,  and  bowels  costive ;  the  urinary  secre- 
tion deficient  ;  with  general  spasmodic  twitches  of  the  surface  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  skin,  which  were  occasionally  attended  with  par- 
tial convulsions.  I  then  requested  the  attendance  of  an  eminent  profes- 
sor of  obstetrics,  in  the  absence  of  the  advice  of  my  friend  Dr.  F.  U. 
Johnston.  The  worthy  professor  looked  at  the  child,  compressed  his  lips, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Why  did  you  scarify  this  child's  gums  ?  "  "  Because, 
Sir,  when  I  attended  your  lectures,  you  laid  particular  emphasis  upon 
this  proceeding,  impressing  upon  your  class  the  necessity  of  cutting  the 
gums  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  catting  them  deeply  and  freely." 
"  All  very  true — so  1  did  ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with  this  child."  All 
the  remedies  brought  into  requisition  and  applied  to  the  case  appeared  to 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  irritate,  vex  and  increase  the  child's  prostra-. 
tion.  As  a  dernier  resort,  which  accidentally  presented  itself  by  a  for- 
tunate circumstance — having  received  that  day  a  present  of  a  jar  of  the  fin- 
est West  India  preserved  ginger,  from  Don  A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  still 
the  resident  and  much  respected  representative  from  Spain  to  the  United 
States  at  Washington — 1  tried  the  effects  of  the  syrup  of  this  preserve 
upon  the  stomach.  It  was  administered  in  a  few  drops  doses,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  ;  but  with  very  happy  results  in  allaying  the  extreme 
irritability  of  the  stomach.  I  then  administered  three  drops  of  the  syrup 
of  ipecac,  and  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  the  hyd.  potass  mixed  in  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  the  ginger,  which  was  still  with  considerable 
difficulty  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  from  the  inability  of  the  infant  to 
swallow,  so  feeble  and  reduced  had  it  become.  Ten  minutes  after,  the 
child  raised  its  upper  eye-lids,  and  the  pupils  were  more  readily  acted 
upon  by  the  stimulus  of  light.  After  a  lapse  of  thirty  minutes,  one  drop 
of  the  syrup  of  ipecac,  and  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  hyd.  potass  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  the  ginger  was  administered.  There  was  an 
evident  attempt  to  swallow,  the  muscles  of  the  throat  being  brought  into 
considerable  action.  The  skin  gradually  became  moist,  the  eyes  brighter 
and  more  susceptible  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  and  the  pulse  more  regu- 
lar. One  hour  after  the  second  dose,  much  to  our  joy,  it  with  some 
eagerness  swallowed  the  third  dose.  The  dose  was  afterwards  repeated 
every  three  hours,  all  being  retained  on  the  stomach.  Towards  evening 
it  feebly  pulled  at  the  breast,  and  from  that  moment  gradually  recovered 
its  health.  Well  prepared  carminatives  had  been  administered,  which 
were  instantly  rejected  ;  but  the  ipecac,  the  potass,  and  the  syrup  of  the 
West  India  preserved  ginger,  had  the  desired  effect  in  producing  these 
favorable  results. 

My  third  child,  four  months  old,  having  had  its  gums  scarified  in  a 
similar  manner,  during  my  absence,  with  similar  results,  I  immediately 
resorted  to  and  administered  the  same  remedies,  lessening  the  quantity  in 
the  doses  to  one  half,  with  immediate  and  permanent  benefit. 

Anno  Domini  1830,  being  a  single  man,  and  knowing  little  and  car- 
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ing  still  less  about  children,  one  morning  I  was  summoned  by  a  shoe- 
maker, a  neighbor  of  mine,  to  see  his  child,  nine  months  old.  I  found  it 
in  convulsions.  It  had  all  the  symptoms  similar  to  those  in  my  first 
child's  case,  with  the  addition  of  an  eruption  and  partial  ulceration  over 
the  whole  scalp  of  its  head,  which  had  made  its  appearance  a  few  days 
previous.  Being  but  a  fledgling  in  the  mysteries  of  the  "  diseases  of 
women  and  children,"  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  define  my  diag- 
nostic marks  with  regard  to  its  actual  state  ;  bearing  in  mind,  however, 
the  sage  advice  and  intent  of  my  grandmother's  axiom — "  Head  cool, 
feet  warm,  and  body  open"  !  I  thought  that  I  could  make  out  "  a  case  " 
that  would  establish  my  credit  as  an  able  practitioner.  I  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  prescribe  :  imprimis,  I  lanced  the  gums,  secundum  artem  ;  I 
then  had  the  head  washed  with  a  lather  of  Castile  soap  and  water — it 
being  covered  with  vermin — and  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  applied  over 
the  whole  surface.  An  injection  of  castor  oil  and  warm  water  was  ad- 
ministered, and  a  diet  of  chicken  tea,  in  addition  to  the  mother's  milk, 
was  ordered.  Under  this  treatment  the  child  died  on  (he  third  day, 
when  the  father  called  in  a  physician  who  at  that  time  had  the  advantage 
of  me — the  child  was  dead,  and  he  possessed  that  for  which  I  was  striv- 
ing— to  wit,  a  medical  diploma.  He  most  ungenerously  certified  to  the 
father's  invectives  and  fancy,  that  "  the  Castile  soap  had  struck  the  ulce- 
ration !  into  the  brain  and  killed  it."  In  the  year  1832,  this  man  stopped 
me  in  the  street  and  told  me  that  his  second  child  was  then  eight  months 
old,  and  was  afflicted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  was  his  first  child, 
and  asked  my  advice  how  he  should  proceed.  I  declined  giving/htm 
advice,  but  recommended  him  to  a  friend,  who,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
house,  found  the  child  in  convulsions,  and  a  few  moments  after  it  ceased 
to  exist.  The  shoe-maker  asked  my  pardon  for  his  former  conduct  and 
abuse  towards  me.  In  1833,  his  third  child,  at  the  same  age,  died  under 
similar  circumstances.  I  then  (accidentally  meeting  him  in  the  street), 
having  attained  a  little  more  knowledge,  questioned  him  as  to  his  health 
previous  to  and  after  his  marriage.  He  had  been  treated  by  a  celebrated  1 
"  quack  doctor, "  who  had  treated  and  "  cured  half  the  crowned  heads 
(glans  penis?)  of  Europe"  of  syphilis.  Thus  had  this  man  been  patch- 
ed up  in  a  manner,  so  that  he  thought  himself  cured.  He  infected  his 
wife  with  the  disease — and  in  this  state  they  had  both  been  pottering  with 
and  pottered  by  this  quack  vagabond.  1  recommended  him  to  consult  my 
friend,  Dr.  William  Grayson.  Both  he  and  wife,  under  the  judicious 
treatment  of  this  gentleman,  entirely  recovered  their  health  ;  and  their 
fourth  child,  although  not  strong  nor  "  chubby,"  was  a  healthy  child, 
and  was  over  six  years  of  age  when  I  last  saw  it. 

From  the  peculiarities  of  the  dental  phenomena  in  these  cases,  I  took 
additional  interest  in  the  management  of  dentition  ;  and  cases  have  fallen 
within  my  observation  and  practice,  which  have  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed the  impression  made  by  those  just  related  ;  and  in  almost  every 
instance  have  I  found  that  scarification  of  the  gums  prostrated  the  system, 
or  so  increased  the  nervous  irritability  of  infantile  peculiarities,  as  to  en- 
danger the  infant's  life.  In  several  cases,  wherein  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  attending  physicians  to  scarify  the  gums  of  "  teething  "  children, 
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I  have  urged  upon  them  my  own  experience,  recommending  them  to 
refrain  from  having  the  operation  performed,  and  in  its  stead,  to  employ- 
cold  bathing,  morning,  noon  and  evening ;  to  use  the  proper  natural  diet 
and  the  exhibition  of  ipecac,  and  hyd.  potass  as  before  mentioned,  in  the 
intervening  periods.  This  advice,  when  followed,  in  all  such  cases  I 
found  uniformly  to  produce  immediate  and  most  happy  results. 

In  all  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  they  have  been  nu- 
merous, cold  baths  of  the  natural  temperature,  cold  wet  napkins  to  the 
head,  and  the  administration  of  the  formula  already  named,  from  their 
sudorific  effects,  and  stimulating  the  excretories  and  secretories,  have 
always  effected  immediate  relief  and  a  speedy  cure.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
very  correctly  observes  that  "  the  process  of  teething  is  one  of  augment- 
ed arterial  action,  and  of  vascular  action  generally."  It  is  also  one  of 
augmented  nervous  action  ;  and  little  doubt  can  possibly  exist,  that  at 
times,  from  this  exciting  cause,  the  infantile  sufferer  labors  under  general 
neuralgic  pains,  spasms,  convulsions,  colics,  vomitings,  diarrhoeas,  coughs, 
salivation,  and  all  their  attendants  upon  this  trying  and  painful  period; 
and  these  symptoms  of  teething,  with  their  febrile  accompaniments,  are 
referable  solely  to  nervous  prostration,  nervous  excitement  and  irritability, 
in  addition  to  and  irrespective  of  gastric  or  other  accidental  irritating  or 
exciting  causes.  It  is  in  fact  this  "  augmented  "  general  constitutional 
nervous  action  and  great  nervous  irritation,  which  are  the  real  cause  of 
the  extreme  suffering  of  the  infant  while  teething.  These  being  the 
natural  phenomena  presenting  themselves — constitutional  as  well  as  local — 
with  elaborate  and  peculiar  physiological  characteristics,  they  present,  a 
priori,  arguments  of  the  strongest  kind  against  any  dependence  upon  a 
simple  local  treatment,  which  must  of  necessity  fail  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases. 

My  observations  have  convinced  me  that  the  local  irritation  of  the 
gums  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  advanced  formation  or  pressure  of 
the  teeth  upon  the  soft  parts ;  it  very  frequently  being  the  case  that  the 
most  intense  suffering,  fever,  &c,  afflicts  the  infant  when  the  formation 
of  the  teeth — say  the  two  superior  and  two  inferior  incisors — is  not  press- 
ing on  the  soft  parts  at  all,  and  they  are  not  or  are  hardly  perceptible 
upon  the  gums,  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  touch  ;  that  the  infant  suffers 
more  while  cutting  those  teeth,  the  edges  of  which  are  sharp  and  wedge- 
formed,  than  while  cutting  the  bicuspids,  which  present  a  broad-faced 
surface  as  a  resistance  against  the  gums,  and  are  pushed  bodily  up  like 
the  horizontal  letter  CQ  ;  that  their  sufferings  are  still  more  acute  and  in- 
tense while  cutting  the  cuspidati,  vulgarly  known  as  the  "eye  and  sto- 
mach teeth,"  which  are  cone-like  and  acute  in  shape,  with  sharp  points, 
well  calculated  to  prick  or  cut  and  force  their  way  through  the  gums,  by 
their  own  mechanical  action,  with  the  (as  we  should  suppose)  least 
possible  pain  or  difficulty. 

Teething,  like  gestation  in  the  adult,  for  the  time  being  changes  the 
action  of  the  whole  animal  economy  ;  in  the  infant,  the  nerves,  the  arte- 
rial, the  vascular,  the  secretory,  the  excretory,  the  lymphatic  system, 
&c,  these  are  all  acted  upon  by  a  peculiar  acute  and  excitable  sym- 
pathy |  and  little  doubt  can  possibly  exist,  that  the  real  cause  of  this 
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extensive  and  "  unusual  energy,"  going  on  in  the  dental  system,  is  the 
action  of  the  numerous  twigs  of  nerves,  which  are  given  off  from  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  pairs  of  the  nervous 
system.  If  these  occasionally,  from  sundry  exciting  causes,  overact  the 
part  assigned  to  them,  and  excite  the  parts  to  undue  action  ;  and  secre- 
tions, and  depositions,  be  carried  on  beyond  the  natural  innate  power, 
intentions,  and  means  of  renovating  the  lost  nervous  energy,  which,  being 
called  upon  by  the  urgent  wants  of  the  parts  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
becomes  excitable  and  irritable,  the  equilibrium  of  power  is  necessarily 
lost;  hence  the  constitutional  excitement  or  prostration,  debility  and  local 
irritations. 

With  regard  to  nervous  irritation  and  the  various  abnormal  phe- 
nomena frequently  attending  the  period  of  dentition,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  the  mobility  of  the  frame,  and  the  rapidity  of  change  in  the  course 
of  growth,  render  their  consequences  striking  (and  truly,  as  Dr.  John 
Ashburner  observes  upon  the  subject  of  convulsions  in  earlier  infancy, 
it  is  yet  involved  in  considerable  obscurity),  if  we  shall  at  a  future  time 
see  reason  to  approach  the  conclusion,  that  pressure  applied,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  a  nervous  tendril  of  a  motor  portion  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves,  is  nearly  tantamount  to  pressure  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the 
brain,  we  may  well  believe  that  irregularities  in  the  course  of  growth  at 
the  earlier  periods  of  infantile  life  may  produce  pressure  that  shall  be 
succeeded  by  convulsions  or  other  affections. 

If  we  pause  and  consider  for  a  moment  the  very  many  symptomatic 
and  sympathetic  affections  and  diseases — salivation,  purging,  vomiting, 
hydrocephalus  and  other  cerebral  affections,  convulsions,  "fits,"  spasms, 
constipation,  diarrhoea  and  the  numerous  affections  of  the  bowels,  pul- 
monary affections,  coughs,  fevers,  chills,  cutaneous  eruptions — neither 
will  physiology  nor  reason  support  the  idea  that  a  diet  of  the  maternal 
milk  can  or  will  superinduce  such  changes  in  the  digestive  apparatus,  as 
to  produce  these  terrible  afflictions  upon  these  little  divine  incarnations, 
without  the  aid  of  some  overwhelming  powerful  exciting  cause,  and 
which  we  have  presented  to  our  view  and  comprehension  in  the  one 
great  primary  cause,  nervous  irritability  arising  from  "  dentition." 
These  phenomena  make  it  self-evident  to  the  senses,  that  something  more 
than  local  treatment  is  necessary  to  combat  these  symptomatic  and  sym- 
pathetic affections.  As  well  might  we  scarify  the  skin  over  the  frac- 
ture of  a  broken  arm,  leg  or  ribs,  during  the  deposition  of  ossific  mat- 
ter, when  increased  action  or  pain  occurs  in  the  fractured  parts. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  place  or  in  any  other  city  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  are  children  so  badly  attended  to,  as  they  are  in  this  city  of  New 
York.  No  sooner  is  birth  ^iven  to  the  child,  than  the  nurse  forces  down 
its  throat  either  warm  water,  catnip  tea,  mint  tea,  sweet  oil,  castor  oil,  mo- 
lasses and  water,  or  (as  in  two  instances,  I  know  of)  urine  and  molasses,  he. 
&tc,  "  for  the  purpose,"  as  they  say,  "  of  clearing  its  little  stomach 
and  bowels."  The  physicians  have  no  control  over  this.  Medical  men 
in  vain  protest  against  these  proceedings.  They  cannot  prevent  it,  un- 
less they  wait  and  watch,  or  become  nurses  themselves  for  a  few  hours. 
Young  inexperienced  mothers  are  peculiarly  imposed  upon  in  this  man- 
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ner,*  and  when  children  sicken  and  will  not  take  the  breast,  the  physician 
is  always  led  astray  as  to  the  real  cause.  Mothers,  from  a  deficiency  of 
milk,  are  sometimes  compelled  to  feed  their  children  "  by  hand,"  the 
prolific  cause  of  numerous  and  fatal  infantile  diseases  ;  and  none  are 
more  so,  or  more  terrible,  than  those  superinduced  in  connection  with 
teething. 

An  old  adage,  11  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cure,"  most  emphatically  applies  to  this  painful  and  serious  affection  ; 
and  few  children  would  suffer  disease  and  permanent  afflictions,  and  per- 
chance death,  from  painful  teething,  provided  they  were  subjected  to  a 
bath  of  the  natural  temperature  of  the  water,  morning  and  evening,  at  all 
seasons — winter !  and  summer ;  fed  with  the  mother's  milk — the  natural 
aliment ;  allowed  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or  in  well-ventilated 
rooms.  The  latter  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  next  the  securing  pro- 
perly-ventilated sleeping  apartments.  This  boon  towards  the  enjoyment 
of  health  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  have  amply  tried  them,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  most  effectual.  If  with  all  these  precautionary 
and  ;'  sanitary  "  measures  an  attack  should  storm  the  frail  citadel,  the 
ipecac,  hyd.  potass  and  the  syrup  of  the  West  India  preserved  ginger, 
in  the  form  I  have  proposed,  will  be  found  to  be  almost  a  panacea,  so 
immediate  and  beneficial  are  the  results.  Jt  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  ipecac,  is  not  intended  to  superinduce  or  cause  vomiting,  but  simply 
to  act  upon  the  excretories. 

It  is  when  the  teeth  mechanically  press  so  hard  upon  the  gums  as  to 
render  them  white  from  the  pressure,  thereby  pressing  away  the  blood 
and  leaving  the  gum  colorless  or  bloodless,  or  from  the  presence  of  pus 
arising  from  this  cause,  and  the  consequent  local  inflammatory  action, 
that  cutting  the  gums  is  warranted.  And  I  repeat  that  it  is  decidedly 
injurious  to  scarify  and  thereby  irritate  the  gums,  because  they  are  simply 
tumefied.  As  well  might  we  cut  the  tumefaction  upon  the  large  toe- 
joint  to  cure  its  enlargement.  Letting  a  little  blood  has  no  effect  upon 
the  inflammatory  action,  or  upon  the  reduction  of  nervous  irritability  ; 
but  on  the  contrary  tends  to  increase  it.  To  ease  or  relieve  the  tension 
of  the  gums  from  the  actual  mechanical  pressure  of  the  teeth,  or  to 
relieve  the  gums  from  an  accumulation  of  pus  between  them  and  the 
teeth,  the  cutting  freely  down  to  and  upon  the  teeth  is  not  only  proper 
and  good,  but  the  case  demands  it  for  a  permanent  benefit.  In  these 
cases,  the  gum  never  closes  over  the  teeth  again.  Simple  scarification  is 
worse  than  useless. 

Dr.  Ashburner  relates  the  following  interesting  case  : — c{  A  fine, 
healthy-looking  child  of  a  strong  Irish  woman  died  at  13  weeks  of 


*  The  most  outrageous  and  infamous  of  all  the  vile  practices  of  which  nurses  are  guilty,  and 
of  which  nursery  maids  avail  themselves  to  get  rid  of  nursing  or  attending  to  their  young 
charge  for  a  short  lime,  is  that  of  holding  children  by  their  feet,  their  heads  pendant  to  the  earth, 
and  swinging  them  to  and  fro.  This  is  the  common  practice  of  Irish  nurses  and  servants.  (I 
hope  that  I  may  not  be  charged  with  slander.)  I  vouch  for  the  fact  ;  not  a  child  of  my  own— and 
I  have  six — having  ever  escaped  this  treatment,  notwithstanding  every  watchfulness.  I  know  it  to 
have  occurred  in  numerous  families.  When  reprimanded  for  such  conduct,  the  reply  of  the  nurse 
always  is — "  Sure  we  do  it  in  Ireland  to  put  the  children  to  slape  [sleep].''  How  many  cases  of 
hydrocephalus,  marasmus,  and  nervous  diseases,  are  thus  superinduced,  it  is  impossible  even  to 
surmise. 
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age,  by  a  convulsion  fit.  My  suspicions  as  to  its  having  had  improper 
food,  were  not  well  founded.  The  mother  was  anxious  to  have  the 
cause  of  death  ascertained,  and  I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  organs  severally  were  for  the 
most  part  healthy  ;  the  stomach  contained  only  a  little  milk  ;  there 
existed  no  error  upon  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  intestines  ;  skin  per- 
fectly healthy.  The  capsules  of  the  incisor  teeth  were  large  and  very 
vascular,  and  much  more  advanced  than  usual.  The  cartilaginous  rim 
of  the  lower-jaw  was  attempted  to  be  removed,  with  a  view  of  exposing 
the  capsules  fcof  the  teeth  ;  but  these  were  so  unusually  distended  with 
fluid,  that  the  instrument  cut  into  them  and  let  it  escape."  Here  was 
an  example  of  dental  development  proceeding  too  hastily,  and  a  proof 
of  augmented  arterial,  vascular  and  nervous  action. 
September,  1849. 


PHILIP  PIN  EL, 

Son  of  a  village  medical  man,  and  of  a  mother,  a  model  of  piety,  with  a 
numerous  family  and  very  moderate  fortune,  at  an  early  age  freed  himself 
from  all  dependence,  got  a  medical  education  by  teaching  mathematics 
and  philosophy — reached  his  degree  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  ;  his  leisure 
from  private  and  public  teaching  he  laboriously  employed  in  medicine, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  Greek,  English,  and  as  medical  journalist  and 
editor.  His  compositions,  elegant,  finished,  passed  as  master-pieces  of 
Latinity.  His  thoughts,  consequent  to  the  furious  mental  alienation  of  a 
young,  cherished  friend,  turned  towards  such  affections.  Jn  a  house  then 
established  for  them,  he  put  the  first  sufferer,  under  innovations  (endearing 
Pinel  to  posterity)  liberty  to  the  peaceable  ;  force,  but  to  quell  dange- 
rous violence ;  so  moderate,  the  sufferer's  remnant  of  reason  yields  to 
it  without  offence.  The  profound  rule  of  Celsus,  "  Gerere  se  pro  cnjus- 
que  natural  characterized  his  practice;  pity,  respect,  discretion,  justice, 
whose  soft  control  he  recognized  over  the  most  ungovernable.  Six  years' 
success  consecrated  these  high  principles.  In  1792,  he  wrote  a  prize 
memoir,  "  Treatment  of  Disordered  Mind,"  displaying  such  talent  and 
character,  that  Cousin,  Thouret,  Cabanis,  administrators  of  the  Paris  Hos- 
pitals, thought  him  most  fit  to  remedy  the  deplorable,  revolting  condition 
of  the  Hospital  Bicetre,  receptacle  of  insane  men.  The  face  of  things 
changed  entirely.  After  two  years  of  kindness,  he  was  called  to  the 
holy  duties  of  humanity  for  such  abuses  in  the  Hospital  Salpetriere,  re- 
ceptacle of  insane  women.  His  spirit  of  reform  has  been  maintained  ; — 
happy  legacy,  confided  to  his  pupil,  Esquirol,  followed  out,  extended  to 
the  minutest  details.  Salpetriere  is  in  the  first  rank  of  asylums  conse- 
crated to  sorrow  ;  disease  is  better  classed,  observed,  understood,  described. 

Having  furnished  several  sketches,  he  published,  1801,  1809,  "  Men- 
tal Alienation."  *    It  bears,  most  evidently,  the  impress  of  originality  ; 

*My  attention  was  turned  to  it,  1809,  by  Thomas  I.  Parker,  M.D.,  physician  of  Boston  Aims- 
House,  now  of*  7  Mason  street,  as  we  witnessed  the  deep  sobs  of  a  young-  melancholic,  emphati- 
cally, thrillingly  breaking  a  long  silence,  "  was  ever  any  one  half  so  wretched  as  I !  "       G.  P. 
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penetrates,  more  profoundly  than  his  predecessors,  into  the  nature  of  ma- 
nia, whose  energy  we  should  be  content  to  moderate,  that  it  may  tend 
freely  to  its  close.  Appliances,  spontaneous  obstacles  may  precipitate  it 
to  unhappy  issue,  cause  it  to  re-appear  and  perpetuate  it.  His  work  will 
ever  be  of  infinite  value  for  its  facts,  method,  views,  moral  lessons ;  phy- 
sicians' and  administrators'  manual.  Justice,  the  most  impressive  autho- 
rity, to  be  heard  and  felt  in  all  that  surrounds,  touches  or  interests  suffer- 
ers ;  all  that  can  enter  into  establishments  for  them,  he  indicates,  foresees, 
regulates  in  advance.  May  his  touching  solicitude  survive  him,  the 
kindness  he  exemplified  extend  and  be  perpetuated  by  his  counsels  ! 

In  his  eighty-second  year,  his  vigorous  constitution  yielded.  Nume- 
rous enlightened  pupils,  the  glory  of  Medicine,  pressed  round  his  dying 
bed.  A  crowd  of  the  wretched,  whose  father  and  consoler  he  was,  even 
paralytics,  dragged  themselves  to  his  burial,  October,  1826,  grief  render- 
ing homage  to  his  worth  ! 

The  foregoing  is  from  a  deliberate  eulogy,  not  in  the  warmth  or  ex- 
aggeration from  recent  bereavement,  but  nearly  two  years  after,  by  his 
successor,  aged  56,  the  late  Dr.  Pariset,  organ  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. He  sets  forth  the  actual  and  prospective  value  of  Pinel's  achieve- 
ments in  a  department  of  enlightened  beneficence,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  characterized  by  great  amelioration. 


NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

[The  following  report  of  a  public  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  cho- 
lera is  not  very  flattering  to  medical  science — showing  the  little  that 
is  really  known  by  physicians  in  common  with  others,  of  the  true  nature 
of  this  scourge  of  mankind.  The  discussion  took  place  at  a  meeting 
of  the  South  London  Medical  Society,  August  16th,  which  was  called 
for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  treatment  of  cholera.  The 
Lancet  states  that  about  fifty  professional  gentlemen  were  present ; 
Mr.  Hilton,  F.R.C.S.,  in  the  chair.] 

The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  respecting  both  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera  and  its  nature.  As  respects  its  communicability,  Mr. 
Wright,  Dr.  Murphy,  Dr.  Barlow,  Mr.  B.  Evans,  and  Dr.  Hughes, 
stated  their  belief  in  the  contagion  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Dendy,  &c5  were  of  an  opposite  opinion. 

Mr.  Hicks  thought  that  cholera  cases  might  be  divided  into  three 
classes  ;  first,  those  depending  upon  neglected  diarrhoea,  which  might 
probably  have  existed  for  the  greater  part  of  a  fortnight.  This  class  of 
cases  was  amenable  to  treatment.  The  next  class  was  infected  with  a 
poison  of  a  more  serious  character  ;  attacks  were  attended  by  purging 
and  vomiting,  but  still  the  patients  were  not  in  a  complete  state  of  col- 
lapse, and  the  disease  might  be  checked  at  this  stage  if  the  patient 
were  not  too  far  gone  in  a  state  of  collapse.  But  in  the  third  stage, 
where  the  patients  were  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse,  although  he 
had  applied  mustard  poultices,  together  with  brandy,  chloroform,  ether, 
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ammonia,  and  other  stimulants,  yet  in  no  cases  at  this  stage  had  these 
remedies  been  attended  with  success.  With  regard  to  the  second  class 
of  cases,  at  least,  he  believed  the  disease  was  not  contagious. 

Dr.  Murphy  regarded  all  epidemics  as  contagious.  He  believed  that 
the  cholera  was  communicable  even  from  a  dead  body.  With  regard  to 
the  treatment  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  he  feared  that  he  only  knew  what 
remedies  did  no  harm,  for  he  knew  of  no  certain  means  of  cure.  The 
cause  of  death  in  cholera  was  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  exuding  and 
passing  from  the  blood  to  the  intestines.  He  (Dr.  Murphy)  was  the 
first  medical  man  who  ever  used  saline  injections.  Out  of  32  cases  at 
Liverpool,  in  1831-32,  in  which  he  had  used  saline  injections,  eight  re- 
covered, and  the  rest  died.  These  eight  were  the  youngest  persons ; 
the  older  persons  always  died  under  this  treatment  ;  and  as  there  was 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  eight  recoveries  would  have  been  effect- 
ed without  the  saline  injections,  they  were  given  up.  When  the  col- 
lapse stage  arrived,  unless  galvanism  did  something,  no  other  remedy 
was  capable  of  propelling  the  crassamentum  of  the  blood  through  the 
veins,  separated  as  it  was  from  the  serum. 

Dr.  Barlow  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  respecting  the  impo- 
tence of  medical  treatment  when  the  disease  was  malignant,  and  had 
arrived  at  its  latter  stages.  The  worst  cases  that  he  had  seen,  where 
recovery  had  followed,  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  ;  perhaps  a  little 
calomel  and  camphor  had  been  given,  but  the  patient  had  not  been  ex- 
hausted by  over-heat,  or  the  heaping  up  of  bed-clothes. 

Dr.  Rees  had  tried  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  surface  ;  char- 
coal had  also  been  greatly  recommended,  and  he  had  used  carbonic  acid. 
The  calomel-and-opium  treatment  had  also  been  freely  tried,  and  he  was 
now  trying  bichloride  of  mercury  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  had  seen,  no  single 
plan,  lie  repeated,  showed  any  great  advantage  over  any  other.  But, 
whatever  plan  of  treatment  he  adopted  in  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  he 
always  applied  water  to  the  surface,  and  gave  saline  fluids  for  drink. 
These  two  remedies  did  not  attack  the  causes  of  the  disease,  but  they 
tended  to  supply  that  which  was  leaving  the  system,  and  the  practitioner 
had  then  to  look  for  something  to  neutralize  the  poison.  The  true 
remedy  for  the  disease  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  found  to  be  something 
that  would  unite  with  animal  poison,  such  as  bichloride  of  mercury, 
arsenic,  creosote,  tannin,  &lc. 

Mr.  B.  Evans  said  that  the  treatment  he  had  adopted  with  the  most 
success,  had  been  to  give  one  dose  of  three  or  four  grains  of  opium,  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  calomel  ;  and  if  the  patient  were  not  in 
the  actual  state  of  collapse,  he  found  this  efficacious,  if  followed  up  with 
ice  occasionally,  given  internally,  and  plenty  of  water,  stimulating  the 
body  with  mustard. 

Dr.  Crisp  stated  that  he  had  read  with  much  interest  the  letters  of 
Dr.  Ayre,  of  Hull,  in  the  Lancet,  detailing  the  successful  results  that  had 
followed  the  administration  of  two  grains  of  calomel  every  ten  minutes, 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  occasionally  in  a 
little  water.    He  had  tried  it  in  one  case,  and  he  could  not  give  a  better 
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proof  of  his  confidence  in  this  treatment,  than  by  saying  that  if  he  were 
attacked  by  cholera,  he  would  take  two  grains  of  calomel  every  ten 
minutes,  with  one  or  two  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  at  intervals. 

Mr.  Mitchell  had  tried  Dr.  Ayre's  plan  in  one  instance  with  perfect 
success.  A  man  had  staggered  into  his  surgery  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  how  he  had  managed  to  get  there  in  such  a  condition  was  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  him.  He  recommended  his  assistant,  who  attended  the 
man,  to  try  Dr.  Ayre's  remedy,  and  this,  accompanied  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wet  sheet,  restored  the  action  to  the  skin  ;  the  man  had  a  dis- 
tinct pulse,  although  when  he  entered  his  (Mr.  Mitchell's)  surgery,  he 
had  no  pulse  whatever,  and  he  had  since  rallied,  and  would,  he  had 
no  doubt,  recover,  although  he  had  no  hopes  of  him  when  he  left 
his  surgery.  He  had  not  seen  so  satisfactory  a  case  of  recovery  as 
from  following  Dr.  Ayre's  remedy,  in  conjunction  with  the  wet  sheet. 

Mr.  Dendy  believed  that  the  only  real  antidote  for  cholera  was  calomel. 

Dr.  Hughes  said  he  knew  very  little  of  the  subject  matter  of  discussion 
when  he  entered  the  room,  and  now  he  knew  less.  (A  laugh.)  All  the 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  appeared  to  hold  different  opinions  as  to  the 
best  remedy  for  cholera.  It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  public 
press  to  suppose  that  drains  and  cesspools  produced  cholera  ;  but  if  they 
were  right,  then  the  commissioners  of  public  health  had  adopted  the 
very  means  likely  to  produce  that  complaint.  Instead  of  taking  their 
measures  years  ago,  they  had  stirred  up  all  sorts  of  abominations.  They 
had  removed  dunghills  and  cesspools,  and  added  fuel  tenfold  to  the  fire 
that  existed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Never  since  he  could  recollect  had  there 
been  such  accumulations  of  abominable  odors  as  since  the  Health  of 
Towns'  Commission  had  attempted  to  purify  the  atmosphere.  (A  laugh, 
and  hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Casey  had  seen  cases  in  which  the  kind  of  active  mercurial  treat- 
ment recommended  by  Dr.  Ayre  and  others  had  been  pushed  too  far, 
and  where  a  fatal  vomiting  had  supervened. 

Mr.  Waterworth  said,  the  calomel  treatment  had  been  tried  in  1832, 
and  had  failed.  Until  they  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  this  poi- 
son, whether  it  was  in  the  nervous  system  or  in  the  blood,  it  was  im- 
possible and  useless  to  go  into  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  (!)  In  cases 
in  which  collapse  had  taken  place  he  thought  he  had  seen  more  recove- 
ries where  nothing  had  been  done  than  where  he  had  interfered,  if  the 
power  of  nature  were  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  poison. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  meeting  should  adjourn  until  that  day 
fortnight. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  would  take 
place  in  the  early  part  of  October.  They  had  not  acquired  much  ?'w.for- 
mation  to-night  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
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Fiske  Fund. — The  Fund  thus  designated  was  established  through  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Dr.  Fiske,  who,  stimulated  by  a  laudable  desire  for 
the  advancement  of  Medical  Science  and  the  improvement  of  its  cultiva- 
tors, bequeathed,  in  trust,  to  the  President  and  two  Vice  Presidents,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  certain  funds,  the  major 
part  of  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  annually  appropriated  as  premiums 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  such  subject  or  subjects  as  the  Trustees  may, 
from  time  to  time,  see  fit  to  select  and  announce  for  the  purpose.  By 
means  of  this  Fund,  many  valuable  productions  have  been  furnished  to  the 
profession.  The  last  award  by  the  Trustees  was  a  premium  of  fifty  dol- 
lars to  Dr.  Henry  Grafton  Clarke,  of  Boston,  the  recently  appointed  City 
Physician,  for  the  best  Dissertation  on  Ship  Fever,  its  history,  nature,  and 
best  mode  of  treatment.  This,  we  understand,  will  soon.be  published,  and 
from  the  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  the  judges,  we  are  led  to  anticipate  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  disease,  which,  for  several 
years  past,  has  committed  serious  ravages,  especially  among  the  emigrant 
population;  and  has  proved  fatal  to  more  than  one  individual,  who,  by  ac- 
quirements, skill,  and  assiduous  application  to  the  duties  of  a  profession 
fraught  with  anxious  cares  and  heavy  responsibilities,  gave  early  promise 
of  becoming  eminent  among  their  brethren. 

The  Trustees  have  selected,  for  the  year  1849-50,  the  two  following 
subjects,  and  offer  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  dissertation  on 
each ;  viz. 

1.  The  History  of  Medical  Delusions  of  the  present  and  former  times. 

2.  Asiatic  Cholera  (so  called),  its  history,  nature,  and  best  mode  of 
treatment. 

The  first  of  these  subjects  presents  a  wide  field  for  research  and  investi- 
gation, and  furnishes  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  nice  skill  and 
discriminating  judgment  in  separating  truth  from  error,  in  exposing  the 
fallacious  doctrines,  pointing  out  the  erroneous  views,  and  stripping  off 
their  garb  and  exhibiting  in  their  naked  deformity  the  gross  impositions 
that  have  prevailed,  and  still  do  prevail,  and  which,  settiag  reason  at  defi- 
ance, or  rather  taking  the  reason  prisoner,  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
lips,  but  break  it  to  the  hopes  ;  and  annually  rob  the  purses,  ruin  the  health 
and  destroy  the  lives  of  thousands  of  deluded  victims.  As  the  Trustees 
do  not  define  what  they  mean  by  delusions,  we  presume  each  writer  is  left 
to  decide  for  himself,  among  the  host  of  "  pathies,"  "  ologies  "  and  "  isms  " 
of  the  present  day  and  former  periods. 

As  regards  the  second  subject  of  inquiry,  the  extensive  and  afflicting 
ravages  of  the  disease  during  the  present  season,  are  too  vividly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  all  to  render  any  argument  necessary,  in  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  thoroughly  minute  investigation  of  it.  in  all  its  bearings  and 
dependencies. 

Competitors  are  expected  to  transmit,  free  of  expense,  to  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of 
May,  1S50,  their  dissertations,  with  a  motto  written  thereupon,  and  accom- 
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panied  by  a  sealed  letter  having  the  same  motto  inscribed  upon  the  outside, 
and  their  name  and  place  of  residence  within.  The  award  of  the  Trustees 
will  be  made  known  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical 
Society,  to  be  held  at  Providence,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  1850. 
The  Trustees  consist  of  S.  Augustus  Arnold,  M.D.,  of  Providence  ;  Geo. 
Capron,  M.D.,  of  do. ;  and  Hiram  Allen,  M.D.,  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.  The 
Secretary  is  Thomas  H.  Webb,  of  Boston. 

Considering  the  importance  of  investigations  like  these  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  we  trust  that  our  editorial  brethren  (through  the  Union),  not 
only  of  Medical  Journals,  but  of  the  Journals  of  the  day,  generally,  will 
take  some  notice  of  the  above. 


City  Quacks. — Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  although  there  is  not  far 
from  three  hundred  medical  practitioners  in  Boston,  quacks  are  admira- 
bly sustained  among  us,  and  compete  successfully  with  men  distinguished 
for  their  high  moral  and  professional  attainments.  They  obtain  better 
fees,  and  more  prompt  payment,  than  surgeons  and  physicians  of  acknow- 
ledged skill  and  elevated  social  position,  and  speedily  accumulate  property. 
Under  assumed  names,  such  as  Peters,  Dow,  Harrington,  &c,  a  phalanx  of 
infamous  knaves  fatten  in  their  hiding  places,  without  knowing  or  caring 
to  know  anything  more  about  medicine,  than  they  do  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  new  planet  Neptune.  One  of  these  despicable  fellows,  under  a  false 
name,  is  the  owner  of  several  valuable  houses,  and  is  probably  rapidly 
accumulating  more.  All  this  work  of  deception  and  misrepresentation  is 
carried  on  in  places  called  offices — so  arranged  that  a  series  of  small  apart- 
ments communicate  with  the  central  den,  in  which  the  great  spider  sits, 
where  he  can  command  the  whole,  and  entangle  the  victims  in  the  meshes 
of  his  web,  as  they  enter.  By  a  continual  display  of  advertisements, 
cunningly  devised,  one  unacquainted  with  the  wickedness  of  their  vocation 
would  suppose  that  these  vultures  were  the  leading  physicians  of  Boston, 
who  had  the  confidence  of  the  citizens,  and  were  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
From  their  thrift,  the  amount  of  venereal  practice  may  be  inferred,  since 
these  vampires  fleece  every  one  who  calls,  and  none  dare  to  resist  or 
complain  to  the  police,  for  fear  of  exposing  their  own  immoral  condition  ; 
and  thus  the  quacks  of  Boston  are  triumphantly  on  the  high  road  to  for- 
tune. A  police  oversight  should  be  instituted — they  are  taking  fees  by 
false  pretences,  and  they  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  violated  law,  as 
other  villains  do  when  detected  in  illegal  practices. 

There  is  another  order  of  quacks,  who  make  bitters  and  liniments,  cure 
cancers  and  swellings  without  surgical  operations,  and  who  have  specifics 
for  all  sorts  of  diseases.  They,  too,  are  in  receipt  of  surprising  fees,  al- 
though inferior  to  those  of  the  venereals.  However,  the  expectation  of 
their  overthrow  is  not  indulged,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade 
those  in  authority  to  recognize  them  as  thieves  and  pickpockets.  A  further 
consideration  of  their  practices,  impudence  and  unprincipled  transactions, 
under  the  pretended  garb  of  reputable  physicians,  is  necessarily  deferred 
to  a  future  day. 


Dr.  SewalVs  Letter  on  the  Cholera. — We  would  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  an  admirable  Letter  on  Cholera,  communicated  for  the  Jour- 
nal by  Dr.  Page,  whose  commendable  earnestness  to  grasp  the  epidemic 
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from  its  first  origin  in  our  country,  and  search  out  the  host  modes  of  cure, 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  profession.  We  may  anticipate  from  his 
promised  work  all  that  is  worth  knowing  upon  the  subject,  embracing,  as 
we  understand  it  will,  every  mode  of  practice,  from  the  diversified  systems 
of  medicine,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  have  been  made  applicable 
to  this  wide-spread,  mysterious  and  desolating  plague.  Dr.  Sewall's  letter 
is  among  the  ablest  and  best  written  that  we  have  seen  from  any  quarter; 
and  we  hope  its  perusal  will  awaken  a  like  spirit  in  others  to  carefully 
note  the  character  of  all  new  epidemics,  their  symptoms  and  treatment, 
for  permanent  record  in  our  Journal. 


Boston  Pauper  Lunatic  Hospital. — A  better  manager  for  an  institution 
like  this,  could  not  be  found  than  the  present  incumbent,  Dr.  Sted- 
man  ;  yet  there  are  a  few  disturbing  spirits,  it  seems,  persons  of  en- 
vious minds,  who  hope  for  distinction  by  constantly  annoying  and 
menacing  the  best  officers  in  the  city  government.  Having  no  talent 
but  that  for  intrigue,  it  was  obviously  their  intention  to  have  thrown  Dr. 
Stedman  overboard  week  before  last,  by  balloting  for  half  a  dozen  gentle- 
men. Yet  they  happened  to  make  some  mistake  in  their  calculations,  and 
Dr.  Stedman,  to  their  astonishment,  says  report,  was  re-elected  on  the  part 
of  the  Council.  No  thanks  to  them — for  they  will  kick  him  out  of  the 
premises  whenever  they  feel  sure  of  accomplishing  the  mean  design.  Dr. 
Butler,  now  the  admirable  Superintendent  of  the  Hariford  Retreat,  was 
driven  away  from  South  Boston  in  a  similar  manner,  to  the  lasting  disgrace 
of  those  who  compelled  him  to  leave.  Dr.  Stedman  has  given  such  abun- 
dant evidence  of  his  qualifications  to  conduct  a  lunatic  establishment,  that 
his  friends  are  hoping  that  he  maybe  elected  to  some  of  the  larger  asylums 
which  are  organized  in  the  United  States,  in  which  his  genius,  instead 
of  being  cramped,  and  his  suggestions  under-estimated  and  thwarted,  might 
have  an  ample  sphere  for  benevolent  and  scientific  action.  That  his  des- 
tiny may  ultimately  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  cabal  such  as  is  sometimes 
found  among  common  councilmen,  who  would  oppress  and  destroy  him 
if  they  could,  is  the  fervent  wish  of  those  who  understand  his  moral  worth 
and  high  professional  claims. 

Polypus  Uteri. — Dr.  W.  A.  Gillespie,  of  Louisa  Co.,  Va.,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  gives  the  following  description  of  an  instrument  used  by  him  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

I  have  used  successfully  a  very  simple  instrument  for  applying  the 
ligature  to  polypus  uteri,  which  is  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  complex 
double  canula.  The  annexed  is  a  figure  of  a  single  canula  (a  clyster 
pipe  will  answer  if  long 

enough).    A<  the  canula,      A   A  , — x  y  

perforated  at  the  letter1^ 
B,  through  which  a  sun  " 
cord  is  passed  having  a 
knot  at  B  to  confine  it.  The  ligature  then  passes  down  through  the  canula, 
making  a  loop  at  C  (in  which  the  polypus  is  to  be  included).  The  liga- 
ture is  then  passed  back  throui^the  canula  and  out  at  D.  In  applying 
the  ligature,  pass  the  loop  c^er  the  polypus  with  the  finger  up  to  the 
cervix  polypi ;  then  by  drawing  the  cord  tightly  at  D  you  make  effectual 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  polypus ;  then  by  wrapping  the  ligature 
tightly  around  the  canula  at  B,  you  secure  it.  The  ligature  can  be  readily 
tightened,  slackened  or  removed. 
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Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — At  a  meeting-  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  residing  in  Boston  nnd  Chersea,  held  on 
Monday,  Sept.  1 7 1 h ,  1849,  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams  in  the  Chair,  it  was  voted  to 
accept  the  charter  granted  by  the  Counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Sept.  24lh,  1S49, 
the  following:  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  current  year  :  John 
Jeffries,  M.D.,  President ;  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Vice  President ;  E. 
Whitney  Blake,  M.D..  Secretary;  Ephraim  Buck,  M.D.,  Treasurer;  W. 
E.  Coal'e,  M.D.,  Librarian;  Z."  B.  Adams,  M.D.,  and  N  B.  ShurtlefT, 
M.D.,  Committee  of  Supervision.  Certain  by-laws  were  then  passed,  and 
the  Fee  bill  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  with  instructions  to  report 
in  one  week. 


The  late  Ejndemic  in  Boston. — It  will  he  seen  by  our  weekly  report  that  the  cholera  is  no  longer 
in  the  city  as  an  epidemic.  Of  the  5  deaths  from  the  disease  last  week.  3  were  individuals  just 
arrived  from  other  places,  and  the  other  two  were  at  the  city  institutions.  Although  its  ravages 
here  have  been  light  compared  with  those  of  some  other  places,  yet  it  has  numbered  over  GOO 
victims  during  the  three  months  of  its  prevalence,  and  has  increased  the  mortality  of  the  city,  dur- 
ing some  weeks,  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  weekly  average.  By  reference  to  the 
last  page  of  to-day's  Journal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cholera  increased  in  London  during  the  same 
time  it  was  increasing  in  Boston  ;  and  that  the  week  last  mentioned  there,  and  which  was  the  most 
fatal,  was  the  one  which  gave  the  largest  number  of  deaths  here.  It  will  aLo  be  seen  that  while 
the  total  mortality  during  that  week  was  in  London  about  one  in  1,000  of  the  Inhabitants,  in  Bos- 
ton it  was  not  far  from  one  i  i  500  !  The  cholera,  likewise,  was  more  fatal  here  than  there — carry- 
ing oft",  during  the  same  week,  one  in  1,200  in  Boston,  and  one  in  1,800  in  London.  The  full 
statistical  report  of  the  disease  in  this  city,  which  was  alluded  to  a  fortnight  since,  has  been  delayed 
on  account  of  the  City  Registrar  having  a  similar  one  in  contemplation,  which  will  be  in  every 
respect  what  is  desired  for  the  Journal — excepting  the  methods  of  treatment,  wh  ch  must,  if  fur- 
nished at  all,  come  from  other  sources. 


Medical  Miscellany. — There  have  lately  died  in  New  Braintree,  a  town  of  less  than  700  inhabit- 
ants, seven  persons  whose  aggregate  ages  amounted  to  600  years.  Average  age,  85  5-7  years  ; 
two  were  over  76,  three  over  80,  one  was  94,  and  one  100. — A  fossil  ape  is  said  to  have  been 
found  lately  in  the  upper  tertiary  stratum  at  .Montpelier,  Yt. — On  the  17th  ult.,  a  London  jury,  de 
lunatico,  &c,  decided  lhat  Miss  Fisher,  a  maiden  lady,  formerly  a  governess  was  insane.  Her 
uncle  left  to  her  mother  some  time  ago,  a  fortune  of  £t0,000  The  result  was  that  both  mother 
and  daughter  lost  their  wits. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ladd  died  at  St.  Stephens',  N.  B.,  at  the  age  of  111 
years,  July  21st. — A  grandmother,  61  years  of  age.  at  Indianapolis,  nursed  her  grandchild  and 
reared  it ;  the  mother  having  died  when  it  was  four  months  old. — Dr.  Sloan,  of  New  Albany,  Ind., 
recently  restored  a  clergyman  to  perfect  vision,  who  had  been  blind  from  bir'h. — The  New  Hamp- 
shire Insane  Asylum  has  had  a  windfall  of  nearly  ten  thou-and  dollars,  by  a  bequest. — A  new  kind 
of  spinal  and  abdominal  supporter  is  manufactured  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  that  is  much  admired  ;  par- 
ticulars hereafter. — To  Dr.  T.  J.  W.  Prav,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Stimson,  of  Boston,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  medicinal  properties  of  sulphur,  recently 
published  in  this  Journal. — The  Cleaveland  Plaindealer  mentions  the  death  of  Mr.  Cox,  a  very 
worthy  man,  of  pure  fright,  during  the  raging  of  a  fire  at  his  hou-e. — Yellow  fever  caused  but  16 
deaths  in  New  Orleans  during  the  month  of  August. 


Married, — At  Gilmanton,  N.  II.,  Benjamin  F.  Buries*.  M.D..  of  Andover,  Mass.,  to  Miss 
Mary  N.  Cogswell,  of  G. — Dr.  Geo.  Woodman,  of  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  Miss  J.  Gridley. 


Died, — At  Fort  Columbus,  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  Joseph  P.  Russell,  M.D.,  U.  S.  A.,  60, 
a  native  of  Bennington,  Yt. — At  Andover,  Mass.,  Horatio  Robinson,  31.  D.,  of  Salem,  45. 


Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday.  September  29th,  109 — 31ales, 
54 — females.  55.  Of  asthma,  1— disease  of  the  brain.  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  16 — -dysentery,  15 
— diarrhoea,  6 — consumption,  11 — dropsy  of  the  head,  1 — typhus  fever,  3 — typhoid  fever,  3 — 
disease  of  the  heart,  1 — hooping  cough,  2 — infantile  diseases,  13 — disease  of  the  kidneys,  1 — 
cholera  infantum,  2— debility,  1 — scarlatina,  2 — intermittent  fever.  2 — drowned,  1 — hip  disease,  1 
— cholera  morbus,  2 — marasmus,  2 — teething",  5 — unknown,  1 — old  a<re,  1 — cholera.  5 — dropsy.  2 
— child-bed,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2 — congestion  of  the  brain,  2 — cyanosis,  1 — convul- 
sions, 1 — pneumonia,  1. 

Under  5  years,  57— between  5  and  20  years,  13 — between  20  and  U)  vears,  20— between  40 
and  60  year's,  14— over  60  years,  5.    Americans,  -ib  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  61. 
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Cholera  in  London. — In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  IS,  the  deaths 
in  London  were  2230  ;  of  which  1230  were  by  cholera,  188  by  diarrhoea. 
The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  last  seven  weeks  were  1070,  1369, 
1741,  1931,  1967,  1909,  and  2230  ;  the  deaths  from  cholera,  152,  339,  67S, 
7S3,  926,  823,  and  1230.  The  deaths  from  cholera  exceed  those  in  the 
previous  week  by  407.  The  population  is  about  2,206,000  ;  so  that  nearly 
one  in  1000  of  the  inhabitants  now  die  weekly.  Of  the  1230  persons  who 
died  from  cholera,  318  were  under  the  age  of  15;  721  were  15 — 60,  and 
191  were  60  and  upwards  ;  it  carries  off  an  excessive  proportion  of  people 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Of  6194  persons  who  have  died  of  cholera  in  Lon- 
don since  Sept.,  1848,  3524  died  on  the  South  side  of  the  Thames.  It  has 
now  crossed  the  river.  The  Registrar-general  remarks — "  Looking  to  the 
authentic  reports  of  the  effects  of  general  sanitary  measures,  and  of  effi- 
cient medical  relief  placed  within  the  reach,  or  carried  to  the  homes,; of 
the  people,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  measures  now  in  operation  are 
unequal  to  the  emergency.  The  classes  which  have  the  greatest  claim 
for  public  succor  are  not  idle  habitual  paupers,  but  the  hard-working 
artizan  ;  yet  it  is  stated  that  in  some  parishes  the  arrangements  are  such 
that  medical  relief  is  not  procurable  directly  from  the  district  medical 
officers,  who  are,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  powers,  discharging  their 
painful  duties  with  praiseworthy  diligence  and  humanity.  In  a  disease 
which  so  often  attacks  in  the  night,  and  is  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
poor  have  to  procure  their  orders  before  they  can  be  treated  /" — Lancet. 


Case  of  a  Negro  Woman  who  gave  birth  to  Twins  of  Different  Color. 
By  R.  Carter,  M.D.,  of  Virginia. — I  promised  you  when  I  left  Phila- 
delphia, that  on  reaching  home,  I  would  try  and  find  out  something  con- 
cerning the  woman  who  had  twins,  the  children  being  unlike  in  color. 
The  following  is  what  I  have  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  case.  The 
negro  woman  Winny  is  23  years  old,  of  good  constitution,  and  as  black 
as  the  ace  of  spades.  She  has  borne  three  children  previously  to  this  la- 
bor. She  states  that  in  the  month  of  April,  1848,  she  had  connection 
with  a  white  man,  and  on  the  day  following  with  a  black  one.  Some 
week  or  ten  days  elapsed,  when  her  catamenia  failed  to  appear.  After 
this  she  had  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  the  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing beimr  more  distressing  than  in  her  previous  pregnancies.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1849,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  she  was  delivered  of  twins. 
The  dark-colored  child  was  first  delivered,  and  afterwards  the  mulatto. 
The  children  were  robust  at  birth.  One  of  them  is  a  mulatto,  and  the 
other  is  as  dark  as  negro  children  generally  are.  The  woman  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  begotten  by  different  fathers,  and  this  is  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  all  have  come  who  have  seen  the  children. — Med.  Examiner. 


Medical  Men  in  Congress. — G.  N.  Fitch,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Rush  Medical  College,  has  been  elect- 
ed to  Congress  from  the  Northern  District  in  Indiana.  Aside  from  giving 
any  expression  of  a  political  partizan  character,  we  believe  he  will  be  an 
able  and  efficient  representative.  We  hope  he  may,  by  efforts  in  pro- 
curing a  law  against  patenting  nostrums,  even  more  highly  distinguish 
himself,  than  has  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Ohio,  by  the  Drug  Inspection  Law.  It 
is  high  time  the  national  government  had  withdrawn  its  patronage  from 
the  quackery  of  patenting  medical  compounds  and  systems  of  practice,— 
North  Western  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    A    GALVANIC    APPARATUS    FOR  APPLYING 
CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC  AS  A  COUNTER-IRRITANT. 

BY  THOMAS  SMITH,    M.D.,    FORMERLY    PHYSICIAN    TO    THE  LEEDS    PUBLIC  DISPENSARY, 
AND  TO  THE  CHELTENHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY. 

Electricity  and  galvanism  having  of  late  years  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  treatment  of  several  diseases,  the  following  observations 
on  the  utility  of  galvanism  will,  I  trust,  be  found  interesting.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  galvanism 
as  a  counter-irritant,  finding  it  less  painful  than  the  usual  modes,  such 
as  moxas,  setons,  issues,  he.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  ap- 
paratus I  employ,  and  of  my  method  of  using  it. 

A  piece  of  perforated  zinc  is  fastened  or  riveted  to  a  piece  of  plati- 
nized silver,  or,  what  will  do  equally  as  well,  and  which  I  generally 
use,  a  sixpence,  shilling,  or  half-crown,  according  to  the  size  required. 
The  apparatus  thus  prepared  is  to  be  applied  with  the  zinc  surface 
next  to  the  body,  the  silver  being  uppermost ;  over  this  I  place  a  piece 
of  spongio-piline,  previously  moistened  in  salt  and  water,  and  retain 
the  whole  in  close  apposition  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a  few  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster.  At  the  expiration  of  every  twelve  hours,  the  battery 
should  be  removed  and  washed  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  re-applied 
as  before.  At  the  end  of  twelve  days,  a  deep  white  eschar  is  formed, 
from  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  zinc.  This  may  easily  be  detached, 
or  allowed  to  slough  out  of  itself,  which  generally  happens  about  the 
fifteenth  day,  leaving  a  healthy-looking  sore.  By  reversing  the  gal- 
vanic apparatus,  that  is,  applying  the  silvered  surface  to  the  wound,  it 
will  be  found  to  heal  up  quickly  ;  or  it  may  be  made  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  discharge,  by  introducing  split  peas  into  the  opening,  or 
by  dressing  it  night  and  morning  with  savine  cerate.  Where,  however, 
time  is  an  object,  and  it  is  desirable  quickly  to  induce  counter-irritation, 
this  may  easily  and  speedily  be  effected  by  first  removing  the  cuticle 
either  by  means  of  liquor  ammoniae  fortissimus,  or  of  acetum  cantharidis, 
and  then  applying  the  battery  to  the  denuded  surface,  and  afterwards 
proceeding  as  in  the  former  case.  In  this  manner  the  same  effects  are 
produced  in  from  four  to  six  days,  as  would  require  twelve  days  by  the 
other  method.  If  the  latter  plan  be  adopted,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  patient  to  complain  of  a  gnawing  pain  in  the  part  towards  the 
10 
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evening  of  the  third  day,  which,  if  not  relieved,  makes  him  restless  and 
uncomfortable  ;  a  mild  opiate,  administered  at  bed-time,  has  generally 
had  the  effect  of  soothing  the  irritation,  and  preventing  its  future  oc- 
currence. In  delicate  females,  where  it  is  desirable  not  to  create  more 
pain  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  induction  of  counter-irritation, 
the  first  plan  is  decidedly  preferable.  I  have  observed,  on  three  oc- 
casions, where  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  patient  had  previously  rendered 
the  exhibition  of  opium  or  its  preparations  inadmissible,  that  during  the 
action  of  the  battery  they  have  produced  the  most  tranquillizing  effects. 
Acting  upon  this  inference,  would  it  not  be  well  in  such  constitutions 
as  are  known  to  be  susceptible  to  injurious  impressions  from  a  dose  of 
any  opiate,  previously  to  irritate  the  cuticular  surface  by  electricity  or 
galvanism  ?  I  subjoin  a  few  cases  illustrative  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
mode  of  treating  disease,  in  conjunction  with  other  general  treatment. 

Case  1. — In  the  autumn  of  1847,  1  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman 
laboring  under  the  more  prominent  symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
He  had  already  been  subjected  to  a  pretty  active  course  of  general 
treatment,  among  which  repeated  blisters,  expectorants,  cod-liver  oil, 
iodine  and  its  compounds,  had  formed  a  prominent  part.  After  trying 
a  variety  of  the  more  useful  adjuvants  in  such  cases  without  deriving 
much  benefit,  I  recommended  an  issue.  My  patient  objecting  to  the 
use  of  caustic,  of  which  he  had  formerly  had  experience,  I  substituted 
a  couple  of  batteries,  made  with  a  shilling  and  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc,  and  applied  one  under  each  clavicle.  As  soon  as  the  eschar 
was  removed,  the  wound  was  dressed  occasionally  with  savine  oint- 
ment for  about  two  months.  The  batteries  were  then  again  applied 
to  another  part  of  the  chest,  in  a  line  with  the  clavicles,  and  the  old 
sores  allowed  to  heal  up.  This  process  was  continued  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  months.  He  was  ordered  light  nourishing  food,  to  avoid  all  hot 
diluents  and  sloppy  dishes,  to  drink  moderately  of  malt  liquor,  and  to 
exercise  himself  freely  when  the  weather  was  favorable.  To  relieve 
the  distressing  cough,  which  occasioned  racking  pains  and  restless  nights, 
I  prescribed  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  the  water-hemlock  seeds,  made 
in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  of  the  bruised  seeds  to  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  with  half  a  drachm  of  chloric  ether,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  tincture  of  squills.  As  tonics,  he  took  occasionally  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  quinine,  calumba,  with  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  spirits 
of  turpentine.  When  I  last  saw  him  he  had  regained  his  healthy  looks. 
His  cough  had  entirely  left  him  ;  morning  expectoration  of  a  mucous 
character  alone  remained  ;  the  appetite  had  improved  ;  and  the  per- 
spirations had  ceased.  He  had,  within  the  last  six  months,  gained 
fourteen  pounds  in  weight.  This  I  regard  as  a  very  favorable  indica- 
tion, though  one  on  which  too  much  reliance  ought  not  to  be  placed. 
A  slight  dulness  still  remained  on  the  inner  third  of  the  left  clavicular 
region,  together  with  increased  expiratory  murmur.  These  symptoms, 
I  am  in  hopes,  will  ultimately  yield  ;  at  present,  the  case  wears  a  favora- 
ble aspect. 

Case  II. — A  lady  aged  38,  the  mother  of  six  children,  tall,  of  spare 
habit,  and  sallow  complexion,  applied  to  me  in  November  last,  respect- 
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ing  an  affection  under  which  she  had  been  laboring  for  some  mcnths, 
and  which  had  latterly  increased  considerably  in  severity.  Her  prin- 
cipal symptoms  were,  pains  and  giddiness  in  the  head,  excessive  appetite, 
almost  amounting  to  bulimia,  and  when  in  the  horizontal  position, 
throbbing  of  the  carotids  and  temporal  arteries  to  an  extremely  un- 
comfortable degree.  Heart's  action,  80  in  the  minute — strong,  but  not 
immoderately  so  ;  no  abnormal  bruit  ;  radial  pulsation  regular,  easily 
compressible,  synchronous  with  heart's  action,  but  weak  and  small,  as 
compared  with  the  pulsation  in  the  carotids.  Mouth  frequently  clam- 
my ;  breath  of  an  unpleasant  odor  ;  tongue  furred  in  the  morning, 
gradually  becoming  clean  as  the  day  advanced,  eyes  clear  ;  breathing 
short  and  easily  accelerated,  22  when  quiet,  but  rapidly  increased  by 
motion  to  30  and  upwards,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
arterial  circulation  ;  frequent  sighing  ;  countenance  at  one  time  deadly 
pale,  and  at  another  very  much  flushed  ;  sensation  of  cold  water  run- 
ning down  the  back  ;  occasional  tremors  ;  coldness  of  the  feet,  and 
blueness  of  the  extremities  ;  hands  very  subject  to  chilblains  in  cold  or 
frosty  weather  ;  skin  mostly  cold,  harsh  to  the  touch,  rarely  perspiring  ; 
urine  scanty,  showing  a  copious  deposit  of  the  yellow  lithates,  with  an 
occasional  iridescent  pellicle  ;  pain  in  the  loins  ;  has  been  troubled  with 
leucorrhoea  and  haemorrhoids  ;  bowels  very  costive,  rarely  acting  without 
medicine  ;  faeces  cylindrical,  variable  in  color  and  consistence,  some 
parts  very  dark,  others  clay-colored  ;  great  disinclination  to  muscular  ex- 
ertion ;  tottering  in  the  gait  ;  difficult  progression  ;  frequent  attacks  of 
hysteria.  The  treatment  previous  to  my  seeing  her,  had,  for  the  most 
part,  consisted  of  such  medicines  as  were  thought  best  adapted  for 
dyspepsia,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  more  prominent  hysterical  symptoms. 
My  impression  being  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  spinal 
column,  I  endeavored  to  satisfy  myself  where  the  latent  mischief  lay. 
Percussion  along  the  spinal  tract,  and  hot  water  applied  with  a  sponge, 
afforded  no  positive  indication.  The  tenderness  complained  of  on  smart 
percussion  was  as  evident  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  if  attention  were 
earnestly  called  to  it.  Electro-galvanism  I  had  so  often  found  useful 
in  assisting  my  diagnosis  in  similar  cases,  that  I  determined  to  make 
trial  of  it  ;  but  not  having  a  machine  by  me  at  the  moment,  and  the 
lad  being  too  ill  to  attend  at  my  house,  and  expressing  a  great  dislike 
to  the  contemplated  operation,  1  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  defer  it  to 
a  future  occasion.  In  the  meantime,  I  contented  myself  with  prescrib- 
ing mild  aperients  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  turpentine  rubefacients 
to  be  applied  to  the  back.  Perceiving  little  benefit  to  result  from 
these  remedies,  and  not  feeling  justified  in  adopting  a  more  active  line 
of  practice  until  I  had  obtained  more  definite  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  spinal  marrow,  I  again  urged  the  propriety  of  allowing 
me  to  examine  it  by  means  of  electro-galvanism.  This  time  she 
consented. 

With  one  hand  she  held  one  of  the  brass  tubes  of  the  battery,  whilst 
].  to  divert  her  attention,  passed  the  other  rapidly  and  frequently  over 
the  chest  and  sides  of  the  body.  The  usual  starts  witnessed  on  similar 
occasions  were  only  apparent  ;  but  on  suddenly  running  the  rubber, 
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without  previous  warning,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  down  the  spine, 
the  moment  I  reached  about  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae,  she  suddenly 
fell  forward,  and  complained  of  a  dreadful  sensation  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  like  result.  It  is 
one  which  I  have  always  considered  as  pathognomonic  of  spinal  irrita- 
tion, when  applied  to  that  particular  region  of  the  spine.  In  myelitis,  or 
meningo-myelitis,  intense  burning  heat  is  generally  experienced,  and  an 
involuntary  shriek  not  unfrequently  ensues.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
trace  any  injurious  effects  farther  than  the  temporary  ones  above  alluded 
to,  from  the  employment  of  electro-galvanism  in  the  detection  of  these 
diseases.  Rough  or  prolonged  manipulation  might,  and  no  doubt  would, 
exasperate  the  latter  malady  ;  but  1  have  seen  so  much  benefit  from 
electricity  and  galvanism  in  the  former  affection,  that  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  resort  to  it  whenever  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  and 
exact  locality  of  the  disorder.  With  the  clue  thus  afforded  to  my 
patient's  complaint,  I  at  once  resolved  to  apply  two  galvanic  batteries  of 
the  size  of  a  shilling  each,  above  the  seat  of  mischief,  immediately  over 
the  spine,  in  the  manner  advised  in  the  former  case.  The  aperients 
were  continued,  and  Donovan's  syrup  of  bark  in  half-drachm  doses,  with 
five  minims  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  P.  L.  1836,  was  prescribed  to 
be  taken  twice  daily.  On  the  seventh  night  she  complained  of  a  good 
deal  of  pain  in  the  back.  To  take  morphiae  hydrochlo.  gr.  ss.  at  bed- 
time. In  the  morning  had  passed  a  good  night.  Eschars  forming, 
covered  with  a  white  powder.  In  twelve  days  they  separated,  and  were 
then  dressed  with  savine  ointment. 

From  this  day  my  patient  became  rapidly  convalescent,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  returned  home  quite  well. 

I  could  easily  multiply  cases  of  the  good  effects  of  counter-irritation 
judiciously  applied.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  galvanic 
action  produced  by  the  apparatus,  but  merely  recommend  it  as  being 
an  excellent  substitute  where  the  more  formidable  remedies,  such  as 
potossa  fusa,  moxae,  or  the  potential  cautery,  may  be  objected  to  on  ac- 
count of  the  suffering  they  entail,  and  which  in  some  constitutions  is  an 
insuperable  bar  to  their  use. — London  Journal  of  Medicine. 


DIET  IN  CHOLERA. 

BY  W.  R.  HANDY,  M.D.,  BALTIMORE. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  anything  of  the  origin,  pathology  or  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  it,  which,  in- 
stead of  dispersing  the  gloom  that  enshrouds  this  most  fatal  epidemic,  only 
serve,  it  would  seem,  by  the  accumulation  of  conflicting  statements,  to 
hide  its  true  character  in  still  greater  darkness,  and  render  its  mystery 
thereby,  if  possible,  more  mysterious. 

All-  that  we  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  invite  attention  to 
a  single  point,  viz.,  the  exclusive  diet,  prescribed  by  many  physicians  in 
different  sections  of  our  country,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
municipal  discussion  and  regulation  in  several  of  our  cities,  during  the 
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prevalence,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  cholera.  The  deit  referred  to,  is 
the  exclusion  of  all  vegetables,  as  commonly  understood  and  used  under 
this  head,  and  fruits.  And  among  the  articles  to  be  chiefly  employed, 
rice  seems  to  claim  the  highest  commendation. 

The  ground  for  this  recommendatory  diet  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  among  the  most  active  exciting  causes  of  cho- 
lera ;  and  that  their  use,  in  fact,  establishes  the  predisposition,  and  thus 
may  be  fairly  charged  with  giving  existence  to  the  disease. 

Now,  with  all  due  deference,  we  respectfully  ask  if  such  advice  is  not 
in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  a  sound  physiology  and  hygiene  ?  and  further, 
in  conflict  with  observations  and  facts  fairly  interpreted  ? 

It  is  to  these  queries  our  remarks  will  be  principally  confined.  And 
first,  in  reference  to  the  law  itself. 

M.  Magendie,  from  the  many  experiments  which  he  instituted,  lays  it 
down  as  "an  important  hygienic  precept,"  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
man  requires  "  a  variety  of  articles  of  diet " — that  in  his  food  he  is 
omnivorous  ;  and  if  confined  to  any  one  article,  however  nutritious,  that 
he  would  loathe,  sicken,  languish  ;  and,  in  the  cases  where  he  could  ex- 
tend his  experiments,  as  on  the  lower  animals,  that  they  would  invaria- 
bly die — and  that  from  starvation. 

"  Variety  in  food,"  says  Chomel,  in  his  General  Pathology,  "  is  ne- 
cessary to  man."  "  The  exclusive  use,"  he  continues,  "  of  any  one 
article  of  food,  in  those  whose  unrestrained  habits  would  have  been  op- 
posed to  such  a  course,  almost  always  terminates  in  disease." 

In  speaking  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  proximate  (organic)  princi- 
ples, Dr.  Bell  says,  in  his  work  on  regimen  and  longevity,  "  Health 
could  not  be  maintained  in  the  exclusive  use  of  any  one,  but  on  the  con- 
trary variety  is  indispensably  necessary." 

Again.  Man's  organization  seems  to  demonstrate  most  conclusively 
that  variety  of  food  is  his  natural  diet.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, in  his  Physiology,  "  The  construction  of  his  digestive  apparatus,  as 
well  as  his  own  instinctive  properties,  point  to  a  mixed  diet,  as  that  which 
is  best  suited  to  his  wants." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  teeth  of  man  combine  those  both  of  the 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals,  having  the  cutting  and  rending  of  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  grinding  of  the  latter;  and  that  his  alimentary  tube 
holds  an  intermediate  position  between  those  of  both  classes  of  animals  ; 
not  having  the  shortness  of  the  carnivorous,  nor  the  complexity  of  the 
herbivorous,  but  combining  the  digestive  capabilities  of  both,  and  con- 
sequently requiring  the  food  of  each. 

"  Repeated  analysis,"  says  Prof.  Jackson,  in  his  paper  on  tea  and 
coffee,  in  the  July  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  "shows  that  these  articles  are  unfit  for  nutrition,  and  has  de- 
monstrated that  of  the  aliment  that  is  adapted  to  healthy  nutrition,  one 
eighth  part  only  consists  of  albumen,  or  protein  compounds.  And  what- 
ever is  devoid  of  those  substances,  cannot  perform  the  office  of  food,  or 
be  fitted  for  nutrition." 

Now  protein  is  the  representative  of  the  azotized  or  albuminous  por- 
tion of  the  food,  and  according  to  organic  chemistry,  consists  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  elements,  to  wit :  of  carbon  forty,  hydrogen  thirty,  nitrogen  five, 
and  oxygen  twelve  ;  while  of  the  balance  of  the  food,  which  is  pronounced 
necessary  to  healthy  nutrition,  which  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion, not  less  than  seven  eighths  consist  of  non-azotized,  non-albuminous, 
or  those  articles  of  food  which  are  deprived  of  nitrogen,  and  include,  in 
great  measure,  the  various  vegetables  and  fruits  which  are  excluded  as 
improper  diet  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  clearly  to  follow,  that  variety  of  food  is 
most  in  accordance  with,  and  necessary  to  fulfil,  the  physiological  or  na- 
tural law  of  man's  being. 

But  it  may  here  be  objected  that  vegetables  and  fruits  do  not  con- 
tain any  positive  elements  of  nutrition,  as  they  are  destitute  of  nitrogen, 
and  consequently  of  protein,  which  latter  is  regarded,  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  presence,  as  the  proper  measure  of  the  comparative  nutrient 
powers  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  ;  it  is  then  said  that  this  protein 
being  entirely  absent  in  the  excluded  articles  of  diet,  and  that  they 
thereby  having  no  nutrient  properties,  nothing  can  be  lost  by  their  ex- 
clusion ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  nutrition  of  the  being  is  concerned, 
they  are  of  little  consequence. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  the  position  here  taken  seems  more  hypo- 
thetical than  real  ;  more  in  conflict  with  standard  authorities  and  facts, 
than  in  accordance  with  truth  ;  for  it  is  not  denied  that  a  large  class 
of  animals  subsist  and  are  nourished  solely  by  the  grasses  and  fruits, 
and  possess  the  highest  amount  of  energy  and  strength.  And  further, 
that  their  constitutions  are  charged  with  the  element  nitrogen  ;  and 
that  their  tissues,  equally  with  those  of  the  carnivorous,  are  possessed 
of  the  protein  compounds  ;  hence,  so  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  both 
classes  of  animals  are  on  an  equality,  as  both  have  the  protein  in  their 
composition,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  it. 
The  class  that  live  on  flesh,  take  the  nitrogen  along  with  their  food  ; 
while  those  that  live  on  grass  and  vegetables,  receive  their  nitrogen 
along  with  their  respiration,  which,  combining  with  the  elements  of  their 
food,  form  the  protein  compounds;  so  that,  admitting  protein  and  the 
albuminous  compounds  to  constitute  the  proper  elements  of  nutrition,  the 
herbivorous  class  of  animals  derive  the  same  advantage  from  its  presence 
as  the  carnivorous. 

But  admitting  that  vegetables  and  fruits  possess  no  nutrient  proper- 
ties for  man,  even  if  they  do  for  some  of  the  lower  animals,  still  we 
think  it  may  be  maintained  that  they  are  necessary  as  articles  of  diet. 
Every  one  admits  that  heat,  or  a  proper  amount  of  temperature,  is  as 
necessary  to  life  as  food  ;  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  the  vital  stimuli. 
Now  it  is  ascertained  that  one  of  the  great  sources  of  animal  heat  is 
from  vegetables  and  fruit,  as  well  as  all  of  the  non-azotized  articles  of 
diet ;  and  that  this  heat  is  produced  by  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  which 
are  eliminated  during  the  digestion  and  decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
diet,  combining  with  oxygen  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water. 

On  this  point  Prof.  Jackson  asserts  that  "  fatty,  starchy  and  saccha- 
rine matters  axe  intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  calorification,  by  their 
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combustion  or  combination  with  oxygen  introduced  into  the  blood  by  the 
processes  of  respiration  ;"  though  he  does  not  believe  that  they  are  in 
any  way  designed  for  nutrition. 

So  that  allowing  that  vegetables  and  fruits  contain  no  nutriment,  the 
fact  of  their  furnishing  so  much  of  the  heat  essential  to  life,  must  make 
them  an  important,  and  one  would  think,  an  indispensable  part  of  diet ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  that  emergency  requiring  their  expulsion,  we 
would  suppose,  should  be  one  of  the  last  extreme,  arising  not  under  the 
authority  of  a  hygienic  law,  for  that  we  have  seen  advocates  and  de- 
mands their  use  ;  but  under  that  of  a  pathological  law,  when  disease 
is  actually  present,  and  medical  treatment  demanded.  In  this  latter 
case  we  acquiesce,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
exclusion. 

In  the  herbivorous  class,  where  perspiration  is  very  great,  the  tempe- 
rature, by  this  refrigerating  process,  is  constantly  being  lowered,  and 
hence,  their  diet  from  being  exclusively  vegetable,  gives  them  an  abun- 
dant source  of  supply  for  the  waste  of  I  his  fundamental  element  of 
their  existence.  In  the  carnivorous  animals  "  the  temperature,"  says 
Dr.  Carpenter,  "  appears  to  be  sufficiently  kept  up  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  set  free  by  the  decay  of  their  tissues." 

Man,  from  the  variety  of  his  food,  enjoys  the  capabilities  of  both 
classes,  and  eliminates  heat  doubtless  from  both  sources. 

But  the  advocates  of  exclusive  diet  may  exclaim,  that  even  ad- 
mitting all  that  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  variety  of  diet 
— which  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  acknowledge  is  all  right 
and  proper — the  point  at  issue,  in  all  that  has  been  advanced,  has  not 
been  touched  ;  that  what  they  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  cholera  influence 
is  abroad  over  the  land,  predisposing  the  system  to  an  attack,  and  that 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  among  the  most  prominent  causes  exciting  it 
into  action  or  producing  the  disease  ;  hence  they  assert  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  the  advice  which  excludes  all  such  articles  of  diet 
while  the  cholera  prevails. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  cholera  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  as 
extensively  and  fatally  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  fruits  were  scarcely 
at  all  to  be  had,  as  in  the  summer,  when  they  are  so  abundant.  And 
where  a  case  of  cholera  has  occurred  after  eating  fruit,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Dunglison,  it  is  a  mere     coincidence,"  and  such  coincidences, 
in  a  period  of  alarm,  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  a  terror  against  its 
I   use.    And  the  same  author  continues,  "  there  is,  in  truth,  not  the  least 
,   reason  for  presuming  that  ripe  fruits  had  anything  more  to  do  with  the 
!   causation  of  cholera  than  any  other  kind  of  diet ;  and  how  easy  it  might 
I   have  been  to  excite  equal  prejudices,  on  no  more  foundations,  against 
i   any  of  the  common  aliments."    The  potato  is  allowed  as  an  article  of 
3   diet,  yet,  according  to   the  experiments  of  Beaumont,  whether  baked, 
[i   roasted  or  boiled,  it  is  not  so  digestible  as  the  ripe,  mellow  apple. 

Now,  according  to  the  pathology  of  Chomel,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
i-  ence  between  predisposing  causes  and  predisposition  ;  for  it  must  be 
if  admitted,  that  in  those  places  where  cholera  was  most  violent  and  fatally 
i  destructive,  all  had  not  alike  the  same  predisposition  to  an  attack,  and 
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in  some  there  was  no  predisposition  at  all,  and  in  such  consequently 
there  was  no  cholera.  But  had  the  predisposition  been  present,  then 
fear,  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  a  variety  of  alimentary  articles,  any  or  all  of 
them,  would  have  proved  equally  exciting  causes  with  fruits  in  producing 
the  disease. 

When  diarrhoea  or  irritation  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  present,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  propriety  of  excluding,  as  a  remedial  means,  the  vegeta- 
ble diet  and  fruits.  But  where  this  tube  is  in  perfect  health,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  organs  are  in  a  like  condition,  we  cannot  see  the  wisdom  or 
utility  of  the  advice,  which  refuses  the  demands  of  nature  by  denying 
that  kind  of  diet  which  her  instinctive  teachings  in  the  physiological 
state  the  experience  of  every  one  abundantly  proves  to  be  the  surest 
guides  to  the  preservation  of  health.  In  fact,  we  think  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  there  is  no  more  absolute  unity  and  fixed  standard 
of  health,  than  there  is  an  absolute  unity  and  fixed  standard  of  disease  ; 
that  consequently  there  cannot  be  a  fixed  regimen  of  diet  suited  to  every 
person,  any  more  than  there  can  be  one  fixed  remedy  for  every  disease. 
For  health,  which  is  a  generic  term,  implies  the  normal  action  of  each 
and  all  the  organs,  whether  separately  or  collectively,  as  we  speak  of  the 
health  of  individual  organs,  and  the  general  health  of  the  whole.  And 
this  normal  action  may  present  as  various  shades  of  modification  as  in 
tfie  various  individuals  possessing  it,  and  yet  all  be  justly  said  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  health  ;  hence,  with  such  modifications  in  the  normal 
action  of  the  organs  of  different  individuals,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
marvel,  that  different  persons  should  choose  different  kinds  of  food,  and 
yet  that  each  different  kind  of  food  should  nevertheless  be  the  proper 
kind  to  the  individual  so  choosing,  as  all  his  organs  are  in  a  state  of  health, 
and  consequently  cannot  err  in  their  choice,  and  that  the  difference  in 
choice  must  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  shade  of  their  several 
normal  actions  in  health. 

If  these  positions  be  established,  an  exclusive  diet,  then,  to  ward  off 
disease,  where  no  predisposition  exists,  we  think  may  not  only  be  seriously 
questioned,  but  further  honestly  stated  to  be  positively  injurious.  The 
extent  of  this  injury  may  be  briefly  stated  under  these  heads,  viz.  : — 

1.  By  depriving  the  system  of  its  usual  variety  of  food,  we  thereby 
injure  it  by  robbing  it  in  a  proportionate  degree  of  its  otherwise  healthy 
nutrition  and  proper  amount  of  temperature. 

2.  By  proclaiming  this  exclusive  diet  as  indispensable,  an  element  of  fear 
is  thus  introduced,  which  seizes  upon  the  people,  creating  such  an  alarm 
that  they  feel  at  a  loss  as  to  what  they  should  eat ;  reasoning  with  them- 
selves that  probably  the  doctors  may  be  mistaken  about  the  safety  of  this 
and  that  article,  as  our  neighbors  here  and  there  have  died  after  eating  it, 
and  that  therefore,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  shall  abstain  from  every 
such  thing  as  much  as  possible.  Such  cases  are  no  fiction  ;  they  have 
occurred  ;  such  individuals  have  abstained,  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  as  might  have  been  expected,  even  on  common-sense  reasoning, 
that  their  general  strength  has  given  way ;  all  the  powers  of  their  sys- 
tem have  become  weakened,  and  thus  a  predisposition,  or  a  standing  in- 
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vitation  for  cholera  or  any  other  disease  that  may  be  prevalent,  has  been 
created.    Fear  alone,  aside  from  starvation,  is  sufficient  to  do  this. 

The  third  and  last  injury  we  have  to  mention  as  arising  from  this 
exclusive  system  of  diet,  is  that  inflicted  upon  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant class  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  supply  our  markets  with  those 
excluded  articles,  and  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  their  sale  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  for  themselves  and  families. 

We  say,  if  the  positions  taken  are  tenable,  it  would  seem  to  follow  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  though  not  at  all  intended,  that  such  exclusion 
is  armed  with  the  highest  cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  as 
well  as  with  unnecessary  deprivations  on  the  other,  in  resisting  the  use,  of 
what  we  all  would  consider,  under  other  circumstances,  as  most  delicious 
as  well  as  harmless  articles  of  indulgence. — Medical  Examiner. 


RUPTURED    I N  T  EST  I N  E .  — C  A  US  E    OF    PAIN    IN    PERFORATION  OF 
SEROUS  MEMBRANES 

BY  MAURICE  HENRY    COLLIS,  M.B.,  L.R.C.S. 

A  groom  of  about  35  years  of  age,  of  spare  make  and  temperate  habit, 
was  brought  into  hospital  the  second  day  after  receiving  a  kick  in  the 
abdomen  from  a  horse,  laboring  apparently  under  symptoms  of  incipient 
peritonitis  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  a  rapid  pulse,  not,  however,  very  small 
or  wiry  ;  headache,  nausea,  foul  tongue,  and  diminished  secretions ;  the 
belly  was  both  tender  and  painful,  distended,  clear  on  percussion,  except 
at  the  spot  where  he  had  received  the  blow  (about  an  inch  above  the  left 
internal  ring).  The  constitutional  symptoms  disappeared  under  the  or- 
dinary antiphlogistic  treatment ;  but  the  abdomen  remained  swollen  and 
tympanitic,  except  in  the  one  spot,  where  he  felt  a  constant  dull  pain. 
The  diagnosis  made  was  rupture  of  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  intestine,  and  effusion  of  the  bowel  contents  between  the  layers  of 
the  mesentery,  whence  the  gas  made  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  while  the  solid  faeces  remained  there,  giving  the  dull  sound, 
and  forming  a  centre  from  which  inflammation  might  spread  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  prognosis  was  favorable,  provided  the  patient  could  be 
induced  to  remain  perfectly  quiet.  Patients  with  such  an  affection  sup- 
pose themselves  well  long  before  they  are  safe  from  fatal  peritonitis.  A 
case  exactly  similar  to  this  was  brought  into  St.  Louis,  in  1823,  and  ter- 
minated fatally  from  some  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  IVI.  Jo- 
bert,  who  kindly  gave  me  the  particulars,  found,  on  dissection,  a  small, 
recently-formed  sac  of  pyogenic  membrane  round  the  effused  faeces, 
which  were  hard  and  solid  ;  the  peritoneum  in  the  neighborhood  was  in 
a  state  of  sub-acute  inflammation,  and  from  a  rent  in  it  some  of  the 
faeces  had  escaped,  giving  rise  to  the  general  peritonitis  which  proved 
fatal.  In  another  patient,  who  had  recovered  from  a  similar  accident, 
and  died  subsequently  from  phthisis,  the  small  intestine  was  found  slightly 
contracted  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  bound  to  the  side,  just  above 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  by  a  white  fibrous  band.  The  treatment  in  all 
cases  should  be  perfect  rest,  a  mild  diet,  and  to  watch  the  dull  spot,  and 
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leech  it  when  painful.  In  the  present  case  this  plan  was  successful  ; 
the  air  disappearing  very  soon,  and  the  local  dulness  and  pain  being  re- 
moved in  about  six  weeks.  The  mode  of  cure  consists  in  the  formation 
of  a  simple  fibrous  membrane  round  the  faeces,  which  being  absorbent, 
as  all  primary  membranes  are,  removes  all  that  can  be  absorded,  and  then 
secretes  pus,  and  floats  the  rest  into  the  intestine  ;  or  else,  contracting 
round  it,  pushes  it  in  and  closes  up  the  opening. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  case,  of  considerable  interest 
generally,  viz.,  the  immediate  great  pain  and  inflammation  on  the  ad- 
mission of  air  into  a  serous  cavity.  Of  the  modus  operandi  of  air  in 
causing  inflammation,  I  have  never  heard  any  explanation  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, most  persons  express  surprise  at  so  mild  an  agent  proving  so  irri- 
tating to  serous  and  other  membranes  ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  some  diffi- 
dence that  I  suggest  the  simple  explanation,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  air, 
especially  when  warm,  to  abstract  moisture,  until  saturated,  from  all  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Moisture  is  necessary  to  the  vitality 
of  all  tissues,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  increased  evaporation  must 
be  met  by  increased  secretion  or  exhalation  ;  now  healthy  serous  mem- 
branes naturally  secrete  but  little  fluid,  and  an  extraordinary  call  for  it 
produces  excessive  sub-serous  vascularity,  exhalation  of  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood,  in  a  word,  inflammation  ;  and  that  with  a  rapidity  so 
great,  that  we  cannot  say  that  it  spreads  from  the  injured  spot  where 
perforation  has  taken  place.  This  effect  we  can  see  in  the  case  of  an 
ulcer,  from  which  the  protective  pus  has  been  wiped,  in  cuticular  and 
mucous  membranes  from  which  the  epidermis  or  epithelium  has  been  re- 
moved, and  in  those  mucous  membranes  which  have  little  or  no  epithe- 
lium, but  where  its  place  is  supplied  either  by  exhalation,  as  in  the  mi- 
nute bronchi  and  pulmonary  vesicles,  or  by  special  secretion,  as  in  the 
conjunctiva.  In  all  these,  when  they  are  not  protected  from  excessive 
evaporation,  dryness  and  inflammation  are  the  result  of  the  simple  law  of 
nature  by  which  air  attracts  to  itself  all  watery  vapor  to  which  it  has 
access.  The  pain,  also,  in  cases  of  perforation  of  the  pleura,  is  similar 
to  that  of  acute  dry  pleuritis,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  pleura  is 
protected  by  false  membranes,  or  by  purulent  secretion,  it  is  never  so  se- 
vere. Perforation  or  rupture  of  the  uterus  and  bladder  is  seldom  attend- 
ed with  the  violent  pain  that  accompanies  lesions  of  the  intestines  ;  most 
likely  from  the  absence  of  air  in  such  injuries.  There  are,  in  fact,  nu- 
merous phenomena,  both  of  health  and  disease,  which  depend  on  this 
simple  law,  the  study  of  which  would  yield  us  much  profit  ;  such  as  the 
formation  of  cuticle  and  epithelium,  the  secretion  of  pus,  and  endless 
forms  and  varieties  of  inflammation. — Dublin  Jour,  of  Med.  Science. 


SMALLPOX   AND    VACCINATION — GENERAL    SUBJECT    OF  VITAL 

STATISTICS 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  smallpox,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  Parliament, 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  parochial  authorities,  to  disseminate  the 
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great  discovery  of  Jenner,  it  is  truly  astonishing  bow  many  objections 
and  prejudices  still  prevail  upon  this  subject  throughout  country  districts; 
more  especially  amongst  the  uneducated  part  of  the  population.  Every 
practitioner  knows  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  and  in  proof  of  its  correct- 
ness, he  might  confidently  appeal  to  daily  experience.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions in  support  of  such  an  opinion  could  be  easily  quoted  ;  but  it  will  suffice 
at  present  to  refer  to  the  two  recent  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  to  show  how  little  vaccination  is  even  now  practised  in  many 
parts  of  England.  In  various  districts,  where  smallpox  has  lately  proved 
very  fatal,  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  victims  had  been  previously  vac- 
cinated ;  but  in  several  localities,  the  registrars  report,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  deaths  by  smallpox,  during  the  last  six  months,  occurred 
in  persons  not  vaccinated.  After  a  cursory  examination  of  the  official 
documents  just  mentioned,  it  appears,  that  not  less  than  240  individuals 
actually  died  under  the  above  circumstances.  Doubtless,  had  all  the 
facts  been  known  in  regard  to  many  other  deaths  by  this  malignant  erup- 
tive disease,  the  aggregate  number  would  have  been  very  considerably 
greater.  However,  as  that  point  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  some  of  the  places  in  which  these  mistaken  prejudices 
against  cow-pox  have  most  prevailed.  Portsea  island,  in  Hampshire, 
takes  the  first  rank  in  this  respect  ;  and  here  the  natives  seem  so  inimical 
to  vaccination,  that  actually  eighty-seven  persons  died  in  that  benighted 
locality  from  smallpox,  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year, 
not  one  of  whom  bad  ever  been  vaccinated  !  whilst  in  the  summer  quar- 
ter, ending  the  30th  of  last  June,  fifty-five  persons  were  also  carried  off 
from  smallpox.  But  as  nothing  is  said  in  the  Report  respecting  previous 
vaccination,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  respecting  this  point ;  although  the 
presumption  is,  that  few,  or  perhaps  none,  were  in  that  way  protected. 
Leicester  comes  next,  and  furnished  thirty-two  fatal  cases  of  a  similar 
character.  Then  Bristol,  where  twenty -six  instances  occurred.  In 
Dorchester  there  were  eighteen  examples ;  whilst  the  small  town  of 
Reading  supplied  seventeen  cases.  These  facts,  as  likewise  many  others, 
almost  exceed  belief ;  and  indicate  a  degree  of  ignorance  among  the 
population,  which  can  scarcely  be  believed  to  exist  at  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century:  but  so  it  is.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  statement,  in  many  of  the  fatal  cases  occasioned  by 
smallpox,  no  notice  is  given  respecting  previous  vaccination,  whether  it 
was  employed  or  neglected,  the  proportion  must,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
assumed  to  have  been  much  greater.  Truly  knowledge  has  yet  to  be 
much  more  diffused,  before  the  common  people  can  be  induced  to  adopt 
vaccination  as  the  only  safe  antidote  against  variola. 

Besides  the  interesting  information  just  alluded  to,  the  Quarterly  Re- 
ports contain  also  other  matters  well  worthy  of  record.  For  instance,  in 
the  parish  of  Walton  le  Dale,  Preston,  it  is  stated,  that  in  sixty-five  deaths 
reported  during  the  summer  quarter  of  the  current  year,  seventeen  of 
the  deceased  had  no  medical  attendant.  A  similar  statement  is  likewise 
made  in  reference  to  Thornton  parish,  in  Bradford,  where,  of  ninety- 
eight  deaths  which  occurred  during  the  same  quarter,  as  many  as  thirty- 
nine  individuals  died  having  had  no  medical  advice.    One  can  scarcely 
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believe  such  deplorable  apathy  or  ignorance  to  prevail  ;  but  on  such  an 
authority  as  the  above,  it  must  be  true.  Contrasted  with  such  distressing 
circumstances,  it  is  gratifying  to  read,  that  in  Lockton  parish,  Pickering 
(situated  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  having  a  population  of 
500  persons),  only  one  death  occurred  during  six  months.  After  perus- 
ing these,  as  well  as  other  interesting  and  instructive  statements,  the  Re- 
gistrar-General's Reports,  although  universally  admitted  to  be  most  useful, 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  when  smallpox,  typhus,  cholera,  scarla- 
tina, or  any  other  malady,  is  the  subject  of  investigation.  To  Mr.  Fait, 
the  public  and  the  medical  profession  are  deeply  indebted,  for  the  in- 
structive manner  in  which  he  periodically  digests  and  promulgates  the 
information  mainly  furnished  by  the  latter.  England  now  stands  pre- 
eminent amongst  all  civilized  nations,  in  respect  of  medico-statistical 
documents  ;  and  should  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  chief  British  Colo- 
nies, follow  so  excellent  an  example,  the  facts  collected  would  soon  sug- 
gest social  changes  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.— London  Journal  of  Medicine. 


GUN-SHOT  WOUND 

ICoinmunicated  for  the  Unston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  | 

Numerous  instances  are  given  by  authors  of  the  escape  of  the  intestines 
and  other  viscera  from  injury,  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 
The  following  case  occurring  in  this  city  a  short  time  since,  appears  to 
me  worthy  to  be  enumerated  among  the  remarkable  ones  of  the  kind. 
On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  this  month  I  was  called  to  see  an  Irish 

lad,  14  years  old,  by  the  name  of  Kelley,  who  had  received  a 

shot  during  the  disturbance  among  the  Irish  on  that  evening.  I  found  the 
patient  lying  on  his.  back,  with  a  pale  countenance,  quick,  difficult  respi- 
ration, and  complaining  of  intense  pain  in  his  abdomen  and  back.  On 
examination,  I  found,  immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  epigastrium,  a 
circular  wound  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  bullet,  and  apparently  produced 
by  that  missile.  Posteriorly,  about  four  inches  from  the  spinal  column, 
and  directly  over  the  tenth  rib,  was  another  wound,  corresponding  very 
nearly  in  size  and  shape  to  the  first.  The  rib  at  this  point  was  also  found 
to  be  severely  injured — probably  fractured.  The  hemorrhage  from  the 
wounds  was  very  slight.  After  an  examination,  as  minute  as  the  nature 
of  the  injury  would  justify,  I  was  convinced  that  the  ball  had  not  taken 
a  circuitous  and  superficial  course,  but  had  penetrated  and  traversed  this 
portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  An  opiate  was  administered,  cold  lo- 
tions applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  strict  abstinence  and  quiet  enjoined  on 
the  patient. 

On  the  following  morning,  his  abdomen  was  found  much  swollen,  and 
tender  to  the  touch  ;  pulse  frequent  and  small.  Complained,  as  on  the 
evening  previous,  of  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  back.  He  had 
vomited  once  during  the  night,  but  the  discharge  was  entirely  free  from 
blood.    Bled  him  freely  from  the  arm,  and  continued  the  other  treatment. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  injury,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  had  in 
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a  great  degree  subsided,  and  a  mild  cathartic  was  administered,  without 
effect.  The  medicine  was  repeated,  and  an  evacuation  procured,  in 
which  no  trace  of  blood  was  perceptible. 

On  the  twelfth  day,  an  abscess  formed  at  the  posterior  wound,  which, 
being  opened,  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  pus,  together  with  a  round 
mass  half  the  size  of  a  robin's  egg,  composed  of  bits  of  coarse  woolen 
and  cotton  cloth,  which  the  lad  identified  as  being  fragments  respectively 
of  his  coat,  vest,  and  shirt,  worn  at  the  time  the  injury  was  received.  A 
large  callous  formation  over  the  injured  rib  yet  remains  ;  also  some  sore- 
ness in  that  region.    In  other  respects,  he  is  as  well  as  before  the  injury. 

One  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  musket  ball  going  through  this  portion 
of  the  body,  without  doing  serious  internal  injury  in  some  part  of  its  ca- 
reer ;  and  it  will  at  once  be  objected,  that  the  ball  did  not  penetrate  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  rather  went  round.  In  regard  to  this  point,  nume- 
rous and  minute  examinations  have  been  made,  by  several  medical  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city,  besides  myself,  and  all  are  satisfied  that  the  ball  went 
through  the  body  in  a  direct  line.  E.  K.  Sanborn,  M.D. 

Lowell,  Sept.  30,  1849. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  INSTRUCTION  TO  WOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion complain  that  their  onerous  labors,  and  their  untiring  zeal,  in  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity,  are  not  duly  appreciated  ;  that  they  do  not 
receive  that  respect  due  to  their  ennobling  profession  ;  "  that  there  is  a 
widening  gulf  between  them  and  the  people."  Will  you  permit  me  to 
suggest  one  of  the  existing  causes,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  their  attention  and  consideration  for  a  few  moments. 

I  would  ask  physicians,  if,  while  wives  and  mothers  have  been  asking 
for  instruction  in  the  physical  laws  of  their  being  (that  they  might  be  the 
more  capable  of  preserving  their  own  health,  and  that  of  their  offspring), 
they  have  responded  to  the  call  ?  Have  they  done  what  they  could  for 
the  advancement  of  true  scientific  knowledge  among  females?  I  am  not 
speaking  in  reference  to  the  little  band  who  are  struggling,  through  so 
much  opposition  and  so  many  difficulties,  to  obtain  obstetrical  knowledge  ; 
but  I  refer  to  the  Ladies'  Physiological  Institute,  which  has  been  organ- 
ized in  the  city  of  Boston  for  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  numbers 
some  five  or  six  hundred  members,  mostly  wives  and  mothers.  They  are 
seeking  but  the  general  rules  of  physiology,  which  physicians  can  give 
without  injury  to  themselves,  and  with  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Society. 
Perhaps  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin  of  the  Society  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here,  as  some  may  not  have  been  aware  of  its  existence. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1848,  during  the  excitement  which  had  been 
produced  by  itinerant  lecturers  upon  physiology,  a  somewhat  celebrated 
professor  of  elocution  chanced  to  visit  Boston,  and  being  in  possession  of 
a  manikin  and  some  small  models,  the  philanthropic  wish  to  aid  the  ladies, 
and  to  dispose  of  his  apparatus  to  the  best  advantage,  induced  him  to 
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make  arrangements  for  giving  a  course  of  lectures,  and,  provided  $800 
could  be  raised,  to  make  the  ladies  a  present  of  his  apparatus  at  the  close. 
But  before  his  plans  were  sufficiently  matured,  another  philanthropist  ap- 
peared, who  urged  a  strong  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  public  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  widely 
circulated  in  the  community,  and  had  conduced  somewhat  to  the  present 
excitement.  And  so  eloquently  and  temptingly  did  he  portray  the  in- 
fluence which  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  the  professor 
was  induced  to  avail  himself  of  his  assistance,  and  to  advance  the  price 
of  his  apparatus  to  $1000,  himself  to  receive  $ 800,  and  his  assistant  to 
receive  the  remainder  as  a  remuneration  for  the  influence  and  assistance 
which  he  was  to  lend.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  last  named  individual,  howev- 
er, to  say  that  he  supposed  (not  having  seen  the  apparatus)  that  it  was  one 
of  those  completely  dissecting  manikins  which  he  knew  to  be  worth  seven 
or  eight  hundred  dollars.  Every  thing  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  the 
lectures  commenced,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  reality  fell 
far  short  of  the  anticipations  of  its  sanguine  friends,  and  less  than  half 
the  proposed  sum  was  realized. 

Nothing  discouraged  at  this,  another  course  was  announced  and  con- 
cluded, the  lecturer  magnanimously  giving  his  services  ;  when  the  ladies, 
still  finding  themselves  very  much  in  arrears,  concluded  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  society  and  accept  the  articles  on  trust.  The  professor, 
finding  his  rooms  thronged  with  patients,  sought  a  convenient  location, 
and  at  once  established  himself  in  a  lucrative  business.  In  the  meantime, 
having  discovered  that  his  assistant  was  not  so  popular  with  many  of  the 
ladies  as  he  at  first  supposed,  he  was  unceremoniously  shuffled  off,  after 
receiving  but  about  $80  of  the  spoils. 

In  the  ensuing  summer,  the  ladies,  with  the  most  untiring  exertions, 
made  arrangements  for  a  Fair,  in  which  they  were  very  successful,  realiz- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  $1000,  which  was  paid  to  the  professor,  being 
$120  more  than  his  conscience  would  permit  him  to  charge  at  first. 

Does  not  such  noble  perseverance  deserve  to  be  rewarded  by  the  at- 
tainment of  that  knowledge  for  which  they  have  struggled  so  hard  ?  And 
if  physicians  really  wish  to  be  thought  sincere  in  their  oft-repeated  asser- 
tions, that  none  would  rejoice  more  than  themselves  in  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  physiological  knowledge,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  display 
their  sincerity  by  giving  these  ladies  truly  scientific  lectures  upon  physio- 
logy and  the  means  of  preserving  health.  And  do  they  not  see  that  such 
a  course  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  best  interest?  For 
with  a  correct  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  society  would  be  better  able 
to  discriminate  between  the  ignorant  pretender,  and  the  truly  scientific 
practitioner  ;  the  profession  would  be  properly  appreciated,  and  their 
worth  established  upon  the  surest  basis,  the  intelligence  of  the  community. 

After  writing  the  above,  the  thought  that  this  subject  might  not  be 
considered  of  so  much  importance  to  others  (for  I  know  I  am  an  enthu- 
siast upon  the  rights  of  women*),  and  the  fear  that  you  might  think  me 


*  By  the  rights  of  women,  I  do  not  mean  their  light  to  legislate  or  rule  the  nation,  but  their  right 
to  fully  understand  the  physical  laws  which  govern  their  own  organization,  that  they  may  be  the 
better  enabled  to  perform  their  duties  faithfully  as  wives  and  mothers. 
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encroaching  too  much  upon  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Journal,  induced 
me  to  lay  it  aside.  But  circumstances  have  since  arisen  which  have 
brought  the  subject  most  forcibly  to  my  mind  ;  my  ardent  desire  for  the 
good  of  the  Society  has  triumphed  over  my  fears,  and  I  have  determined 
to  submit  this  to  your  discretion,  to  make  any  extracts  from  it  you  may 
think  proper;  or,  what  would  perhaps  be  far  better,  remind  physicians 
of  this  call  upon  their  disinterestedness  and  benevolence,  in  your  own 
more  appropiate  and  efficient  way.  Leaving  your  judgment  to  decide,  I 
remain  Yours,  respectfully,  M.  A.  Sawin. 

Maiden,  Sept.  20,  1849. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT, 

DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN,  IRELAND, 

Thk  most  accomplished  scholar,  dazzling  wit :  his  works,  the  purest 
specimens  of  our  language,  charm  the  child,  instruct  the  sage.  Walter 
Scott,  his  biographer  and  editor  of  his  Works,  says,  1824,  "  No  British 
author  has  had  so  great  popularity.  The  vivid,  original  power  of  his 
genius  has  supported  him  in  general  opinion  to  an  extent  unequalled 
but  by  his  friend  Pope,  and  far  surpassing  any  other  of  those  geniuses 
flourishing  in  Queen  Anne's  Augustan  age.  Ireland  worshipped  him 
with  almost  Persian  idolatry.  Sagacious  and  intrepid,  he  saw,  dared  ; 
above  suspicion,  was  trusted ;  above  envy,  beloved  ;  above  rivalry, 
obeyed  ;  practical,  prophetic,  remedial,  warning ;  he  first  taught  Ire- 
land that  she  might  become  a  nation  ;  England,  that  she  must  cease 
to  be  a  despot.  Guiding  a  senate  or  an  army,  he  had  been  more  than 
Cromwell ;  Ireland  not  less  than  England.  His  courage  saved  Ireland  ; 
his  authority  improved,  his  talents  adorned,  his  fame  exalted  her.  His 
influence,  writings  survive  :  the  foundation  of  whatever  prosperity  she 
has  are  in  his  disinterested,  magnanimous  patriotism." — He  wrote,  aet.  23, 
"  after  eating  many  pippins  at  a  time,  I  had  desperate  colic  :  for  a  long 
time,  a  cruel  illness  seized  me  at  fits,  and  hindered  me  from  meddling  in 
any  business." 

JEt.  41. — "Colic  recurred:  my  old  physician,  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  at- 
tended me."  He  suffered  fifty-five  years  from  what  seemed  brain-dis- 
ease, especially  when  much  in  society.  From  its  first  attack,  he  seemed 
aware  of  his  disease,*  fully  expecting  the  very  conclusion  it  arrived  to : 
dread  of  head-affection  haunted  him  ;  hence  fits  of  melancholy  and 
despondence.  He  had  many  disappointments,  vexations,  public  and 
private. 

Mi.  46. — "Memory  impaired,  I  constantly  forget  appointments." 

Mt.  50. — Dr.  Young,  author  of  "  Night  Thoughts,"  says,  "  Walking 
with  Swift  and  others,  a  mile  from  Dublin,  he  suddenly  stayed  behind. 
Gazing  intently  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  elm  whose  head  was  blasted,  he 
said,  i  I  shall,  like  that  tree,  die  first  at  the  top.'  " 

*"  1805,  Oct.  21st, — Another  epileptic.  Repetition  must  at  length  reduce  me  to  idiocy.  Me- 
morv  fails  me." — J.  S.  B.'s  private  journal.  1812,  June  2d,  an  access  deprived  him  of  reason  till 
death,  June  9th. 
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Mt.  60. — "  This  giddiness  is  the  disorder  that  will  at  last  get  the  better 
of  me." 

Nov.,  1731,  set.  64,  he  wrote  six  hundred  witty,  satirical  lines,  on 
his  "  Death,"  describing  his  infirmities,  &c,  ending,  referring  to  his  "  be- 
quest "  for  a  hospital  for  Idiots  and  mad-men, 

"  He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  Fools  and  mad." 

1735,  set.  68,  he  writes  to  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  "  My  resolution  to 
leave  nearly  my  whole  fortune  for  a  Hospital  for  Idiots  and  Lunaticks — 
the  life  I  have  led,  in  the  strength  of  my  days,  chiefly  in  courts,  among 
state-ministers,  to  my  great  vexation  and  disappointment,  1  now  repent, 
too  late." 

iEt.  70. — "  Deafness  and  giddiness  are  more  frequent  ;  no  spirits 
left,  memory  almost  gone.  I  can  hardly  write  ten  lines  without  twenty 
blunders." 

1738,  32t.  71. — "I  have  quite  lost  my  memory  except  when  perpetu- 
ally vexed."  He  arranged  that  his  property  should,  after  his  death,  be 
applied  for  the  hospital. 

1740,  set.  73. — "I  bequeath  £12,000,  (thirty  years' savings)  for  a 
Hospital  (St.  Patrick's  or  Swift's)  in  Dublin  or  its  suburbs,  for  Idiots  and 
lunatics."  He  used  to  forget  the  names  of  his  friends,  even  those  who 
visited  him  twice  a  week.    "  I  hardly  understand  a  word  I  wrrite." 

1742,  set.  75,  he  quite  lost  his  memory  and  ability  to  manage  ;  second 
childishness  ;  guardians  were  appointed. — iEt.  76,  he  often  attempted  to 
speak,  but  could  not  recollect  words  to  express  his  meaning  ;  then  shrug- 
ged, shook  his  head,  sighed. — iEt.  78,  died.  Much  water  was  found  in 
his  brain. 

The  hospital  was  opened,  1757 ;  in  1846,  it  supported  eighty-seven 
sufferers,  from  Swift's  bequest,  and  fifty-seven  at  trifling  expense. 

"  Swift,  wondrous  genius,  bright  intelligence, 

Pities  the  humble  Idiot's  want  of  sense. 

How  does  this  latest  act  excel 

All  you  have  done  or  wrote  so  well : 

Thus  to  relieve  and  to  endow 

Creatures  that  know  not  whence  or  how, 

Argues  a  soul  both  good  and  wise, 

Resembling  Him  who  rules  the  skies. 

Swift,  to  the  thoughtful  mind  displays 

Immortal  skill  ten  thousand  ways  : 

And,  to  complete  his  glorious  task, 

Gives  what  we  had  not  sense  to  ask. 

Dean  Swift  to  Idiots  bequeaths  his  store  : 

Be  wise,  ye  rich ;  consider  thus  the  poor. 

Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied  ; 

This  makes  the  Dean  for  kindred  thus  provide." 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.   OCTOBER    10,    184  9. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — This  Society  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized in  Boston,  and  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  many  gentle- 
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men  to  embrace  the  essentials  of  the  Boston  Medical  Association.  In  fact, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  District  Society,  on  Monday,  Oct.  1st,  it  was  announced 
that  the  venerable  Association  was  defunct,  when  some,  having  a  larger 
share  of  attachment  than  others  for  old  institutions,  thought  it  a  very 
strange  affair — indeed,  quite  revolutionary — for  a  new  society,  that  had 
been  in  existence  but  a  single  week,  to  declare  another  one,  embracing 
nearly  three  hundred  members,  extinct,  without  asking  leave  of  anybody. 
The  Boston  Association  had  never  been  civilly  asked  10  die — and  it  was, 
therefore,  concluded  to  reflect  a  little,  and  through  a  committee  ascertain 
what  the  new  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society  could,  would  or  might  do. 
There  was  a  desultory  discussion  in  regard  to  the  fee  bill — which  brought 
out  the  views  of  several  gentlemen,  who  came  to  the  wise  conclusion,  to 
which  all  present  appeared  to  assent,  that  as  this  District  Society  was 
clearly  and  truly  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
it  had  no  right  whatever,  by  the  charter,  to  legislate  about  fees,  or  to  fix 
prices  upon  medical  services.  The  report  on  this  subject,  by  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  Dr.  Bigelow,  Jr.,  was  chairman,  was  extremely  well 
drawn  up,  and  satisfactory.  It  was  a  careful  analysis  of  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  subordinate  societies,  whose  vitality  is  drawn  from  the  parent 
trunk. 

Dr.  Jeffries,  the  President  of  the  new  Society,  is  an  excellent  presiding 
officer.  He  is  patient,  courteous,  candid  and  strictly  just.  When  the  So- 
ciety is  fairly  organized,  and  its  order  of  duty  and  business  defined,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  a  useful  one.    May  it  live  a  thousand  years ! 


Burying  in  Cities. — No  arguments  have  yet  influenced  the  municipal 
governments  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vast 
annual  accumulation  of  dead  human  bodies  in  their  limits.  In  view  of 
the  mass  of  putrefactive  matter  pent  up  in  tombs  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
population,  the  wonder  is  that  pestilences  do  not  originate  from  that  cause 
far  more  destructive  than  cholera  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  should  the 
streets  be  kept  clean  and  the  sewers  pervious.  The  Boston  Chronotype 
and  Evening  Transcript  have  fearlessly  broached  the  subject  anew  in  this 
city — although  it  has  been  agitated  for  years,  unsuccessfully,  by  medical 
writers.    In  the  Baltimore  Patriot  the  following  article  recently  appeared  : 

"  The  objectionable  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  large  and 
populous  cities,  has  at  length  begun  to  attract  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves, and  strenuous  exertions  are  being  made  to  have  the  evil  remedied. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  foul  miasmata  arising  from  city  burial 
grounds  are  a  cause  of  the  general  unhealthiness  of  those  cities  where  the 
practice  is  tolerated  ;  and  statistical  tables  on  the  subject  show  that  such  is 
the  case.  We  perceive  by  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald,  that  in 
1848  there  were  15,919  deaths  in  that  city,  and  of  this  vast  number  only 
4863  were  removed  from  the  city  for  interment,  the  balance  of  11,056  be- 
ing suffered 

1  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot,' 

most  of  them  half  covered  and  many  not  covered  at  all,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  New  York." 

A  far  greater  energy  must  be  manifested  than  has  heretofore  character- 
ized the  efforts  of  most  city  governments,  to  save  our  cities  from  inflictions 
that  will  certainly  overtake  them,  if  a  decided  stand  is  not  taken  to  pre- 
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vent  burials  or  entombing  within  their  borders.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  general  health  of  the  people  would  be  improved  by  an  immediate  dis- 
continuance of  the  practice.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  steps  have 
already  been  taken  in  Boston  towards  securing  a  spacious  cemetery  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  A  liberal  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  will  prevent  the  completion  of  the  plan. 


Physiological  Lectures  for  Ladies. — A  question  has  been  asked,  whether 
the  physicians  of  this  city  would  object  to  giving  a  series  of  physiological 
discourses  to  a  society  of  ladies?  A  large  number  of  them  have  been  as- 
sociated for  a  year  or  two,  listening  to  stuff  that  has  already  nauseated 
them.  They  have  made  the  gratifying  discovery  that  there  are  profes- 
sional gentlemen  in  the  city,  who  never  make  presents  of  manikins,  but 
who  really  have  intelligence,  and  more  substance  than  sound.  If  those 
ladies  really  desire  the  services  of  those  eminently  qualified  to  instruct 
them,  but  who  would  never  consent  to  associate  vviih  professors  of  all  the 
opathies  now  a-going,  it  is  believed  they  might  be  gratified.  It  is  strange 
the  usual  good  sense  and  discrimination  of  the  ladies  has  not  enabled  them 
to  see,  ere  this,  that  knowledge  vaunteth  not  itself,  neither  is  it  puffed  up. 


Trial  for  Malpractice. — Readers  will  recollect  the  report,  in  our  last 
volume,  of  a  suit  at  law,  in  which  damages  were  recovered  from  Dr. 
Manning,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  for  alleged  mismanagement  of  a  dislocat- 
ed hip.  We  understand  an  application  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Manning's 
council  for  a  new  trial.  The  plea  is  based  on  a  declaration,  that  the  ver- 
dict was  against  the  evidence.  The  matter  is  to  come  before  a  full  bench 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  course  f 
a  few  weeks.  In  the  meanwhile  some  new  testimony  is  spoken  of,  that 
will  very  materially  change  the  aspect  of  the  case.  This  has  been  an  ex- 
pensive and  vexatious  affair  to  Dr.  Manning.  If  he  could  be  honorably 
sustained,  and  finally  have  that  justice  meted  out  to  him  which  he  feels 
conscious  of  deserving,  it  would  smooth  the  downhill  of  life  essentially, 
and  gratify  a  large  number  of  those  who  deeply  sympathize  with  him, 
without  having  it  in  their  power  to  render  any  efficient  service. 


Oil  of  Valerian. — Advances  are  constantly  making  in  the  preparation 
of  medicines,  as  in  other  matters  essential  to  the  comfort  of  man.  Instead 
of  swallowing  large  draughts  of  the  decoction  of  valerian,  which  has  been 
a  customary  method  of  administering  this  much-prized  antispasmodic,  tonic, 
&c,  a  pure  oil  is  now  furnished  by  the  Enfield  Shakers,  a  single  drop 
of  which  is  vastly  more  potent,  and  far  less  offensive,  than  the  tincture, 
or  any  other  common  officinal  preparation  of  valerian.  Mr.  Burnett,  Tre- 
rnont  Row,  has  it  in  small  phials,  so  that,  at  a  trifling  expense,  the  relative 
value  of  it,  and  other  preparations  of  the  same  article,  may  be  fairly  tested. 

Should  the  Shakers  succeed  with  other  medicinal  plants,  as  they  have 
with  cicuta,  belladonna,  taraxacum,  trifolium,  lupulus,  and  some  others, 
practitioners  will  feel  their  indebtedness  to  them,  since  filling  the  stomach 
with  a  pint  of  water,  as  the  bearer  of  a  minim  of  some  medicine  indicated, 
may  be  wholly  avoided  by  the  new  manner  of  constructing  doses. 
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Salix  Alba. — Because  the  several  species  of  willow  are  as  common  as 
the  grasses  in  the  field,  they  command  hardly  a  thought  as  remedial  agents. 
The  fact  is,  the  excellent  powers  of  willow  are  not  sufficiently  regarded. 
The  discovery  by  Buchner,  in  182S,  of  salacine,  which  is  found  in  no  less 
than  fourteen  varieties  of  the  willow  tribe,  excited  quite  an  interest  for  a 
while;  but  it  has  subsided,  and  this  rival  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine  seems 
not  now  to  have  the  reputation  it  deserves.  A  gentleman  of  extensive 
practical  observation  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  having  an  origin  in  secondary  syphilis,  or  the  mercurial  disease, 
has  found  such  extraordinary  results  from  a  gargle  of  the  bark  of  the 
salix  alba,  particularly  that  stripped  from  the  roots,  that  he  hopes  to  induce 
practitioners  to  give  it  a  trial. 


Medical  Miscellany.  —  At  Chateau  Theband,  near  Mantes,  the  wife  of  a 
farmer,  at  the  last  advices,  had  been  totally  insensible  18  days,  not  a  particle 
of  nourishment  having  been  taken  all  the  while. — Margaret  T.  Weed,  a  sane 
girl,  through  the  wicked  devices  of  somebody  was  incarcerated  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum.  This  is  becoming  a  very  common  trick  to  get  hold  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  make  certain  revelations  to  be  considered  the  ravings  of  a 
lunatic. — A  proposition  is  before  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  city  hospital. — Five  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  occurred 
at  New  Orleans. — There  are  said  to  have  died  in  Ireland,  by  famine,  in 
1847,  250,000  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
although  Great  Britain  paid  $50,000,000  to  purchase  food  for  that  misera- 
ble country. — Andrew  H.  Brand,  14  years  of  age,  is  on  exhibition  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  He  weighs  500  pounds;  is  5  feet  6  inches  tall;  6  feet 
round  the  waist  and  3J  round  the  thigh. — The  Board  of  Health  at  Gib- 
raltar has  ordered  that  vessels  from  France,  the  whole  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  the  United  States,  British  America,  and  Great  Britain,  shall  be 
placed  under  quarantine. — Smallpox  has  made  great  ravages  at  St.  Vin- 
cent.— Not  a  single  case  of  cholera  has  occurred  among  the  Jews  of  Lon- 
don. This  is  attributed  to  their  conformity  to  the  many  sanitary  regula- 
tions of  their  own  law. — Smallpox  is  prevailing  extensively  at  Cincinnati, 
say  the  papers. — Dr.  Miller,  of  the  Louisville  School  of  Medicine,  the 
author  of  a  recent  treatise  on  midwifery,  has  just  returned  home  from  the 
North. — Dr.  Gross,  of  Louisville,  is  supposed  to  be  preparing  a  finished 
work  on  American  surgery.    He  is  an  indefatigable  man. 


To  Corr kspondknts. — Dr.  Wallace's  paper  on  the  Periodicity  of  Fevers,  Dr.  Slack's  on 
Sensitive  Attraction,  and  the  report  of  a  trial  for  Malpractice  in  Vermont,  have  been  received. 


Married, — Dr.  Hiram  L.  Chase,  of  Cambridgcport,  Mass.,  to  Miss  C.  A.  N.  Jones. — Alfred 
Lambert,  M.D.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  Miss  E.  Sargent. 


Died,— In  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Lewis  Beers,  a  native  of  Conn.,  82— At  Rome,  N.  Y., 
Alfred  Bergen,  M.D,  34.— At  Rye,  N.  H.,  John  W.  Parsons,  M.D.,  71.— At  Dahionega,  by  being 
thrown  from  a  carriage,  Dr.  John  Hills,  formerly  of  Chester,  N.  H.,  58. 


Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  October  Gth,  82 — Males, 
38 — females,  44.  Of  consumption,  10 — apoplexy,  1 — accidental,  1— cholera,  4 — cholera  infantum, 
4 — cholera  morbus,  1 — dysentery,  15 — diarrhoea,  2 — disease  ofthe  brain, 4 — disease  of  the  bowels,  7 
— disease  of  the  lungs.  1 — dropsy  1 — typhus  fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  3 — pleurisy  fever,  1  — 
scarlet  fever,  3 — infantile,  4 — canker,  1 — convulsions,  1 — old  age,  3 — erysipelas,  1 — croup,  1 — in- 
flammation of  ihe  lungs,  1— teething,  3 — smallpox,  1 — dropsy  of  the  head,  4 — marasmus,  1 — 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  1 — lung  fever,  h 

Under  5  years,  34 — between  5  and  20  years,  12 — between  20  and  40  years,  21 — between  40 
and  60  years,  10 — over  60  years,  5.    Americans,  37  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  45. 
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On  the  Use  of  Ethereal  Solution  of  Gun-Cotton  in  the  Cure  of  Erectile 
Tumors  without  Operation.  By  Daniel  Brainard,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Sur- 
gery in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. — This  adhesive  liquid,  which  was 
ushered  into  the  profession  with  great  recommendations  as  a  substitute  for 
needles  in  cases  of  hare  lip,  and  for  adhesive  plaster  in  wounds,  seems  to 
have  failed  in  fulfilling  the  expectations  which  were  excited  of  its  useful- 
ness, and  to  have  become  rather  an  article  of  the  toilette,  and  a  substitute 
for  court  plaster,  than  a  useful  addition  to  our  surgical  armory.  Struck, 
however,  in  the  experiments  with  it,  with  the  contractile  power  it  possesses, 
I  determined  to  test  its  application  to  the  surface  of  any  erectile  tumor 
which  might  present  itself  for  treatment. 

During  the  last  winter  a  case  of  naevus,  of  the  size  of  a  very  large 
strawberry,  situated  on  the  anterior  fontanelle  of  a  young  infant,  was  pre- 
sented for  operation.  I  immediately  covered  it  with  a  solution  of  gun-cot- 
ton, and,  although  it  was  much  elevated  above  the  surface,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  it  brought,  by  the  contractile  power  of  the  liquid  in  drying, 
to  a  level  with  the  sound  skin.  It  was  allowed  to  remain  for  several 
weeks,  and  then  a  fresh  application  made  ;  and  at  the  present  time  scarcely 
any  trace  of  the  naevus  remains,  although  but  two  applications  have  been 
made. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  young  child,  with  a  nsevus  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  situated  beneath  the  right 
eye.  This  at  birth  was  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  in  six  months  had  ac- 
quired the  size  mentioned,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  irritation  resulting  from  its  proximity  to  the  eye,  the  application  was 
made  during  the  sleep  of  the  infant,  and  was  required  to  be  renewed  twice 
a  week,  on  account  of  its  becoming  loosened.  After  two  months  use,  the 
nawus  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  use  of  the  solution  has  been  for 
some  time  discontinued. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  by  preventing  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
operations  in  such  cases,  this  liquid  may  find  a  use  more  important  than 
any  to  which  it  has  before  been  applied. — North  Western  Med.  Jour. 


No  n- Contagiousness  of  Cholera. — At  the  conclusion  of  an  account  of  the 
cholera  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  vicinity,  the  editor  of  the  Western  Medi- 
cal Journal  remarks  as  follows  : — "  If  we  analyze  the  testimony  afforded 
by  these  cases  of  cholera,  we  shall  find  in  it  something  that  favors  the 
contagiousness  of  the  disease,  but  much  more  that  goes  to  prove  it  to  be  of 
local  origin.  Most  of  the  subjects  resided  on  public  highways,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  the  poison  of  the  pestilence  was  not  brought  to  them 
by  some  traveller  from  Nashville,  where  the  epidemic  was  prevalent  ;  but 
they  also,  as  we  have  seen,  lived  in  damp,  confined,  dirty  houses,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ponds,  and  amid  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  malaria.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  there  was  any  intercourse 
between  the  inmates  of  the  families  in  which  the  disease  successively 
appeared  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  communicated  to  those  who 
nursed  the  sick,  or  aided  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  That  it  ceased  so 
suddenly  on  the  desertion  of  their  homes  by  the  affected  families,  is  an 
instructive  fact.  The  only  other  remark  we  shall  make  is,  that  none  of 
the  patients  who  died  were  seen  by  a  physician  until  they  were  in  collapse, 
and  that  uniformly,  when  the  premonitory  symptoms  have  been  regarded, 
the  disease  has  proved  easily  manageable." 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  EXPLAIN  THE   PERIODICITY  OF  FEVERS. 

BY  W.    CLAY  WALLACE,  M.D. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Though  not  generally  admitted  by  physicians,  the  seminal  propagation 
of  disease  has  long  been  a  popular  idea.  Before  the  introduction  of 
inoculation  into  Europe,  the  communication  of  the  disease  by  inserting 
cotton  dipped  in  variolous  matter  into  the  nostrils  was  termed  sowing  the 
smallpox.*  From  the  appearance  of  warts  and  other  tumors,  some  of 
which  diffuse  peculiar  odors,  it  was  supposed  that  animal  bodies  might, 
besides  supporting  the  numerous  varieties  of  epizoa  and  entozoa,  serve 
also  as  a  soil  for  vegetable-like  parasites.f 

The  terms  seeds  of  disease  and  roots  of  disease,  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  as  mere  vulgar  expressions  until  1837,  when  Bassi  announced 
that  muscardine  in  the  silk  worm  was  produced  by  a  fungus,  the  most 
minute  portion  of  which  could  communicate  the  disease  to  a  whole 
colony.  In  the  same  year  Cagniard  Latour  ascertained  that  fermenta- 
tion is  not  a  mere  inanimate  process,  but  that  it  depends  on  the  de- 
composition of  organic  fluids  by  minute  fungi,  which  consist  of  small 
granules,  either  singly,  or  in  rows  containing  from  two  to  eight.  During 
fermentation  the  granules  contract  and  emit  spores,  from  which,  when 
they  have  attained  the  size  of  the  parents,  shoots  again  proceed.^  Ac- 
cording to  Schwann  it  is  thirty-six  hours  before  a  few  of  these  fungi  are 
observed  in  freshly  expressed  grape-juice  ;  but  when  once  they  begin  to 
form,  or  when  they  are  added  as  yeast,  their  propagation  is  rapid.  The 
little  chemists  soon  effect  an  entire  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
liquid,  and  only  cease  their  labors  when  nourishment  is  exhausted,  or 
they  are  destroyed  by  the  alcohol  they  produce.  The  potato  disease, 
the  ravages  of  which  have  been  so  extensive,  has  been  found  to  be 
owing  to  a  similar  cause.  After  the  root  is  softened  and  destroyed 
by  the  successive  propagation  of  fungi,  it  is  farther  decomposed  by  ani- 
malcule ;  it  is  consequently  concluded  that  the  vinous  and  putrefactive 
changes  are  solely  the  results  of  vital  chemistry  ;  the  former  being  a 
vegetable  and  the  latter  an  animal  process.    In  1839,  Scbonlein  dis- 

*  Moore's  History  of  the  Smallpox. 

t  Muhry  Ad  paraselorum  malignorum  historian!  symbolae  aliquot.    Gotting.,  1833. 
t  Henle  Pathologische  Untersuchungen.    Berlin,  1840. 
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covered  the  fungous  character  of  porrigo  favosa,  which  was  afterwards 
traced  to  the  mouse.  In  1840  Greely,  and  afterwards  Berg,  ascertained 
that  the  fungi  constituting  aphthae  could  be  propagated  not  only  from  one 
infant  to  another,  but  could  also  be  re-produced  on  artificial  solutions  of 
organic  matter. 

The  first  application  of  the  above-mentioned  facts  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  was  made  in  1840  by  Henle,  who  divides 
endemics  and  epidemics  into  three  groups.*  The  first  contains  intermit- 
tent fever,  which,  he  considers,  arises  from  miasma  alone.  The  second 
contains  those  diseases  which  appear  as  miasmatic,  and  which  are  also 
propagated  by  contagion.  There  is  probably,  he  observes,  a  transition 
between  these  groups  ;  for  remittent  fever  seems  to  be  developed  from 
the  intermittent,  and  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the  limits  between  gastric 
and  yellow  fever,  or  even  typhus,  and  between  catarrhal  fever  and  in- 
fluenza in  their  contagious  forms.  ]f  essentially  different  processes  of 
disease  were  not  comprehended  under  the  same  name,  he  thinks  that 
remittent  fever  would  prove  that  a  disease  might  commence  from  miasma 
and  in  the  course  of  development  become  contagious.  In  the  third 
group  he  classes  those  diseases  which  arise  from  contagion  only,  and 
which,  as  far  as  is  known,  are  never  miasmatic. 

Henle  assumes  that  contagious  diseases  are  produced  by  vegetable  or 
animal  parasites,  causing  inflammation,  as  in  the  exanthemata,  when  of 
the  former  character;  and  putrefaction,  as  in  hospital  gangrene,  when 
of  the  latter.  Of  the  exanthemata  he  observes,  "  The  disease  com- 
mences with  the  reception  of  the  parasites  or  their  germs.  The  reception 
occurs  only  on  mucous  membranes  as  far  as  they  are  penetrable  from 
without,  or  on  abraded  portions  of  the  skin,  frequently  on  definite  regions, 
as  certain  epizoa  and  entozoa  prefer  particular  parts  of  the  body/'f 

"  The  inflammation  which  the  contagion  has  occasioned  is  more  or 
less  superficial,  and  afterwards  the  exudation  appears,  either  equally,  as 
simple  inflammation,  or  in  the  form  of  separate  papulae,  vesicles  or 
pustules. "J 

"  The  inflammation  spreads  from  the  place  where  the  affection  first 
occurred,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  three  ways.  1.  The  para- 
sites, as  if  growing  exuberantly,  spread  over  the  body,  proceeding  either 
over  or  under  the  cuticle  ;  at  the  same  time  in  most  diseases  they  descend 
into  the  lungs,  and  also,  but  less  frequently,  into  the  intestines.  2. 
The  spreading  of  the  inflammation  may  be  derived  from  the  sympa- 
thetic irritation  of  those  portions  of  the  skin  to  which  the  parasites  do 
not  extend.  3.  The  distribution  may  be  effected  through  the  blood." 
"  As  already  remarked,  there  is  no  reason  for  holding  the  absorption  of 
contagion  through  the  blood  as  necessary  and  essential,  and  just  as  little 
for  denying  its  possibility  in  certain  cases. "|| 

"  Fever,  and  what  are  called  general  symptoms,  may  proceed  from  a 
double  origin.  1.  The  fever  is  the  consequence  of  local  inflammation, 
as  it  also  accompanies  other  inflammations  which  are  not  miasmatic.1i 


*  Palhologischc  Untersuohungen,  §  3,  4,  5.      t  Idem,  §  23.      %  Idem,  §  24.      \\  Idem,  \\  27. 

H  Idem,  §  29. 
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-2.  The  change  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  organic  material  at  the  exp< 
of  which  the  supposed  parasites  increase,  may  be  the  cause  of  fever. 

"  It  is  asserted  that  from  an  intermittent  epidemic  or  endemic,  a  c 
tagious  disease  may  be  gradually  developed,  and  that  gastro-nervous,  i 
cous  and  yellow  fevers,  belong  *to  diseases  which,  under  certain  circi 
stances,  proceed  by  degrees  'from  endemic  intermittents,  and  then 
their  height,  form  contagion.:)-"  Thus  contagious  Egyptian  may  proc 
from  simple  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  and  contagious  dysentery  and  chol 
from  simple  diarrhoea. 

.Flenle  endeavors  to  explain  the  transformation  of  intermittents  ii 
contagious  typhus  and  yellow  fever,  in  the  following  way.    "  1.  V 
may  assume  that  the  infecting  matter,  as  in  miasmatic  contagious  d 
eases,  lives  or  is  at  least  maintained  without  the  animal  organism  ;  tl 
a  healthy  body  is  not  the  soil  suited  for  its  development  ;  but  that 
pathological  change  must  have  preceded  in  order  that  it  may  grow.' 
"  By  marsh  ak,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  negative  electricity,  or  ai 
other  cause,  intermittent  fever  is  .produced  ;  by  the  intermittent  the  cht 
mical  constituents  of  the  blood  or  other  fluids  become  altered ;  by  th 
.•alteration  the  individual  is  adapted  to  receive  and  support  living  bodi< 
iloating  m  the  atmosphere,  which  then  occasion  a  new  form  of  disease 
and  at  last  the  latter  may  proceed  farther  as  a  contagious  disease."! 
Or,  2,  we  may  grant  a  spontaneous  origin  of  the  infecting  matter  i. 
patients.1' 

Henle-s  treatise  contains  much  interesting  matter,  and  extends  to  8' 
pages.  It  is  my  intention,  in  the  present  communication,  rather  to  stat 
my  own  views  than  to  comment  on  the  opinions  of  others. 

As  the  existing  theories  of  epidemics  were,  to  me  at  least,  unintel! 
gible,  I  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  disease  according  t< 
the  laws  of  organic  life,  long  before  the  discoveries  of  Andouin  an> 
Schonlein  ;  yet  nothing  occurred  to  induce  its  publication  until  Au 
gust,  1845,  when  I  received  a  circular  from  the  committee  appointei 
by  the  Legislature  to  investigate  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  A  short  account  of  my  views  was  hastily  made  out  and  sent  t< 
the  editor  of  this  Journal,  in  which  it  appeared  on  the  fifth  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  At  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been 
done  by  Andouin  and  Schonlein. 

Before  making  any  remarks  on  epidemic  diseases,  I  shall  offer  a  few 
observations  on 

1.  Hectic  Fever. — Abnormal   pressure  at  or  near  the  extremities 
of  nerves,  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  a  splinter  under  the  nail,  para- 
sites in  the  skin  or  bowels,  the  formation  of  pus,  or  the  pressure  of  in- 
flamed and  thus  dilated  vessels,  produces  fever.    If  we  admit,  as  we 
!  may  from  various  phenomena,  that  while  awake,  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  are  in  a  certain  state  of  erectility,  the  relaxation  which  occurs 
I  during  sleep  will  bring  them  more  closely  in  contact  with  pus  or  other 
foreign  matter,  and  thus  produce  that  re-action  of  the  nervous  and  vas- 
cular systems  which  constitutes  fever, 


*  PiUb.  Paters,,  §  30.      f  Idem,  §  59.      \  Idem,  §  fit.      ||  Idem,  §  62. 
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2.  Exanthemata. — It  is  assumed  that  the  seeds  of  the  exanthemata 
are  received  into  the  blood  by  the  air  passages,  and  deposited  in  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  ;  and  that  each  elevation  is  a  living  vege- 
table-like individual,  which  grows  and  yields  its  seed,  and  after  the  pe- 
riod allotted  to  its  existence  withers  away.  The  exanthemata  vary  not 
only  in  the  degree  of  local  irritation,  but  also  in  the  constitutional  effects 
of  the  poison  they  themselves  produce  ;  thus  some  of  them  show  merely 
inflammatory  symptoms  ;  whereas  others,  as  typhus  fever,  exhibit  little 
irritation,  but  much  poisonous  effect.  The  virus  of  the  latter  is  so  strong, 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parasites  the  blood  is  decomposed,  and 
leaves  depositions  of  extravasated  fluid,  forming  petechia?  and  vibices. 

Disease  producing  parasites  may  be  propagated  on  bodies  exterior  to 
the  individual  capable  of  being  infected.  Andouin  and  Montague  ascer- 
tained that  the  fungi  of  muscardine  could  grow  on  damp  moss,  and  even 
on  inorganic  bodies.  Dr.  Fell,  of  New  York,  observed  on  the  face  and 
scalp  of  individuals  a  species  of  tinea,  which  was  produced  by  parasitic 
animalcule  abounding  on  the  leaves  of  the  paper  mulberry.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  typhus  can  be  propagated  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  it  is  said  that  it  can  be  traced  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  peat  bog  district 
situated  in  certain  latitudes,  and  that  it  is  unknown  in  tropical  regions. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  other  exanthemata  being  thus  produced. 

3.  Intermittent  Fever  and  Hooping  Cough. — The  following  observa- 
tions of  Schonlein*  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  explanation  of  the  pe- 
riodicity of  intermittents.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  pathologists  in  America,  where  periodical  diseases  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  Europe. 

After  noticing  the  obscurity  of  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
this  class  of  diseases,  and  the  few  opportunities  he  has  had  for  post-mor- 
tem examination,  Schonlein  remarks  that  the  liver  and  spleen  have  been 
found  morbidly  affected,  but  observers  have  entirely  neglected  the  exa- 
mination of  the  parts  which  principally  participate  in  the  phenomena. 
"  In  a  patient  who  had  been  formerly  long  treated  here  in  the  hospital, 
and  who  afterwards  died  of  epilepsy,  there  were  found  along  the  plexuses 
surrounding  the  aorta  peculiar  secondary  formations,  from  the  size  of  a 
lentil  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  were  very  similar  to  tubercular 
masses,  and  which  by  compressing  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  abdo- 
men had  occasioned  the  epilepsy.  We  have  observed  similar  appear- 
ances on  the  phrenic  us  and  vagus  in  tussis  convulsiva.  These  second- 
ary formations  were  arranged  like  a  rosary,  and  strikingly  brought  to 
mind  the  deposits  on  the  conducting  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery." 

If  we  consider  the  irritation  produced  by  a  foreign  body,  not  larger 
than  a  grain  of  sand,  upon  a  nerve,  we  must  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
of  confirming  the  observations  of  Schonlein  ;  especially  if  that  body  be 
of  the  color  of  most  tubercular  concretions,  which  is  that  of  the  nerves 
themselves.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  similar  deposits  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  other  pathologists.  Until  more  satisfactory  data 
are  furnished,  1  shall  assume  that  intermittent  fever  is  caused  by  inhaling 

*  Vorlesungen,  Band.  iv.  $  6. 
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the  spores  of  a  fungus  growing  on  decomposing  organic  matter  ;  that 
the  spores  are  received  into  the  circulation  and  deposited  on  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  ;  that  the  periodical  development  of  these  deposits 
occasions  the  chills  and  vascular  re-action  ;  that  the  symptoms  cease 
when  the  nerves  are  accustomed  to  the  foreign  body,  and  are  again  re- 
newed by  another  development,  which  in  tertians  occurs  every  third  day, 
just  as  spores  have  been  observed  to  form  always  on  the  fourth  day  in 
the  fungus  of  muscardine. 

The  difference  between  intermittent  fever  and  hooping  cough  seems 
to  be  this  : — the  development  of  the  parasites  in  the  former  is  regular, 
and  in  the  latter  irregular ;  the  pressure  of  foreign  bodies  in  or  near  the 
nerves  of  the  lungs  occasions  efforts  to  throw  them  off  by  convulsive 
expirations  ;  in  irritation  of  the  sympathetic,  when  it  is  first  acted  on  by 
pus,  as  in  abscesses  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  chills  and  fever  are  more 
decided  than  in  suppuration  of  any  other  organ  :  intermittents  are  the 
result  of  indigenous  parasites  ;  hooping  cough  is  the  result  of  occasional 
visiters,  which  sweep  along  a  country,  and  are  sometimes  intercepted  by 
mountains  and  woods. 

Contagious  and  non-contagious  diseases  differ  in  this  respect :  in  the 
former  the  parasites  are  propagated  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
and  their  minute  shoots  or  spores  when  developed,  diffused  through  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  or  otherwise  brought  in  contact  with  surfaces 
capable  of  being  infected  ;  in  the  latter  the  spores  are  detained  in  the 
fluids,  and  are  probably  decomposed  before  they  are  evacuated. 

4.  Hydrophobia. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  diseases,  as  well  as 
plants  and  animals,  become  altered  by  circumstances.  Variola,  after 
having  passed  through  the  cow,  becomes  vaccinia  ;  the  solanum  tu- 
tuberosum,  which  is  poisonous  in  its  original  state,  becomes  wholesome  by 
cultivation  ;  and  the  working  bee  can  be  converted  into  a  queen.  We 
may  therefore  infer  that  animal  or  vegetable  parasites,  which  are  innocu- 
ous in  one  class  of  animals,  may  be  fatal  to  others. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  tartar  on  the  teeth  consists 
of  the  microscopic  shells  of  animalculae,  we  must  infer  that  animalculae 
are  contained  in  the  saliva  ;  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ani- 
malcule can  be  propagated  in  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands  as  in 
those  of  the  testis.  When  the  salivary  animalculae  of  another  animal  are 
introduced  into  the  blood  of  a  dog,  they  will  find  their  way  into  the 
salivary  glands  ;  the  exotics  may  produce  no  unfavorable  symptoms  till 
their  development,  when  they  become  a  source  of  irritation,  producing 
sublingual  pustules,  spasm  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  other  distressing 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  The  animalculae  thus  altered  may,  when 
proceeding  from  the  dog,  be  not  only  more  readily  absorbed  and  pro- 
pagated, but  also  more  virulent  than  those  of  other  animals. 

This  apparent  resuscitation  of  the  popular  notion  of  hydrophobia  arose 
from  reading  the  above  account  of  the  microscopic  appearances  of  tartar, 
and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wright,  who  found  that  after  injecting  his 
own  saliva  into  the  jugular  veins  of  dogs,  the  animals  appeared  to  have 
completely  recovered  from  the  injury,  but  afterwards  became  rabid  ; 
whereas  no  secondary  effect  was  produced  by  injecting  artificial  solutions 
similar  in  composition  to  the  saliva. 
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I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  exacerbations  of  epidemic 
diseases  arise  from  the  periodical  development  of  vegetable  or  animal 
parasites,  as  the  periodical  flow  of  the  catamenia  arises  from  the  matu- 
ration and  emission  of  an  ovum  ;  and  that  the  symptoms  vary  with  the 
functional  peculiarities  of  the  nerves  affected. 

New  York,  Oct.  1,  1849. 


SENSITIVE  ATTRACTION. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Sensitive  attraction  is  the  principle  which  organizes  inorganic  matter. 
If  you  cut  off  a  slip  of  willow,  currant  bush,  or  Chinese  mulberry,  and 
insert  it  in  the  moist  earth,  a  new  organization  immediately  results. 
Roots  are  immediately  called  out  of  that  part  of  the  slip  in  contact 
with  the  earth  and  its  contents.  This  new  organization  takes  place 
from  the  attraction  of  the  living  stem,  or  of  the  particles  of  the  stem, 
for  earth  and  its  contents.  Bring  these  substances  in  contact,  and  the 
new  form  takes  place.  From  a  section  of  stem  or  shoot  a  new  organ  or 
set  of  organs  is  produced,  performing  a  function  or  an  office  entirely 
different  from  the  part  of  the  tree  it  proceeds  from.  The  roots  are  a 
new  form  of  vegetable  matter,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  tree  or 
plant.  Separate  the  substances,  and  the  twig  dies.  In  the  immensity 
of  natural  phenomena,  perhaps  there  is  none  more  wonderful  than  this, 
which  shows  the  great  diversity  of  principles  by  which  the  Creator 
operates.    No  known  species  o(  attraction  could  produce  such  a  result. 

The  vegetable  world  is  full  of  novelty  and  wonders  ;  and  nowhere 
do  we  discover  more  than  in  the  diversity  of  properties  and  characteristics, 
which  exists  in  the  juices  or  sap  of  plants  and  trees.  In  one  tree,  as  the 
pine,  we  discover  a  terebinthinate  fluid,  sticky  and  hot  to  the  taste.  Jn 
another,  as  the  maple,  a  sweet  fluid,  remarkable  for  its  liquidity.  In  a 
third,  as  the  oak,  we  find  an  astringent  fluid.  In  a  fourth,  as  the  bar- 
berry bush,  a  sour  fluid.  In  a  fifth,  as  the  milk-weed,  a  thick,  white, 
soporific  fluid.  In  a  word,  the  sap  of  trees  and  plants  is  almost  as  va- 
rious in  its  medicinal  and  sensible  properties  as  is  their  species.  In  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  blood,  the  sap  of  the  animal,  in  all  the  great  va- 
riety of  species,  varies  but  little,  either  in  its  sensible  or  chemical  pro- 
perties. This  uniformity  in  the  vital  fluid  argues  a  greater  uniformity 
of  organization  in  the  animal  than  in  the  vegetable  world.  The  va- 
riety of  properties  in  vegetable  sap  must  arise  from  a  glandular  struc- 
ture of  the  roots.  To  what  other  organization  can  we  attribute  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sap  of  one  tree  or  plant  and  another?  The  roots 
of  the  pine  are  nourished  by  the  same  substances  as  those  of  the  oak, 
maple  and  milk-weed  ;  but  behold  the  difference  in  the  substances  e  lim- 
nated  !  The  same  glandular  structure  is  manifested  in  the  fruit  of 
trees  and  plants.  In  truth,  not  only  the  roots  and  fruit  of  trees  and 
plants  seem  to  possess  a  glandular  structure,  but  each  and  every  part 
betrays  a  share  of  it.    This  action,  be  its  nature  what  it  may,  evidently 
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results  from  sensitive  attraction  like  the  glandular  action  of  the  leaves, 
produced  by  the  solar  fluid,  air  and  moisture. 

In  demonstrating  the  law  of  gravitation,  no  artificial  experiments  were 
needed.  Every  falling  body  was  an  experiment.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  prove  that  certain  light  bodies  which  ascended  or  floated  in  the  air, 
would  also  fall,  in  a  vacuum,  or  where  the  air  was  removed.  Experi- 
ments were  instituted  to  show  the  proportion  which  the  degree  of  at- 
traction between  bodies  bore  to  the  distance  between  them,  and  to  prove 
other  laws  which  flow  from  the  law  of  gravitation.  As  little  need  is 
there  of  experiments  to  prove  the  existence  of  sensitive  attraction.  The 
direction  of  every  tree  and  plant  we  behold,  the  gyrations  of  every  ten- 
dril and  vine,  the  conjunction  of  the  pollen  with  the  germ,  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  sap  against  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  the  elimination  of 
roots  from  mere  cuts  or  twigs,  are  all  experiments  daily  tried  before  our 
eyes.  It  only  needs  observation  to  arrange  them  into  order,  and  to  de- 
duce from  them  the  general  law  which  they  indicate. 

There  are  some  facts  which  appear  to  militate  against  the  entire 
agency  of  the  solar  fluid  in  causing  the  perpendicular  direction  of  trees 
and  plants,  but  these  are  all  explicable  from  the  action  of  other  forces. 
The  agency  of  air  and  moisture  is  constant.    Both  are  as  much  pre- 
sent in  the  winter  season,  as  in  the  summer  when  the  growth  of  plants 
in  this  latitude  takes  place.    Most  of  our  trees  are  deciduous,  or  shed 
their  leaves  from  the  absence  of  the  solar  fluid  or  that  degree  of  it  ne- 
cessary to  their  growth.     In  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  influence  of 
the  solar  fluid  is  more  even,  the  same  trees  are  evergreen.     The  solar 
fluid,  therefore,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  perpendicular  direction  of  plants 
and  trees,  or  rather  the  attraction  between  it  and  them.    If  more  proof 
is  necessary,  cut  the  top  from  a  carrot  and  suspend  it  by  the  little  end 
of  the  root  in  a  light  room  where  a  summer  temperature  is  kept  up 
constantly.    This  is  often  done  in  winter,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  and 
amusement.    In  a  short  time  new  sprouts  appear,  but  instead  of  pointing 
to  the  floor,  perpendicularly  downwards  from  the  ceiling,  they  make  a 
turn  and  point  upwards,  where  there  is  most  heat  and  light — the  upper 
part  of  a  room  being  always  the  warmest  and  lightest,  from  the  ascen- 
sion of  hot  air  and  reflection  of  light  from  the  walls.    A  beet,  turnip, 
onion,  potato  or  any  other  tuberous  or  bulbous  root,  will  answer  as  well. 
All  new  shoots  from  the  stumps  of  trees  are  found  growing  in  perpen- 
dicular direction,  although  they  sprout  from  the  side,  and  are  obliged  to 
make  a  turn  in  order  to  grow  erect.    If  you  truncate  a  tree  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  ground,  the  new  shoots  grow  still  more  perpendicu- 
larly.   Here  the  resistance  of  the  main  stem  is  removed,  and  the  at- 
traction between  the  solar  fluid  and  the  shoots  has  no  force  to  contend 
with  but  gravity,  which  it  effectually  overcomes.    If  a  potato  is  thrown 
upon  the  bare  earth  in  the  open  air,  the  tops  shoot  up  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar direction  ;  but  if  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  dark  cellar,  the  tops  lie 
upon  the  ground  and  grow  horizontally.     It  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
susceptible  of  demonstration  that  the  upward  direction  and  motion  of 
plants  and  trees  is  caused  by  an  attraction  between  the  solar  fluid  and 
their  leaves,  flowers  and  stems. 
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If  the  principle  of  sensitive  attraction  is  correct,  as  it  has  been  illus- 
trated, an  apple  tree  may  be  made  to  grow  tall  and  straight,  like  a  cedar 
or  a  forest  oak.  It  may  not  attain  to  an  equal  height  with  them,  since 
different  limits  are  set  to  the  height  of  different  species  of  trees ;  but  if 
yearly  denuded  of  all  unnecessary  limbs,  and  of  its  blossoms  that  occa- 
sion a  weight  of  fruit  and  consume  a  great  amount  of  sap,  its  height 
would  eventually  surprise  us.  In  the  nursery,  when  young,  it  is  a  tall 
and  straight  tree,  and  growing  in  the  forest  its  height  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  open  field. 

When  nitric  acid  and  potash  are  placed  in  contact,  a  new  substance 
is  produced,  a  crystalline  salt,  called  saltpetre.  This  new  substance,  we 
say,  is  the  result  of  chemical  attraction.  The  affinity  between  the  acid 
and  the  alkali  effects  this  new  order  or  formation.  In  like  manner,  the 
principle  of  sensitive  attraction  effects  a  new  organization  by  placing  the 
slip  of  a  tree  in  contact  with  moist,  warm  earth  and  vegetable  matter.  It 
organizes  inorganic  matter  as  chemical  attraction  produces  new  formations. 
The  nature  of  the  principle  is  just  as  hidden  and  mysterious  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  roots  are  an  entirely  new  organization,  which 
did  not  and  could  not  exist  until  the  slip  was  placed  in  contact  with  the 
inorganic  substances  to  which  it  holds  an  affinity.  Thus  a  whole  tree 
may  be  converted  into  roots. 

If  a  root  of  the  elm,  apple  or  oak  tree  is  cut  off  and  the  large  end 
raised  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  within  a  given  distance  of  the 
surface,  another  new  organization  is  effected,  as  soon  as  the  root  comes 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and  the  solar  fluid — a  stem  with  buds, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  is  produced.  This  organization  did  not 
exist  in  the  root  before  it  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  air  and 
the  solar  fluid.  There  was  merely  a  principle  of  attraction  existing 
between  the  root  or  the  large  end  of  the  root,  and  the  solar  and  atmos- 
pheric fluids.  We  say  the  large  end  or  upper  end  of  the  root,  be- 
cause there  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  polarity  in  both  roots  and  stems. 
We  know,  from  abundant  observation,  that  the  upper  end  of  a  root 
and  the  lower  end  of  a  stem  when  placed  in  opposite  circumstances 
form  different  organs.  The  root  in  contact  with  the  air  and  solar 
fluid  is  changed  to  a  stem,  and  the  stem  in  contact  with  the  earth 
is  changed  to  a  root.  There  then  exists  an  affinity  between  the 
lower  end  of  stems  or  shoots  and  the  earth  and  its  contents,  while  the 
upper  end  or  top  holds  an  affinity  for  the  atmosphere  and  the  solar  fluid. 
Whether  roots  and  slips  grow  in  a  reversed  order,  we  have  never  observ- 
ed:  we  only  know  that  this  is  the  order  in  which  we  have  usually  wit- 
nessed them,  and  infer  a  stronger  disposition  in  the  lower  end  of  a  twig 
to  change  to  a  root,  and  a  stronger  tendency  in  the  upper  end  of  a  root 
to  change  to  a  stem,  than  the  reverse.  D.  B.  Slack. 

Providence,  R.  L,  Oct.  3d,  1849. 


TRIAL  FOR.  MAL  PRACTICE. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  | 

At  the  June  Term  of  the  Orange  County  Court  (Vt.),  Justice  Redfield 
presiding,  was  tried  a  cause  of  some  little  interest,  between  R.  C.  John- 
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son,  plaintiff,  and  Drs.  Poole  and  Carpenter,  defendants,  all  of  Bradford, 
of  said  County. 

On  trial,  the  evidence  was  substantially  as  follows.  Late  in  the  win- 
ter of  1846 — '47,  the  plaintiff  fell  from  a  sheep  rack,  about  two  and  a 
half  feet,  and  by  a  shock  upon  the  outside  of  his  right  foot  caused  a  frac- 
ture of  the  tibia  within  its  lower  third,  obliquely  upward  and  outward. 
The  foot,  when  found,  was  drawn  inwards  ;  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  of  the  tibia  approximated  the  fibula,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
upper  fragment  overlapped  the  lower  fragment,  and  seemed  to  project,  or 
be  more  prominent  than  natural.  There  was  no  deformity  discernible 
upon  the  fibula. 

The  witness  who  found  the  patient,  and  removed  his  boot,  before  the 
physicians  had  arrived,  gently  took  the  patient's  foot  in  his  hand,  and 
brought  it  into  its  regular  position,  whereupon  the  fragments  came  to- 
gether, and  the  pain,  which  had  before  been  severe,  was  relieved,  and 
the  leg  was  restored  to  its  natural  appearance,  and  said  by  the  witness 
to  be  "set." 

When  the  defendants  arrived,  they  made  careful  examination  to  see  if 
the  fibula  had  been  fractured,  and  were  confidently  of  the  opinion  that  it 
had  not.  They  therefore  put  on  the  dressings  usually  applied  to  such 
fractures  as  they  supposed  the  one  in  question  to  be,  and  in  eight  and 
forty  hours  one  of  the  defendants  made  the  patient  a  call  and  gave  him 
some  medicine  (although  some  question  was  made  of  this),  and  the  leg 
was  carefully  dressed  at  the  end  of  four  days,  and  once  in  about  four 
days  until  the  thirty-eighth  day,  when  the  splints  were  removed,  and  a 
lighter  species  of  dressing  applied,  and  the  patient  directed  to  carefully 
try  a  little  use  or  exercise  of  the  limb. 

About  twenty-four  hours  after  the  fracture,  the  limb  in  question  and 
foot  were  found  to  be  immensely  swollen,  and  "  pitted,"  as  they  say,  to 
indicate  an  cedematous  swelling.  This  swelling  continued  until  many 
weeks  after  the  heavier  dressings  were  removed  ;  and  to  all  appearance, 
the  limb  had  been  doing  well,  and  no  complaint  had  been  made  of  pain. 

But  about  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  dressings  had  been  removed, 
as  above,  a  slight  prominence,  or  protuberance,  was  found  at  the  point  of 
fracture  on  the  tibia,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  physicians  (def 'ts) 
was  called.  That  there  was  considerable  deformity  they  readily  admit- 
ted, but  how  it  had  been  occasioned  was  not  so  clear.  Different  surgeons 
found  different  results  on  measurement.  Some  made  the  tibia  to  overlap 
half  an  inch,  some  a  quarter,  and  most  of  them  between  a  quarter  and  an 
eighth.  Various  methods  of  admeasurement  were  resorted  to,  needless 
to  specify,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  very  accurate. 

It  was  also  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  that  some  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  injury  of  the  leg,  the  plaintiff  had  received  an 
injury  of  his  arm,  which  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  fracture,  resisted  every 
effort  of  the  healing  art,  but  recovered  in  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
arm  had  become  much  emaciated  and  was  of  a  cadaverous  appearance, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  there  had  been  an  injury  of  a  nerve. 

It  was  also  shown,  that  during  the  succeeding  summer  and  fall,  the 
plaintiff  had  been  somewhat  rash  in  the  use  of  the  leg ;  and  as  late  as 
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November  of  the  year  1847,  it  was  considered  by  the  plaintiff  himself 
that  the  deformity  was  increasing. 

The  case  turned  on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  of  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  and  of  the  family  of  the  plaintiff.  The  former  testified,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  both  bones  had  been  broken,  although  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  locate  the  fracture  of  the  fibula,  which  is  now  seemingly  whole 
and  in  its  place.  There  was  some  shortening,  and  this,  he  said,  could 
not  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  hypothesis.  The  leg  was  carefully 
dressed,  and  among  other  things,  the  dressings  consisted  of  two  well- 
shaped  and  padded  splints,  extending  from  the  knee  to  below  the  foot, 
and  all  enclosed  in  a  box  fitted  for  the  occasion.  This,  Dr.  Crosby  testi- 
fied, would  be  amply  sufficient  in  a  simple  fracture  of  the  tibia;  but  said 
that  whenever  there  was  any  doubt  whether  the  fibula  had  been  fractured 
or  not,  lie  always  in  the  first  instance  put  on  permanent  extension.  He 
also  testified  that  he  considered  it  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  see  the 
fracture  every  day  for  a  week  ;  or,  at  least,  he  said  that  this  is  his  cus- 
tom, and  is  generally  anxious  if  not  sure  to  see  him  the  next  day  after 
the  setting  of  the  limb,  or  bone.  It  was  urged  that  there  had  been  no 
fracture  of  the  fibula,  but  the  testimony  went  to  show  that  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb  could  not  take  place  without  it.  The  first  dressing,  all 
admitted  to  have  been  soon  enough  ;  but  Dr.  Crosby  considered  it  the 
duty  of  the  physician  to  see  the  patient  every  day,  and  the  family  swore 
against  these  curiosity  calls  ;  and  although  the  patient  had  paid  for  medi- 
cines delivered  at  one  of  them,  the  second  day  after  the  fracture,  yet  it 
was  successfully  urged  that  paying  for  medicine  and  a  visit  is  no  sign  that 
the  doctor  was  there,  or  that  the  patient  had  the  medicine.  It  was  con- 
sidered more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  doctors — cunning,  wily  fellows! 
— charged  the  medicine  and  visit  for  the  purpose  of  testimony,  and  that 
such  circumstances  should  not  prevail  against  the  negative  testimony  of 
the  family. 

The  largest  number  of  the  medical  witnesses  considered  it  not  of  vast 
importance;  that  the  physician  should  amplify  around  a  set  leg  a  great 
deal  for  the  first  three  or  four  clays  ;  but  all  considered  that  at  the  period 
of  the  formation  of  the  callus,  it  is  important  to  have  the  fragments  in 
position,  and  at  rest.  Of  the  number  of  visits,  and  close  attention,  from 
the  fifth  day,  no  complaint  could  be  made  without  disputing  all  the  items 
of  the  bill,  which  had,  singularly  enough,  been  paid  ;  but  during  the  first 
few  days,  there  was  but  one  visit  charged  (a  casual  one),  and  the  sum 
being  trifling,  here  was  put  in  the  lever  of  the  prosecution. 

The  Court,  in  its  charge  to  the  Jury,  said,  that  as  appeared  by  Dr. 
Crosby's  testimony,  there  was  one  method  of  treatment  which  would 
have  been  safe  ;  and  the  Court  was  disposed  to  hold  the  physicians  to  the 
strictest  responsibility.  Extension,  it  appeared,  would  have  been  the 
safest  course  ;  and  as  the  doctors  neglected  this,  they  could  not  well  be 
excused. 

The  union  of  the  limb  is  complete,  the  foot  apparently  natural  in  its 
position  and  motion,  and  no  impediment  to  the  free  use  of  the  leg,  saving 
the  stiffening  of  the  muscles  on  account  of  inaction,  and  perhaps  chronic 
inflammation  at  the  joint.    He  uses  the  limb  about  as  well  as  ever. 
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The  Jury  gave  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  five  hundred  dollars.  The  case 
is  reviewed,  and  to  be  tried  again  next  Term  of  the  Court. 

The  defendants  are  physicians  of  good  standing,  and  live  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Dr.  Crosby's  practice.  The  plaintiff  had,  previously  to  his  suit, 
been  a  patient  of  Dr.  Crosby. 

Dr.  Crosby's  testimony  upon  the  main  points,  method  of  treatment, 
and  attendance,  was  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  the  other  witness- 
es, as  they  all  said  that  when  they  found  no  fracture  of  the  fibula,  they 
put  on  no  permanent  extension.  The  doctors  in  this  case  had  no  doubt. 
They  put  on  extension,  said  the  rest  of  the  witnesses,  when  they  found, 
on  subsequent  visits,  that  they  had  been  deceived  in  the  nature  of  the 
fracture  in  the  first  instance.  Dr.  Crosby,  no  doubt,  intended  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all  parties,  although  his  testimony  was  strongly  for  the  plaintiff,  as 
evidently  were  his  feelings.  R.  M.  K.  O. 


GALVANIC  ACUPUNCTURE: 

[The  following,  from  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  London  Lancet, 
describes  an  operation,  which,  though  not  very  promising  as  a  remedy  in 
ordinary  cases  of  aneurism,  may,  notwithstanding,  at  times  prove  of  ad- 
vantage.] 

M.  Abeillk,  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  of  Val  de  Grace,  at 
Paris,  lately  brought  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  a  case  of  aneurism 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  which  he  succeeded  in  obliterating  by  galvanic 
acupuncture.  The  subject  is  a  maiden  lady  of  sixty-five,  and  the  aneu- 
rism was  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  patient  having  been  put  under 
the  anaesthetic  effects  of  ether,  four  steel  needles,  two  inches  long,  and 
one  line  in  diameter,  were  thrust  into  the  sac  in  pairs,  to  the  depth  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  these  were  put  in  communication 
with  a  galvanic  trough,  containing  twenty  couples.  The  poles  were 
then  alternately  put  in  contact  with  each  pair  of  needles,  and  this  con- 
tact never  lasted  more  than  twenty  minutes.  The  tumor  soon  diminished 
in  size,  became  firmer  and  more  resisting;  its  pulsations  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  beating  of  the  radial  artery  stopped.  The  galvanic 
apparatus  acted  upon  the  needles  for  thirty-seven  minutes.  When  the 
tumor  became  quite  hard,  and  presented  no  more  pulsations,  the  needles 
were  withdrawn.  A  few  drops  of  blood  escaped  by  the  apertures  left, 
and  the  skin  was  a  little  scarified  around  the  latter ;  a  cold  compress  was 
applied  on  the  tumor,  complete  rest  enforced,  and  strong  pressure  applied 
on  the  course  of  the  artery.  This  pressure  was  kept  up  for  about  ten 
hours.  On  the  next  day  a  slight  vibration  could  be  perceived  in  the  tu- 
mor, but  the  radial  pulse  had  quite  disappeared  ;  the  whole  arm  and  fore- 
arm were  very  cold,  and  the  seat  of  a  very  uncomfortable  formication. 
Motility  of  the  fingers  was  abolished.  From  the  third  to  the  fourth  day 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  re-appeared,  the  little  eschars  fell  off,  and  on  the 
fifth  day  the  tumor  began  to  decrease.  Thirty-seven  days  after  the  ope- 
ration, there  was  no  prominence  of  the  skin  to  be  any  longer  distinguished. 
The  artery,  three  months  afterwards,  seemed  to  have  slightly  increased 
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in  size.  The  patient  was  seen  repeatedly  for  two  years,  and  the  cure 
was  completely  maintained. 

M.  Abeille,  after  the  report  of  this  successful  case,  gave  the  Academy 
some  details  respecting  a  certain  number  of  experiments  on  galvanic  acu- 
puncture performed  upon  dogs.  The  trough  was  made  to  act  for  five 
minutes  on  the  femoral  artery  of  a  dog,  the  needles  having  been  thrust 
through  the  soft  parts.  The  animal  was  killed  two  days  afterwards,  and 
a  plug,  one  inch  in  length,  was  found  ;  it  extended  to  the  next  collateral 
branch,  was  very  consistent,  and  already  adhered  pretty  firmly  to  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  vessel.  The  concentric  layers  could  be  distinguished  very 
plainly  by  a  transverse  section.  In  the  second  experiment  the  artery 
was  laid  bare,  and  acted  on  as  above.  The  dog  was  left  to  himself  in  a 
room  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  operated  upon  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  other  limb,  and  killed  the  next  day.  Both  arteries  were  examined 
carefully,  and  divided  transversely  two  inches  above  and  below  the  plug. 
On  introducing  a  stilette  by  the  superior  or  inferior  aperture,  its  progress 
was  steadily  resisted  by  a  hard  body  closely  adhering  to  the  parietes  of 
the  vessel.  The  plug,  on  being  hud  bare,  presented  the  same  aspect  as 
the  one  mentioned  above,  and  the  same  results  were  obtained  in  the  eight 
experiments  which  followed  the  two  which  have  just  been  described. 
The  author  has  never  noticed  any  inflammation  in  the  various  arteries 
upon  which  he  had  experimented,  except  the  pseudo-membrane  which 
connects  the  plug  with  the  vessel  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  phleg- 
masia. This  membrane,  which  really  is  the  consequence  of  an  inflam- 
matory process  in  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel,  will  be  produced  when- 
ever the  obliteration  of  an  artery  takes  place,  howsoever  this  state  may 
have  been  brought  about.  Ft  is  therefore  not  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  galvanic  agency.  As  to  the  value  of  the  operation,  the  author  addu- 
ces the  following  remarks  : — The  pain  produced  by  galvanic  acupuncture 
is  far  beyond  any  other,  and  this  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  ligature  the  preference  whenever  the  latter  can  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, as  for  instance,  in  aneurism  seated  on  the  limbs.  The  dangers  of 
acupuncture,  and  the  accidents  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  are  equal  to,  if 
not  above,  those  which  may  follow  the  ligature  of  a  vessel.  Acupunc- 
ture may  cause  haemorrhage  when  it  is  not  successful,  or  cauterization  of 
the  skin,  and  the  parietes  of  the  sac,  if  very  great  precautions  be  not 
taken  ;  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  the  latter,  and  very  serious  conse- 
cutive haemorrhage  &c.  If  the  galvanic  operation  were  less  painful  than 
the  ligature,  it  might  be  tried  first,  and  tying  of  the  vessel  had  recourse 
to  in  case  of  failure.  But  it  frees  the  patient  neither  from  pain  nor  dan- 
ger, and  will  never  stand  as  high  as  the  ligature  in  aneurisms  situated  on 
the  limbs.  In  short,  acupuncture  may  be  of  great  assistance  in  certain 
exceptional  cases,  in  spite  of  the  atrocious  pain  it  produces.  This  is  the 
only  advantage  which  may  be  conceded  to  it.  This  advantage  would, 
however,  become  immense,  if  it  became  very  evident,  by  a  series  of  facts 
and  pathological  specimens,  that  coagulation  is  the  constant  effect  when 
galvanic  acupuncture  is  performed  upon  human  blood.  The  Academy 
has  appointed  Messrs.  Roux,  Poiseuille,  and  Gimelle,  to  report  upon  this 
paper.    It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  author  of  a  paper  on  a  peculiar  ope- 
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ration,  and  who  can  boast  of  a  successful  case,  to  be  so  very  sober  in  his 
laudations,  aud  so  conscientious  in  the  pointing  out  the  various  disadvan- 
tages of  the  process.  M.  Petrequin,  of  Lyons,  who  originated  the  use 
of  galvanism  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms,  was  rather  more  sanguine.  M. 
Velpeau  has  tried  it  at  La  Charite,  and  met  with  several  failures. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON   THE  TREATMENT  OF  NASAL  CATARRH. 

BY  JOHN  R.  PRETTY,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.S.A. 

The  fluid  and  dry  diet  has  each  its  advocates  for  the  cure  of  coryza. 
The  advantages  of  warm  drinks  and  good  nursing,  are — the  restora- 
tion of  checked  perspiration — the  removal  of  the  intropulsive  effects  of 
cold — the  diminution  of  lever,  of  the  acrimony  of  the  discharge,  and 
of  the  tendency  the  inflammation  exhibits  to  descend  to  the  trachea, 
bronchi,  &c. 

The  disadvantages  are — the  confinement  required,  and  the  debility  and 
relaxation  produced,  rendering  the  patient,  who  was  previously  in  a  pro- 
bably enervated  state,  still  more  so,  and  when  cured  is  in  a  condition 
most  favorable  for  a  return  of  the  disease. 

The  dry  diet  imposing  an  almost  "  total  abstinence  from  liquids,"  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  has  the  advantages  of  curing 
the  patient  within  "  48  hours  ;"  requires  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  kind 
of  food  taken — scarcely  any  nursing — cannot  relax  the  patient  or  leave 
him  more  liable  to  a  return  of  the  complaint. 

The  disadvantages  are — the  self-denial  required  ;  the  undiminished  (I 
think  increased)  acrimony  of  the  discharge,  accompanied,  according  to 
my  little  experience,  with  a  greater  tendency  for  the  inflammation  to  de- 
scend to  the  chest. 

A  third  plan  of  treatment  has  been  advocated  in  the  Medical  Gazette, 
June  1st,  by  Dr.  Lockwood,  U.  S. — the  painting  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil  the  Schneiderian  membrane  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Dr.  L.  states,  that  he  has  adopted  this  practice  for  nearly  a  year  with 
immediate  success  when  applied  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

I  have  for  a  period  of  two  years  adopted  a  plan  of  treatment  more  easy, 
and  with  much  success,  and  which  I  imagine  would  be  less  objected  to 
by  patients,  viz.,  the  injecting  the  nostrils  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  (about  gr.  iij.  to  §  i.  of  water).  I  order  the  patient  to  fill  a  1  oz. 
pewter  syringe,  and  inject  each  nostril  once  or  twice,  and  whilst  doing 
so  to  stoop  over  a  basin.  When  the  injection  has  been  used  at  the 
commencement  of  titillation  in  the  nostrils,  I  have  found  it  cut  short  the 
attack.  If  the  complaint  have  proceeded  farther,  1  have  found  it  better 
to  wait  for  the  vessel's  commencing  disgorgement  by  the  discharge,  for 
if  not,  the  injection  causes  for  a  few  seconds  aching  about  the  frontal 
sinuses,  and  does  not  prevent  the  discharge  occurring.  Usually  injecting 
the  nostrils  once  is  sufficient ;  the  discharge  may,  however,  return,  when 
the  injection  will  be  again  required.  Sometimes  the  nostrils  in  severe 
cases  have  to  be  injected  three  or  four  times. 

When  a  patient  complains  of  coryza,  and  is  unable  to  get  rid  of  it,  I 
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have  found  the  injection  stop  a  discharge,  which  has  existed  for  several 
days,  in  ten  minutes.  In  such  cases,  with  a  relaxed  state  of  the  Schnei- 
derian membrane,  the  utility  of  the  injection  will  be  most  marked  ;  and 
it  is  exactly  in  these  cases  that  the  fluid  plan  of  treatment  will  be  found 
injurious. 

Great  susceptibility  to  coryza  may  arise  from  an  atonic  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  besides  a  relaxed  state  of  system  and 
increased  perspiration.  Jf  under  these  circumstances  the  injection  be 
used,  this  liability  to  nasal  catarrh  will  be  greatly  removed. 

The  usual  prophylactic  treatment  can  at  the  same  time  be  most  ad- 
vantageously employed,  viz.,  curtailing  the  amount  of  fluid,  not  allowing 
any  to  be  drunk  hot  ;  using  the  flesh-brush  and  tepid  or  cold  bathing 
where  admissible. 

When  a  tendency  to  phthisis  exists,  it  is  most  important  to  guard 
against  cold,  for  with  coryza  the  lungs  may  suffer  from  inflammation  de- 
scending from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or  from  respiration  being  con- 
fined to  the  mouth. 

The  nose  is  nature's  "  respirator,"  and  when  its  lining  membrane  is 
too  swollen  to  allow  of  breathing  through  it,  the  air  passing  unwarmed 
to  the  larynx,  proves  an  additional  excitant  to  disease.  Frequently  per- 
sons with  severe  coryza,  after  having  been  confined  to  a  warm  room 
during  the  day,  retire  to  a  cold  bed-room  for  the  night ;  they  cannot  as 
usual  breathe  through  their  nostrils,  and  if  something  be  not.  kept  over 
the  mouth,  they  often  awake  with  a  sore  throat  and  cough.  At  such  a 
time,  a  respirator  worn  at  night  is  most  useful  in  preventing  these. 

When  an  instrument  of  this  kind  is  required,  I  would  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession,  Mr.  RoofFs  Inspirator,  for  the  easy  respi- 
ration it  permits,  producing  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  without  becom- 
ing clogged  by  moisture.  Another  advantage  in  its  construction,  is  the 
use  of  very  fine  tubes  instead  of  wire  gauze,  and  a  valve  for  preventing  the 
expired  and  inspired  air  commingling  ;  and  thus  a  supply  of  pure  air  is 
insured. 

I  am  surprised  that  coryza  has  not  been  usually  treated  locally  as  well 
as  generally.  However,  as  sulphate  of  zinc  and  nitrate  of  silver  are 
found  useful  in  inflamed  conjunctivae,  this  may  be  an  inducement  to  try 
them  when  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  similarly  attacked. — London 
Medical  Gazette. 
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Deaths  by  Cholera  in  Boston,  1849.  — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Simonds, 
the  City  Registrar,  for  the  following  return  of  the  deaths  by  cholera  in 
Boston,  during  the  past  season.  It  is  probably  as  complete  as  any  report 
of  the  kind  can  be  made.  Some  deaths  by  the  disease  may  have  occurred 
which  were  not  reported  ;  but  not  more,  it  is  presumed,  than  may  have 
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been  erroneously  returned  as  cholera  cases.  There  is  no  means  of  know- 
ing- the  total  number  of  recoveries  from  the  disease  in  the  city,  as  physi- 
cians were  not  called  upon  to  furnish  anything  but  the  causes  of  death.  In 
the  cholera  hospital  it  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  physician,  that  the 
whole  number  of  admissions  was  262,  of  whom  175  died,  or  nearly  67 
per  cent.  The  ages  of  the  individuals  who  died  are  not  stated  below,  but 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  of  middle  age — 
as  has  been  the  case,  it  is  believed,  wherever  the  disease  has  prevailed. 


The  first  death  by  cholera  occurred  June  3d,  and  there  were  seven  other  deaths  in  that  month. 
During  the  month  of  July,  the  greatest  number  in  a  day  was  six.  The  disease  became  epidemic 
about  the  1st  of  August,  as  follows  : 
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611 

The  birth-places  of  the  deceased,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  as 
follows  : — Born  in  Boston,  of  whom  many  were  of  foreign  parentage,  79  ; 
Massachusetts  out  of  Boston,  34;  New  Hampshire,  14;  Maine,  16;  Ver- 
mont, 5;  Connecticut,  4;  other  American  States,  11  ;  Ireland,  379;  Scot- 
land, 12;  England,  14;  British  American  Provinces,  14;  Germany,  3; 
France,  3  ;  other  foreign  countries,  8  ;  not  ascertained,  15. — Total,  611. 


Boston  Fee  Bill. — A  manifest  desire  is  apparent  to  increase  the  price 
of  medical  attendance  in  this  city.  Our  individual  opinion  in  respect  to 
it  is,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  raise  the  tariff  of  charges,  when  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  collect  half  our  fees  under  the  present  system.  Such 
is  the  reputation  of  some  physicians,  surgeons  and  obstetricians,  that  they 
command  the  first  class  of  practice,  and  can  always  get  the  highest  fee  ; 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  were  it  raised  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
fee  bill,  while  the  young  physician  would  absolutely  starve,  instead  of 
being  benefited,  by  this  paper  augmentation.  Society  will  reason  thus  : 
If  the  charges  have  been  raised  so  much,  and  the  physicians  have  agreed 
to  stand  by  each  other  in  the  matter,  it  is  extortion,  and  we  will  never 
call  unnecessarily  ;  but  if  we  are  compelled  to  have  medical  advice,  let 
us  employ  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  profession,  those  of  renown, 
for  it  actually  costs  no  more  than  to  call  in  one  who  has  not  been  in 
practice  a  fortnight.  Economy,  that  sober,  calculating  element  of  New 
England  character,  would  lead  to  reasonings  like  these,  and  the  result 
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would  be,  that  very  many  who  need  encouragement  would  have  none  at 
all.  Those  who  are  staying,  hoping  and  starving,  would  be  obliged  to 
flee  to  some  favored  region,  where  fee  tables  had  never  been  increased. 
It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  many  physicians  exact 
and  collect  their  accounts,  made  up  by  the  present  schedule  of  charges. 
How  absurd  it  is  to  make  out  a  bill  of  ten  dollars,  and  receipt  it  for  two  ! 
We  are  obliged  to  carry  out  the  charge  in  full  in  our  bill,  and  present  the 
bugbear,  but  at  the  same  instant  muzzle  his  jaws  by  deducting  some  part, 
which  is  tacitly  admitting  we  shall  never  have  the  individual's  patronage 
again  if  this  course  is  not  adopted.  No  other  class  of  men  ever  thought 
of  such  a  show  of  wooden  guns — and  is  it  strange,  then,  that  Boston  phy- 
sicians are  said  to  be  very  unmercantile  in  the  management  of  their  ac- 
counts ?  As  the  Quaker  tailor  said  about  a  torn  garment — the  least  said, 
the  sooner  mended.  The  more  the  fee-bill  is  meddled  with,  the  worse  it 
is  for  us  all. 


Imported  Adulterated  Drugs  and  Medicines. — M.  J.  Bailey,  M.D.> 
special  examiner  of  drugs  and  medicines  imported  at  New  York,  read  a 
report,  in  June,  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  that  city,  "  On  the 
practical  operation  of  the  law  relating  to  the  importation  of  adulterated 
and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines,"  which  has  been  published  by  order  of 
that  very  competent  scientific  tribunal.  The  fact  is  beyond  contradiction, 
that  some  of  the  appointments  of  drug  inspectors  by  the  late  national  ad- 
ministration, were  a  burlesque — nay,  more,  were  perfectly  ridiculous. 
Men  were  set  at  the  portals  of  the  custom  house  to  decide  upon  the  value 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  whose  qualifications  disgraced  the  office,  sickened 
men  of  science,  and  led  the  medical  profession,  especially  in  New  England, 
to  look  with  contempt  upon  a  law.  wisely  enacted,  but  left  to  be  administer- 
ed by  political  dough-heads,  having  neither  literary  nor  scientific  claims. 
Fortunately  for  importers  in  New  York,  Dr.  Bailey,  whom  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing,  is  competent,  zealous,  and  sound  in  judgment.  Of 
his  scientific  qualifications,  this  report  is  a  living  evidence,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  congratulated  in  having  one  inspector  of  drugs  and  medicines  who 
can  write  understandingl v  and  acceptably  on  the  operation  of  the  new 
regulations.  Is  there  another  drug  inspector  on  the  coast  whose  qualifica- 
tions would  give  him  admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  or  to  a  medi- 
cal society  in  the  United  States?  One  of  them,  to  our  certain  knowledge, 
is  not  a  physician — never  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  and 
is  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  business  he  is  expected  by  the  govern- 
ment to  conduct,  that  he  is  a  subject  of  derision  to  importers,  and  all  others 
who  ever  heard  of  the  appointment.  Dr.  Bailey  pounces  upon  certain 
dealers,  with  the  determination  of  a  man  who  feels  his  responsibility  to 
the  community.  Such  fearlessness,  among  all  the  inspectors,  with  like 
excellent  preparation  for  determining  the  value  of  articles,  would  soon 
put  an  entire  stop  to  the  shipping  of  spurious  medicines  to  this  country. 
We  are  not  able,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  give  statistical  relations  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  cheating  that  has  heretofore  been  practised,  but  we 
may  do  so  hereafter,  and  introduce  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  by  way 
of  exhibiting  the  vigorous  oversight  of  Dr.  Bailey,  who  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation  for  his  official  intelligence,  science  and  activity. 


Dandelion  Extract. — Dr.  Dyer,  of  the  Enfield,  N.  H.  Shaker  Com- 
munity, has  succeeded  in  manufacturing  an  excellent  article.    His  extract 
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of  dandelion  will  soon  have  a  reputation  that  will  very  materially  affect 
the  importation  of  the  English  extract,  if  care  is  maintained  in  preparing 
it.  If  the  evaporation  is  conducted  over  a  water  bath,  the  burnt  tastey 
which  is  particularly  objectionable  in  some  specimens  of  this  country's 
production,  would  be  avoided,  and  the  physician  would  soon  discover 
that  there  is  both  economy  and  curative  advantages  accruing  from  giving 
encouragement  to  home  prepared  extracts. 


Serpentine  Spri?ig  Supporter. — Messrs.  Wilson  &  Morrison,  of  Keene, 
N.  H.,  are  the  manufacturers  of  an  excellent  spino-abdominal  supporter, 
which  takes  its  peculiar  name  of  serpentine,  from  the  freedom  of  motion 
in  that  part  of  the  instrument  intended  to  support  tbe  vertebral  column. 
A  specimen  of  this  invention  has  been  on  exhibition  at  the  fairs,  and  elic- 
ited the  commendation  of  physicians.  Whenever  the  patentees  place 
them  in  the  city,  for  sale,  we  shall  be  gratified  to  point  out  the  advantages 
and  merits  which  the  Serpentine  Spring  Supporter  may  possess  over 
others  now  in  market. 


Accoucheur's  Chair. — Newman  W.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
has  been  exhibiting,  to  the  profession  of  Boston,  a  curiously  constructed 
chair,  to  which  the  above  name  is  given.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe 
particularly  the  mechanism  so  that  any  one  would  understand  what  kind 
of  thing  it  is,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it.  There  are  lots  of 
legs,  that  may  be  screwed  to  any  desirable  angle  ;  inclined  planes,  as  con- 
venient and  comfortable  as  could  be  coveted  under  any  circumstances. 
There  are  also  here  and  there  appendices,  which  are  invariably  sought 
for,  instinctively,  under  certain  circumstances,  not  easily  indicated  in  a 
paragraph,  yet  recognized,  in  connection  with  the  framework  of  the  chair, 
as  excellent  devices.  Dr.  Channing,  and  those  gentlemen  who  are  espe- 
cially conversant  with  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  desideratum  in  practical 
obstetricy,  must  decide  the  fate  of  Dr.  Smith's  accoucheur's  chair.  While 
conducting  an  examination  into  its  singular  combination  of  levers,  hinges 
and  points  of  resistance,  the  idea  occurred  that  it  would  be  excellent  for  a 
patient  in  lithotomy.  No  arrangement  of  place  or  position,  while  being- 
operated  upon  for  stone,  would  compare  with  it.  If  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  great  and  most  fortunate  lithotomist,  it  is  presumed,  in  the 
world,  were  to  see  this,  it  strikes  us  that  he  would  order  one  exclusively 
for  an  operating  chair. 


Chocolate  and  Broma. — Broma,  an  admirable  preparation,  alike  agree- 
able to  the  well  or  sick,  has  acquired  a  reputation  which  we  think  it  cer- 
tainly deserves.  A  few  years  since,  a  great  manufacturer  of  broma,  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  sought  the  opinions  of  many  medical  gen- 
tlemen of  distinction,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  unobjectionable  food 
for  invalids,  and  he  was  assured  that  he  had  fully  succeeded.  Hospitals, 
infirmaries,  and  households  generally,  should  always  be  provided  with  it. 
When  gruel,  arrowroot,  groats,  barley,  starch,  rice,  farina,  and  many 
other  things  ordinarily  resorted  to  for  patients  are  of  no  utility,  the  broma 
is  sometimes  relished.  It  is  believed  that  those  who  use  it  as  a  daily 
beverage  will  have  manifest  dietetic  advantages  over  the  consumers  of  tea 
and  coffee.    We  see  it  stated  that  during  the  last  summer  those  indivi- 
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duals  who  were  habitually  using  chocolate  or  broma,  neither  had  attacks 
of  cholera  or  dysenteric  affections,  while  others  in  the  same  families, 
taking  their  daily  potations  of  tea,  coffee,  or  simple  cold  water,  were  the 
sufferers,  if  any.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  but  it  has  recall- 
ed to  mind  the  statement  that  the  oil  dealers  in  London  have  been  free 
from  cholera  or  the  choleroid  symp.oms.  And  it  has  been  further  observ- 
ed here  in  Boston,  that  persons  who  were  taking  cod-liver  oil  for  chronic 
difficulties,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  late  epidemic,  were  not  affected 
by  it  Vegetable  oil  in  the  first  instance,  and  animal  oil  in  the  last,  taken 
internally,  would  appear,  by  these  statements,  to  have  secured  those  who 
took  them  from  the  shafts  of  the  pestilence.  It  is  certainly  a  point  well 
worth  while  to  determine,  whether  the  chocolate  drinkers  have  been 
secure  in  oth^r  infected  cities. 


Ancient  Method  of  maintaining  Health. — That  very  learned  and  univer- 
sally celebrated  philosopher,  Lord  Bacon,  "  had  extraordinary  notions  re- 
specting the  virtue  of  nitre,  and  conceived  it  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
preservation  of  health.  So  great  was  his  faith,  that  he  swallowed  three  grains 
of  that  drug,  either  alone  or  with  saffron,  in  warm  broth,  every  morning  for  30 
years  !  He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  quacking  himself;  once  a  week  he 
took  a  dose  of  the  i  water  of  Mithridate,'  diluted  with  strawberry  water.  Once 
a  month,  at  least,  he  made  a  point  of  swallowing  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
1  castor  '  in  his  broth  and  breakfast  for  two  successive  days.  And  every 
sixth  or  seventh  day  he  drank  an  infusion  of  rhubarb  in  white  wine  and 
beer  immediately  before  dinner.  He  made  it  a  point  to  take  air  in  some 
high  and  open  place  every  morning,  the  third  hour  after  sunrise;  and,  if 
possible,  he  selected  a  spot  where  he  could  enjoy  the  perfume  of  musk, 
roses  and  sweet  violets.  Besides  thus  breathing  the  pure  air  of  nature,  he 
was  fumigated  with  the  smoke  of  lign-aloes,  with  dried  bays  and  rosemary, 
adding  once  a  week  a  little  tobacco.  On  leaving  his  bed  he  was  anointed 
all  over  with  the  oil  of  almonds,  mingled  with  salt  and  saffron,  and  this 
was  followed  by  gentle  friction.  He  was  rather  a  hearty  feeder,  and  when 
young,  preferred  game  and  poultry,  but  in  after  life  gave  the  choice  to 
butcher's  meat,  which  had  been  well  beaten  before  roasted.  At  every  meal 
his  table  was  strewed  with  flowers  and  sweet  herbs.  Half  an  hour  be- 
fore supper  he  took  a  cup  of  wine  or  ale,  hot  and  spiced,  and  once  during 
supper  wine  in  which  gold  had  been  quenched.  The  first  draught  which 
he  drank  at  dinner  or  supper  was  always  hot,  and  on  retiring  to  bed  he  ate 
a  bit  of  bread  steeped  in  a  mixture  of  wine,  syrup  of  roses  and  amber,  and 
washed  it  down  with  a  cup  of  ale  to  compose  his  spirits  and  send  him  to 
sleep." 


Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association. — The  second  volume 
of  the  Transactions  was  put  to  press  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Association,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  committee  of  pub- 
lication for  its  early  appearance.  The  default  of  authors,  however,  in  not 
furnishing  their  reports,  and  the  delay  caused  by  the  transmission  of  proofs 
to  a  distance,  have  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  committee.  The  reports 
have  at  last  all  been  received,  and  the  printing  will  be  proceeded  with  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  believed  that  the  volume  will  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred pages,  of  which  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  printed.— 
Philadelphia  Medical  News. 
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Twiggs  County  Medical  Society. — This  is  the  title  of  a  Society  recently 
organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  profession  at  Marion,  Georgia.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  officers  : — Preside??/,  Dr.  R.  A.  Nash  ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Ira 
E^Dupree  ;  Secretary,  D.  T  Jones  ;  Treasurer,  T.J.  Johnson.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Septem- 
ber, in  JefTersonviile. — Ibid. 


Medical  Miscellany.— -Dr.  Eleazer  Hunt  has  been  appointed  post-master 
at  Coventry,  Conn. — M.  d  I  mer,  formerly  a  banker  at  Hamburg,  and 
who  died  lately  at  Naples  left  by  will  a  sum  of  100,000  fr.  to  be  given 
to  any  person  who  shall  ;,i  cov  r  a  remedy  for  cholera.  The  execution  of 
this  legacy,  should  th<j  case  arise,  is  confided  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
at  Paris.— The  British  Homoeopathic  Association,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  and  Marquess  of  Anglesey  are  President  and  A^ice  President, 
held  a  meeting  lately,  at  which  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  was  resolved  upon. — At  Guilford,  Conn.,  within  a 
period  of  14  months,  8  pi  rsons  have  died  out  of  a  population  of  only  3000, 
whose  average  age  was  93  years. — A  man  recently  died  at  Athens,  Geo., 
who  was  the  father  of  eleven  sons.  Five  of  them  married  five  sisters. 
He  had  also  189  greai-grand-children.— Dr.  T.  D.  Mitchell,  formerly  of 
Cincinnati,  has  accep^d  the  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Missouri. — Child-murder  is  so  common  in 
the  Chinese  province  of  Fookein,  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  females  are  put 
to  death  as  soon  as  born.  The  rich  and  poor  are  equally  addicted  to  the  hor- 
rible crime.  All  classes  look  upon  female  children  as  a  burden.  —  In  the  city 
of  Foochoo,  are  sulphur  springs,  of  nearly  a  boiling  heat.  They  are  used 
by  the  poor  for  washing  clothes,  and  for  curing  cutaneous  eruptions. — Dr. 
Bayles,  of  Maysville,  Kv..  has  extirpated  an  ovarian  tnmor,  weighing  18 
pounds,  and  the  patient  is  represented  to  be  doing  well.  —  Government,  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  has  given  orders  to  employ  all  the  means  recommended 
by  the  Tribunal  of  Medicine,  to  keep  off  the  cholera  from  Chili,  Peru,  and 
neighboring  States. — At  North  Shields  there  has  recently  been  extracted 
from  a  woman's  shoulder  a  needle  which  fifteen  years  ago  entered  one 
of  her  fingers.— A  young  woman  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  named  Susan  Ford, 
gave  birth  to  five  living  infants — two  boys  and  three  girls — all  alive  and 
doing  well. — Dr.  Martin,  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  was  fined  $75  for  violation 
of  the  liquor  law  in  that  State,  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas — and  yet 
he  only  sold  it  as  a  medicine,  being  himself  a  temperance  man. — The  mor- 
tality from  cholera  has  rapidly  declined  in  England. 


Married,— In  Boston,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Thomas  to  Miss  F.  MaUson.— Dr.  H.  R.  Vaille,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  Miss  8.  W.  Lewis. 


Died,— At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dr,  D.  H.  Moore,  42.— In  New  York  Citv,  Josiah  D.  Stick- 
ily, M.D.,  35. 


Report  of  Deaths,  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  October  12th,  78 — Males  „ 
43 — females.  3.5.  Of  consumption,  4 — apoplexy,  2 — disease  of  the  bowels,  10 — burn,  1 — convul- 
sions, 3 — cholera  infantum,  1 — canker,  1 — child-bed,  2 — colic,  1 — .croup,  1— dysentery,  9 — diar- 
rhoea, H — dropsy  of  the  brain,  3 — erysipelas,  1 — typhoid  fever,  3 — typhus  fever,  1 — scarlet 
fever,  5 — fracture  of  the  skull,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — infantile  diseases,  G 
—.•inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1— old  ago,  1 — pleurisy,  1 — scald,  1 — scrofula, 1— teething,  7 — pneu-. 
mrmia.  1 — drowned,  1. 

Under  5  years,  38 — between  5  and  20  years,  G — between  20  and  10  vears,  18 — between  40 
and  GO  years,  10— over  60  years,  G.    Americans,  27  5  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigncrs>  5  k 
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Spiritus  Pyroxylicus  (Naphtha)  in  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. — Dr.  D. 
W.  Yandell  reports,  in  the  Western  Medical  Journal,  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  these  two  diseases  treated — most  of  them  successfully — with  the 
medicinal  naphtha,  orpyroxylic  spirit. — Why  is  it,  by  the  way, that  nearly 
all  our  medical  writers,  in  spelling  the  word  naphtha,  persist  in  omitting' 
the  first  letter  k?  If  such  is  an  incorrect  mode  of  spelling  it,  as  we  believe, 
it  is,  it  would  seem  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  discontinue  it. 
— Two  only  of  Dr.  Y.'s  cases  are  copied  below. 

Dysentery. — Mr.  A.  F.,  a  farmer,  living  two  miles  below  Louisville,  a3t. 
46  years,  of  vigorous  constitution,  though  intemperate  habits,  was  conva- 
lescent from  a  mild  attack  of  cholera.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  July, 
after  a  restless  and  uncomfortable  night,  he  was  seized,  while  getting  up, 
with  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  abdomen,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  ge- 
neral uneasiness,  nausea  and  intense  thirst.  Soon  after  he  had  a  painful 
and  very  small  dejection  of  blood  mixed  with  mucus.  I  saw  him  in  three 
hours  after  this  time.  He  had  then  had  fifteen  calls  to  stool.  His  skin 
was  hot  and  dry,  pulse  somewhat  accelerated  and  full ;  tongue  coated  with 
a  while  fur;  thirst;  anorexia;  cephalalgia;  vesical  tenesmus  ;  tenderness 
on  pressure  over  whole  course  of  colon.  I  prescribed  spts.  pyroxylicus  gtt. 
x.,  to  be  taken  in  a  wineglassful  of  water  every  four  hours.  6  P.  M.  Had 
but  two  discharges  after  first  dose  of  medicine. 

20th,  8  A.  M. — Slept  well  :  no  discharges  since  last  visit.  Felt  so  en- 
tirely restored  that  he  had  been  to  the  field  where  the  hands  were  digging 
potatoes,  had  brought  some  to  the  house,  had  them  roasted,  and  with  these 
and  a  couple  of  mutton  chops  had  made  a  comfortable  breakfast.  Direct- 
ing a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  it  be  necessary,  I  ceased  my  attendance. 

Diarrhoea. — Mat.  Horn,  native  of  Ireland,  ast.  21,  laborer,  admitted  into 
the  hospital  on  July  14th,  was  attacked  on  July  9th  with  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  followed  by  diarrhoea.  Has  had  from  five  to  eight  dis- 
charges daily  since.  Condition  at  time  of  admission — skin  natural  ;  pulse 
full;  anorexia  ;  thirst;  nausea;  urine  high  colored  and  scanty;  tenderness 
on  pressure  over  epigastrium  ;  gar  gouillement  in  right  iliac  fossa  ;  tongue 
coaled,  clammy;  dejections  thin,  copious  and  pale.  Ordered  spts.  pyroxy- 
lic.  gtt.  xij.,  every  four  hours:  flaxseed  poultice  to  abdomen.  Patient  im- 
proved very  rapidly  for  three  days,  when  the  medicine  was  discontinued. 
From  exposure  to  the  night  air  the  disease  recurred,  but  was  again  imme- 
diately checked  by  a  few  doses  of  the  spts.  pyroxylicus,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  the  patient  was  discharged  cured. 


The  Cholera  in  Paris. — Tn  the  first  six  months  of  1849,  there  died  in 
Pans  33,274  persons,  among  whom  nearly  half — viz.,  15,677,  fell  victims 
to  the  cholera  ;  and  out  of  these  15,677  deaths,  9,019,  or  almost  two-thirds, 
look  place  in  private  life.  Out  of  these  15,677  deaths,  there  were  7,740 
men  and  7,937  women,  showing  that  the  female  sex,  as  happened  in  1S32, 
suffered  somewhat  more  from  cholera  than  the  male  sex.  In  civil  and 
military  hospitals,  3,49S  men  and  3,160  women  died  of  cholera,  whilst  in 
private  life  the  numbers  were,  for  men  4,242,  and  women  4,777.  If  to  the 
15,677  deaths  recorded  to  the  end  of  June  we  add  790  deaths  for  July, 
and  the  453  already  known  for  August,  we  shall  find  a  total  amount  of 
16,920  deaths  up  to  the  15th  of  August,  an  amount  which  will  not  fall  far 
short  of  the  one  recorded  in  1832,  which  was  18,556.  It  would  seem  that 
the  disease  is  now  losing  much  of  its  intensity. — London  Lancet. 
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DR.  SAMUEL  P.  HILDRETH,  OF  OHIO. 

[The  following  sketch  of  the  life,  thus  far,  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  profession  in  our  western  country,  is  interesting, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  details  of  an  industrious  and  useful  professional 
career,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  autobiography.  Dr.  Hildreth  has 
furnished  for  the  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  a  valuable  publi- 
cation of  this  city  (from  which  the  following  is  copied),  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  earlier  physicians  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. That  town,  in  common  with  other  western  towns  and  cities,has 
grown  up  so  rapidly,  that  he  himself,  though  living,  may  be  ranked  among 
that  number.  Accordingly  he  has  not  feared  to  give,  in  turn,  a  history 
of  his  own  life.  We  trust  that  when,  hereafter,  the  sketch  shall  be 
finished  by  another  hand,  many  additional  years  of  usefulness  will  be  in- 
cluded in  it,  presenting  still  greater  claims  for  the  high  respect  and  es- 
teem now  entertained,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  its  subject.] 

Dr.  Samuel  Prescot  Hildreth  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hil- 
dreth, and  born  in  the  town  of  Methuen,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  the  30th 
of  Sept.,  1783.  The  old  mansion  house  stands  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  present  manufacturing  town  of  Lawrence,  on  the  river  Merrimac. 
The  great  ancestor  of  all  of  this  name  in  Massachusetts  was  Richard 
Hildreth.  It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  he  emigrated  from  England,  but 
his  name  is  found  amongst  a  company  of  twenty  men  from  the  towns  of 
Woburn  and  Concord,  who  petitioned  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  in  the  year  1652,  "  for  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  Concord,  or  Mus-ke-ta-quid  river,"  where  the  petitioners  say 
"they  do  find  a  very  comfortable  place  to  accommodate  a  company  of 
God's  people  upon."  The  petition  was  granted,  and  a  settlement 
founded,  which  proved  to  be  very  prosperous.  From  the  date  on  an 
old  grave-stone  standing  a  few  years  since  in  the  burying-ground,  it  is 
ascertained  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1612.  The  subject  of  this 
brief  sketch  was  of  the  sixth  generation  from  Richard  the  progenitor. 
His  early  life,  until  he  was  15  years  old,  was  passed  on  a  farm,  in  the 
labors  of  which  he  actively  engaged,  thereby  acquiring  the  habit  of  in- 
dustry and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous,  healthy  frame  of  body 
for  after  life. 
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The  amusements  of  the  youth  of  that  period  were  all  of  the  athletic 
kind,  such  as  running,  leaping  and  wrestling,  promoting  still  further  the 
development  of  the  muscular  system.  When  a  small  boy  a  taste  for 
reading  was  imbibed  from  a  social  library  established  in  the  town  at  an 
early  day,  which  remained  a  durable  habit.  After  receiving  as  good  an 
education  as  the  schools  of  the  town  afforded,  he  was  sent  to  Phillips's 
Academy  in  Andover,  then  under  the  care  of  that  veteran  teacher  Mark 
Newman,  Esq.,  whose  name  is  yet  venerated  by  hundreds  in  the  United 
States  who  received  the  benefit  of  his  sage  instructions.  He  here  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin.  Four  seasons  being  spent  at  this  and  the 
Franklin  Academy  in  the  north  parish,  he  was  prepared  in  the  lan- 
guages and  other  branches  for  entering  college.  Instead  of  completing 
a  college  course,  he,  however,  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  of  Andover,  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  that  part  of  the  State  as  a  surgeon,  and  had 
constantly  a  number  of  pupils  under  his  care.  More  than  a  year  was 
devoted  to  school  teaching,  chiefly  in  Andover  and  Bradford,  as  was 
common  to  the  young  men  of  limited  means  who  studied  a  profession, 
and  was  time  profitably  bestowed  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  facul- 
ties as  well  as  those  of  the  scholars.  After  the  usual  period  of  study  he 
attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  Cambridge  University,  and  re- 
ceived a  diploma  from  the  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1805.  In  May  following  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Hempstead,  N.  H.,  boarding  in  the  family  of  John  True,  Esq.,  whose 
brother,  Dr.  Jabez  True,  was  living  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  Learning  from 
him  that  this  town  afforded  a  good  opening  for  a  young  man,  he  de- 
cided on  leaving  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  trying  his  fortune  in  the 
"  far  West,"  which  from  boyhood  he  bad  desired  to  see.  He  left  the 
parental  hearth,  then  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  early  in  September,  1806,  on 
horseback,  and  arrived  at  Marietta  the  4th  of  October  following.  The 
State  of  Ohio  was  in  its  third  year,  and  contained  about  80,000  inhabit- 
ants, amongst  which  there  was  no  one  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
It  was  a  land  of  strangers  ;  but  he  was  young,  and  his  heart  buoyant 
with  hope  and  expectation  of  good  fortune.  He  soon  obtained  a  share 
of  the  practice,  the  only  physicians  then  being  Dr.  True  and  Dr.  Hart. 
Dr.  Leonard  had  recently  died,  and  Dr.  Mcintosh  had  abandoned  medi- 
cine. His  rides  sometimes  extended  to  thirty  miles  through  the  wilder- 
ness, the  settlements  being  "  few  and  far  between."  Belprie,  a  flourish- 
ing town  of  New  Englanders.  fourteen  miles  below  on  the  Ohio,  being 
destitute  of  a  doctor,  lie  was  invited  by  some  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
to  come  and  be  their  physician.  Pie  went  there  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  night  on  which  the  celebrated  Blennerhasset  left  his  fairy  island, 
in  sight  of  his  boarding  house,  to  join  the  Utopian  expedition  of  Aaron 
Burr.  In  the  summer  of  1807  an  epidemic  malarious  fever  prevailed 
all  along  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  for  several  hundred  miles,  where  there 
were  any  inhabitants,  and  scarcely  a  family  in  Belprie  escaped  an  attack 
in  some  form.  More  than  a  hundred  cases  of  fever  came  under  his 
care,  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  treat  in  a  successful  manner,  as 
there  were  only  three  deaths  in  all  that  number.    In  Marietta  the  disease 
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was  much  more  fatal.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  nearly  resembled  the 
yellow  fever.  In  August  of  that  year  he  married  Miss  Rhoda  Cook, 
from  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Late  in  the  autumn,  from  over-exertion  in 
riding,  he  had  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  months,  and  so  greatly  incommoded  him  on  horseback 
that  in  March,  1808,  he  moved  back  to  Marietta,  where  the  practice 
(  was  less  laborious.  Here  he  has  remained  until  this  time,  a  period  of 
forty  years,  constantly  engaged  in  his  profession.  In  the  spring  of  1808 
he  wrote  a  history  of  the  epidemic  of  the  preceding  year,  which  was 
published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  New  York  Medical  Repository. 
In  1810  and  1811  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  the  latter  year  drafted  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  establishing  medical  societies,  which  passed  into  a 
law,  and  remained  in  force,  with  various  modifications,  until  the  year 
1819,  when  all  laws  on  the  subject  were  repealed.  In  1812,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  Colombo,  with  a  drawing  of  the  plant,  appeared 
in  the  above  work,  Vol.  XV.  In  1822  two  articles  were  published 
in  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  same  Journal,  from  his  pen,  on  hy- 
drophobia, and  a  curious  case  of  Siamese  twins,  in  his  obstetric  practice. 
In  18*22  and  1823  the  great  western  epidemic  fever  prevailed  through 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  visiting  Marietta  and  the  adjacent  country  with 
great  virulence,  few  persons  escaping  its  attack  in  a  population  of  two 
thousand  souls.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1822  he  visited  daily 
from  sixty  to  eighty  patients  in  town  and  country  ;  being  constantly 
occupied  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  in  every  twenty-four.  In  August, 
1823,  he  was  himself  attacked  with  the  prevailing  fever,  but  arrested  its 
course  in  a  few  days  by  taking  Jesuit's  bark  in  quarter  ounce  doses, 
every  two  hours,  alternated  with  a  solution  of  arsenic.  Sulphate  of 
quinine  had  not  then  come  into  use  in  Ohio,  or  by  it  many  valuable  lives 
might  have  been  saved.  It  was,  however,  a  trial  of  medicine,  to  which 
few  patients  would  submit.  The  year  following  a  full  history  of  this 
epidemic  was  written  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1825  an  article  on  the  minor  diseases  or  sequela 
of  the  great  epidemic,  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  at  Cincinnati. 
In  1826  a  series  of  articles  written  in  1819,  on  the  natural  and  civil  his- 
tory of  Washington  county,  were  published  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, with  a  drawing  and  description  of  the  spalularia,  or  spoon-bill 
sturgeon,  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  This  was  followed  in  1827 
with  descriptions  and  drawings  of  several  undescribed  fresh-water  shells 
found  in  the  Muskingum  river  and  other  streams.  From  1826  to  the  pre- 
sent time  he  has  published  annually  a  journal  of  the  weather,  amount  of 
rain,  flowering  of  plants,  ripening  of  fruits,  Sic,  in  the  same  periodical, 
concentrating  an  amount  of  facts  that  may  be  useful  to  the  future  writers 
on  the  climate  of  Ohio.  In  1830  an  article  on  the  history  of  the  Cica- 
da Septemdecim,  or  "  North  American  Locust,"  with  drawings  of  the 
insect  ;  "  The  Saliferous  rock  formation,"  with  a  history  of  the  manu- 
facture of  salt,  from  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio  ;  "  Ten  days  in  Ohio," 
being  a  geological  description  of  the  region  from  Marietta  to  Chillicothe, 
by  way  of  Zanesville  ;  "  The  geology  and  coal  formation  of  the  valley 
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of  the  Ohio."  with  numerous  plates  of  fossils,  and  "  The  Diary  of  a 
Naturalist,"  on  the  same  subject,  all  appeared  in  annual  succession,  from 
1832  to  1836.  The  materials  and  facts  for  these  articles  were  collected 
during  journeys  of  ten  or  twelve  days  over  the  districts  described,  and 
by  correspondence  with  intelligent  individuals  in  tracts  of  country  not 
personally  visited.  In  1832  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  floods  in  the  Ohio 
river  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  with  a  particular  account 
of  the  disasters  of  the  memorable  flood  of  February,  1832,  which  was 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Ohio.  In  1837  he  was  engaged  in  examining  and  reporting 
on  the  geology  of  Ohio,  in  company  with  other  geologists  employed  by 
the  State.  In  1839  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
Ohio,  of  which  he  was  then  president,  at  Cleveland,  being  a  history 
of  the  diseases  and  climate  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  Ohio  since 
its  first  settlement;  which  was  printed  by  the  Society.  In  1830  he 
commenced  in  earnest  the  collection  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  from 
the  fossils,  insects,  shells  and  plants  of  his  own  State,  and  by  exchanges 
of  these  for  minerals,  insects  and  marine  shells,  with  naturalists  and  col- 
lectors in  the  Atlantic  cities.  In  the  course  of  about  eight  years  his 
cabinet  contained  more  than  four  thousand  specimens  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  natural  history,  arranged  in  cases  and  drawers,  labelled, 
numbered  and  entered  in  a  catalogue  under  their  respective  heads.  All 
this  was  accomplished  while  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  by  saving  the  "  odds  and  ends  of  time."  Insects  were  gath- 
ered and  pinned  to  the  inside  of  the  crown  of  his  hat  while  riding  in  the 
country  ;  and  every  stream  crossed  in  low  water  was  examined  for  shells, 
and  the  farmers'  boys  were  employed  to  bring  in  all  they  could  collect, 
and  instructed  how  to  take  and  preserve  them  in  the  best  manner.  In 
the  summer  of  1832,  by  the  aid  of  two  or  three  men  a  few  days,  he  col- 
lected more  than  five  thousand  shells  from  the  various  streams  about 
Marietta,  embracing  about  sixty  species.  The  finest  of  these  were 
selected,  labelled  with  printed  tickets,  and  put  up  in  neat  boxes  contain- 
ing from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  specimens,  and  sent  to 
the  eastern  cities,  where  they  were  exchanged  for  other  articles  of  na- 
tural history  and  books  on  the  subject,  by  which  course  a  valuable  library 
was  formed  without  trenching  on  his  other  resources.  In  this  way,  he 
in  a  few  years  possessed  a  respectable  cabinet  in  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing branches  of  science.  The  room  devoted  to  this  object  and  a  collec- 
tion of  curious  relics  from  the  mounds,  being  filled  up,  he  in  1840  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  writing  the  history  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio, 
collecting  the  materials  from  such  manuscripts  as  he  could  find,  and 
from  the  lips  of  the  few  surviving  pioneers.  Two  volumes  of  550 
pages  each  were  thus  accomplished  in  1846,  one  of  history  and  the  other 
of  biographies  of  the  first  settlers,  who  were  many  of  them  officers  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  To  these  may  be  added  numerous  articles  of 
early  adventures  on  the  Ohio  for  the  Western  Pioneer,  and  a  history  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Belville,  written  for  the  Hesperian,  both  printed 
at  Cincinnati ;  a  journal  of  the  diseases  of  each  month,  with  a  bill  of 
mortality  since  1824,  and  still  continued,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
products  of  his  laborious  life. 
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DIFFERENCES  OF  VITALITY  IN  HUMAN  CONSTITUTIONS. 

From  Dr.  Edw.  Jarvis's  Address  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  May,  1849. 

It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest,  to  know,  why  mankind  suf- 
fer these  losses  of  life,  and  whether  they  are  necessary  conditions  of  their 
being  here. 

Much  of  the  difference  of  vitality  is  owing  to  difference  of  organiza- 
tion— much  to  development — but  much  more  to  self-management.  The 
last  is  certainly  within  the  control  of  man  himself;  the  second  is  with- 
in the  control  of  his  parents  ;  and  the  first  is  more  under  the  control 
of  the  world  than  they  are  now  willing  to  admit.  Why,  then,  does  not 
man  avail  himself  of  these  means  of  life,  and  create  for  himself,  or  his 
children,  the  highest  health  ? 

There  is  a  general  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  vitality.  Men  do  not 
understand  the  connection  between  their  conduct  and  vital  force ;  and 
they  feel  but  little  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  They 
Jay  their  plans  and  carry  on  their  operations,  without  much  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  their  existence.  Life  and  its  interests  are  not  always  para- 
mount considerations  ;  but  they  are  made  subordinate  to  matters  of  infe- 
rior importance.  They  are  sacrificed  or  made  to  yield  to  common  con- 
veniences and  concerns :  a  man  postpones  his  regular  meal,  or  perhaps 
goes  without  it,  for  want  of  time  to  attend  to  it ;  or  he  eats  too  much, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  appetite,  or  perhaps  to  please  his  friends  ;  he  ex- 
poses himself  to  inclement  weather — cold,  storms  and  heats — in  pursuit 
of  pecuniary  profit ;  he  fashions  and  wears  his  clothing,  not  according 
to  the  necessities  of  his  temperature,  but  according  to  the  varying  taste 
of  the  world  ;  he  works  late  at  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  and  ex- 
pends in  the  day  more  vital  force  than  the  night  brings  back  to  him  ; 
or,  he  devotes  some  of  the  hours  needed  for  sleep,  to  pleasure,  or  to  the 
calls  of  charity. 

In  the  management  of  the  organs  and  powers,  the  question,  generally, 
is  not — What  does  life  require,  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its 
fullest  power  ?  but — What  will  it  bear  without  extinction?  Doubtful 
questions  are  determined  against  life,  which  must  bear  the  risk  of  the 
loss.  As  an  imprudent  merchant  looks  only  to  the  possible  chance 
of  escape  from  bankruptcy,  when  he  considers  his  expenditures  and 
burdens,  and  expends  or  assumes  whatever  he  thinks  will  not  break  him, 
although,  to  its  extent,  it  is  a  tax  upon  his  capital ;  so,  unwary  men 
look  upon  life  as  a  sort  of  integer,  which,  whether  complete  or  impair- 
ed, seems  to  be  all  the  same — and  in  considering  burdens  and  expendi- 
tures, they  ask— not,  whether  they  will  expend  life,  but — whether  life 
can  bear  them  without  utterly  failing. 

The  safety  of  using  alcoholic  drink  is  yet  an  unsettled  question. 
Few  suppose  that  it  is  ever  beneficial  to  men  in  complete  health  :  the 
only  question  is,  whether  it  is  injurious  or  not.  But,  notwithstanding 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  beneficial,  and  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  its 
harmlessness,  the  world  is  waiting  for  this  last  doubt  to  be  removed, 
and  for  the  positive  proof  that,  in  all  cases,  it  produces  injury,  before 
they  are  willing  to  banish  it  utterly  from  use. 
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Tobacco  comes  under  the  same  category.  It  does  no  good  to  men 
in  health.  Life  is  neither  energized,  nor  exalted,  nor  prolonged  by  it. 
Its  effects  are,  at  best,  but  negative  ;  and,  to  some,  it  is,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  injurious.  Certainly  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
mixture  of  so  strong  a  narcotic  as  tobacco  juice  with  the  gastric  fluid 
must  change  its  character,  and  probably  weaken  its  solvent  powers  ;  and 
the  mingling  the  smoke  of  tobacco  with  the  pure  air  must  interfere 
with  the  chemico-vital  processes  in  the  lunsjs,  by  which  the  venous  is 
changed  into  arterial  blood.  In  either  case,  the  nervous  system  is  un- 
naturally affected  by  it ;  and  yet,  because  this  is  not  demonstrated,  the 
doubt  is  usually  settled  in  favor  of  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Even  more  than  this,  the  tobacco-smoker  not  only  continues  to  experi- 
ment on  his  own  vital  forces,  but  he  compels  others,  however  unwill- 
ing, or  however  unable  they  may  be,  or  however  much  they  may 
suffer  by  it,  to  try  the  experiment  on  theirs.  A  man  compels  his  family 
in  his  own  house,  some  travellers,  boarders  in  hotels  compel  the  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  public  rooms,  and  passengers  in  the  streets  compel  others 
in  their  vicinity,  to  inhale  their  tobacco  smoke.  Any  one,  who  desires 
it,  takes  this  liberty  of  forcing  others  to  join  with  him,  by  vitiating  their 
atmosphere,  which,  it  seems,  was  given  to  man  in  a  state  of  purity,  that 
all  might  have  the  privilege  of  breathing  it  in  the  condition  that  would 
most  effectually  serve  the  purposes  of  life. 

There  is  a  law  in  this  city,  prohibiting  the  smoking  of  cigars  in  the 
streets  ;  but  this  law  is  made,  not  for  the  security  of  man,  but  for  the 
security  of  buildings.  It  is  intended  merely  for  the  prevention  of  fires, 
not  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  air.  It  is  not  even  in  the 
chapter  relating  to  public  health,  but  in  that  which  relates  to  the  fire 
department. 

These,  and  other  common  and  familiar  customs,  show  how  little  the 
principles  of  vitality;  or  the  care  for  life,  weigh  upon  the  anxieties  of  the 
world,  and  how  far  these  are  from  being  paramount  considerations  in  the 
general  plans  of  action. 

The  tenor  of  early  education,  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
examples  of  general  habits,  give  men  wrong  notions  of  the  value,  the 
uses,  and  the  purposes  of  life  and  its  elements.  The  world  talks  much 
of  the  sacred  ness  of  life,  and  allows  no  man  to  extinguish  it  in  himself 
or  others.  Suicide  and  murder  are  too  shocking  to  be  tolerated.  But 
the  foundation  on  which  life  is  established,  the  organs  and  means  by 
which  it  is  sustained,  the  powers  and  faculties  which  are  its  products, 
and  the  labors  and  enjoyments  which  are  its  objects,  have  no  such  sa- 
credness attached  to  them.  These  may  be  expended  or  wasted,  and 
life  thereby  diminished  or  even  ultimately  extinguished — and  thus  par- 
tial murder  or  partial  suicide  may  be  committed — and  no  law  of  authority 
prohibits  it,  no  public  opinion  is  disturbed  by  it. 

A  man  does  not  this  voluntarily  ;  but  he  deliberately  lays  his  plans 
and  pursues  his  course,  by  which  these  consequences  are  inevitably  pro- 
duced. He  indulges  his  appetites  and  passions  beyond  their  proper 
limit,  he  works  too  laboriously  with  his  hands  or  his  brain,  he  deprives 
himself  of  sleep,  he  engages  in  an  unhealthful  occupation,  or  establishes 
himself  in  an  unhealthful  climate  or  miasmatic  country,  and  thus  he  re- 
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duces  his  vital  forces,  and  partially  destroys  life,  or  entirely  wastes  it 
away. 

The  common  sense  of  mankind  is  not  shocked  hy  these  things  ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  willingness  to  incur  the  partial  loss  of  life,  and  run  the  risk 
of  its  entire  loss,  is  esteemed,  with  some,  a  sort  of  virtue  ;  while  the 
cautious  guarding  the  integrity  of  life  is  deemed  reproachable. 


CASE  OF  OVARIAN  TUMOR  CONTAINING  TEETH  AND  HAIR 

BY  WM.  CLAPP,  F.R.C.S.,  HOUSE  SURGEON  TO  THE  EXETER  HOSPITAL. 

Ann  Tamlin,  set.  58,  unmarried,  was  admitted  into  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Miller,  the  senior  physician,  on 
the  29th  of  March  last,  with  symptoms  of  ovarian  dropsy.  Twenty- 
eight  years  since,  a  swelling  commenced  in  the  right  iliac  region,  which 
continued  to  increase,  so  as  ultimately  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  very  slowly  and  not  affecting  her  general  health,  until  six 
weeks  before  her  admission,  when  a  more  rapid  increase  took  place, 
attended  with  oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  scanty  urine,  uneasiness  at 
the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  occasional  dyspnoea  ;  this  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms  having  been  attributed  to  her  getting  wet  while  over-heated. 
Various  remedies  having  been  tried  without  any  beneficial  effect,  and 
her  respiration  being  much  impeded  through  the  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men and  pressure  on  the  diaphragm,  the  operation  of  tapping  was  per- 
formed on  the  17th,  three  inches  below  the  umbilicus,  by  means  of  a 
large  trocar  and  canula.  After  a  few  ounces  of  straw-colored  serum 
had  escaped,  the  canula  became  choked  by  a  thick  sebaceous  matter  ;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  which  having  been  discharged,  more  serum 
followed  ;  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  seven  quarts  of  fluid 
were  drawn  off,  but  with  very  little  reduction  of  the  immense  size  of  the 
abdomen.  Peritonitis  supervened  upon  the  operation,  and  she  sank  from 
its  effects,  and  those  of  exhaustion,  forty-eight  hours  afterwards. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  a 
large  quantity  of  effused  fluid  escaped  ;  the  peritoneum  was  found  to  be 
intensely  inflamed  and  covered  with  recent  lymph  ;  and  occupying  the 
whole  extent  of  the  abdominal  cavity  was  an  immense  tumor,  which, 
arising  from  the  right  ovary  by  a  narrow  neck  of  about  two  thirds  of  the 
size  of  one's  wrist,  bulged  out  to  double  that  size,  and,  again  slightly 
contracting,  immediately  increased  to  the  dimensions  described,  pushing 
upwards  the  stomach,  liver  and  diaphragm,  and  pressing  the  intestines 
backwards.  It  was  firmly  united  by  old  adhesions  on  its  upper  and  ante- 
rior surface  to  the  omentum,  and  slightly  so,  by  recently-effused  lymph, 
to  the  peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  muscles.  Its  surface  was  of  a 
dark  purple  color,  except  in  patches  where  it  was  thickened  and  white 
through  former  deposits  of  lymph  :  some  of  these  were  of  considerable 
size,  others  smaller ;  and  numbers  of  the  size  of  millet-seeds  existed  on 
the  intestines  and  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  The  tumor,  on  being 
removed,  proved  to  be  a  cyst  varying  in  thickness  in  parts,  but  generally 
about  that  of  a  shilling  ;  its  contents  consisted  of  teeth,  hair,  bony  de* 
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posit,  some  transparent  masses  of  a  cellular  structure  (as  examined  by  the 
microscope),  serum,  sebaceous  matter,  and  granular  fat  ;  which  were  con- 
tained in  numerous  small  cysts.  Teeth  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
tumor,  and  were  counted  to  the  number  of  forty-three  ;  some  were 
contained  in  cysts,  others  imbedded  in  the  semi-transparent  masses,  and  two 
or  three  were  growing  from  the  walls  of  the  parent  cyst.  In  one  part  a 
few  were  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  bone,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
an  upper  jaw  ununited  in  the  mesial  line. 

The  teeth  consisted  of  molars,  canine  and  incisors,  but  in  some  parts 
two  or  three  were  united  together,  and  one  bore  no  resemblance  to  a  hu- 
man tooth.  The  bony  deposit  existed  for  the  most  part  in  small  irregu- 
lar portions  and  plates,  without  any  definite  form.  The  teeth  and  hair 
were  examined  by  the  microscope,  and  presented  the  normal  appearance, 
except  that  the  bulbs  of  the  latter  were  imperfect.  The  sebaceous 
matter  melted  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  partially  dissolved  in  ether. 
The  uterus  was  of  the  size  of  a  small  pear,  and,  with  the  left  ovarium 
and  its  appendages,  of  healthy  appearance. 

The  preparation  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Hospital. — London 
Medical  Gazette. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  LIVING  PHYSICIANS. — NO.  XIII. 

GEORGE  B.  WOOD,  M.D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY  IN   THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

"  Honors  best  thrive 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive, 
Than  our  fore-goers :  the  mere  word's  a  slave 
Debauched  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave  ; 
A  lying  trophy,  and  oft  as  dumb, 

Where  dust  and  d  d  oblivion  is  the  tomb 

Of  honor'd  bones  indeed." — Shakspedte. 
"  Learning,  if  deep,  if  useful,  and  refined, 
Communicates  its  polish  to  the  mind." — Ovid. 


The  "  destiny"  of  Napoleon  and  the  accompanying  "  genius  "  of  Socra- 
tes were  undoubtedly  their  own  clear  thoughts  and  powerful  minds.  It 
is  well  known  that  Socrates  considered  himself  accompanied  by  his  good 
genius,  whose  promptings,  if  listened  to,  directed  him  into  the  paths  of 
truth  and  rectitude  :  and  Napoleon  pretended  lo  be  a  fatalist — a  star 
presided  over  his  destiny  ;  he  was  the  child  of  destiny.  All  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  Cato,  is  nothing  more  than  the  conscious  workings  of  their 
own  active  imaginations.  Luther  was  so  much  occupied  with  his  contro- 
versies with  sin  and  the  devil,  as  he  supposed,  that  he  conceived  his  sa- 
tanical  majesty  appeared  to  him  in  propria  persona,  and  using  some 
unfairness  in  the  argument  with  Luther,  the  latter,  following  the  example 
of  some  other  zealous  defenders  of  the  faith, 

■*  Proved  his  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks," 

and  sent  at  the  caput  of  his  sooty  highness  his  inkstand  and  contents  ; 
some  of  the  latter  of  which  is  still  shown  to  the  admiring  tourist  on  the 
wall  of  the  cell  of  the  great  reformer.    It  is  pretty  evident  that  our 
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greatness  comes  from  within.  As  moral  purity  or  impurity  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart,  so  intellectual  pre-eminence  and  the  accompanying  distinc- 
tion originate  in  the  head.  It  is  very  true  that  a  jewel  set  in  brilliants 
will  attract  more  forcibly  the  attention  of  beholders,  and  be  admired  more, 
than  one  which  does  not  enjoy  that  advantage.  Bacon,  and  even  New- 
ton, felt  and  acknowledged  this,  by  their  efforts  to  retain  what  the  "great- 
est, wisest,  meanest  of  mankind  "  termed  "  his  feathers."  Lord  Bacon, 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  &c.  &c,  was  a  very  different  personage  from 
the  author  of  the  "  Organon,"  and  the  public  eye  was  filled  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  learned  Judge  and  noble  Duke,  when  he  went  about  attend- 
ed by  horses  and  out-riders,  or  at  home  feasted  both  lords  and  princes  in 
a  style  at  once  lordly  and  princely. 

No  man,  perhaps,  would  feel  more  keenly  the  loss  of  his  feathers,  than 
Dr.  G.  B.  Wood.  A  youth  passed  in  comparative  poverty,  a  poor  Jer- 
sey boy,  elevated  to  rank  and  wealth  in  a  few  years,  he  doubtless  feels 
how  much  his  personal  consideration  depends  upon  the  trappings  of  ex- 
ternal show.  His  preceptor,  Dr.  Parrish,  as  he  very  willingly  and  at 
all  times  acknowledges,  was  his  true  friend  and  helper.  The  Quakers 
at  that  time  were  more  united  than  at  present,  and  a  medical  man,  with 
even  ordinary  talents,  among  them,  was  sure  to  succeed.  Dr.  Parrish 
had  himself  risen  rapidly,  under  the  fostering  care  of  his  "old  master, 
Dr.  YVistar,"  and  felt  for  the  quiet,  young,  and  poor  Quaker  student,  a 
sympathy,  which  those  only  who  have  as  large  a  heart  as  Dr.  P.,  can 
feel.  Jt  is,  however,  astonishing  how  much  this  sympathy  and  kindness 
depends  upon  the  subject  being  a  Quaker — "  one  of  us."  But  those 
days  have  gone  by.  The  division  in  this  sect  has  introduced  family  bit- 
terness, for  we  can  look  upon  their  organization  and  so  called  principles, 
only  as  those  of  a  well-conducted  but  selfish  family. 

Having  graduated  in  1818,  in  the  University,  Dr.  W.  was  invited  by 
the  ladies  of  Dr.  P.'s  family,  to  deliver  lectures  (popular)  on  chemistry, 
to  a  class  of  young  persons  invited  from  among  neighboring  families.  In 
these  little  efforts,  the  young  doctor  exhibited  a  propriety  and  precision 
of  manner  and  matter,  which  delighted  his  older  patrons  and  friends,  and 
edified  the  junior  auditors  much.  From  this  he  was  soon  transplanted  to 
the  chair  of  chemistry,  in  the  young  and  humble  College  of  Pharmacy, 
where  the  popular  feature  of  his  lectures  still  continued  ;  having  distinct 
tickets  for  the  non-medical  public.  It  seems  that  the  doctor  was  quite 
popular  with  the  female  portion  of  his  preceptor's  family,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  female  influence  in  his  favor.  Many  years  had  not 
passed  when  a  young  and  accomplished  woman,  only  daughter  to  an  in- 
dulgent and  wealthy  parent,  presented,  in  presento  and  in  fvturo,  a  pro- 
per personage  to  become  the  partner  of  so  promising  a  young  man.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  formerly,  and  even  now  among  the  more  orthodox 
of  the  Quakers,  matrimonial  alliances  are  (very  properly)  conducted  by 
the  senior  members  of  the  family,  and  no  dutiful  child  is  expected  to 
thwart  the  wishes  of  his  parents  and  friends  by  refusing  an  eligible  match. 
Dr.  VV.  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  :  a  dutiful  life  heretofore,  would 
lead  us  to  expect  obedience  in  this  matter,  especially  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  union  took  place  accordingly.    Dr.  W.  has  no  children. 
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We  turn  to  Dr.  Wood  as  an  author,  teacher  and  practitioner.  His 
first  great  effort,  and  one  which  placed  his  name  and  reputation  in  the 
hands  and  mouths  of  the  whole  medical  profession  of  our  country,  was 
the  "  United  States  Dispensatory,"  which  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  he  edited,  in  a  manner  to  show  a  ripe  reader  and 
terse  writer.  His  department  was  that  which  treated  of  the  vegetable 
medicines,  while  Dr.  B.,  in  his  usual  accurate  style,  wrote  the  chemical 
or  mineral  portions  of  the  work.  Dr.'W.'s  removal  from  the  chemical 
chair  to  thai  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  in  the  above  college,  pre- 
pared him  fortius  part  of  the  undertaking.  Bringing  the  work  up  at 
once  to  the  advanced  condition  of  the  profession,  it  immediately  super- 
seded all  others,  and  edition  after  edition,  at  from  five  to  seven  dollars 
per  copy,  was  struck  off  and  sold,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  both  editors 
and  publishers.  Associated  with  his  venerable  preceptor  and  several 
fellow  students,  he  continued,  from  1830  to  1836,  to  lecture  in  a  summer 
association,  until  he  was  transferred  to  the  same  chair  in  the  University, 
vacated  by  Dr.  Coxe.  The  interest  of  Dr.  Parrish  was  all  in  his  favor 
in  this  step,  and  no  doubt  exercised  considerable  influence  in  obtaining 
for  Dr.  VV.  the  appointment.  Within  a  short  period  of  time  three  im- 
portant events  occurred  in  the  life  of  Dr.  VV.  The  first  in  the  series, 
was  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  the  consequent  inheritance  of  a 
handsome  fortune  by  Dr.  W.  The  second  was  his  appointment  of  phy- 
sician to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  ;  and  the  third,  which  seemed  to 
follow  very  naturally,  was  his  transfer  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in 
the  University.  A  splendid  mansion  arose,  as  if  by  magic,  with  a  fine 
hot-house  for  plants,  native  and  exotic,  and  all  the  usual  et  ceteras  of 
wealth  and  station. 

The  next  important  work  which  he  has  issued,  is  his  "  Practice  of 
Medicine,"  which  is  now  running  rapidly  through  a  second  edition.  It 
is  estimated  that  he  will  pocket,  from  this  woiT<,  the  neat  sum  of  $50,000. 
His  introductories  and  valedictories  are  the  chief  productions,  besides  the 
above  two  works,  which  have  been  published  of  his  writings.  These 
are  characterized  by  plainness,  of  style,  ingenuity  of  argument  (always 
written  for  a  purpose),  and  freedom  from  ad  captandum  flights  of  fancy, 
which,  by  the  by,  the  Doctor  seems  not  to  understand  or  practice. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  about  Dr.  VV.'s  writings?  Are  they  brilliant 
gems  of  composition,  like  those  of  Chapman  and  Darwin  ?  or  are  they  a 
plain  statement  of  facts,  like  those  of  Bell,  Stokes,  Thomas  and  the  like? 
Style,  in  a  man's  writings,  is  of  course  but  the  reflection  of  his  genius  ; 
and  a  man  naturally  writes  as  he  talks  or  thinks.  The  school  in  which 
Dr.  VV.'s  early  training  took  place,  is  one  that  is  peculiarly  practical  ; 
and  nothing  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  end  in  view,  is  tole- 
rated. Who  can  imagine  any  thing  plainer  than  a  Quaker?  This  train- 
ing, upon  a  naturally  well-balanced  mind,  has  had  its  usual  effect ;  and 
Dr.  VV.  does  not  pretend  to  great  originality.  A  London  reviewer  is  no 
doubt  correct  when  he  considers  Dr.  W.'s  mind  as  belonging  to  the  mid- 
dling class — something  like  a  small,  well-tempered  Damascus  blade: 
while  that  of  Chapman  is  an  old  broad  sword,  now  rusting  somewhat  in 
its  scabbard.    "  The  Practice  of  Medicine"  doubtless  has  this  advan- 
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tage — it  is  American  ;  and  although  the  affectation  for  French  medicine 
which  is  continually  infused  into  our  periodical  and  some  of  the  more 
permanent  literature  by  the  whipsters  at  the  pen,  young  men  who  have 
"seen  the  world,"  has  tinged  some  of  the  articles  in  the  "Practice,'7 
yet  it  must  be  considered  both  as  a  modern  work,  and  one  that  does  some 
justice  at  least  to  American  writers.  This  fact  makes  it  popular  with 
American  physicians.  Tact  has  been  exhibited  here,  also — for  who  but 
our  own  doctors  will  probably  read  the  work,  except  the  reviewers  and 
a  few  of  the  learned  of  Europe  ? 

As  a  teacher,  Prof.  W.  is  clear,  emphatic,  and  to  the  point — demon- 
strating his  facts  with  an  air  of  precision  which  makes  the  student  feel 
that  he  is  getting  the  pith  of  the  matter.  Every  thing  must,  however, 
be  arranged  before  hand — and  we  know  not  what  would  happen  should 
the  lecturer  unfortunately  leave  his  notes  at  home. 

Dr.  W.  seldom  wanders  into  the  by-paths  of  pure  literature  or  science, 
unconnected  with  his  immediate  duties.  These  do  not  pay,  and  are  apt 
to  distract  the  mind  from  more  important  (profitable)  pursuits.  One 
thing  at  a  time,  is  the  motto  of  such  minds  as  that  of  Dr.  W.  ;  unlike 
Dr.  Clarke,  who,  we  all  know,  carried  on  numerous  studies  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

As  a  practitioner,  Dr.  Wood  is  vigorous  and  decided.  Far  from  be- 
ing homoeopathic,  he  deals  out  calomel,  opium,  the  lancet,  cathartics,  &tc, 
with  the  vigor  of  a  true  believer  in  the  value  of  drugs.  At  the  same 
time  he  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  his  preceptor  in  the  treatment  of  many 
of  the  chronic  diseases,  and  with  Hippocrates,  "  waits."  Where  he 
knows  not  what  to  do,  he  will  do  nothing — is  a  strong  mercurialist  in  sy- 
philis, and  fights  hard  for  the  proper  use  of  this  medicine  in  many  other 
diseases.  His  wealth  has  long  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  prac- 
tice, but  not  until  he  had  gone  through  a  short  ordeal  of  the  junior  prac- 
titioner's labors  ;  and  his  professorial  duties,  with  those  of  the  author, 
now  occupy  his  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  thing  else. 

Dr.  Wood's  moral  character  is  unblemished  with  all  classes  of  men — 
except,  perhaps,  the  temperance  men  ;  these,  however,  he  defies,  and 
says  he  would  give  wine  at  his  miscalled  Wistar  parties,  if  no  one  else 
on  earth  gave  it. 

Personally,  Dr.  W.  is  tall  and  thin — perhaps  five  feet  ten  or  eleven 
inches.  His  skin  is  almost  of  an  olive  brown — the  face  long,  and  lined 
up  and  down  with  furrows.  His  chin  has  the  curve  of  a  warrior,  and 
his  nose  the  true  Roman  shape,  that  of  the  eagle's  beak.  Hairless  eye- 
brows overhang  a  clear  and  lively  eye,  and  a  fine  black  or  brown  wig 
covers  his  head.  His  long  arms  and  bony  fingers  correspond  with  the 
inferior  extremities.  He  evidently  does  not  make  or  retain  much  flesh. 
His  walk  is  generally  perpendicular  and  stately  ;  and  when  accompanied 
by  his  friend,  Prof.  Bache,  whose  movements  are  still  more  precise,  one 
can  almost  fancy  that  he  sees  the  United  States  Dispensatory  personified 
and  promenading  down  the  street.  The  students  not  unfrequently  com- 
plain of  the  marked  difference  in  the  treatment  received  from  Prof.  W. 
in  the  beginning  and  at  the  termination  of  their  studies.  They  say  that 
a  first  course  student  gets  his  whole  hand  ;  a  second  course,  three  fingers; 
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and  the  candidate  is  told  to  sit  down  without  any  manual  address,  except 
perhaps  one,  or  at  most  two  digits.  An  examination,  they  say,  is  a  dis- 
section, and  the  poor  culprit  winces  as  if  undergoing  a  surgical  operation  ; 
now  and  then,  however,  one  of  more  spirit  than  the  rest  turns  upon  the 
operator,  and  gives  him  "  a  piece  of  his  mind." 

Dr.  VV.  will  probably  succeed  to  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
his  school,  and  this  would  be  an  excellent  appointment.  As  President 
of  the  old  College  of  Physicians,  Professor  in  the  old  school,  and  the 
possessor  of  considerable  wealth,  with  a  will  to  do  what  his  mind  decides 
should  be  done,  he  exercises  a  large  influence  upon  the  doctors  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

A  short  time  since,  Dr.  VV.  had  the  gratification,  for  the  first  time,  to 
visit  England.  He  has  made  the  best  use  of  his  time  there,  in  investi- 
gating the  condition  of  his  own  profession,  and  reports  that  he  thinks,  as 
a  whole,  it  stands  better  in  this  country  than  there.  True,  sometimes  he 
met  with  one  who  was  mayor  of  a  provincial  town,  &c.  ;  but  we  know 
very  well,  that  from  Rush  to  Lin  and  Edwards,  the  members  of  our  call- 
ing in  this  country,  occupy  seats  in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  He  will 
probably  soon  visit  Europe  again,  and  we  may  expect  his  impressions  on 
France,  Germany  or  Italy.  Wealth  certainly  does  confer  very  many 
advantages  on  its  possessor;  not  the  least  of  which,  is  the  power  of  do- 
ing what  you  please.  Dr.  W.,  we  are  told,  takes  occasionally  land  tours 
over  the  United  States — to  Saratoga,  the  Falls,  Mississippi,  &c.  in  a 
carriage  and  four,  with  out-riders  and  extra  horses.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
visits  to  Wales,  the  native  country  of  his  wife's  relatives,  were  generally 
professional,  and  the  Welsh  to  this  day  speak  of  the  great  London  sur- 
geon and  his  operations  among  them.  Prof.  W.,  we  opine,  does  not 
trouble  himself  much  with  practice  in  these  pleasure  excursions. 

Our  second  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  "  Sketch,"  speaks  of  the 
effect  of  learning  upon  the  mind.  Dr.  W.  is  no  exception  to  Ovid's 
remarks ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  polished  and  finished  gentlemen  in  our 
city.  His  dress  is  neat  to  the  extreme,  and  his  address  is  polished  and 
studiously  polite.  He  can  appreciate  a  joke,  and  smiles  very  pleasantly, 
exhibiting  some  beautiful  (artificial)  teeth  ;  but  it  seems  rather  out  of 
compliment  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  joke  than  as  the  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  latter.  The  strong  mark  in  Prof.  W.'s  "personnel"  is 
his  professional  and  social  propriety.  The  greatest  sin  that  could  be 
committed  against  Dr.  W.  would  be,  especially  in  any  public  place,  to 
throw  him  off  his  guard  in  this  respect.  Education,  natural  character 
and  habit,  no  doubt  cause  this.  If  our  leaders  generally  would  be  as 
circumspect,  in  this  respect,  as  Dr.  W.,  it  would  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  rising  medical  generation.  Cato. 


CORNS,  BUNIONS,  AND  CURVED  NAILS. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  ] 

First,  Their  Cause. — The  shoe  manufacturer  is  not  altogether  to  blame 
for  these  complaints,  as  sometimes  the  stocking  produces  them,  and  re- 
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tains  them  upon  the  feet  for  years  after.  Boots  or  shoes  are  generally 
the  primary  cause,  and  India  rubber  over  shoes  more  than  all  others. 
They  heat  the  feet  more.  The  direct  cause  is  heat  and  friction,  com- 
bined with  gentle  pressure,  which  we  always  experience  with  a  new,  or 
misfitting  boot  or  shoe.  Stockings  which  have  large  seams  in  them, 
which  press  or  imbed  themselves  inlo  the  large  joints  of  the  foot,  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  corns,  bunions,  and  enlarged  joints.  The  lining  of  the 
boot  is  so  situated  as  sometimes  to  raise  a  crop  the  first  day  it  is  worn. 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  a  proper  shape,  and  a  nice  fit,  are 
necessary  to  remove  the  cause,  and  to  insure  a  permanent  relief.  A  very 
tight,  good  fitting  shoe  or  boot,  will  prove  less  productive  of  evil  than  a 
large  misfitting  one.  In  a  word,  one  can  wear  a  boot  or  shoe,  as  tight 
as  they  can  a  glove  on  the  hand,  or  as  the  skin  is  on  the  foot,  if  they  can 
find  one  to  fit  as  well. 

The  rubber  shoe  I  have  attacked,  and  therefore  it  is  but  fair  that  I  give 
some  reasons  for  so  doing.  First,  to  suit  the  eye  it  must  set  close  to  the 
boot  or  shoe,  over  which  it  is  worn,  and  it  is  put  on  warm,  or  when  flexi- 
ble ;  but  when  it  becomes  cold,  is  smaller  than  it  was  before,  and  conse- 
quently the  foot  is  brought  into  a  smaller  compass,  the  shoe  compressed, 
which  before  was  comparatively  easy,  so  that  uneasiness  and  actual  pain 
ensue.  Every  point  on  the  foot  suffers — and  especially  those  having 
corns  or  callosities.  These  imbed  themselves  still  deeper  into  the  flesh, 
till  the  agony  is  sometimes  almost  beyond  endurance.  This  is  expe- 
rienced when  riding,  walking,  sitting  in  church,  or  by  the  fire-side.  Re- 
lief only  comes  when  the  rubber  is  taken  off.  Next,  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  the  feet  follows.  Who  would  have  their  extremities  covered 
with  cataplasms  from  morning  till  late  in  the  evening  ?  No  well  person 
would  consent  to  it  ;  yet  rubbers  are  worse,  for  they  retain  the  heat  and 
exhalations,  and  create  vesicles  or  blisters,  without  exerting  any  healthful 
influence.  Sufferings  thus  produced  ultimately  impair  the  general  health. 
Upon  some  they  excite  the  perspiration  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  feet 
are  constantly  wet  ;  more  so  certainly  than  they  would  be  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  even  were  they  not  protected  at  all  against  external 
dampness.  Now  who  will  say  that  this  continual  drain  upon  the  system 
will  not  affect  the  health,  producing,  as  it  naturally  must  (in  passing 
through  the  sudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  connected  with  every-day 
life),  colds,  coughs  and  consumption. 

The  same  causes  that  irritate  old  corns,  will  produce  new  ones  ;  and 
if  continued,  increase  the  magnitude  of  the  old  ones  by  forming  sacs  at 
the  bottom,  which  are  often  found,  when  corns  are  extracted,  resembling 
the  pulpy  nerve  of  a  diseased  tooth — a  sac  filled  with  fluid.  Boots  or 
shoes  too  short,  too  narrow  or  too  thin  through  the  toes,  will  produce 
all  the  trouble  that  is  discoverable  with  nails  that  grow  into  the  flesh, 
become  clubbed,  thick  or  bloodshot.  Yet  these  sometimes  come  by 
accident. 

With  respect,  however,  to  rubber  shoes,  it  is  not  their  use,  but  their 
abuse  which  should  be  discountenanced.  They  are  useful  when  put  on 
cold,  and  worn  in  the  wet  and  cold  ;  but  should  not  be  kept  on  while 
sitting  in  a  warm  apartment.    Some  persons  wear  them  in  warm  shops 
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to  work  in,  because  they  are  soft  and  easy  to  the  feet  ;  but  such  people 
ascertain,  sooner  or  later,  that  their  feet  are  tender,  sore  and  painful  ; 
and  they  are  more  susceptible  to  colds. 

I  may  differ  from  some  of  the  profession  in  my  definition  of  corns  ; 
but  what  I  pretend  to  know  about  them,  did  not  come  from  books,  but 
from  actual  experience,  from  handling  and  dissecting  them  every  day  for 
years.    The  public  has  been  misled  by  London  Jews  and  German 
quacks,  and  many  other  itinerant  pretenders,  who  have  visited  our  more 
populous  towns,  being  well  supplied  with  points  of  bristles,  and  the 
like,  which  they  have  shown,  and  pretended  to  take  from  the  foot, 
rendering  their  operation  more  satisfactory  at  the  time,  and  causing  the 
patient  to  part  with  his  money  more  readily.    So  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  there  is  not  one  corn  in  one  hundred  that  will  compare  with 
their  showing.     Corns  vary  in  their  shape  and  size,  as  much  as  the 
pebbles  upon  the  sea-shore;  neither  are  they  composed  of  the  same 
material,  in  all  cases.    First  we  find  one  composed  of  serum,  next  pure 
blood,  then  matter  coagulated,  and  lastly  lymph.    All  corns  are  enclosed 
in  a  sac,  or  bag,  which  proves  them  to  have  been,  at  some  period,  blisters 
just  under  the  cuticle,  filled  with  serum  ;  or  perhaps  they  were  blood- 
blisters  made  in  the  skin,  or  they  commenced  as  deep  ulcers.    The  mat- 
ter, not  discharged  in  the  latter  case  in  healing,  becomes  coagulated  by 
the  heat  of  the  foot.    Most  of  these  kinds  of  accumulations  become  a 
very  hard  substance,  and  usually  take  a  conical  form.    This  depends 
much,  however,  on  surrounding  circumstances,  and  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure, which  combine  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  part.    A  small  sac  at  the 
bottom  of  the  old  corn,  which,  in  its  turn,  coagulates,  and  adds  to  the 
former  difficulty,  constitutes  a  striking  variety.     Common  callosities, 
existing,  as  they  are  sometimes  permitted  to,  on  the  joint,  are  very  liable 
to  cause  all  the  evils  before  mentioned,  and  in  addition,  the  large  joints 
and  instep  to  inflame,  and  displace  the  small  bones.    Some  corns  are  so 
sharp-pointed,  that  from  constant  pressure  they  are  driven  deeply  into 
the  cap  of  the  joints,  and  the  writer  often  finds  those  that  have  com- 
pletely severed  some  of  the  minor  bloodvessels.    In  either  of  the  three 
last  locations,  they  prove  sorry  accompaniments.   They  are  more  difficult 
to  operate  upon,  and  need  a  longer  course  of  treatment,  but  may  be  cured 
without  pain  or  the  appearance  of  blood. 

Bunions  are  a  multiplied  and  complicated  mass  of  the  same  materials, 
often  embracing  all  the  varieties  in  a  single  lump  ;  they  may  be  removed 
by  the  same  treatment  resorted  to  in  the  others,  and  now  familiarly  known, 
as  the  operation  has  become  a  distinct  branch  of  business  in  the  hands 
of  chiropodists. 

The  old  and  vulgar  idea  that  corns  grow  from  the  bone,  to  the  surface, 
still  has  its  advocates.  As  they  grow  from  the  surface,  into  the  foot,  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  removing  them  entirely  from  their  irritating  position. 

Now  if  there  are  any  unbelievers  among  physicians,  in  respect  to  the 
modern  improved  method  of  extracting  corns,  1  respectfully  invite  them 
to  witness  my  process.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  ope- 
ration, as  it  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  Chas.  Merrifield. 

154  Washington  st.,  Boston,  Oct.  10,  1849. 
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NASAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

| Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.} 

There  are  few  physicians  who  have  not  occasionally  been  annoyed  by 
the  difficulty  with  which  nasal  hemorrhage  is  arrested.  An  old  ship- 
master communicated  to  me  a  method,  which  shows  that  the  artery 
furnishing  the  supply  of  blood  can  be  perfectly  compressed  at  the  root 
of  the  upper  incisor  teeth.  His  process  was  to  roll  up  a  piece  of  paper 
and  place  it  under  the  upper  lip.  The  first  opportunity  I  had  of  trying 
it,  was  a  case  of  profuse  hemorrhage  from  a  fall,  which  had  persisted 
four  days,  notwithstanding  repeated  plugging  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  pa- 
tient had  become  almost  exsanguine.  In  this  case  the  front  teeth  of  the 
patient  were  wanting,  and  I  applied  the  pressure  by  tying  a  knot  in  a 
bandage,  which  I  placed  on  the  upper  lip  so  as  to  make  pressure  imme- 
diately at  the  root  of  the  septum  narium,  and  tied  the  bandage  around 
the  head  above  the  ears.  The  hemorrhage  was  immediately  and  per- 
manently arrested.  On  mentioning  the  subject  to  several  of  my  medical 
friends,  I  found  the  practice  was  new  to  them  all,  and  I  therefore  commu- 
nicate it  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession.  Samuel  R.  Smith. 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  JS.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1849. 
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Geological  Developments  in  Vermont. — A  rail-road  cutting  in  Vermont, 
between  Vergennes  and  Middlebury,  recently  brought  to  light  the  skeleton 
of  a  cetaceous  animal,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  dolphin.  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  naturalist,  who  was  on  the  spot,  says  that  it  was  about 
eleven  feet  long  and  six  in  circumference.  Further,  it  is  his  opinion  that 
it  bears  no  relation  to  any  existing  species.  Not  long  since,  the  remains 
of  an  elephant  were  found  in  the  same  neighborhood,  which  were  exhibited 
at  the  late  scientific  congress  in  Cambridge.  Subsequently,  the  remains 
of  an  ape,  says  an  exchange  publication,  were  exhumed  ;  and.  lastly,  there 
has  been  dug  up  this  monster  of  an  ancient  ocean  whosp  billows  rolled 
and  surged  above  the  mighty  granite  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains,  ages 
upon  ages  before  the  creation  of  man.  All  these  show  that  geological 
revolutions  have  taken  place  on  this  section  of  the  globe,  transcending 
even  the  wildest  vagaries  of  the  imagination. 

Who  would  not  be  a  naturalist,  to  enjov  the  contemplation  of  these  and 
innumerable  other  fragments  of  animals  that  lived  at  an  epoch  so  remote, 
that  the  most  learned  in  pantaBoIo^ical  researches  dare  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine it?  They  are  parts  of  nature's  subterranean  library,  in  which  the 
geologist  reads  the  history  of  the  past,  which  justly  leads  him  to  infer 
that  phases  no  less  striking  than  those  which  this  habitable  globe  has 
passed  through  to  become  the  home  of  countless  races  of  organized  beings, 
will  again  take  place.  Matter  cannot  remain  at  rest  ;  and  this  fair  world, 
with  all  its  extraordinary  accompaniments,  must  ultimately  fall  into  rum, 
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and  then  again  burst  into  new  forms  of  beauty  and  wonderful  adaptation 
to  the  then  condition  of  things.  Such  have  been  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed — and  they  may  be  repeated  at  intervals,  too  vast  for 
finite  comprehension,  through  the  never-terminating  cycles  of  eternity. 


Death  of  Dr.  Gallup. — Joseph  Gallup,  M.D.,  formerly  President  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Vermont,  and  also  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice in  the  Castleton  Medical  College,  died  last  week  at  Woodstock,  Vt., 
the  place  of  his  residence,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  81.  Dr.  G.  was 
an  author,  and  although  not  very  popular  as  a  writer,  was  a  man  of  strong 
intellectual  powers,  if  not  precisely  an  originator  of  new  ideas.  His  lite- 
rary reputation  was  based,  in  a  measure,  upon  a  history  of  the  spotted 
fever,  an  epidemic  that  raged  terrifically  in  Vermont  some  thirty  years 
ago.  His  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  two  large  octavos,  on  which  he  evi- 
dently exerted  his  utmost  scientific  and  intellectual  power,  never  took  the 
bibliographical  position  that  he  most  sanouinely  hoped  for  it — and  without 
any  assignable  cause,  a  laborious  effort,  the  crowning  glpfy  of  a  long  pro- 
fessional life,  has  strangely  been  neglected.  In  speaking  of  the  work  at 
its  first  appearance,  the  idea  was  advanced  by  us,  that  it  would  be  consult- 
ed a  century  hence  with  more  respect  than  at  the  moment  of  its  typo- 
graphical birth.  Dr.  Gallup  was  a  man  of  learning — a  laborious  and  care- 
ful student,  and  an  ambitious  practitioner  when  in  the  meridian  of  life.  A 
memoir  of  him  is  solicited  from  some  one  sufficiently  familiar  with  his 
history  to  do  justice  to  his  memory. 


Apothecary  Shops. — On  a  former  occasion,  a  commendatory  notice  was 
taken  of  several  drug  and  medicine  establishments  in  different  sections  of 
the  city,  which  add  exceedingly  to  the  interest  of  the  streets  in  which  they 
are  located.  The  good  taste,  elegance  and  system  discoverable  in  them, 
are  weighty  evidences  of  the  scientific  qualifications  and  experience  of 
those  who  own  them.  With  equal  satisfaction,  we  would  now  direct  the 
attention  of  purchasers  of  drugs,  chemicals,  instruments,  &c,  to  Mr.  Lit- 
tle's very  spacious  and  well-ordered  store,  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Salem  streets.  It  is  a  subject  of  wonder,  when  examined  in  detail  from 
garret  to  cellar.  First,  there  is  an  appropriate  apartment  for  every  branch 
of  his  extensive  business,  with  a  man  in  it  who  perfectly  understands  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  place.  Then  there  is  a  thoroughly-educated 
practical  chemist  in  one  room — a  salesman  in  another,  and  a  book-keeper 
advantageously  located  somewhere  else.  The  personal  respect  entertained 
in  the  city  for  the  proprietor  and  those  associated  with  him,  should  assist 
in  commanding  for  them,  as  we  cannot  doubt  it  does,  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  gentlemen  in  the  country. 

Several  admirably -conducted  retail  apothecary  shop?  have  also  sprung 
up  at  points  of  the  town  where  they  were  most  needed,  distinguished  alike 
for  the  purity  of  the  articles  on  the  shelves,  and  the  accuracy  and  caution 
with  which  recipes  are  put  up  in  family  practice.  Among  these  is  Mr.  Edw. 
H.  Weston's,  Charles  street ;  Almy's,  corner  of  Howard  and  Court  streets  ; 
Thayer's,  at  the  Revere  House,  besides  others,  perhaps  equally  deserving 
of  commendation  and  patronage,  whose  names  are  not  at  this  moment  re- 
collected. 
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Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. — After  a  Jong  period  of  apparent 
repose,  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  the  firmly-established  Philadelphia 
house,  have  given  intimations  of  returning  activity,  and  thus  early  made 
a  leap  from  the  remnant  framework  of  the  waning  old  year,  into  the  new, 
having  re-printed,  from  a  London  copy,  "  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood,  by  Charles  West,  M.D.,  &c."  which  bears  the  im- 
print of  1850.  This  is  anticipating  time.  However,  medical  readers  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  it,  be  the  date  what  it  may.  No  literary  job- 
bers, or  posters-up  for  hire,  have  either  defaced  or  defiled  it;  and  for  a 
wonder,  Dr.  West  has  fairly  been  born,  in  a  bibliographical  sense,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  professed  accoucheur  in  the  shape  of  a  note-manu- 
facturer, now  a  distinct  trade.  By  way  of  explaining  who  Dr.  West  is, 
and  the  place  his  opinions  and  views  should  occupy,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
in  the  summer  of  1847  he  addressed  the  pupils  of  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, and  this  treatise  embraces  a  large  part  of  his  observations  at  that 
time  on  the  diseases  of  children.  Nearly  14,000  children,  the  patients  of 
an  infirmary,  were  brought  under  his  particular  notice  in  the  period  of 
about  nine  years.  Dr.  West  actually  kept  notes  of  600  cases,  and  record- 
ed specifically  the  results  of  180  dissections.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  from 
this  chart  of  personal  labor,  that  an  honest,  instructive  registration  of  symp- 
toms and  appearances,  in  different  diseases,  is  to  be  found  in  this  promising 
volume.  There  are  39  lectures,  which,  after  a  learned  introductory  dis- 
course, take  up  the  consideration,  first,  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system.  Without  specifying  the  exact  contents  of  these  lectures, 
or  of  those  which  follow,  in  an  orderly  series,  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
state  our  individual  conviction  of  the  merits  of  the  undertaking,  and  a 
hope  is  entertained  that  others  may  find  it  as  instructive  and  praiseworthy 
as  ourselves.    Copies  are  to  be  had  at  Ticknor  &  Co.'s,  Washington  st. 


Decennial  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. — Such  is  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  May  next,  that  those  bodies 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  sending  delegates,  should  on  no  account  neglect 
making  seasonable  and  suitable  appointments.  The  faculty  of  Geneva 
Medical  College  have  elected  Prof.  J.  Bryan,  of  Philadelphia,  to  represent 
that  institution.  A  better  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  The  meet- 
ing, it  will  be  recollected,  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington. 


Restrictions  in  the  Sale  of  Poisons. — This  subject  has  often  been  alluded 
to  in  the  Journal,  and  the  importance  urged  of  more  stringent  measures 
than  are  now  adopted  to  prevent  accidents  and  murders  by  means  of  poi- 
sonous drugs.  A  writer  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing plan  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  arsenic. 

M  It  must  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  it  is  necessary  some  restriction 
should  be  placed  on  the  sale  of  arsenic. 

"  I  have  for  some  time  past  kept  a  register  of  my  sale  of  arsenic,  and 
I  require  the  signature  of  the  buyer  or  of  a  witness  before  I  sell  it  to  any 
one  ;  this  must  act  as  a  most  salutary  (perhaps  efficient)  check  on  its  fe- 
lonious administration,  for  few,  after  having  signed  to  the  fact  of  having 
purchased  it,  would  dare  to  make  use  of  it. 

"  A  still  more  efficient,  and  not  at  all  vexatious  restriction  would 
be  this  :  — 
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"  That  the  law  should  make  it  imperative  on  all  sellers  of  arsenic  to 
keep  such  a  register,  and  every  month  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  coroner 
of  the  district  where  the  purchaser  lives,  to  be  filed  by  him. 

"  That  no  mark  '  +  '  should  be  allowed  instead  of  a  signature  ;  for  per- 
sons who  cannot  write  should  not  be  trusted  with  it. 

"  That  the  seller  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  buyer  to 
know  that  it  is  the  real  name  of  the  buyer. 

M  Uniform  printed  forms  of  register  to  be  used  at  the  seller's  expense. 

"  None  to  be  allowed  to  sell  it  except  chemists  taking  out  a  patent  medi- 
cine license. 

"  The  regulations  to  be  enforced  by  fines,  &c. 

"  If  the  trouble  is  increased,  the  trade  must  increase  the  price." 


Soul  and  Instinct. — A  discourse,  in  which  soul  and  instinct  are  physio- 
logically distinguished  from  materialism — a  volume  of  230  pages,  by  Mar- 
tyn  Paine,  M.D.,  &c,  of  New  York — has  been  lying  on  the  table  several 
days.  We  have  been  waiting  an  opportunity  to  examine  it,  and  had 
hoped  in  the  meantime  to  ascertain  what  others  say  about  it;  but 
not  a  line  has  yet  come  to  hand,  from  philosophers,  metaphysicians  or  di- 
vines. We  have  always  maintained  that  Dr.  P.  was  a  man  of  vast  ac- 
quirements— a  model  intellectual  worker,  and  he  is  not  to  blame  if  all  the 
world  don't  like  his  works.  We  shall  continue  to  vindicate  his  claims  to 
profound  attainments  in  medical  philosophy,  even  should  he  wish  us  pro- 
secuted for  a  libel  because  a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  happens  to  criti- 
cize a  literary  production. 


Creosote  in  the  Treatment  of  Diarrkcea. — Dr.  Spinks  gives,  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Gazette,  the  following  statements  respecting  his  use  of  creo- 
sote in  diarrhoea  and  cholera  :  — 

"  From  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August,  I  have  had  224  cases  of 
simple  diarrhoea,  12  cases  of  rice-water  purging,  and  18  case  of  cholera. 
The  first  93  cases  of  diarrhoea  were  treated  with  the  usual  chalk  mixture 
and  opium,  the  remainder  with  creosote  ;  in  those  treated  with  the  former 
the  diarrhoea  continued  for  some  days,  and,  when  checked,  was  invariably 
followed  by  a  disagreeable  rumbling  and  flatus  in  the  bowels.  In  the  131 
cases  treated  with  creosote,  the  diarrhoea  immediately  ceased,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  none  of  the  above  symptoms.  In  the  12  cases  of  rice-water, 
purging,  the  effect  was  instantaneous,  the  first  dose  generally  putting  a  stop 
to  the  discharge.  In  the  18  cases  of  cholera,  all  of  whom  had  vomiting, 
rice-water  purging,  cramps  and  blue  skin,  creosote  had  the  same  decided 
effect,  at  once  checking  the  purging  and  vomiting,  the  cramps  very  soon 
afterwards  subsiding,  the  pulse  becoming  full  and  soft,  a  free  perspiration 
breaking  out  over  the  body  and  extremities. 

Of  the  18  cases  of  cholera  treated  with  creosote,  1  have  only  lost  tivo, 
these  being  far  gone  in  collapse  when  I  was  called  to  them.  The  formula 
in  which  I  use  the  creosote,  is — R.  Creosote,  m.xxiv.  ;  mist,  acacise,  3  ss.  ; 
sp.  ammon.,  c.  camphora,  aa  3ij.  ;  ether,  chlorici,  3iij.;  aquas,  3  viss. 
M.    Ft.  misturae.    Capiat  cochl.  ij.  mag.  omni  hora. 

In  simple  diarrhoea  I  only  give  two  drops  every  two  hours,  with  the 
above  stimulants,  and  no  astringent  whatever. 
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The  Covering  of  Pills. — M.  Durden  proposes,  in  the  Journal  de  Phar- 
macie  et  de  Chimie,  to  render  pills  tasteless  by  covering  them  either  with 
collodion  or  gutta  percha.  The  pills  are  to  be  fixed  upon  pins,  and  twice 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  gun-cotton.  When  gutta  is  preferred,  this  sub- 
stance is  to  be  dissolved  either  in  chloroform  or  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and 
the  same  process  followed.  The  author,  however,  gives  the  preference  to 
collodion.  Gelatine,  mixed  with  jujube  paste,  as  now  used  in  France,  for 
the  same  purpose,  seems  far  less  objectionable  than  the  substances  recom- 
mended.— London  Lancet. 


Influence  of  Medicine  in  loivering  Mortality. — Sceptical  people  will 
often  express  a  doubt  whether  medicine  has  contributed  to  lower  the  mor- 
tality in  places  abundantly  supplied  with  medical  men.  Such  doubts  will 
be  at  once  allayed  by  a  glance  at  the  tables  of  the  mortality  in  the  Prus- 
sian States,  which  have  just  been  published.  They  show  that  in  all  those 
districts  where  medical  men  are  very  few,  the  deaths  are  much  more  nu- 
merous, and  brought  about  by  causes  of  a  more  uncertain  character,  than 
in  the  localities  which  have  the  assistance  of  a  proper  number  of  medical 
practitioners. — L'  Union  Medicale. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Mr.  Lacouppey  states  that,  as  yet,  therapeutics  do 
not  teach  how  to  arrest  the  progress  of  pulmonary  tuber cularization ;  he 
thinks  that  he  has  supplied  the  desideratum.  He  has  administered,  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  pommade  mercurielle 
(mercurial  ointment),  in  pills,  a  dose  from  five  to  forty  centigrammes 
daily,  half  in  the  morning,  half  in  the  evening.  Under  this  treatment 
the  morbid  phenomena  soon  lessened,  and  then  ceased  altogether. — A 
catalogue  of  the  students  at  the  new  medical  institution,  Rock  Island,  Up- 
per Mississippi,  with  the  announcement  of  the  prospects  of  the  next  lec- 
ture season,  exhibits  the  enterprise  of  the  far  West.  Twenty  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  two  honorary  degrees  were  conferred. 
— A  lady  in  Boston,  last  week,  gave  birth  to  three  children. — Howis.it 
that  Berlin,  of  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  has  always  escaped  the  cho- 
lera ?  asks  an  inquirer.  It  is  not  so,  Berlin  was  suffering  exceedingly  at 
the  last  dates  from  epidemic  cholera. 


To  Correspondents. — A  case  of  modified  development  in  utero,  and  a  paper  on  marriage 
in  a  medical  view,  are  on  file  for  early  insertion. 


Married,— In  Sandwich,  Mass.,  Dr.  M.  B.  Leonard,  of  East  Boston,  to  Miss  Emeline  Pierce. 
— In  Boston,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Richardson  to  Mrs.  S.  R.  Hurlburt. 


Died,— At  Wilkesharre,  Penn.,  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Snow,  formerly  of  New  York,  37.— At  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  Joseph  Gallup,  M.D.,  in  his  81st  year. 


Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  October  20th,  53 — Males, 
25— females,  23.  Accidental,  4 — apoplexy,  1— disease  of  the  bowels,  3— inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  1— consumption,  4 — convulsions,  1 — cholera  infantum,  1 — canker,  3 — croup,  1 — dysen- 
tery, 2 — diarrhoea,  3 — dropsy,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  2 — drowned,  2 — diabetes,  1 — typhus  fever, 
3 — lung  fever,  2 — typhoid  fever,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 — infantile  diseases,  6 — inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  1 —marasmus,  1 — disease  of  the  kidneys,  1 — disease  of  the  liver,  1 — old  age,  1 — pa- 
ralysis, 2 — teething,  2. 

Under  5  years,  24 — between  5  and  20  vears,  4 — between  20  and  40  years,  16 — between  40 
and  GO  years,  3 — over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  25  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  28. 
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Abscess  hi  the  Brain. — From  a  New  York  paper,  the  following  relation 
of  a  bold  and  almost  unparalleled  operation  is  copied.  Perhaps,  when  a  re- 
port of  the  case  reaches  us  through  the  official  channel  of  some  Medical 
Journal,  it  may  be  shorn  of  a  portion  of  the  marvellousness  that  now  ac- 
companies the  popular  representation.  In  the  mean  while,  if  any  New 
York  correspondent  would  forward  a  statement,  technically  expressed,  so 
that  medical  readers  could  precisely  understand  the  true  character  of  the 
injury,  its  exact  locality,  and  the  names  of  the  bones,  &c,  involved  in  the 
fracture,  many  of  the  profession  would  be  gratified.  Such  cases  should  be 
published  in  Medical  Journals.  No  one  credited  the  first  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  accident  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  byt  which  an  iron  bolt,  three  feet 
long,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  shot  through  the  head  of  a  man 
without  killing  him.  A  complete  history  of  the  extraordinary  fact,  together 
with  a  subsequent  account  of  the  treatment  and  recovery  of  the  patient, 
appeared  in  this  Journal,  from  the  pen  of  the  attendant  surgeon,  and  con- 
vinced all  of  the  remarkable  nature  of  the  accident.  The  following  is  the 
case  first  alluded  to. 

"  Dr.  Detmold  stated  that  the  man  had,  about  eight  weeks  ago,  received 
an  injury  of  the  head.  The  family  physician  had  immediately  removed 
some  lose  pieces  of  the  skull,  and  the  patient  was  apparently  recovering. 
About  four  weeks  after,  he  showed,  however,  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the 
brain,  and  he  (Dr.  Detmold)  was  called  in,  and  removed  another  piece  of 
fractured  bone,  and  with  it  all  the  symptoms  of  pressure.  The  wound 
healed,  and  the  patient  went  about  until  the  day  before,  when  the  symp- 
toms of  pressure  on  the  brain  came  on  again,  and  increased  so  rapidly  that 
the  patient  was  now  utterly  unconscious,  and  apparently  dying.  There 
was  on  the  left  side  of  the  os  frontis  a  deep  adhering  scar,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  the  doctor  commenced  his  operations.  He  made  several 
incisions  in  different  directions,  and  boldly,  but  with  great  care,  removed 
several  large  pieces  of  bone,  altogether  about  five  or  six  square  inches  of 
skull,  laying  the  dura  mater  bare  to  a  corresponding  extent.  But  alas  !  it 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  patient — the  pressure  on  the  brain  was  not  re- 
lieved in  the  least.  The  dura  mater  was  then  opened;  but  underneath 
nothing  was  discovered,  and  the  patient  remained  insensible.  Dr.  Detmold 
now  paused  a  moment  to  hold  a  short  council  with  the  medical  men  pre- 
sent, whether  to  penetrate  into  the  brain  or  not.  Some  were  for  not  going 
any  farther,  while  others  thought  an  exploring  puncture  might  as  well  be 
made,  as  the  patient  would  die  at  any  rate.  After  attentively  listening  to 
the  different  opinions,  Dr.  D.  calmly  said,  "  I  shall  follow  my  own  idea," 
or  something  to  that  purpose  ;  and  he  deliberately  made  a  bold  incision  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  about  one  inch  long,  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  out  gushed  a  thick  stream  of  matter.  The  fifth  day  after  the 
operation,  the  man  was  not  only  comfortable  and  doing  well,  but  there  was 
hardly  a  doubt  left  about  his  ultimate  recovery." 


Detection  of  Chloroform  in  the  Blood. — This  is  effected  by  the  conversion 
of  chloroform,  at  a  red  heat,  into  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Place  the 
blood  in  a  sandbath,  pass  the  resulting  vapor  through  a  tube  heated  in  the 
centre  to  a  red  heat,  and  lined  at  its  extremity  with  a  paste  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  starch,  its  open  end  also  being  covered  with  paper  moistened 
with  the  same  mixture.  If  chloroform  be  present  the  paper  will  be  tinged 
blue.  By  this  means  one  part  in  ten  thousand  may  be  detected. — Journal 
de  Chimie  Medicale,  Mars,  1849. 
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MILK  ABSCESS. 

BY  JOSEPH  PARRISH,  M.D.,  BURLINGTON,  NT.  J. 

There  is  no  accident  to  which  the  parturient  female  is  exposed,  more 
dreaded  by  herself  than  what  she  designates  a  "  gathered  breast  ;"  and 
having  been  once  afflicted  with  this  kind  of  abscess,  she  anticipates  its 
return  on  every  occasion  of  her  lying  in.  Hence  it  is  of  importance,  as 
well  for  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  accoucheur,  as  for  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  his  patient,  that  such  an  occurrence  should  be 
averted,  if  possible.  And  as  the  testimony  of  all  writers  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  united  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  there  is  no  phlegmonous 
inflammation  which  takes  on  the  suppurative  process  with  more  certainty, 
or  rapidity,  than  that  which  attacks  the  female  mammae — to  procure  a 
resolution  of  the  inflammatory  action  is  manifestly  the  first  indication 
to  be  met,  and  the  most  desirable  object  to  be  gained  ;  but  experience  has 
proved  how  fruitless  the  most  active  measures  have  been,  may  it  not  be 
said,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Saline  cathartics,  local  or  general  bleed* 
ing,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  external  applications,  have  been  employed 
in  the  practice  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  ;  but  with  what  success,  the 
painful  history  of  the  past  abundantly  testifies.  The  late  Dr.  Dewees, 
whose  reputation  in  this  department  of  science  entitles  his  testimony 
to  the  highest  regard,  recommends  bathing  the  breast  with  warm  vine- 
gar as  the  most  successful  application  in  his  hands  ;  to  be  conjoined,  of 
course,  with  the  usual  constitutional  remedies,  for  inviting  the  blood  to 
other  parts  of  the  system,  and  reducing  the  local  inflammation.  It  is 
true  that  the  failure  to  resolve  the  inflammation  may  frequently  be  the 
result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  or  of  injudicious 
management  in  the  early  stage  of  the  malady  ;  but  the  "  pertinacity 
of  its  course,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Dewees,  is  a  peculiarity  of 
mammary  inflammation,  which  renders  it  capable  of  resisting  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  most  active  antiphlogistic  treatment.  During  the  first 
few  years  of  my  practice,  I  had  frequently  to  lament  the  ill  success  of 
remedies  which  ]  had  learned  to  estimate  as  powerful  resolvents  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  most  faithful  perseverance  in  their  application,  I  was 
frequently  obliged  to  abandon  them,  and  substitute  supporting  constitu- 
tional remedies,  with  such  external  means  as  were  designed  to  aid  the 
13 
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suppurative  process.  And  it  may  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in 
me  to  say,  that  after  repeated  trials  with  a  variety  of  unguents  and  lini- 
ments, I  have  abandoned  them  all,  except  the  following,  which  1  use  in 
nearly  every  case  of  mammary  abscess,  and  generally  with  entire  satis- 
faction. R.  Ung.  tabaci.,  oz.  ii.  ;  pulv.  camph.,  drchm.  ii.  ;  ext.  bella- 
don.,  drchm.  iss.  Ft.  ung.  The  belladonna  is  not  always  used,  though 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ever  inadmissible.  The  tobacco  ointment  was 
first  introduced  to  my  notice  by  William  J.  Allinson,  an  apothecary  of 
this  city,  who  makes  it  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  the  offici- 
nal formula  ;  vinegar  or  sour  cider  being  used  in  the  preparation,  thus 
meeting  in  some  measure  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Dewees.  The  tobacco 
ointment,  itself,  is  a  good  application,  but  the  addition  of  camphor  ren- 
ders it  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  counteracting,  in  some  measure, 
the  unpleasant  odor  of  the  tobacco,  and  adding,  probably,  to  its  cura- 
tive powers.  It  frequently  affords  relief,  even  after  the  acute,  lancinat- 
ing pain,  and  chill,  which  characterize  the  onset  of  the  suppurative  stage, 
have  been  developed,  and  the  tumor  presents  that  glazed  appearance 
which  precedes  the  pointing  of  the  abscess.  I  have  a  lady  under  treat- 
ment, at  this  time,  who  has  suffered  from  milk  abscess  after  each  of  her 
confinements  (four  in  number),  so  that  the  breast  has  become  entirely 
useless  to  her.  Not  being  aware  of  this  fact,  when  she  came  under  my 
care  a  few  weeks  since,  my  attention  was  not  particularly  directed  to  the 
breasts,  till  on  one  of  my  visits  I  found  she  had  had  a  chill,  followed  by 
fever,  and  sharp,  cutting  pains  in  the  left  mamma  ;  the  gland  was  much 
swelled,  and  just  under  the  nipple  was  a  shining  protuberance,  indi- 
cating the  locality  for  pointing.  A  muslin  cloth,  the  size  of  the  gland, 
was  spread  with  the  ointment,  and  the  whole  surface  covered  with  it 
immediately — the  nipple  presenting  through  an  opening  in  the  muslin. 
In  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  application  being  frequently  repeated,  the 
pain  and  induration  were  partially  relieved,  and  the  patient  gradually 
recovered.  Within  the  last  two  years  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
a  "  gathered  breast,"  though  my  opportunities  for  meeting  with  this  form 
of  disease  have  been  four-fold,  in  comparison  with  any  former  period — but 
I  have  frequently  seen  in  that  time  the  mammary  gland  swelled,  pain- 
ful and  threatening  suppuration.  Constitutional  means  are  not,  of 
course,  omitted  in  cases  where  their  indications  are  present. — New  Jer- 
sey Medical  Reporter. 


AM  ARIA  H  BRIGHAM,  M  D. 

Dr.  Amariah  Brigham  was  born  Dec.  26,  1798,  in  the  town  of  New 
Marlborough,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  where  his  father,  John  Brigham, 
was  also  born.  His  grandfather,  Franeis  Brigham,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  place,  was  from  Marlborough,  in  Worcester  County,  a  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Brigham,  who  came  over  from  England,  and  settled 
in  Cambridge  in  1640.  In  1805,  the  faiher  of  Amariah  moved 
to  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  purchased  a 
farm,  and  died  there  in  1809.    On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  subject 
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of  this  memoir,  who  was  now  1 1  years  of  age,  went  to  reside  with  an 
uncle,  Dr.  Origin  Brigham,  a  highly  respected  physician  in  Schoharie,  N. 
Y.  Here  he  hoped  long  to  reside,  and  to  follow  the  profession  of  his 
uncle,  for  which  he  had  already  imbibed  a  fondness.  But  it  was  so 
ordered  in  Providence,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  beloved 
relative  was  removed  by  death,  and  the  nephew  left,  with  limited  re- 
sources, to  seek  some  new  home  and  employment. 

After  remaining  a  short  period  with  his  mother  in  Chatham,  having  lit- 
tle taste  for  the  farm,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  books  and  knowledge, 
he  started  off,  alone,  at  the  age  of  14,  for  Albany,  in  pursuit  of  a 
livelihood.  He  soon  found  a  place  there,  in  a  book  and  stationery 
establishment,  where  he  resided  in  the  family  of  the  proprietor,  and 
found  himself  happy.  He  had  here  abundant  access  to  books,  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  courts,  the  Legislature,  and  public  men,  and 
embraced  with  eagerness  every  possible  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
One  who  furnishes  the  material  for  this  part  of  the  memoir,  well  re- 
members the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  would  describe  men  and  scenes 
of  the  Capital,  on  his  occasional  visits  to  his  mother  at  Chatham. 
Though  but  15  years  of  age,  he  could  describe  the  person  and  qualities 
of  almost  every  man  of  note  who  came  to  Albany,  had  his  own  opinion 
formed  on  nearly  all  matters  of  public  interest,  and  could  cite  book  and 
chapter  for  the  ground  of  his  opinion. 

He  often  mentioned  one  little  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  late 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  State.  He  was  di- 
rected, soon  after  entering  on  his  new  employment,  to  carry  some  article 
of  stationery  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  resided  in  a  mansion  with 
spacious  grounds  in  front,  near  the  Capitol.  After  delivering  his  par- 
cel, and  coming  down  one  of  the  winding  paths  to  the  gate,  he  picked 
up  a  new  silk  handkerchief  which  had  been  accidentally  dropped.  Pre- 
suming it  to  belong  to  some  of  the  governor's  family,  he  went  back  and 
inquired  for  an  owner.  The  governor  soon  appeared  in  person,  gave 
him  many  thanks  for  the  return  of  the  article,  inquired  of  him  his  his- 
tory, and  then  dismissed  him  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  and  a 
generous  piece  of  money.  That  occurrence,  which  he  has  often  men- 
tioned in  later  years,  impressed  deeply  on  his  mind  two  things — the 
value  of  strict  integrity  in  boys,  and  of  kind  attention  towards  them  by 
men  of  prominence.  He  said  he  could  not  be  bribed,  after  that,  to  do 
a  dishonest  act,  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Capital. 

During  a  three  years'  residence  at  Albany,  while  he  had  given  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  his  employer,  he  had  retained  his  desire  for  profes- 
sional life,  and  had  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  reading  and  inquiry 
relating  to  the  same.  His  mother  now  moving  back  to  his  native 
place  in  Berkshire,  Mass.,  he  soon  got  released  from  his  engagements 
and  resided  with  her,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
Edmund  C.  Peet,  a  distinguished  physician,  brother  of  H.  P.  Peet,  Esq., 
President  of  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  Here  he  re- 
sided and  studied  more  than  four  years,  subtracting  his  winter  term,  when 
he  taught  school  ;  and  one  year  spent  in  ]\ew  York,  attending  lectures. 
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His  study,  too,  was  close  and  thorough,  often  amounting  to  twelve  hours 
a-day,  besides  miscellaneous  reading. 

While  he  had  at  this  time,  when  his  professional  studies  commenced, 
acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  books,  had  practised  much  in 
com  position,  and  wrote  well,  he  had  never  in  form  studied  English  gram- 
mar. One  who  was  the  teacher  of  a  select  school  in  the  place,  informs 
us  that  he  was  waited  on  by  the  young  medical  student,  with  a  propo- 
sition to  be  taught  the  grammar,  and  wished  to  have  it  all  done  in  a 
single  day.  A  day  was  given  him,  and  a  hard  day's  work  it  was,  for 
hundreds  of  questions  had  to  be  thoroughly  answered,  and  different 
parts  of  the  text  book  explained.  In  the  evening  several  young  persons, 
who  had  spent  months  in  the  same  study,  undertook  to  examine  the  pu- 
pil of  a  day,  and  found,  to  their  surprise,  that  he  had  not  only  reached 
their  position  in  the  study,  but  had  gone  beyond  them,  and  could  pro- 
pose and  solve  difficulties  in  the  language  quite  too  hard  for  them. 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  commenced  the  teaching  of  a  school  for  the 
winter,  in  which  he  had  a  large  class  in  grammar,  and  which  was  so 
taught,  that  at  the  closing  examination  both  teacher  and  pupils  received 
high  commendation. 

In  prosecuting  his  medical  studies,  he  found  that  many  things  which 
he  wanted  were  locked  up  in  the  French  language.  With  the  same  re- 
solution which  had  led  him  to  master  the  English  grammar,  he  procured 
dictionaries  and  other  helps,  and  without  any  teacher  mastered  the 
French.  Nearly  one  third  of  his  large  library  left,  is  in  this  tongue,  which 
was  read,  in  later  years  particularly,  with  as  much  facility  as  his  own 
vernacular. 

The  year  1S20,  when  his  professional  studies  closed,  he  spent  with 
Dr.  Plumb,  of  Canaan,  Conn.,  engaged,  most  of  the  time,  in  practice 
with  him.  In  1821,  he  commenced  practice  by  himself,  in  the  town 
of  Enfield,  Mass.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  with  fair  prospects, 
but  finding  a  more  inviting  field  before  him  in  Greenfield,  the  shire  town 
of  Franklin  County,  he  removed  thither,  and  practised  for  two  years, 
when  he  went  to  Europe.  After  a  year's  residence  in  France,  Italy, 
England  and  Scotland,  he  returned  to  Greenfield,  but  moved  in  April, 
1831,  to  Hartford,  Conn.  Here  he  had  a  large  and  successful  practice, 
much  of  it  in  the  line  of  surgery,  until  1837,  when  he  moved  to  New 
York  and  lectured  one  winter  in  the  Crosby-street  Medical  College. 
But  his  health  here  not  being  good,  and  not  liking  the  confinement,  to 
which  he  was  so  unused,  he  returned,  in  October,  1838,  to  Hartford,  a 
place  which  was  always  dear  to  him,  and  where  he  had  hoped,  even  the 
last  year,  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days.  Dr.  Brigham  was  married 
Jan.  23,  1833,  to  Susan  C.  Root,  daughter  of  Spencer  Root,  Esq.,  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  of  whom  three,  with 
their  mother,  survive  to  mourn  his  death.  In  January,  1840,  he  was 
appointed,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Sumner,  to  take  charge  of  the  Re- 
treat for  the  Insane  at  Hartford,  and  in  July,  1840,  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  same.* 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  Dr.  Brigham  was  appointed  Superintendent 

*  The  above  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Dr.  B.  was  furnished  by  a  brother  of  the  deceased. 
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i  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica.  The  institution  was 
opened  the  16th  of  January,  1843.  From  this  time,  until  the  period  of 
his  death,  lie  was  unceasing  in  his  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  hu- 
manity in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  is  well  known  that  the  building, 
first  erected,  was  intended  as  only  a  part  of  the  entire  establishment, 
and  consequently  was  not  susceptible  of  such  an  arrangement  as  was 
necessary  (or  a  proper  classification.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Dr.  Brig- 
ham  that  the  State  of  New  York  should  have  a  model  institution,  and 
this  was  impossible  without  further  accommodations  ;  and  although  his 
duties  were  thereby  rendered  more  arduous  and  responsible,  without  any 
increase  of  remuneration,  he  was  unceasing  in  his  application  to  the 
Managers  and  the  Legislature,  for  additional  buildings.  In  May,  1844, 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature, 
to  enable  the  Managers  to  erect  two  additional  wings  for  patients,  thus 
doubling  the  accommodations,  and  also  the  necessary  room  for  bakery, 
wash-rooms,  fee,  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  and  thus  removing  them 
from  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  The  new  erections  were  com- 
pleted in  1846,  and  were  soon  filled  with  patients  ;  from  that  time 
until  the  present,  the  average  number  of  patients  having  been  from  450 
to  500.  Dr.  Brigham  was  not  only  ambitious  of  establishing  an  institution 
which  should  be  creditable  to  the  State  ;  but  in  order  that  our  citizens 
should  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  he  labored  to  diffuse  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  insanity.  This  he  did  by  popu- 
lar lectures,  and  by  embodying,  in  his  reports,  details  of  the  causes,  the 
early  symptoms,  and  means  of  prevention,  but  particularly  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quarterly  Journal,  viz.,  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  which 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  this  subject.  In  order  to  secure  its  more  ex- 
tensive circulation,  it  was  placed  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  a  year, 
in  addition  to  many  copies  gratuitously  distributed.  To  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  nothing  need  be  said  of  its  merits.  At  the  time  it  was 
commenced,  it  was  the  only  Journal  of  the  kind  published,  either  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  and  enlisted  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  medi- 
cal and  legal  professions,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Although  Dr. 
B.  was  the  responsible  editor,  it  was  the  medium  of  communication  for 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  our  country.  We  have  reason  to  know, 
that  in  addition  to  the  gratuitous  labor  of  editing  and  superintending 
its  publication,  it  was  long  maintained  at  a  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

In  August,  1848,  Dr.  Brigham  lost  his  only  son,  John  Spencer  Brig- 
ham, a  promising  and  particularly  attractive  lad  of  the  age  of  12  years. 
In  this  son  was  treasured  a  father's  fondest  hopes  and  proudest  aspira- 
tions. He  fell  a  victim  to  the  dysentery  which  was  prevailing  in  the 
Asylum,  as  also  in  the  neighboring,  city  of  Utica  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, in  a  malignant  form.  A  few  weeks  after  he  was  called  to  follow 
to  the  grave  his  only  remaining  parent.  These  afflictions,  the  first  of 
which  was  felt  as  parents  who  have  lost  the  child  of  their  affections  alone 
can  feel,  evidently  preyed  upon  a  constitution  naturally  feeble,  and  seem- 
ed to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  premature  removal.  Though  edu- 
cated by  a  pious  mother,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an  early  re- 
ligious education,  he,  like  too  many  others,  had  been  too  much  engrossed 
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with  the  cares  of  this  life,  to  attend  much  to  the  future.    This  circum- 
stance, with  some  severe  strictures,  in  his  writings,  on  the  pernicious 
effects  of  revivals  and  protracted  meetings  on  the  health  of  young  per- 
tons,  very  unjustly  gave  rise  to  a  charge  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  If 
there  was  a  fault,  it  was  one  into  which  a  medical  man  like  Dr.  B.,  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  feeling  of  benevolence,  would  naturally  run ;  viz., 
in  his  solicitude  for   health   and    physical  well-being,  to   forget  that 
there  are  other  and  higher  claims  than  those  of  this  world.    For  the  last 
four  or  five  years  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  of  religion. 
The  death  of  his  son  and  mother  made  him  feel  more  strongly  the 
uncertainty  of  all  earthly  ties,  and  induced  him  to  place  his  treasures  in 
heaven.    Dr.  B.  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage was  approaching  its  termination ;  and  in  his  letter  to  his  brother,  ■ 
the  Rev.  John  C.  Brigham,  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of  his  son  and  I 
mother,  he  spoke  freely  of  his  own  death  as  not  far  distant ;  expressing, 
however,  neither  fear  nor  regret.    It  was  but  too  evident  to  the.  friends  j 
of  Dr.  B.,  that  his  afflictions,  together  with  his  arduous  duties,  were 
preying  upon  a  feeble  constitution,  and  he  was  urged  to  relax  his  exer- 
tions, and,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  to  resign  his  situation  ;  but  he  could 
not  consent  to  leave  his  work  unfinished,  and  only  promised  that  when 
the  institution  was  in  a  condition  to  dispense  with  his  services,  he  would 
retire.    But,  alas  !  that  period  never  arrived.    In  the  month  of  August,  \ 
1849,  the  dysentery  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  institution,  but  in 
a  much  milder  form  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Dr.  B.  was  seized 
with  diarrhoea,  which  in  many  cases  was  the  precursor  of  the  more  for-  I 
midable  affection.    He,  however,  still  persisted  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  attending  to  his  patients,  until  so  far  exhausted  that 
it  was  impossible.    The  writer  first  saw  him  on  the  27th  of  August ;  he  i 
had  then  been  confined  to  his  bed  three  days,  and  was  suffering  from 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dysentery,  with  fever,  pain  and  discharges  of 
blood,  but  combined  with  extreme  debility  and  prostration,  so  as  to  cause 
great  apprehension  for  the  result.    The  severer  symptoms  yielded  readily 
to  the  treatment,  and  his  medical  attendants  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  he  might  still  be  spared.    But  this  hope  proved  delusive : 
the  disease,  though  not  severe,  had  exhausted  the  little  strength  which 
he  possessed,  and  there  seemed  no  power  of  restoration.    Every  effort 
was  made  to  sustain  the  system  (which  was  all  that  could  be  done),  | 
but  these  efforts  were  all  vain,  and  he  expired,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September.    The  doctor  himself,  | 
from  the  first,  said  he  should  not  recover,  spoke  calmly  but  freely  about  I 
his  death,  gave  directions  about  his  affairs,  and  as  to  his  burial,  request- 
ing to  be  laid  beside  his  beloved  son,  and  that  the  bodies  of  both  S 
should  subsequently  be  removed  to  the  new  cemetery,  where  a  spot  has 
been  selected  for  their  interment. 

Dr.  Brigham  was  a  philanthropist,  a  lover  of  his  brother  man  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  He  no  doubt  was  ambitious  of  fame  and 
distinction,  but  he  was  still  more  ambitious  of  being  useful,  and  often  ex- 
pressed the  idea  that  he  saw  no  object  in  living  after  a  man  had  ceased 
to  be  useful.    Fortunately  for  the  community,  the  usefulness  of  which 
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he  was  most  ambitious  will  not  perish  with  him.  As  the  first  Superin- 
tendent and  organizer  of  the  N.  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  he  has  erect- 
ed a  monument  as  durable  as  the  blocks  of  stone  of  which  it  is  built. 
His  teachings,  too,  live  in  his  writings.  In  addition  to  his  annual  re- 
ports, in  which  the  whole  subject  of  insanity  is  discussed,  and  the  edi- 
torial articles  in  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  he  has  at  different  times  pub- 
lished works  of  a  more  permanent  character.  In  1832,  he  published  a 
small  volume  on  the  epidemic  or  Asiatic  cholera  ;  also  a  work  on  mental 
cultivation  and  excitement.  In  1836,  a  volume  on  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion upon  the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  mankind.  In  IS40,  a 
volume  on  the  brain,  embracing  its  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology. 
His  last  publication  was  an  appropriate  crowning  of  his  labor  of  benevo- 
lence ;  it  is  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  entitled  the  "  The  Asylum  Sou- 
venir," and  is  dedicated  to  those  who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the 
author  and  compiler.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  aphorisms  and  max- 
ims, to  aid  in  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  health,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  cherished  with  a  double  care,  as  it  may  now  be  con- 
sidered the  parting  legacy  of  their  friend  and  benefactor. 

Were  we  asked  what  were  the  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  our 
departed  friend,  we  should  answer,  that  the  first  and  strongest  impulse 
was  on^  of  kindness  and  benevolence  ;  but  this  was  combined  with  a  high 
sense  of  justice,  and  he  would  not  indulge  the  former  at  the  expense 
of  the  latter.  In  addition,  he  possessed  a  strong  feeling  of  self-reliance  ; 
a  quickness  of  perception  which  enabled  him  to  seize  readily  the  views 
of  others,  and  use  them  for  his  own  purpose  ;  but  above  and  before  all, 
an  iron  will  and  determination,  which  brooked  no  opposition.  Conse- 
quently, in  whatever  situation  he  was  placed,  he  must  be  absolute,  or 
he  was  unhappy.  It  is  seldom  we  find  this  strong  determination  of 
purpose  connected  with  a  feeble  constitution  ;  but  whenever  it  exists, 
the  individual  may  be  marked  for  a  premature  grave  ;  the  strongest 
constitution  can  scarcely  long  maintain  itself  under  the  thousand  irrita- 
tions and  annoyances,  to  which  such  a  will  is  subject. 

Dr.  Brigham,  as  we  have  said,  was  ambitious,  but  his  was  a  noble 
ambition.  He  was  ambitious  of  being  useful  to  mankind,  and  of  leaving 
a  monument  by  which  he  should  be  remembered  in  after  ages,  and  be 
ranked  among  the  benefactors  of  our  race  ;  and  most  nobly  has  he  sue" 
!  ceecled.  Few  men  were  less  covetous  of  personal  popularity,  or  more 
regardless  of  the  opinions  of  those  about  him,  so  long  as  he  was  sus- 
i  tained  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience.    The  following  extract. 

from  Bryant,  which  he  himself  selected  for  The  Asylum  Souvenir  but 
i  a  short  time  before  his  death,  beautifully  expresses  the  purpose  of  his  life, 
I  and  the  manner  of  his  death  : — 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  sooth'd 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  draws  (he  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
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DUTIES  TO  PATIENTS   AND  THEIR  FAMILIES   IN  FATAL  CASES. 

BY   W.  FRASEK,  KSQ.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

What  are  the  principles  that  should  guide  the  medical  man  in  his  at- 
tendance on  cases  of  a  mortal  character,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  patient  on  these  occasions  ? 

Ans. — When  called  to  a  case  which  you  decidedly  perceive  to  be  of 
a  quickly  fatal  tendency,  your  duty  is  at  once  to  apprise  the  friends,  or 
at  least  such  of  them  as  prudence  may  point  out,  of  your  opinion,  and 
likewise  the  patient  himself,  more  especially  if  he  appeal  to  you,  unless 
peculiar  circumstances  at  the  time  forbid  it.  After  having  discharged 
this  most  disagreeable  duty  in  the  most  judicious  manner  that  you  can, 
and  given  the  patient  or  his  relatives  an  opportunity  of  calling  in  further 
advice,  if  they  should  think  proper,  of  procuring  the  aid  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  of  making  whatever  other  arrangements  may  be  necessary  in  the 
circumstances,  you  should,  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  with  as 
hope-inspiring  and  sympathizing  a  manner  as  possible,  set  about  taking 
advantage  of  whatever  possibility  of  recovery  nature  may  hold  forth. 
The  dictum  of  Samuel  Johnson  on  this  point  requires  some  qualification. 
He  says — "  I  deny  the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick  man  for  fear 
of  alarming  him.  You  have  no  business  with  consequences  ;  you  are 
to  tell  the  truth.  Besides,  you  are  not  sure  what  effect  your  telling  him 
that  he  is  in  danger  may  have.  It  may  bring  his  distemper  to  a  crisis, 
and  that  may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying  I  have  the  greatest  abhorrence 
of  this,  because  I  believe  it  has  been  frequently  practised  upon  myself." 
A  little  medical  experience  would  have  induced  the  stern  moralist  to 
have  modified  his  aphorism  at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  medical 
man  a  discretionary  power  of  withholding  the  truth,  or  partvof  it,  when 
the  character  of  his  patient  or  other  circumstances  warranted  him. 
Medical  men  are  often  very  unfairly  blamed,  in  cases  of  a  hopeless  cha- 
racter, for  not  at  once  telling  their  patients  that  they  cannot  recover.  In 
cases  of  such  an  acute  or  unmistakably  fatal  character  as  must  in  all 
probability  terminate  the  patient's  life  in  a  few  days  or  even  hours,  and 
where  the  shock  the  information  would  produce  on  the  patient's  feelings 
would  not  be  likely  to  turn  the  balance  of  chance  against  him,  it  is  de- 
cidedly proper  that  the  friends  or  the  clergyman  should  let  him  know  to 
prepare  for  the  worst.  But  in  chronic  cases  much  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  a  different  course.  Were  the  medical  attendant,  who  is  looked  upon 
by  the  patient  as  the  angel  of  life  and  health,  to  set  the  seal  of  his  testi- 
mony to  the  poor  invalid's  death-warrant,  his  days  would,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  shortened  by  weeks  or  even  months.  In  many  cases  the 
shock  would  be  so  great  that  he  would  refuse,  or  rather  be  unable,  to  take  j 
food,  and  would  give  himself  up  to  the  horror  of  despair ;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  sinking  calmly  into  death,  as  nature  provides,  he  would  have  to 
endure  a  fearful  struggle,  equally  harrowing  to  himself  and  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  friends,  with  the  last  enemy,  whose  approach  had  been  so  in-  j 
judiciously  pointed  out  to  him.  The  medical  man  must  frequently  have  | 
his  feelings  severely  tried  by  witnessing  the  distress  brought  upon  those 
who  are  deprived,  or  threatened  to  be  deprived,  of  individuals  with 
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whom  their  dearest  affections  are  bound  up,  or  upon  whom  their  subsist- 
ence or  prospects  in  life  depend  ;  and  there  is  a  danger,  on  these  occa- 
sions, of  his  giving  way  to  his  feelings  of  sympathy  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  unnerve  him  for  the  important  and  responsible  duties  involved  in  his 
having  the  charge  of  the  case.    The  following  extract  from  Pettigrew's 
"  Life  of  Dr.  Lettsom,"  will,  I  think,  exhibit  the  true  philosophy  that 
should  guide  the  practitioner  on  such  occasions.    The  amiable  Dr.  Cam- 
ming, in  writing  to  his  friend  Lettsom,  says — "  Have  you  not  sometimes 
felt  the  humid,  clay-cold  grasp  of  a  respected  friend's  hand  ?    Have  you 
not  seen  the  lack-lustre  eye,  the  wan,  perhaps  the  distorted,  features,  and 
the  convulsive  pangs,  of  an  expiring  husband  or  father — his  bed  encircled 
by  an  affectionate  wife  and  a  group  of  weeping  children,  whose  comfort 
in  this  world — nay,  perhaps,  whose  subsistence — depended  upon  the  life 
of  their  parent?    The  feelings  that  are  on  such  occasions  excited,  rend 
the  very  heart-strings,  and  make  us  deplore  the  weakness — the  impuis- 
sance — of  our  art.    I  have  been  on  the  point  of  abjuring  the  practice  of 
physic,  have  wished  to  inhabit  a  den  in  the  desert,  or  have  lamented 
that  I  had  not  been  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  cobbler."    Dr.  Lettsom,  who 
to  an  equally  benevolent  heart  joined  the  most  masculine  good  sense 
and  practical  wisdom,  takes  quite  another  view  of  the  subject,  and  shows 
how  the  honey  of  comfort  may  be  extracted  from  the  bitter  cup  of  afflic- 
tion, and  the  unavailing  physician  of  the  body  may  become  the  angel  of 
hope  and  consolation  to  the  mind  of  the  mourners.    "  I  did  not  expect," 
he  says  in  reply,  "  I  should  ever  have  occasion  to  differ  in  sentiment  from 
Dr.  Camming  ;  but  with  respect  to  all  those  dreadful  pictures  he  has  so 
painfully  exhibited  of  the  i?npuissance  of  our  art,  I  feel — I  mean  I  have 
experienced — very  different  impressions.    A  physician  is  always  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  a  judicious  prognostic — to  have  foreseen  the  '  con- 
vulsive pangs  of  an  expiring  husband  and  father,'  and  all  the  subsequent 
catalogue  of  distresses ;  but  here,  my  friend,  it  is  that  when  in  the  phy- 
sician the  friend  and  the  divine  are  combined,  his  affection,  his  good 
sense,  and  his  sympathy,  pour  into  the  afflicted  the  oil  of  comfort.  He 
soothes  the  pangs  of  woe  ;  he  mitigates  the  distresses  ;  he  finds  out 
something  in  the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence  that  he  carries  home 
to  the  bosom  of  affliction.    Here  it  is  that  he  is  truly  a  guardian  angel : 
his  assiduity  makes  him  appear  as  a  sufferer  with  the  family  ;  they  view 
him  as  part  of  the  family  ;  sympathy  unites  him  to  them ;  he  acquires 
new  affections  ;  he  mourns  with  them,  and  his  philosophy  points  out 
new  sources  of  consolation  :  he  is  beloved  ;  he  is  become  the  father  of 
the  family;  he  is  everything  that  heaven  in  kindness  deputes  to  soften, 
to  dissipate  misery."    "  I  think,"  he  says,  on  another  occasion,  "  that  a 
humane  physician,  who  evinces  by  his  conduct  a  tender  interest  in  the 
recovery  of  his  patient,  never  loses  reputation  by  an  event  which  no  hu- 
man means  could  prevent :  on  the  contrary,  oftentimes  nearer  attach- 
ments are  acquired  ;  for  the  sympathy  of  the  physician  makes  him  ap- 
pear almost  as  one  of  the  family,  and  mutual  anxiety  begets  mutual  en- 
dearment.   This  I  have  felt  and  seen  daily  ;  and  sometimes  the  pleasures 
of  rational  melancholy,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  are  the  most  permanent  and 
the  most  consolatory  to  a  feeling  heart." — London  Medical  Gazette. 
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BURIALS  IN  CITIES. 

[The  following  remarks  on  a  subject  which  is  engrossing  a  large  share 
of  public  attention  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  are  from  the  London  Lan- 
cet of  Sept.  15th.  They  are  so  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  Boston,  and  probably  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  so  ex- 
actly correspond  with  the  views  which  we  have  always  held  forth  in  the 
Journal,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  copying  them.] 

If  we  can  extract  consolation  from  the  fearful  visitation  which  is  now 
scourging  the  metropolis,  it  is  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
grave  faults  and  vacillating  conduct  of  those  in  authority,  sanitary 
science  is  even  now,  when  death  is  all  around,  making  a  gigantic  stride. 
The  present  lesson  can  never  be  wholly  lost ;  it  must  hereafter  benefit 
the  health  of  millions.    A  wise  man  gave  the  saying — 

"  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.'' 

We  trust  we  are  distilling  some  not  slight  essences  of  good  even  from 
the  cholera  epidemic.  The  public  mind  is  now  evidently  upon  the 
right  scent.  Those  who  remember  the  visitation  of  1832,  must  also 
remember  the  avidity  with  which  people  rushed  to  churches  and  chapels 
as  a  safeguard  against  disease.  We  have  no  irreverent  meaning — far, 
very  far,  from  it — when  we  say  that  we  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  present 
pestilence,  that  they  look  to  the  physical  causes  of  disease,  in  a  more 
just  degree,  while  the  public  mind  is  not  really  less  bumble  or  reliant 
upon  divine  providence.  Now  churches  are  looked  upon  with  a  double 
aspect — »as  the  place  of  public  worship,  and  also  as  a  site  of  pollution  by 
the  festering  bodies  of  the  dead  in  the  vaults  beneath.  The  death- 
dust  from  the  tombs  arises  even  to  the  most  religious,  between  the  devo- 
tee and  the  sanctuary  ;  and  many  fear  the  place  of  public  worship  as 
much  as  a  cholera  hospital.  This  state  of  things  can  hardly  fail  lo 
lead  to  the  abolition  of  intraneural  interments.  A  greater  than  Mr. 
Mackinnon  has  spoken,  and  the  dread  voice  of  the  pestilence  will  not 
be  said  nay.  There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Health  which  we  so  unhesitatingly  approve  as  the  shutting 
up  of  graveyards.  We  almost  envy  the  task  of  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  going 
about,  armed  with  the  power  of  closing  graveyard  after  graveyard.  But 
the  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Health  must  not  stop  here.  During  the 
present  frightful  mortality  some  mode  and  place  of  interment  must  be 
found,  not  more  expensive  or  onerous  to  the  poor  than  the  present  me- 
thod of  burial.  Otherwise  the  most  fearful  results  may  be  expected. 
We  shall  have  dead  bodies  accumulating  intra  muros  above  ground,  in- 
stead of  beneath  it,  and  we  need  not  say  which  is  the  most  baleful 
alternative.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  while  Dr.  Milroy  is  pursuing  his 
salutary  career,  others  are  providing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  for  the  easy  and  rapid  interment  of  the  dead,  without  injury 
to  the  living,  in  other  cemeteries.  This  is  a  momentous  matter,  one 
calling  for  instant  action,  and  unless  properly  dealt  with,  the  closure  of 
churchyards  and  burial  grounds  must  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing. A  proper  outlet  for  our  enormous  mortality  ought  instantly  to  be 
found. 
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MODIFIED  DEVELOPMENT  IN  UTERO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  cases  lately  given  in  your  interesting  Journal,  of  arrest 
of  development  in  utero,  lead  me  to  furnish  the  following  one  of  modified 
development,  that  occurred  in  my  practice. 

Mrs.  W.,  wile  of  J.  VV.,  of  this  town,  mother  of  six  living  children, 
all  healthy  and  well  formed,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1834,  was  delivered 
of  a  child,  after  a  long  and  tedious  labor.  This  child  was  of  about  the 
average  size  (the  average  weight  being  here  about  7  3-4  lbs.),  although 
its  birth  was  said,  by  its  mother,  to  be  premature  by  about  one  month. 
When  I  received  this  child  into  my  hands  and  brought  it  to  sight,  its  de- 
formed appearance  was  so  shockingly  loathsome,  thai  the  women  present 
involuntarily  shuddered  and  turned  away,  and  one  of  them  fainted.  It 
gasped  two  or  three  times  for  breath,  and  died.  I  did  not  try  to  keep  it 
alive.  I  lolled  it  in  a  cloth  and  sent  it  out  of  the  room,  that  the  mother 
might  not  know  what  the  matter  was,  only  that  it  was  dead.  On  seeing 
all  this,  the  mother,  feeble  and  exhausted  as  she  was,  exclaimed,  "  The 
child  is  marked  !  I  expected  it.  I  scolded  my  folks  a  good  deal  because 
they  did  not  take  that  large  dead  frog  out  of  the  well  :  i  got  it  into  the 
bucket  and  hauled  it  to  the  top  of  the  well,  when  I  was  about  three 
months  gone.  I  was  so  mad  1  clashed  the  bucket,"  he.  She  said  she 
knew  she  had  "  marked  "  the  child  by  that  dead  frog,  and  asked  to  see 
the  child,  but  was  denied.  Its  body  was  short  and  wide  ;  its  head  joined 
the  body  by  a  thick  and  wide  base,  without  any  neck  ;  its  face  occupied 
an  inclined  plane  on  the  top  of  the  head,  looking  forward,  the  eyes  being 
as  far  back  as  the  crown  usually  is,  and  were  round,  large  and  wide  open  ; 
the  nose  small,  wide  and  flat,  and  the  chin  small  and  sharp.  Its  ears 
were  very  small ;  its  fingers  were  webbed  ;  its  metatarsal  bones  and  toes 
were  also  webbed.  Its  skin  from  its  sides  made  a  webbing  across  to  its 
arms,  and  from  its  arms  across  the  elbow  joint  to  its  fore  arms.  Its  arms 
and  legs  were  long  and  slim ;  and  its  spine  was  stiff  as  though  its  bones 
were  anchylosed.  and  proceeded  up  into  the  head. 

1  obtained  this  child  with  the  view  of  preserving  it ;  but  as  I  had  at 
that  time  no  private  office,  I  put  it  into  the  private  office  of  Dr.  VV.  U. 
Wiser,  of  Antwerp  (I  then  living  at  Somerville,  six  miles  from  this  place 
and  six  from  Antwerp),  for  safe  keeping,  until  J  made  provision  for  my 
own  accommodation.  Somehow  Dr.  Wiser  understood  me  as  giving  it 
to  him,  as  he  said,  when  I  called  for  it  two  years  afterwards,  and  he  had 
then  given  it  to  a  Dr.  Bigelow,  who  had  gone  west,  and  had  since  de- 
posited it  in  the  Willoughby  University,  in  Ohio.  I  intended  to  place  it 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District  of 
New  York,  at  which  Institution  I  graduated.  If  the  above  description 
of  this  child  meets  the  eye  of  any  one  who  knows  now  where  it  is  (and 
whoever  has  seen  it,  and  reads  this  description,  cannot  fail  to  identify  it), 
I  hereby  ask  such  person,  most  respectfully,  to  make  known,  through 
your  Journal,  where  it  is,  and  to  give  a  more  minute  description  of  it.  I 
will  here  say,  that  it  is  not  my  intention,  at  this  late  day,  to  reclaim  it. 

No  one  could  fail  to  see  the  impress  of  the  frog  upon  this  child.  The 
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mother  did  not  see  the  child  at  all,  but  said  it  was  marked,  as  before  re- 
lated, without  being  informed  of  its  deformities,  or  that  it  had  any. 

Is  not  this  a  case  of  modified,  development,  and  that  through  the  ima- 
gination of  the  mother  ? — I  regard  it  as  such,  all  theorizing  of  great  men 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  These  theories  I  adopted  as  my  belief 
on  the  subject,  and  strenuously  advocated,  until  this  case  occurred.  Dr. 
John  Armstrong  has  said,  ;'  that  experience  which  contradicts  theory  is 
the  great  test  of  truth."  The  four  persons,  present  at  the  birth  of  this 
child,  are  living  here  now,  and  will  confirm,  at  any  time,  the  description 
Sic.  I  have  here  given  of  it,  the  parents  being  both  dead.  I  will  furnish 
the  names  of  the  said  four  persons  to  any  who  may  wish  to  ascertain  the 
fidelity  of  my  description.    I  challenge  investigation. 

At  the  birth  of  this  child,  the  mother  was  anasarcous  and  ascitic.  But 
a  week  or  two  previous,  she  had  removed  from  Washington  County  to 
this  town,  so  that  she  had  had  no  means  employed  for  the  relief  of  her 
dropsy.  She  died  in  an  advanced  period  of  her  next  pregnancy,  very 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  of  dropsy,  and  without  treatment. 

A  few  words  on  the  process  of  the  labor,  in  this  case,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  your  junior  readers.  A  few  feeble  and  distant  uterine 
contractions  discharged  the  liquor  amnii.  I  was  called.  Os  uteri  high, 
undilated,  but  soft.  Feeble  and  distant  pains  for  twenty-four  hours  brought 
the  presentation  within  reach,  and  partly  dilated  the  os  uteri.  Nose  and 
eyes  felt,  diagnosing  face  presentation.  All  the  soft  parts  oedematous. 
Pelvis  large  and  well  formed.  1  resolved  to  turn,  and  bring  by  the  feet 
if  necessary.  Passed  up  my  hand  for  this  purpose,  and  found  the  face 
on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  head  small  and  stiff  on  the  trunk,  admitting 
no  flexion.  Here  I  desisted  ;  turning  being  not  only  impracticable,  but 
unnecessary.  In  twenty-four  hours  more,  the  head  reached  the  pelvis, 
escaping  through  the  os  uteri.  The  inflexibility  of  the  head  upon  the 
chest  lodged  it  there.  I  now  took  hold  of  the  head,  and  aided  the  deli- 
very by  traction,  acting  with  the  pains.  The  mother  recovered  without 
any  untoward  circumstance  occurring.  Much  that  took  place,  and  was 
done  besides,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention. 

The  inquiry  may  be  suggested,  why  I  have  not  reported  this  case  be- 
fore. I  answer,  first,  because  I  hoped,  for  a  number  of  years,  that  I 
should  regain  the  child,  which  1  then  intended  to  place  in  some  public 
institution,  where  it  would  speak  for  itself ;  and  second,  because  I  was 
apprehensive  of  appearing  so  often  in  your  Journal,  that  my  room  might 
be  preferred  to  my  company.  Samuel  C.  Wait,  M.D. 

Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1S49. 


MEDICAL  VIEW  OF  MARRIAGE. 

I  Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  ] 

An  authentic  statement  has  been  made  in  the  public  Journals  that  a 
community  of  wives  had  been  deliberately  and  understandingly  formed 
in  this  country,  and  the  usual  marriage  rite  entirely  abolished.  It  is  not 
intended  to  speak  of  the  mere  ceremony  of  marriage.    This  is  as  various 
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as  the  laws  and  religions  of  different  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  shall  we 
suppose  it  impossible  that  a  man  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  may  not  form 
this  or  any  other  Utopian  plan  for  the  improvement  of  his  race.  The 
attempt  may  not  be  more  extraordinary,  nor  the  motive  more  eccentric, 
than  an  attempt  to  invent  a  perpetual  motion  or  discover  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  The  plan  is  novel  only  in  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise, 
and,  in  the  idea  of  extending  the  system,  like  other  associations  for  hu- 
man improvement.  A  community  of  wives  is  merely  a  brothel  under  a 
new  cognomen.  Its  participators  are  to  be  respectable  people  in  the 
condition  of  lewd  men  and  women.  We  wish  not  to  fasten  needless  ob- 
loquy upon  delusion,  nor  to  create  a  sentiment  of  unkindness  towards 
them  by  people  privileged  to  discern  more  clearly  and  to  act  with  more 
discretion  :  but  merely  to  examine  cursorily  a  few  consequences  of  such 
a  project. 

The  usage  of  assigning  one  male  to  one  female  of  the  human  race, 
has  widened  and  extended  in  a  similar  degree  with  the  general  and  pro- 
gressive ascertainment  of  equal  rights.  The  equal  number  of  each  sex 
is  a  strong  indication  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  usage,  aside  from  its 
happy  and  auspicious  consequences,  when  tried  by  experiment.  But, 
perhaps  the  propriety  of  the  usage  is  better  understood  than  its  necessity, 
at  least  out  of  the  profession.  A  usage  from  which  the  human  race  can 
never  widely  deviate  without  their  total  extinction,  nor  at  all  without  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  their  numbers,  should  not  be  hastily  abolish- 
ed. If  the  observations  of  the  writer  have  been  correct,  the  union  of 
one  man  and  woman  is  more  blessed  in  the  number  of  offspring  than  a 
second  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  and  this  more  than  a  third, 
and  so  on.  Children  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  husbands. 
This,  however,  argues  nothing  against  the  propriety  and  lawfulness  of 
marriages  which  daily  take  place. 

In  brothels,  many  of  which,  in  the  old  world,  are  as  well  regulated  as 
any  similar  communities  can  be,  the  phenomenon  of  a  child  is  a  rare 
thing.  The  nearer,  however,  the  union  approaches  to  the  marriage  state, 
the  greater  probability  there  is  of  children,  but  it  is  seldom  long  enough 
to  be  attended  with  this  result.  It  has  been  stated  by  those  well  versed 
in  statistics,  that  none  of  the  cities  of  the  old  world  could  long  exist,  were 
they  not  yearly  replenished  from  the  country  towns,  where  the  legal 
union  of  the  sexes  is  kept  with  more  fidelity,  where  more  healthy  off- 
spring are  produced,  and  where  the  disease  peculiar  to  promiscuous  inter- 
course is  much  less  in  extent.  In  no  country  is  the  legal  union  of  the 
sexes  guarded  with  more  jealousy  than  in  this,  and  in  none  is  there  any- 
thing like  the  rapid  increase  of  numbers.  The  difference  between  the 
population  of  ancient  and  modern  times  may  in  some  measure  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  great  extension  of  this  usage. 

Among  the  inferior  orders  of  animals,  the  females  bring  up  their  own 
young,  the  males  often  assisting  :  the  exceptions  are  few.  To  do  less 
in  this  respect  than  they,  would  argue  a  decline  rather  than  an  improve- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  our  race.  The  cow  is  faithful  to  her  trust,  and  the 
robin  becomes  desperate  if  thwarted  in  the  concern  of  providing  for  and 
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feeding  her  young.  Indeed  a  community  of  wives  might  take  some  useful 
lessons  from  these  lower  tribes. 

Aside  from  the  insane  dreams  of  romance,  there  can  be  no  great  en- 
chantment in  the  prospect  of  a  life  in  such  a  community.  It  requires 
but  litde  understanding  to  see  that  pleasures  enjoyed  in  common  with  all 
ages,  grades,  and  characters,  must  full  soon  lose  their  zest,  and  that  a 
common  thing  is  invariably  a  stale  thing.  Women  are  all  apples  from 
the  same  tree,  differing  not  in  taste,  and  but  a  little  in  shape,  beauty  and 
fairness.  Shall  we  then  insist  with  childish  folly  upon  a  piece  of  each 
apple,  or  be  contented  with  only  the  one  of  our  choice  ?  The  harder 
sex  are  also  of  one  and  the  same  tree. 

Brolhels  in  all  parts  of  the  world  furnish  us  with  an  abundance  of  ex- 
periments upon  this  subject.  A  community  of  wives  can  never  be  made 
to  differ  essentially  from  these.  Industry,  neatness,  and  even  fashion  and 
education,  may  be  introduced  into  them,  but  they  must  all  end  in  disease, 
taedium  vitae.  and,  in  time,  extinguish  the  race.  Expense  and  the  best 
medical  skill  have  never  been  able  to  prevent  disease  in  licensed  houses 
of  pleasure.  It  yearly  slays  its  multitudes,  and  disfigures  its  thousands. 
If  children  are  born,  they  are  feeble,  decrepid,  and  short  lived.  Filial 
affection  is  dissipated,  and  all  the  common  relations  of  life  completely 
annulled.  The  present  mode  of  union  may  not  fulfil  every  immature 
dream  of  youthful  vision,  or  be  fitted  to  the  exquisite  sensibilities  of  chi- 
valric  fancies  and  dispositions,  but  will  be  sure  to  commend  itself  to  the 
human  understanding  in  general.  D.  B.  Slack. 

Providence,  October,  1849. 


MARRIAGE  OF  INVALIDS. 

{Extracted  from  a  Manuscript  Work  by  Enos  Stevkns,  Examining'  Agent  for  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioners  for  the  Prevention  and  Restoration  from  Idiocy.] 

Of  the  parents  of  the  idiotic  persons,  fourteen  couples  were  married  in 
accordance  with  a  medical  prescription  for  their  healths  and  minds  ;  be- 
cause they  were  often  nervous,  irritable,  languid,  gluttonous  or  masturbat- 
ing, and  fast  becoming  absent  minded  and  forgetful.  They  were  assured 
by  all  medical  advisers,  far  and  near,  that  marriage  would  certainly  break 
up  their  tendency  to  masturbation,  and  probably  restore  their  healths  and 
minds.  They  argued  that  their  first  children  would  inherit  their  diseases, 
and  probably  die,  and  carry  off  the  difficulties,  leaving  the  parents  well. 
But  in  these  fourteen  cases,  the  first  children  did  not  all  die,  although 
they  inherited  all  the  scrofulous  weaknesses  of  both  their  parents,  and 
never  improved  in  mind  or  body  beyond  the  lowest  grades  of  infantile 
strength  and  intelligence.  The  brains  of  all  their  children  were  as  weak 
as  the  bodies  of  their  parents,  and  they  are  yet  living  monuments  of  un- 
healthy germinations  and  gestations.  Indeed,  these  parents  were  relieved 
of  masturbation,  but  their  venereal  labors  were  mostly  love's  labor  lost, 
while  their  frequent  sexual  operations  excited  all  their  other  diseases  and 
habits  to  their  worst  forms  and  degrees.    All  these  parents  were  after- 
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wards  often  insane  or  lunatic  ;  and  all  their  children,  during  this  state  of 
their  health,  were  either  extremely  delicate,  blind,  deaf,  puny,  deformed, 
or  else  idiotic  or  still-born.  But  afterwards,  some  of  these  parents  were 
correctly  advised,  and  became  healthy  ;  and  then,  when  they  had  lived 
properly  a  few  years,  they  had  healthy  and  intelligent  children.  From 
all  these  considerations,  and  hereditary  influences,  we  perceive  the  impor- 
tance, to  those  who  are  forming  matrimonial  alliances,  of  choosing  a 
spouse  who  is  healthy,  intelligent,  temperate  and  industrious ;  so  that 
when  their  children  resemble  the  parents,  they  may  not  be  puny,  irrita- 
ble, lame,  deformed,  insane  nor  idiotic.  Moreover,  when  persons  are 
about  to  become  parents,  they  should  take  care  to  be  perfectly  well, 
temperate  and  industrious,  so  that  their  children,  who  resemble  them, 
may  not  be  sickly,  gluttonous,  intemperate,  masturbating,  nor  insane  in 
some  faculties  and  idiotic  in  others  ;  until  they  are  reduced  to  nearly  the 
normal  condition  by  a  long  course  of  systematic  training  in  childhood  and 
youth,  at  a  school  for  the  feeble  minded. 
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Curability  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  —  A  French  physician  of  celeb- 
rity, Dr.  A.  M.  Bureaud  Riofrey,  has  recently  visited  Boston,  and  very 
much  interested  those  of  the  profession  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  acquaintance.  He  promulgates  the  doctrine  that  certain  forms 
of  consumption  are  certainly  curable,  and  his  theory  and  facts  go  strongly 
to  prove  its  truth.  Dr.  Riofrey  is  the  author  of  two  works,  now  before 
us,  that  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  profound  research,  and  who  is  desirous 
of  creating  a  new  interest  in  behalf  of  a  melancholy  class  of  sufferers, 
that  have  too  frequently  been  supposed  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  assist- 
ance. One  of  the  works  is  entitled — "  Curabilite  de  la  Phthisie  et  des 
Scrofules,  appuyee  sur  des  preuves  authentiques  ;"  and  the  other,  "  Du 
Cholera,  moyens  preservatifs  et  curatifs,  ou  philosophie  des  srandes  epi- 
demies."  Both  were  published  in  Paris  in  1847.  He  will  probably  re- 
main in  the  United  States  till  the  ensuing  spring,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
visit  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  with  a  view  to 
collect  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  character  of 
phthisis  at  these  great  medical  centres.  We  trust  he  will  receive  those 
personal  attentions  on  his  tour,  which  are  due  to  a  man  of  science  and 
learning. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Rio- 
frey was  introduced  to  the  members,  in  a  warm  and  eloquent  address  by 
Dr.  Francis.  The  following,  from  a  New  York  paper,  gives  a  synopsis  of 
Dr.  R.'s  views,  as  expressed  at  that  meeting. 

"  Dr.  Bureaud  Riofrey  rose  to  thank  the  Academy  for  the  kind  reception 
he  had  met  with,  and  then  read  a  paper  on  the  curability  of  consumption, 
to  which  he  has  devoted  special  attention  for  many  years.  "  Cholera," 
says  Dr.  Riofrey,  "  that  dreadful  scourge  which  has  spread  terror  and  havoc 
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in  the  world,  is  thus  far  but  a  passing  disease ;  while  consumption,  in 
its  different  forms,  causes,  not  in  one  year  only,  but  every  year,  a  quarter 
of  all  the  deaths  in  Europe,  as  also  a  quarter  of  the  deaths  in  the  United 
States.  For  a  scourge  that  is  permanent,  there  must  be  permanent  laws 
that  produce  it.  Diseases  are  subject  to  laws  ;  they  pursue  a  regular 
march,  and  tend  towards  a  natural  termination,  by  recovery  or  death. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  medical  men  to  search  out  the  generation  of 
diseases,  in  order  to  arrive  safely  at  the  laws  of  cure. 

"  The  secret  of  the  cure  of  consumption  lies  in  the  permanency  of  the 
means  appropriated  to  counterbalance  and  to  overcome  the  permanent 
causes  of  this  disease.  I  am  confident,"  says  Dr.  R.,  "  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  for  a  molecule  of  inorganic  matter,  that  constitutes 
consumption,  may  be  substituted  a  molecule  of  organic  substance.  Then 
consumption  may  be  cured  by  opposing  constant  means  of  restitution  to 
constant  causes  of  weakness  and  of  premature  decay." 

Dr.  Riofrey  read  only  the  introduction  of  his  memoir,  perhaps  from 
diffidence  in  speaking  a  foreign  language,  or  more  probably  fearing  to 
take  all  the  time  of  the  meeting.    He  concluded  as  follows  :- — 

"  Again  and  again  I  say  consumption  is  curable  ;  but  not  by  accidental 
means,  not  by  a  specific,  for  unfortunately  there  is  none,  but  by  a  proper 
physical  education,  by  harmonizing  the  climate  with  the  patient's  health 
and  wants,  by  the  resources  of  organic  chemistry,  by  the  new  views  on  di« 
gestion  and  dyspepsia  ;  in  fact,  gentlemen,  by  a  new  science,  that  I  call  the 
true  philosophy  of  medicine — in  other  words,  by  opposing  consta?it  means 
of  restoration  and  health,  to  constant  means  of  degeneration  and  disease. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  came  across  the  Atlantic  to  learn  from  you  what  you 
have  discovered  for  the  cure  of  this  permanent  plague,  consumption.  In 
a  country  that  has  attained  so  much  greatness  as  yours — in  a  country 
where  the  blessings  of  freedom  allow  any  one  a  full  scope  and  a  complete 
development  of  his  faculties,  medical  science  cannot  remain  behind  the 
streams  of  progress.  It  is  true,  at  first  sight,  the  medical  profession  is  en- 
cumbered by  parasitic  beings,  but  there  are  among  you  very  great  men, 
that  delicacy  forbids  me  to  name,  for  some  of  them  are  here  present. 
There  are  great  men  who,  like  the  oaks  of  your  forests,  stand  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world,  and  they  cannot  lose  their  value  because  the  moss 
of  quackery  springs  and  moulds  at  their  feet.  To  you,  then,  gentlemen, 
noble  pillars  of  the  medical  science  in  this  country,  I  make  an  appeal  in 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity.  I  have  not  the  pretension  to  teach  you 
anything — but  the  humble  labors  of  a  man  in  search  of  truth,  deserve  en- 
couragement;  and  it  is  this  consideration  that  led  me  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try ;  not  to  dig  the  California  gold,  but  to  enrich  and  enlighten  my  under- 
standing with  the  discovery  and  advanced  knowledge  of  the  true  American 
philosophers." 


Physician  and  Patient.— Worthington  Hooker,  M.D.,  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  a  gentleman  of  refined  manners  and  elevated  sentiment,  and  who 
is  an  honor  to  the  medical  profession,  has  been  for  a  considerable  time 
maturing  a  kind  of  philosophico-ethical  analysis  of  the  mutual  duties,  re- 
lations, &c,  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  community.  The  results 
of  his  inquiries  are  now  given  to  the  public  in  a  generous-looking  octavo, 
of  553  pages,  from  the  press  of  Baker  &  Scribner,  Nassau  St.,  N.  York, 
Owing  to  the  almost  endless  natural  and  artificial  subdivisions  of  the 
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practice  of  medicine,  the  thriftiness  of  quackery  in  forms  so  seductive  that 
persons  of  the  highest  intelligence  are  daily  caught  in  its  toils,  and  the  ob- 
vious disposition  of  the  unthinking,  unreflecting  masses,  to  take  medicine, 
regardless  of  its  chemical  properties  or  appropriateness  to  their  real  or 
supposed  ailments,  it  was  a  bold  and  original  thought  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile all  parties,  to  establish  harmony,  and  rear  the  banner  of  common 
sense  above  vulgar  curiosity,  prejudice,  and  the  levelling  spirit  of  igno- 
rance, so  that  merit  should  be  appreciated,  and  honesty  and  discretion 
characterize  the  people  in  seeking  medical  advice.  Dr.  Hooker  has  writ- 
ten both  beautifully  and  convincingly  ;  but  the  question  obtrudes  itself — 
Will  this  delightful  work  effect  the  desired  change  in  society  ?  Will  the 
sale  of  patent  pills,  of  poor  men's  plasters,  &c,  be  diminished  ?  In  short, 
will  the  people,  the  consumers — whose  capacity,  like  the  ocean,  is  such 
that  it  was  never  yet  filled — be  influenced  by  Dr.  Hooker's  cogent  argu- 
ments, and  historical  illustrations  of  the  infamous  deceptions  that  have  been 
and  still  are  carried  on  under  the  pretence  of  curing  disease?  We  say, 
without  hesitation,  but  with  a  sad  feeling  of  mortification  in  acknowledging 
the  remediless  weakness  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  the  abuses  he 
has  exposed,  the  deceptions  he  points  out,  and  the  neglect  of  duties  incum- 
bent on  all  parties,  so  faithfully  portrayed  in  this  excellent  book,  are  not  yet 
to  cease.  A  hundred  years  hence,  some  philanthropist,  equally  scientific, 
and  influenced  by  the  same  motives  that  have  moved  Dr.  Hooker  to 
this  elaborate  undertaking,  will  probably  deplore,  as  he  does,  the  gullibility 
of  civilized  man  in  whatever  pertains  to  his  individual  health.  While  the 
elements  of  humanity  remain  as  they  are,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  cheats 
and  impostors;  and  the  pleasure  of  being  cheated  will  continue  to  be  as 
great  as  when  Butler  wrote  his  Hudibras. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we  would  strongly  urge  it  upon 
medical  men  to  read  the  "  Physician  and  Patient,"  and  to  pass  it  round 
the  town  or  the  village,  if  perchance  it  may  open  the  eyes  of  the  great 
public  to  their  own  mental  blindness. 

The  nineteen  chapters  of  the  work  treat  of  the  following  subjects  : — Un- 
certainty of  Medicine;  Skill  in  Medicine;  Popular  Errors;  Quackery; 
Thomsonism  ;  Homoeopathy  ;  Natural  Bonesetters ;  Good  and  Bad 
Practice;  Theory  and  Observation;  Popular  Estimates  of  Physicians; 
Means  of  Removing  Quackery  ;  Intercourse  of  Physicians  ;  Interference 
of  Physicians ;  Mutual  Influence  of  Mind  and  Body  in  Disease  ;  Insanity; 
Influence  of  Hope  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease;  Truth  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  Sick;  Moral  Influence  of  Physicians;  Trials  and  Pleasures  of  a 
Medical  Life. 


Medicines,  their  Uses  and  Administration.— Mr.  W.  E.  Dean,  a  New 
York  publisher,  has  issued  an  American  from  the  second  Dublin  edition  of 
Dr.  Neligan's  much  approved  guide  on  "Medicines,  their  uses  and  mode 
of  administration,"  including  a  complete  conspectus  of  the  three  British 
Pharmacopoeias,  an  account  of  all  the  new  remedies,  and  an  appendix  of 
formulae,  with  additions  by  Benj.  W.  M'Cready,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  &c.  It  is  a  compact,  sen- 
sible, useful  compilation,  of  474  pages,  but  as  vilely  printed  as  a  two-penny 
almanac.  Both  paper  and  binding,  if  the  copy  before  us  is  a  specimen  of 
the  whole,  are  very  miserable  indeed.  Dr.  Neligan  will  not  feel  compli- 
mented to  be  sent  abroad  in  the  United  States  with  such  a  shabby  dress. 
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Diseases  of  the  Bones. — To  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  we  are  all  indebt- 
ed for  this  useful  and  much-approved  treatise  by  Edward  Stanly,  F.R.S., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons — being  a  complete  and  tho- 
rough practical  commentary  on  the  diseases  to  which  the  organic  frame- 
work of  man  is  subject.  The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  in  four  dis- 
tinct parts.  In  the  introduction  is  considered  the  analogy  in  the  diseases 
of  bones  to  those  of  the  soft  parts.  Part  1.  embraces  hypertrophy  and 
atrophy  of  bone,  followed  by  chapters  upon  neuralgia  and  inflammation, 
caries,  ulceration  and  necrosis.  ParClI.  takes  up  the  consideration  of  tumors. 
Part  III.,  rickets,  mollites  and  fragijitus  ossium,  scrofula,  hard  carcinoma 
and  melanosis  in  bone.  Part  IV.  is  rich  in  materials  for  the  practising  sur- 
geon. Morbid  growths  from  the  jaws,  diseases  of  the  bones  of  the  spine, 
and  of  the  periosteum,  complete  the  circle  of  investigations.  Without  pre- 
tension, and,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  not  particularly  inviting,  the 
burden  of  the  author  being  bones  from  beginning  to  end,  yet  we  scarcely 
know  of  a  more  useful  and  important  work.  It  should  bo  in  every  sur- 
geon's hands,  and  the  general  practitioner  of  medicine  would  receive  grati- 
fying assistance  from  it.    Ticknor  &  Co.  have  copies  for  sale. 


Cod-liver  Oil. — So  very  common  is  the  adulteration  of  this  oil,  of  late, 
that  it  is  becoming  a  question  of  very  grave  concern,  where  the  genuine 
can  be  procured.  It  is  said  that  lard  oil,  properly  charged  with  iodine,  &c, 
is  retailed  extensively.  Oils  extracted  from  the  livers  of  various  kinds 
of  fish  are  also  palmed  off  successfully,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  a  very 
important  remedy.  Mr.  Burnett,  Tremont  Row,  who  is  wholly  above  low 
trickery  in  trade,  has  shown  us  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  cod-liver  oil. 
prepared  for  his  customers,  that  looks  like  what  the  genuine  should  be. 
Messrs.  Phil  brick  &  Trnfton,  likewise,  extract  an  article  which  has  every 
appearance  of  purity,  a  bottle  of  which  has  been  left  at  this  office  for  the 
inspection  of  the  faculty.  It  is  also  prepared,  as  our  advertising  pages 
will  show,  by  various  others  of  the  druggists  of  the  city,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  faithfully,  as  we  have  great  confidence  in  their  skill  and  integrity. 


Abscess  of  the  Brain. — An  attentive  correspondent  in  New  York  sends  us  the  following-  inter- 
esting account  of  Dr.  Detmold's  remarkable  case,  alluded  to  in  last  week's  Journal.  It  was 
received  too  late  for  insertion  in  proper  form  and  place. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  last  No.  of  your  Journal,  I  perceive  an  allusion  to  one  of  the  most 
important  surgical  operations  ever  performed  in  this  country,  and  one  which  is  probabl}  without 
a  parallel  in  the  records  of  our  art.  That  a  non-professional  report  of  the  case  should  have  found 
its  way  into  the  secular  papers,  is  matter  of  regret,  I  doubt  not,  to  Dr.  Detmold  himself,  the 
distinguished  surgeon  whose  science  and  skill,  the  indiscreet  publication  alluded  to,  was  doubtless 
intended  to  extol.  Especiall}'  is  it  regretted  by  the  friends  of  the  operator,  in  view  of  the  minute 
and  complete  report  of  the  case  which  it  is  known  has  been  prepared  for  one  of  the  Medical 
Journals  by  Dr.  D.  himself,  and  which  only  awaits  the  final  issue  ;  which  although  apparently 
certain  to  be  complete  recovery,  yet  is  still  contingent,  as  are  all  human  events,  upon  circum- 
stances, which  may  disappoint  our  most  confident  prognosis. 

Without  anticipating  the  full  report  to  the  profession  of  this  important  operation,  which  may  be 
expected  hereafter,  I  venture  to  respond  to  the  call  made  in  your  last  No.  by  relating  in  brief  the 
facts  of  the  case,  for  though  I  was  not  present  at  the  operation,  yet  I  have  been  familiar  with  its 
history,  and  have  personally  examined  the  wound,  and  conversed  with  the  patient.  And  I  have 
done  so  this  day,  so  that  you  might  have  the  latest  intelligence  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  months  since  the  patient  received  a  fracture  of  the  skull  by  the  fall  of  a 
derick,  by  the  breaking  of  some  machinery  with  which  he  was  at  work.  The  physician  who  then 
saw  him,  removed  a  small  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  which  he  found  loose  in  the  wound,  and  no 
urgent  symptoms  demanding  farther  interference  being  present,  the  wound  was  permitted  to  heal. 
About  a  month  afterward,  however,  the  patient  gave  signs  of  compression  of  the  brain,  whereupon 
Dr.  Detmold  was  called  for  the  first  time,  and  on  laying  open  the  cicatrix,  he  found  several  pieces 
of  the  internal  table  of  the  cranium  were  loose  and  dependent,  all  of  which  he  removed  with  so 
immediate  relief,  that  no  other  treatment  seemed  to  be  called  for.  The  patient  soon  recovered, 
and  the  wound  entirely  healed,  nor  until  a  month  more  had  elapsed  was  the  attention  of  the 
surgeon  called  to  the  case.    But  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  the  symptoms  characterizing  com- 
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pression  of  the  brain  came  on,  and  increased  so  rapidly,  as  to  place  the  patient's  life  in  imminent 
peril.  He  became  totally  unconscious,  with  dilated  pupils,  and  his  pulse  reduced  to  40  in  a  minute, 
while  his  respiration  was  stertorous. 

J)r.  Detmold  being1  again  summoned,  and  judging  an  immediate  operation  necessary,  proceeded 
to  expose  the  portion  of  the  cranium  adjacent  to  the  wound,  by  a  crucial  incision,  carefully  dis- 
secting up  the  scalp  to  the  necessary  extent.  Finding  that  the  old  cicatrix  left  by  the  former 
operation  had  adhered  to  the  dura  mater  through  the  opening  left  in  the  cranium,  by  the  removal 
of  bone  in  the  tbrmer  operation,  he  avoided  this  cicatrix  at  first  But  after  removing  all  the  loose 
pieces  of  the  frontal  bone,  approaching1  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  left  side,  and  exposiug  the 
dura  mater  to  the  extent  of  full  tour  inches  square,  without  relief  and  without  discovering  the  source 
of  the  mischief,  he  proceeded  to  dissect  off  the  cicatrix,  including  that  portion  of  the  dura  mater 
which  was  adherent  to  it,  but  still  the  cause  of  the  compression  could  not  be  detected,  although 
the  anterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  was  now  fully  exposed  to 
view.  The  emergency  admitting  of  no  delay,  without  sacrificing  the  patient's  life,  Dr.  Detmold, 
after  a  brief  consultation  with  the  medical  brethren  present,  made  an  incision  into  the  substance,  of 
the  brain,  directly  beneath  the  original  wound,  whereupon  the  escape  of  several  ounces  of  pus 
disclosed  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  patient  to  consciousness, 
and  the  relief  of  all  the  formidable  symptoms,  followed,  showing  that  the  compression  was  due  to 
the  abscess,  which  as  it  afterwards  appeared  communicated  with  one  or  more  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  into  which  the  probe  has  been  repeatedly  passed. 

It  is  now  forty-five  days  since  this  operation,  and  while  the  patient  has  been  slowly  recovering, 
a  great  variety  of  singular  phenomena  has  been  presented,  which  would  interest  and  puzzle  a 
metaphysician.  At  one  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  total  loss  of  memory,  and  even  now  he  cannot 
remember  his  own  name,  although  on  oilier  topics  he  appears  to  be  recovering  this  faculty,  and 
to-day  he  answered  questions  intelligibly,  and  showed  us  that  he  could  read  ;  but  he  could  not 
remember  the  name  or  value  of  a  piece  of  coin  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  closely  inspected 
with  his  eye.  He  knew  the  Doctor,  however,  very  well,  and  recognized  a  watch  and  some  other 
objects  with  readiness. 

The  probe  shows  that  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  is  filling  up  with  granulations  or  otherwise,  and 
a  very  little  pus  is  seen  oozing  from  the  wound  in  the  scalp,  which  has  nearly  healed.  So  far  as 
all  the  existing  indications  are  reliable,  his  speed)'  recovery  may  be  expected.  How  far  his  mental 
faculties  may  have  suffered,  cannol  be  known  until  some  time  shall  have  elapsed.  Should  his 
corporeal  health  be  restored,  the  functional  disturbance  of  his  intellectual  faculties  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  but  temporary,  in  which  case  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  modern 
surgery. 

The  case  affords  material  for  much  reflection  and  profitable  comment,  and  when  its  details  shall 
be  furnished  and  its  history  be  complete,  it  may  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  psychological  as  well  as  physiological  research. 

Trusting  that  this  brief  and  hasty  letter  may  serve  your  purpose,  I  commit  it  to  your  discretion. 

Respectfully  yours,  D.  Meredith  Reese. 

New  York,  Oct,  26,  1849. 


Calomel  in  the.  Treatment  of  Cholera. — Among  the  many  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been 
recommended  in  England  for  the  treatment  of  cholera,  during  its  late  prevalence  there,  that  of  Dr. 
Ayre,  of  Hull,  consisting  of  small  doses  of  calomel,  frequently  repeated,  as  described  in  this  Jour- 
nal of  the  10th  inst.,  seems  to  have  found  most  lavor.  This  was  particularly  the  case  during  the 
commencement  of  the  epidemic.  Later  in  its  course,  the  frequent  inefficiency  of  this  treatment 
seems  to  have  become  apparent  The  mortality  from  cholera  in  Hull  was  greater  than  in  other 
places,  so  that  Dr.  Ayre  felt  himself  called  upon  to  publish  a  letter,  in  which  he  attributes  this  mor- 
tality to  various  causes  other  than  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  him.  Physicians  also  in 
other  places  have  latterly  shown  this  method  to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  practice.  Dr. 
Hughes,  assistant-physician  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  condemns  it  as  totally  inefficient,  having 
seen  cases  where  it  was  commenced  very  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  continued, 
without  effect,  till  the  patient's  death.  Instead  of  wasting  time,  as  he  calls  it,  upon  this  method,  he 
recommends  "  a  huge  dose  of  solid  opium  by  the  mouth,  followed  by  astringents,  ammonia  and 
opium  in  a  fluid  form,  together  with  an  enema  composed  of  a  small  quantity  of  starch  and  a  full 
dose  of  laudanum."  In  this  country  it  is  well  known  that  calomel  in  large  doses  has  been  recom- 
mended and  used  in  cholera.  Qu  this  subject,  Drs.  Sutton  of  Kentucky,  and  Bigelow  of  Boston, 
have  written  in  this  Journal,  and  some  further  remarks  by  the  former  will  appear  next  week. 


DiKi',— At  Mount  Jefferson,  Alabama,  Dr.  McCantz.— At  Centreville,  Md.,  Dr.  Robert  Golds- 
borough,  formerly  President  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  that  State, — 77. 

Report  oj  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  noon,  October  27th,  67 — Males, 
36 — females,  31.  Accidental,  1 — abscess,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — burns,  1 — congestion 
of  the  brain,  2 — consumption,  7 — convulsions,  1 — croup,! — cancer,  1 — dropsy,  4 — dropsy  of  the 
brain,  1 — dysentery,  6 — debility,  1  — delirium  tremens,  1 — fever,  2 — typhoid  fever,  2— brain 
fever,  1 — lung  fever,  2 — slow  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  2 — injury  received  in 
a  fight,  I — infantile  diseases,  6 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  4— inflammation  of  the  larynx,  1 — 
disease  of  the  liver,  2 — paralysis,  1 — old  age,  2 — sudden  and  unknown,  3 — diseases  of  the 
stomach,  2 — teething,  3 — tumor,  2. 

Under  5  years,  25 — between  5  and  20  years,  6 — between  20  and  40  years,  14 — between  40 
and  60  years,  10 — over  60  years,  12.    Americans,  32  5  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  35. 
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Important  Discovery  in  Ventilation. — At  a  time  when  the  cholera,  with 
an  appalling  voice,  calls  the  most  earnest  attention  to  house-ventilation,  and 
dreadful  explosions  and  loss  of  life  in  mines  demand  no  less  anxious  efforts 
to  devise  means  for  the  prevention  of  these  calamities,  we  have  much  sat- 
isfaction in  anticipating  that  human  residences  may  easily  be  supplied  with 
a  continual  circulation  of  wholesome  air,  and  the  most  dangerous  subterra- 
neous works  be  preserved  against  accidents  from  foul  currents  or  fire-damps. 
Dr.  Chowne  has  enrolled  a  patent  for  Improvements  in  Ventilating  Rooms 
and  Apartments,  of  the  perfect  efficacy  of  which,  we  believe,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  and  on  a  principle  at  once  most  simple  and  unexpected.  With- 
out going  into  details  at  present,  we  may  state  that  the  improvements  are 
based  upon  an  action  in  the  inverted  syphon  which  had  not  previously 
attracted  the  notice  of  any  experimenter — viz.,  that  if  fixed  with  legs  of 
unequal  length,  the  air  rushes  down  into  the  shorter  leg,  and  circulates  up, 
and  discharges  itself  from  the  longer  leg.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  readily 
this  can  be  applied  to  any  chamber,  in  order  to  purify  its  atmosphere.  Let 
the  orifice  of  the  shorter  leg  be  disposed  where  it  can  receive  the  current, 
and  lead  it  into  the  chimney  (in  mines,  into  the  shaft),  so  as  to  convert  that 
chimney  or  shaft  into  the  longer  leg,  and  you  have  at  once  the  circulation 
complete.  A  similar  air  syphon  can  be  employed  in  ships,  and  the  lowest 
holds,  where  disease  is  generated  in  the  close  berths  of  the  crowded  sea- 
men, be  rendered  as  fresh  as  the  upper  decks.  The  curiosity  of  this  dis- 
covery is,  that  air  in  a  syphon  reverses  the  action  of  water,  or  other  liquid, 
which  enters  and  descends  or  moves  down  in  the  longer  leg,  and  rises  up 
in  the  shorter  leg  !  This  is  now  a  demonstrable  fact ;  but  how  is  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  accounted  for?  It  puzzles  our  philosophy.  That  air  in  the 
bent  tube  is  not  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  water,  or  any  heavier 
body,  is  evident  ;  and  it  must  be  from  this  relation  that  the  updraft  in  the 
longer  leg  is  caused,  and  the  constant  circulation  and  withdrawal  of  pol- 
luted gases  carried  on.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain — that 
a  more  useful  and  important  discovery  has  never  been  made  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  civilized  man.  We  see  no  end  to  its  application.  There  is 
not  a  sanitary  measure  suggested  to  which  it  may  not  form  a  most  benefi- 
cial adjunct.  There  is  not  a  hovel,  a  cellar,  a  crypt,  or  a  black,  close  hole 
any  where,  that  it  may  not  cleanse  and  disinfect.  We  trust  that  no  time 
will  be  lost  in  bringing  it  to  the  public  test  on  a  large  scale,  and  we  foresee 
no  impediment  to  its  being  immediately  and  universally  adopted  for  the 
public  weal.  We  ought  to  remark  that  fires  or  heating  apparatus  are  not 
at  all  necessary ;  and  that,  as  the  specification  expresses  it,  "  this  action  is 
not  prevented  by  making  the  shorter  leg  hot  while  the  longer  leg  remains 
cold,  and  no  artificial  heat  is  necessary  to  the  longer  leg  of  the  air-syphon 
to  cause  this  action  to  take  place." — London  Literary  Gaz. 


Accident  to  the  Physician  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane. — On  the  6th  of 
September,  Dr.  Levilain,  Physician  to  the  Asylum  of  Cadillac,  near  Tou- 
louse, was  passing  through  the  wards  of  the  establishment,  when  one  of 
the  patients  suddenly  stabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a  dagger.  The  wound, 
which  at  first  was  thought  very  serious,  luckily  turned  out  to  be  of  a  tri- 
fling nature.  The  man  who  committed  this  act  is  one  of  that  class  of  mad 
persons  who  continually  fancy  themselves  in  danger  of  being  attacked; 
this  one  in  particular  thinks  that  every  one  around  him  is  trying  to  poison 
him.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Pinel  was  nearly  killed  by  one  of  the  in- 
sane women  of  the  Salpetriere,  who  hurled  a  paving-stone  at  him. — Lon- 
don Lancet. 
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LARGE  DOSES  OF  CALOMEL  IN  CHOLERA. 


"  We  must,  therefore,  endeavor  to  accumulate  more  facts,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  calo- 
mel, and  for  the  present  confess  we  have  very  imperfect  information  respecting1  the  nature  of  its 
action." — Pereira.   

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  weeks  since,  I  addressed  you  a  communication,  in 
which  I  attempted  to  give  you  what  I  consider  a  fair  history  of  the  use  of 
calomel  in  the  West,  and  especially  in  this  portion  of  it.  [No.  I,  vol.  xli.] 
It  was  not  my  purpose  to  commend  or  censure  that  practice,  but  rather 
to  maintain  the  idea  that  a  course  of  practice  which  may  be  successful 
in  one  section  of  country,  may  seem  very  strange  to  physicians  of  an- 
other ;  that,  in  fact,  the  physicians  of  any  given  portion  of  the  civilized 
world  will  be  apt  to  adopt  that  practice  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  best 
adapted  to  their  particular  region. 

When  I  finished  that  history,  I  thought  my  work  was  finished  ;  but  as 
the  free  use  of  calomel  in  cholera  is  very  decidedly  reprobated  by  Prof. 
Bigelow  (to  which  disease  alone  he  confined  his  remarks),  and  as  there 
is  much  difference  as  to  the  cases  in  which  calomel  is  indicated,  and 
as  to  its  mode  of  action,  I  have  concluded  to  say  a  few  words  more. 

I  understand  it  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  profession  in  this 
neighborhood — it  certainly  is  mine — that  there  is  a  material  difference 
in  t'ne  action  of  a  small  dose  of  calomel,  say  three  to  ten  grains,  and  a 
large  one,  say  fifteen  grains  and  upwards.  The  smaller  dose  will  ope- 
rate as  freely  (probably  more  freely)  as  a  purgative,  the  stools  being 
thin,  yellowish,  and  attended  with  more  sickness  and  griping.  The 
large  dose,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  allays  restlessness  if  it  be  pre- 
sent, arrests  watery  stools  if  they  occur,  and,  after  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours,  produces  dark,  bottle-green,  consistent  bilious  stools — not  in  quick 
succession,  possibly  but  a  single  one.  After  it  is  taken,  it  frequently  occa- 
sions a  sensible  increase  in  the  fulness  of  the  pulse.  Those  who  are 
conversant  with  this  use  of  the  article,  can  usually  tell,  for  some  hours 
before  it  operates  at  all  (especially  in  bilious  fever),  what  the  appearance 
of  the  stool  will  be.  If  it  is  about  to  be  satisfactory,  the  skin  begins  to 
clear  and  the  countenance  to  brighten  ;  if  there  has  been  diarrhoea, 
it  is  arrested.  The  best  effects  of  calomel  are  not  attended  by  any  pro- 
14 
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fuse  evacuation.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  have  failed,  there  may  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  diarrhoea,  a  profuse  perspiration,  a  free  secretion  of  urine,  or 
an  affection  of  the  salivary  glands — though  this  last  rarely  shows  itself 
so  early. 

We  look  upon  calomel  as  having  very  decidedly  more  control  over 
the  liver,  in  re-establishing  its  secretion  when  suspended,  and  in  rectifying 
it  when  deranged,  than  any  other  article  of  the  materia  medica.  So 
common,  I  had  almost  said  universal,  is  the  connection  between  the 
elimination  of  the  stools  above  mentioned,  and  an  improved  condition  of 
the  other  secretions,  that  many  physicians,  in  speaking  of  the  healthy  or 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  secretions,  have  the  liver  alone  in  their  eye. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  is  cholera?  If  we  look  at  what  is  written 
upon  the  subject,  we  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that,  upon  seeing  a  given 
case,  there  would  be  no  earthly  difficulty  in  determining  whether  it  is 
one  of  cholera  or  not.  But  let  us  visit  a  case.  We  find  a  man,  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera,  who  has  just  had  rather  a  free  discharge  from 
his  bowels,  decidedly  yellowish,  of  the  consistence  of  molasses.  Upon 
inquiry  we  learn  that  he  feels  well  enough,  except  that  for  a  day  or  twro 
he  has  had  certain  ill-defined  uncomfortable  sensations  about  his  abdo- 
men. We  with  one  accord  tell  him  there  is  nothing  to  fear  ;  perhaps 
give  him  an  opiate  or  an  astringent,  and  dismiss  him.  In  some  ten,  twelve 
or  fifteen  hours  we  see  him  again.  He  has  been  quite  comfortable  upon 
the  whole,  but  has  just  had  a  stool  which  resembled  thin  Indian  corn 
mush  diluted  with  a  lead-colored  fluid.  No  increase  of  uneasiness  ;  no 
nausea.  Well,  this  is  not  cholera.  After  some  two  or  three  hours,  we 
see  him  again.  He  has  had  a  tolerably  free  rice-water  stool  ;  there  is  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  distress  or  sinking  at  the  epigastrium,  occasional 
pains  in  the  bowels;  he  feels  sensibly  weakened  after  the  stool:  but 
there  is  no  nausea,  and  the  pulse  is  not  perceptibly  deranged.  Now 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Some  will  say  it  is  cholera,  others 
it  is  not.  In  two  or  three  hours  we  see  him  again.  He  now  has  had 
two  or  three  stools  of  the  same  character,  has  vomited,  probably  has  had 
some  cramps  in  the  extremities.  The  pulse,  by  those  who  had  felt  it 
previously,  may  be  thought  weaker  ;  by  those  who  feel  it  now  for  the 
first  time,  it  may  not  be  thought  much  amiss.  The  skin  is  about  the 
natural  temperature,  but  begins  to  feel  rather  sodden.  Here  there  is  not 
much  dispute  as  to  the  case.  Some,  however,  may  set  it  down  as  a  bad 
case  of  cholera  morbus.  But  in  an  hour  or  two  more  the  pulse  is  gone, 
and  perhaps  the  vomiting  and  purging;  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  lips 
and  nails  blue,  the  skin  shrivelled,  inelastic  and  covered  with  a  profuse 
cold  exudation  ;  the  voice  sepulchral,  and  death  quickly  closes  the  scene. 
Here  all  admit  has  been  cholera.  A  question  may  be  asked  here — Was 
this  a  case  of  cholera  from  the  beginning?  If  not,  when  did  it  become 
so  ?  My  own  opinion  is,  that  at  the  second  visit  it  should  be  consider- 
ed very  likely  to  become  a  well-marked  case  of  cholera,  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly. Just  as  certainly  as  the  fall  of  the  barometer  indicates  rain, 
such  a  change  indicates  the  supervention  of  "  rice-water  stools."  The 
full  change  may  not  take  place,  but  nineteen  times  in  twenty,  if  let 
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alone,  it  will.  At  the  third,  and  all  subsequent  periods,  I  think  it  should 
be  considered  cholera  in  different  degrees  of  severity. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  cholera,  there  is  a  complete  destruc- 
tion of  balance  in  the  circulating  and  secreting  functions,  with  a  less  per- 
fect destruction  of  those  of  the  nervous  and  respiratory.  There  is  a  sup- 
pression of  the  secretion  of  bile  and  of  urine;  and  a  transudation,  per- 
haps more  properly  than  a  profuse  secretion,  of  watery  fluid  from  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  bowels  and  skin. 

So  much  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  calomel  and  of  the  nature  of 
cholera  being  premised,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  matter  in  hand.  I  would 
remark,  in  the  first  instance,  that  no  man  is  more  ready  to  admit  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  Prof.  Bigelow's  general  remarks  than  myself ;  but 
with  all  due  deference,  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  case 
under  consideration  belongs  to  that  category.  Prof.  B.  says,  "  i  know 
of  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  calomel  cures  cholera  in  any 
doses,  large  or  small.  On  the  contrary,  it  notoriously  fails  and  has 
failed  in  most  parts  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  abundantly  tried. 
In  no  part  of  our  country  have  we  heard  of  its  being  so  boldly  administered 
for  this  disease,  as  in  our  western  States  ;  and  in  few  parts  of  the  world 
has  a  greater  mortality  attended  the  epidemic.  What  confidence  has 
calomel  earned  for  itself  in  such  cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  where 
hundreds  of  people  have  been  dying  daily,  notwithstanding  the  prevail- 
ing use  of  this  drug  ?  Would  any  medicinal  appliance,  active  or  inert, 
have  been  followed  by  more  disastrous  results  ?"  This,  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  distinguished  teacher  of  materia  medica,  is  truly  calculated 
to  take  us  aback.  But  let  us  look  at  it  calmly,  forget  for  a  moment  the 
authority  from  which  it  emanates,  and  examine  it  upon  its  merits. 

What  confidence  has  calomel  gained  ?  Let  me  play  the  Yankee, 
and  answer  one  question  by  asking  two.  What  confidence  has  any  arti- 
cle of  the  materia  medica  gained  at  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati?  Has  any 
article  fairly  proved  itself  more  worthy  of  confidence  ?  Alas!  I  fear 
that  at  such  times  and  under  such  circumstances,  all  medicines,  and  all 
modes  of  using  them,  will  tell  discouraging  tales.  And  I  repeat,  what 
has  done  better  than  calomel  ?  To  establish  Prof.  B.'s  view  of  the 
mortality  at  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  two  things  must  be  proved,  neither 
of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  be.  1st,  That,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  attacked,  the  mortality  has  been  greater  in  those  cities 
than  in  other  places  under  the  same  circumstances.  2d,  That  this  mor- 
tality has  been  mostly  among  those  who  were  treated  by  calomel. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  understood,  and  I  believe  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  the  great  mortality  at  both  places  took  place  among  the 
European  emigrants,  who  were  thickly  crowded  together  in  filthy  dwell- 
ings, and  badly  fed.  We  may  very  reasonably  suppose  that  these  per- 
sons were  badly  nursed,  and  under  any  mode  of  treatment  the  mortality 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  frightful.  But  is  there  no  parallel  to 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  ?  A  few  weeks  since,  I  read  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  a  paragraph  describing  the  mortality  from  cholera  in  New 
York,  which  was  to  this  effect  : — "  Of  40  families  occupying  one  block 
of  buildings  in  Corlear's  Hook,  31  patients  died  in  two  weeks;  and  it 
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was  stated  by  the  physicians  in  attendance,  that  only  two  of  those  at- 
tacked recovered."  Again,  the  last  number  No.  of  the  same  paper, 
which  I  have  seen,  lias  a  notice  running  thus.  "  A  letter  from  Bangor 
says,  '  the  cholera  spreads  to  an  alarming  extent  with  us.  The  proportion 
of  deaths  here  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  equal  to  the  deaths 
in  St.  Louis.  The  number  of  cases  here  for  the  last  four  days  is  (as 
reported)  80  or  100,  and  most  of  them  have  proved  fatal.'  "  This,  I 
should  think,  would  be  no  disparagement  to  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati, 
especially  as  Bangor  has  no  foreign  paupers  to  swell  the  list. 

Once  more.  The  last  No.  of  the  Medical  News  informs  us,  "The 
regular  physicians  of  Birmingham  (near  Pittsburg)  have  been  superseded 
in  the  treatment  of  cholera  by  the  homoeopathic  and  other  practitioners. 
The  disease  is  remarkably  fatal — the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole 
number  of  cases  being  greater  than  in  any  other  place  from  which  we 
have  had  reports  in  this  country.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  infected  district  is  vastly  greater  than  in  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati."  From  this  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be  a  course  of 
treatment  worse  than  that  by  calomel. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  cholera  statistics,  it  appears  that  about 
one  half  of  all  the  cases  die.  This  is,  I  should  think,  a  very  large 
mortality.  I  should  not  require  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati  to  be  tried  by 
that  proportion.  We  all  know  that  the  disease  will  afflict  particular  lo- 
calities with  great  severity.  We  acknowledge,  too,  the  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining what  should  or  should  not  be  considered  cholera  ;  and  of 
course  the  exceedingly  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  relative  mor- 
tality of  different  places  and  of  different  modes  of  treatment.  There 
is  yet  another  difficulty.  Calomel  has  been  said  to  have  been  tried 
and  failed,  in  cases  where  I  should  say  it  had  been  tried  in  such  way, 
that  of  necessity  it  must  fail. 

With  these  real  and  acknowledged  difficulties  before  us,  upon  what 
ground  does  calomel  rest  its  claims  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera  ?  1  answer,  upon  the  Jachin  and  Boaz  of  the  profession — 
theory  and  experience.  And,  first,  as  to  theory.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  in  cholera  there  is  a  perfect  disruption  of  the  balance  of  the 
secreting  organs — especially  that  there  is  a  suspension  of  the  secretion 
of  bile  and  urine.  It  will  also  be  readily  admitted  that,  to  restore  health, 
it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  different  organs  to  their  healthy  functions. 
It  is  difficult  to  act  simultaneously  upon  all  the  organs.  We  must  be 
content  to  make  a  first  impression  on  one  or  more  important  organs, 
and  draw  on  the  remainder  in  succession.  Whether  this  first  impression 
is  made  upon  the  heart,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  liver  or 
kidneys,  is  perhaps  not  very  material,  provided,  always,  we  succeed  in 
bringing  the  other  organs  into  healthful  play.  I  presume  that  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  stomach  and  the  liver  are  important  centres  of  sym- 
pathy, from  which  healthy  or  diseased  action  may  be  extended  to  other 
organs.  It  is  acknowledged,  further,  that  calomel  exerts  a  more  de- 
cided and  certain  influence  on  the  liver  than  any  other  article  of  the  ma- 
teria medica.  Its  control  over  the  stomach,  although  admitted  by  per- 
haps most  of  the  profession,  is  not  so  universally  acknowledged.  With 
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these  data,  and  I  bold  them  to  be  data  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  calomel  from  being  considered  an  important 
agent  in  curing  cholera  ? — in  other  words,  in  bringing  the  stomach  and 
liver  within  the  range  of  healthy  action,  which  shall  facilitate  the  same 
change  of  condition  in  other  organs  ?  Or  rather,  should  I  not  inquire, 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  articles  to  which  men  understanding  what  is  require 
to  be  done,  and  the  means  of  doing  it,  would  very  naturally  look  ?  I 
say  one  of  the  articles  ;  I  shall  certainly  not  say  the  only  one — nay,  I 
shall  not  assert  that  it  is  the  best — but  I  will  say,  that  I  will  hold  my- 
self much  indebted  to  that  man  who  shall  prove  to  me  that  any  other 
article  is  better.  1  think,  then,  that  theory  points  to  calomel  as  an  im- 
portant agent  in  curing  cholera.  But, 

2d,  "  It  notoriously  fails,  and  has  failed."  Let  us  look  into  this. 
Physicians  will  sometimes,  aye,  frequently,  give  up  an  article  because 
they  have  used  it  in  a  few  cases  without  success.  They  do  not  always 
stop  to  inquire  whether  anything  should  have  been  expected  to  succeed. 
They  will  sometimes  fail,  and  abandon  an  article  because  they  have  tried 
it,  it  is  true,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  success  would  have  been  little 
less  than  a  miracle.  Some  of  the  magnates  of  our  profession  recom- 
mend calomel  in  cholera,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  grains 
every  two  or  three  hours,  united  or  not  with  opium,  camphor,  capsicum, 
acetate  of  lead,  or  what  not.*  This  treatment  might  do  very  well  in  a 
disease  which  admitted  of  treatment,  from  three  to  twenty  days ;  but  in 
one,  in  which  the  treatment  must  be  compressed  into  as  many  hours, 
they  and  others  who  follow  their  advice  must  expect  to  fail  ;  and  I 
would  prefer  that  they  should  traduce  the  medicine  with  their  tongues, 
rather  than  by  such  practice.  It  is  altogether  nugatory.  Let  us  hear 
what  another  high  priest  in  the  profession  says.  "  I  had  not  more 
than  six  severe  cases  under  my  own  charge,  and  I  congratulate  myself 
that  the  mortality  among  them  was  not  greater  than  the  average.  Three 
died,  and  three  (I  will  not  say  were  cured,  but)  recovered.  The  three 
that  died,  I  was  called  in  to  see  when  the  disorder  was  at  its  height ;  in 
each  case  it  went  on  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  in  spite  of  the  means 
adopted  proved  fatal  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  three  that  recovered 
I  saw  somewhat  earlier,  but  still  not  till  the  specific  symptoms  were  pre- 
sent." "  They  all  recovered  after  large  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel. 
Yet,  as  I  said  before,  1  do  not  affirm  that  calomel  cured  them.  In  the 
first  case  that  was  treated  in  that  way,  I  merely  followed  up  the  plan 
which  had  been  begun  by  Dr.  Latham,  who  visited  the  patient  for  me 
when  I  was  accidentally  absent.  I  found  that  he  felt  better,  less  sick 
and  less  faint,  after  taking  half  a  drachm  of  calomel  at  a  dose  ;  and  1 
repeated  the  same  dose  many  times,  for  after  each  dose  the  pulse  rose 

*  The  following  prescriptions  are  found  in  Wood's  Practice,  Vol.  L,  p.  666.  It.  Opii  pulv., 
gr.  j.  5  hydrarg.  chlorid.  mit.,  gr.  ij.  ;  acacise  pulv.,  syrup,  aa  q.  s.  Fiant  pil.  no.  xij.  S.  One 
every  half  hour,  or  every  hour.  R.  Opii  pulv.,  gr.  j. ;  hydrarg.  chlorid.  mit.,  gr.  ij. ;  plumb,  acetat., 
gr.  xij. ;  acacise  pulv.,  syrup,  aa  q.  s.  Fiant  pil.  no.  xij.  S.  One  every  half  hour  or  every  hour, 
&.c.  "  In  urgent  cases,  a  larger  dose  than  any  above  indicated,  may  be  given  at  first,  so  as  to 
produce  a  prompt  impression,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  maintained  by  the  smaller  doses.  Thus, 
the  first  dose  may  consist  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opium,  with  two  grains  [!]  of  calomel."  If 
anything  would  make  me  believe  that  one  third  or  one  half  of  cholera  cases  die,  it  would  be 
reading  such  prescriptions  as  these. 
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somewhat,  and  he  appeared  to  rally.  This  was  the  same  man  whom  I 
mentioned  before  as  having  made  no  urine  from  Sunday  to  Wednesday  ; 
all  that  time  he  kept  discharging  rice-waler  stools.  At  last,  on  the  fourth 
day,  he  passed  a  Utile  water,  and  his  alvine  evacuations  became  rather 
more  consistent,  and  began  to  look  green,  and  from  that  time  he  gra- 
dually got  well.  Afterwards  I  treated  my  hospital  patients  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  same  event.  Yet  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  these 
persons  might  not  have  done  quite  as  well  if  they  had  been  left  entirely 
to  themselves." — Watson's  Practice. 

This  passage,  to  my  mind,  proves  two  thing?,  as  far  as  two  cases  (for 
we  have  but  two  cases  given,  although  reference  is  made  to  a  third)  can 
prove  anything — that  calomel  is  an  important  agent  in  curing  cholera  ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  will  sometimes  do  great  good,  even  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  it,  and  of  course  have  no  confidence 
in  it.  He  used  it  because  Dr.  Latham  had  given  a  dose  which  made  his 
patient  feel  better.  He  repeated  it  many  times  ;  how  often,  we  are  not 
told — whether  four  times  in  the  four  days,  or  forty  times,  important  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  case  as  it  is,  we  are  left  in  the  dark. 
But  we  are  told  that  the  pulse  rose  and  the  patient  rallied  somewhat — 
i.  e.,the  calomel  produced  in  part  its  appropriate  and  specific  effect,  after 
each  dose.  Yet  this  Master  in  Israel  did  not  understand  these  things ; 
at  least  did  not  give  his  patient  the  advantage,  if  he  did.  But  on  the 
fourth  day  more  of  the  legitimate  effects  of  calomel  appeared — the  se- 
cretion of  bile  and  urine  took  place,  and  the  patient  gradually  got  well. 
It  is  a  little  singular  that  a  gentleman  of  as  much  acumen  in  investigat- 
ing disease,  as  I  take  Dr.  W.  to  be,  should  not  have  reflected  that 
it  was  remarkable  that  the  successful  half  of  his  cases  were  those 
which  were  treated  by  calomel — that  they  felt  better  after  each  dose — 
nay,  he  might  have  inferred,  that  if  he  had  increased  his  doses,  or  given 
them  more  frequently,  his  patients  would  have  got  well  sooner.  I  hope 
no  man  will  think  me  disrespectful  to  Dr.  Watson,  for  he  is  really  one  of 
my  favorites  in  the  profession  ;  but  I  speak  what  I  most  sincerely  believe, 
when  I  say,  that  if  this  case  had  occurred  in  the  hands  of  any  phy- 
sician in  Georgetown,  Ky.,  he  would  have  "  got  well  "  in  half  the 
time,  and  very  probably  with  less  than  half  the  calomel  which  he  did  take. 

Again,  Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  615,  tells  us  that  he  has  the 
reports  of  Bethnel  Green  Cholera  Hospital  before  him,  giving  the  treat- 
ment of  18  cases  of  cholera.  On  admittance,  two  drachms  of  calomel 
were  given,  and  a  drachm  repeated  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours 
until  some  effect  was  produced.  In  17  cases  the  vomiting  and  purging 
diminished,  and  the  patients  recovered.  The  other  case  took  "  53  drachms 
in  4*2  hours  without  the  least  sensible  effect."  We  are  not  told  whether 
it  was  all  vomited,  or  the  patient  was  in  such  a  state  that  nothing  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do  much  good.  On  the  same  page  he  quotes 
Dr.  Griffin,  who  asserts  that  calomel,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  scruples 
every  hour  or  half  hour,  proved  a  most  successful  medicine  in  cholera, 
when  given  while  the  pulse  was  perceptible  at  the  wrist ;  but  that  it 
was  injurious  in  the  state  of  collapse.  Of  1448  cases,  this  plan  was 
successful  in  84  cases  out  of  100. 
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Here,  perhaps,  I  might  close  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  head  of 
the  subject ;  but  1  will  insert  what  would  come  in  as  property  under  the 
next  head.  Last  spring  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  on  the  farm  of 
Dr.  Duncan,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  doctor  employed  a  homce 
opathic  physician,  who  lost  between  50  and  60  patients  in  succession 
He  then  employed  a  physician  who  believed  in  calomel  ;  and  though 
many  died  afterwards,  yet  there  was  evidently  an  astonishing  difference 
in  the  mortality.  This  information  I  have  from  physicians  who  reside 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dr.  Duncan's  farm. 

Again,  at  Paris,  a  village  of  about  1200  inhabitants,  16  miles  east  of 
this,  the  cholera  made  fearful  ravages  the  past  summer.  I  was  told 
by  two  physicians  who  went  over  there  from  this  place,  that  calomel  was 
entirely  discarded  from  practice,  and  all  the  cholera  specifics  in  vogue 
in  this  region  were  plenty.  The  physicians  said  they  had  tried  calomel, 
and  it  had  failed.  But  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  trial,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  trial  had  been  made,  our  physicians  were 
convinced  that  no  fair  trial  had  been  given  to  calomel.  Of  25  then 
sick,  only  two  had  taken  calomel,  and  those  from  the  advice  of  a  neigh' 
bor.  Of  the  25,  only  two  recovered.  After  this,  more  calomel  was 
used,  and  the  disease  became  more  tractable. 

We  have  had  three  distinct  visitations  of  cholera  in  our  town,  of  about 
1800  inhabitants,  the  present  year — one  in  May,  when  2  died  ;  one 
from  Aug.  5th  to  Sept.  10th,  when  22  died  ;  and  one  from  Oct.  1st  to 
the  present,  when  9  have  died.  As  all  the  cases  which  have  occurred 
in  the  last  week  (being  but  few)  have  been  readily  managed,  we  hope  we 
are  about  to  be  entirely  exempt.  The  physicians  of  this  place,  without 
exception,  place  calomel  in  the  front  rank  of  the  remedies.  We  do 
not  rely  upon  it  exclusively;  we  use  opium,  camphor,  ipecac,  mustard, 
capsicum,  acetate  of  lead,  cupping,  blisters,  cold  and  hot  water,  &c.  &c, 
as  we  think  a  case  requires.  In  all,  judging  from  my  own  practice,  we 
had  from  250  to  300*  cases  during  the  three  periods,  which  could  be 
properly  called  cholera.  In  May,  the  first  2  cases  died.  In  August, 
perhaps  the  first  5  ;  but  we  did  not  fall  out  with  an  old  friend,  because 
it  did  not  succeed  in  every  case  ;  and  the  sixth  patient  took  calomel  just 
as  if  the  other  five  had  recovered. 

From  first  to  last,  I  lost  five  patients.  One  lived  three  hours  after 
she  was  known  to  be  sick,  had  vomited  slightly  once,  and  had  had  one 
or  four  stools  (the  patient,  a  negro,  and  another  negro,  differed  as  to  the 
number),  amounting  to  perhaps  half  a  gallon,  represented  as  watery. 
When  I  saw  her,  one  hour  from  attack,  she  was  pulseless,  shrivelled, 
covered  with  a  cold  perspiration,  but  her  senses  entire.  She  took,  during 
her  illness,  about  200  grains  calomel.  No  stools  or  vomiting  after  1  saw 
her.  Her  pulse  never  became  perceptible,  and  neither  the  calomel  nor 
anything  else  appeared  to  have  the  slightest  effect.  Another  lived  five 
hours  after  he  was  known  to  be  sick,  three  after  i  saw  him  ;  but  had  been 
with  diarrhoea  for  several  days.    He  had  taken,  when  I  saw  him,  some 


*  One  of  my  medical  friends,  to  whom  I  made  this  statement,  thinks  the  estimate  short  of 
the  truth. 
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cholera  mixture,  was  cold,  clammy,  shrivelled,  hoarse,  pulse  failing.  In- 
jection of  acetate  of  lead  and  laudanum,  sinapisms,  dry  heat,  &c.  He 
took  about  a  drachm  of  calomel  (being  10  years  old).  Went  down 
steadily,  neither  calomel  nor  anything  else  seeming  to  have  any  effect. 
No  stool  after  I  saw  him.  Another  lived  twelve  hours  after  what  he 
considered  the  attack,  though  he  had  been  considerably  unwell  for  some 
time  ;  and  nine  hours  after  I  saw  him.  His  pulse  was  failing  when  I 
saw  him  ;  skin  cold,  clammy  ;  violent  cramps  ;  rice-water  stools  every 
five  or  ten  minutes.  Frequent  injections  of  acetate  of  lead  and  lauda- 
num ;  sinapisms  ;  calomel,  camphor,  he.  For  six  hours  before  death 
had  but  one  stool,  when  calomel  came  unchanged.  He  took  about  200 
grains  of  calomel.  I  did  not  perceive  that  it  had  any  effect  upon  the 
pulse.  Another  lived  about  seventeen  hours  after  attack  ;  eight  and  a 
half  after  I  saw  her.  Pulse  failing  ;  skin  damp  ;  cramps  frequent ;  stools  ; 
obstinate  vomiting.  Had  purged  excessively  from  the  beginning  of  the 
attack.  Sinapisms,  blisters,  injections  of  laudanum  and  sugar  of  lead ; 
calomel,  camphor  and  opium ;  calomel,  camphor  and  capsicum,  &ic. 
Sank  steadily,  without  any  benefit  from  anything.  I  do  not  remember  how 
much  calomel  she  took,  but  she  threw  up  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  fifth 
lived  about  thirty-six  hours  from  attack  ;  twenty-seven  from  my  visit. 
Had  purged  immensely  ;  skin  cold,  clammy,  shrivelled  ;  pulse  very 
much  gone,  but  perceptible  ;  tongue  cold  ;  cramps.  Had  but  little  purg- 
ing after  I  saw  him  ;  vomited  only  once  ;  whether  he  threw  up  any  of  his 
medicine,  could  not  be  ascertained.  Pretty  much  the  same  course  of 
treatment.  He  took  about  200  grains  of  calomel,  150  of  which  was 
after  he  vomited.  He  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  re-action  would  take 
place,  but  soon  relapsed  and  sank  steadily. 

Is  calomel  practice  so  unfortunate  in  cholera  ?  I  do  not  pretend  that 
99  in  100  cases  of  cholera,  seen  before  the  pulse  becomes  extinct  at  the 
wrist,  can  be  cured.  I  know  that  I  cannot  cure  that  proportion.  If  we 
take  the  rice-water  discharges  as  the  pathognomonic,  I  had  in  my  own 
practice  about  50  cases,  of  which  five  were  fatal.  I  have  given  a  short 
but  fair  statement  of  each.  What  proportion  of  deaths  the  other  phy- 
sicians of  the  place  have  had,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  something 
about  the  same.  I  do  not  think  this  success  ought  to  be  complained  of, 
when  we  recollect  what  is  said  to  be  the  average  mortality — but  which, 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  cannot  but  consider  too  high.  I  know  that  cer- 
tain gentlemen  called  "eclectics"  and  "  homoeopathies  "  claim  to  cure 
90  to  97  per  cent.  I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  tilings  of  which  I  know 
myself  ignorant.  So  what  they  say  may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  I 
do  not  understand  their  arithmetic.  Homoeopathy  certainly  is  said  not  to 
have  reaped  many  laurels  on  Dr.  Duncan's  farm.  What  practice  was  pur- 
sued on  Corlear's  Hook,  N.  York,  I  do  not  know ;  what  at  Bangor,  I  am 
equally  ignorant ;  but  as  they  are  not  in  the  latitude  of  "  calomel  fa- 
natics "  (let  no  man  ascribe  that  phrase  to  Prof.  Bigelow,  he  did  not 
use  it),  it  is  probable  calomel  did  not  have  more  than  its  share  in  causing 
the  mortality.  Of  the  great  mortality  at  Birmingham,  calomel  is  ex- 
pressly exonerated  ;  and  of  the  uncommonly  great  destruction  at  Paris, 
it  is  clearly  innocent.    Yet  I  doubt  not  that  many  men  at  the  East 
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think  this  mortality  a  strong  argument  against  the  use  of  calomel  ;  espe- 
cially those  who  know  that  Paris  is  only  18  miles  from  Lexington,  where 
there  is  a  medical  school,  which  at  one  time  was  famous  for  inculcating 
the  use  of  calomel.  The  truth  is,  that  both  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
those  unfortunate  cities  in  which  calomel  has  undergone  such  great  dis- 
grace, swarm  with  illiterate  and  ignorant  physicians,  who  pretend  to  have 
as  great  a  horror  of  calomel  as  of  a  rattlesnake.  Such  men  are  precisely 
such  as  are  most  apt  to  get  the  management  of  the  ignorant  emigrants 
from  Europe.  And  it  is  very  likely,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the  great 
mortality  in  both  cities  occurred  in  such  hands ;  and  calomel  was  as  in- 
nocent of  it  as  it  was  of  that  at  Paris. 

One  word  as  to  the  ill  effects  of  calomel.  Valuable  as  medicine  is, 
it  sometimes  produces  unpleasant  effects,  and  calomel,  like  other  reme- 
dies, is  not  free  from  the  objection.  During  the  year,  I  made  about 
half  a  dozen  sore  mouths — two  of  them  very  sore.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  New  England  friends  will  scarcely  believe  that  I  did  not  make 
more,  considering  that  perhaps  every  one  of  fifty  patients  took  from  10 
to  300  grains  of  calomel.  But  nevertheless  it  is  true  ;  and  what,  per- 
haps, will  also  surprise  them,  those  patients  who  took  the  most  calomel, 
were  either  not  salivated  at  all,  or  but  slightly.  For  instance,  a  negro 
woman  took  160  grains  in  twelve  hours,  when  re-action  came  on,  with 
oppression  of  the  brain.  At  my  visit,  her  master  told  me  he  believed 
she  was  dying.  Upon  entering  her  room  she  was  breathing  slowly  and 
heavily,  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  her  master's  apprehensions  were 
too  true  ;  but  upon  feeling  her  pulse,  there  was  fulness  enough,  the  skin 
had  become  more  plump,  the  surface  was  warm,  and  her  brain  evidently 
oppressed.  I  called  for  a  bucket  of  cold  water  and  a  towel.  I  slapped 
her  roughly  about  the  face  and  neck,  until  1  aroused  her — had  her  sponged 
all  over  with  cold  water,  had  her  hair  cut  off,  and  about  twenty  gallons 
of  iced  water  poured  over  her  head  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours. 
Here  you  would  say  was  a  beautiful  chance  for  a  horridly  sore  mouth. 
Well,  it  was  a  little  sore,  but  by  no  means  annoying.  Another  case. 
A  negro  man  had  taken  40  grains  of  calomel  on  Sunday  morning,  which 
operated  pretty  well  in  the  evening.  Monday  morning  his  mouth  was 
decidedly  sore.  About  noon  had  a  recurrence  of  bad  stools,  with 
cramps.  Skin  had  remained  shrivelled  since  Sunday  morning  ;  pulse 
failing.  I  did  not  hesitate  which  to  choose,  a  sore  mouth  or  a  dead 
negro.  So  I  gave  him  40  grains  more.  A  favorable  change  took 
place,  and  his  mouth  did  not  get  any  sorer  by  the  last  medicine.  T  h 
fact  is,  that  much  the  sorest  mouth  which  I  made  was  by  a  single  dose 
of  ISh  grains.  Yours,       Wm.  L.  Sutton,  M.D. 

Georgetown,  Ky.,  Oct.  16,  1849. 

P.  S. — This  communication  has  been  unduly  delayed  by  a  press  of 
professional  duties,  and  by  a  fall  from  my  buggy  which  disabled  me. 

W.  L.  S. 
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ANESTHESIA  IN  MIDWIFERY. 
I  Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .1  nurnnl.  ] 

By  the  last  No.  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette  (pp.  4*22-3),  it  appears 
that,  after  running  wild  with  chloroform  in  obstetric  practice,  the  faculty 
in  England  are  beginning  to  discover  that  anaesthetics  cannot  be  safely 
nor  usefully  employed  in  parturition.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Journal  spoken  of  will  show  which  way  the  current  now  sets  in  that 
country,  and  we  hope  our  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  take 
the  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and  ascertain  for  themselves  whether 
it  is  wise  to  continue  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents  in  common  cases  of 
midwifery. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  note  of  warning  against  the  indis- 
criminate employment  of  chloroform  in  midwifery,  sounded  by  Mr.  Gream, 
Dr.  Merriman,  and  others  last  year,  and  in  our  own  pages  from  time  to 
time,  has  been  followed  by  the  best  results.  The  eclat  which  ushered 
in  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Simpson's  experiments,  induced  many,  if 
not  all,  obstetric  practitioners  to  test,  by  their  own  personal  observation, 
the  powers  of  the  wondrously  '  innocuous  distilment,'  which  should  deprive 
'  woman's  hour '  of  its  dangers  and  its  pains.  The  trial  has  been  made 
— the  claims  of  chloroform  and  ether,  as  employed  in  midwifery,  have 
been  tested  :  the  result  has  been  that  the  little  advantage  gained  by  the 
many,  and  the  great  detriment  sustained  by  the  few,  fully  confirms  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Gream  and  others,  as  to  the  dangers  attending 
the  use  of  these  agents,  at  the  same  time  justifying  and  strengthening  the 
voice  of  alarm,  so  that  it  is  now  almost  as  rare  an  occurrence  to  meet 
with  an  obstetric  practitioner  in  London  who  would  venture  to  chloro- 
formize  a  woman  in  labor,  as  it  was  common,  a  few  months  ago,  to  meet 
with  those  who  were  daily  making  trial  of  this  new  charm  for  the  relief 
of  suffering.  After  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Gream's  pamphlet  now  before  us, 
we  feel  that  they  in  whose  hands  the  experiment  has  not  resulted  in  sin- 
cere but  unavailing  regrets,  have  much  cause  for  thankfulness. 

"  The  profession  has  been  edified  by  certain  physico-theological  lucu- 
brations, which,  evading  the  main  question  of  the  safety  of  the  practice, 
have  advanced  a  series  of  most  illogical  non-sequiturs  as  a  justification  of 
a  measure  of  doubtful  expediency. 

"  Much  reason  exists  for  the  supposition  that  many  untoward  results 
have  not  been  so  prominently  announced  as  the  great  importance  of  the 
issue  demanded.  The  harmlessness  of  the  agent  has,  we  fear,  been 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented.  The  public  have  therefore  been,  so 
far,  imposed  upon  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  been  appealed  to  as  judges  of  the  new  practice. 

"The  facts  which  Mr.  Gream  has  collected  amply  substantiate  the 
charge  of  the  misapplication  of  anaesthesia  in  childbirth.  He  would  be 
rash  indeed  who,  after  its  perusal,  should  continue  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  chloroform  in  labor.  Mr.  Gream  examines  seriatim,  by  the  light  of 
recorded  facts,  the  positions  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society,  and 
disproves  each  :  he  shows  that  etherization  is  not  sleep,  but  a  state  of 
intoxication  ;  that  the  degree  to  which  it  is  required  to  be  produced  in 
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order  to  cause  complete  insensibility  to  pain,  is  that  state  of  narcotization 
which  is  incompatible  with  uterine  action  ;  that  this  fact  accounts  for  the 
greater  proportion  of  instrumental  deliveries  under  its  influence  ;  that  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  vapor  extend  to  the  child  ;  that  the  minor  degrees 
of  etherization  are  attended  with  lascivious  dreams,  convulsions,  &.c.  ; 
and  concludes  by  quoting,  as  evidence  of  its  danger  under  any  circum- 
stances, some  of  the  fatal  occurrences  which  have  resulted  from  its  em- 
ployment in  surgery  ;  though  the  author  justly  points  out  the  difference, 
that  in  surgical  cases  we  may  save  life  by  saving  pain,  whereas  in  labor 
the  effects  of  the  pain  are  not  so  serious  as  are  the  consequences  of  the 
state  of  insensibility  induced,  and  therefore  its  employment  in  the  former 
alone  is  justifiable. 

"  We  quote  the  author's  conclusions  as  conveying  the  substance  of  his 
facts  and  arguments  : — 

"  '  1st.  That  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform  cannot  procure  an 
immunity  from  the  pains  of  labor,  because  no  degree  short  of  the  fourth 
degree  of  narcotization  can  have  this  effect,  and  narcotism  carried  to  this 
extent  paralyzes  the  uterine  action. 

"  '  2d.  That,  as  etherization  in  midwifery  has  no  beneficial  effect,  but 
simply  allays  pain,  even  if  this  could  be  accomplished  without  interfering 
with  the  uterine  action,  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  employ  it,  for  pain 
(in  good  midwifery  practice)  does  not  endanger  life,  and  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  employ  so  dangerous  an  agent  solely  to  allay  pain. 

"  '  3d.  That  if  patients  escape  the  immediate  danger  of  etherization 
during  labor,  they  all  become  more  or  less  disposed  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  to  subsequent  puerperal  disease. 

"  '  4th.  That  etherization  is  likely  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  child.'  " 


CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  BI-CHLORIDE  OF  MERCURY. 

BY  M.  M.  FRISSELLE,  M.D. 
| Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Mrs.  McL  ,  aged  26,  took  on  Monday  evening,  April  23d,  one 

drachm  of  the  salt  (corrosive  sublimate)  in  solution,  supposing  it  to  be 
an  infusion  of  capsicum  with  rum.  The  poison  produced  intense  burning 
of  the  throat  and  fauces,  but  this  did  not  excite  alarm,  or  call  her  atten- 
tion to  the  medicine  which  she  had  taken,  as  she  expected  some  such 
effect  from  the  use  of  the  capsicum.  Copious  vomiting,  of  a  dark  frothy 
substance,  and  purging,  came  on  in  about  an  hour,  and  continued  at  in- 
tervals during  the  night  and  part  of  the  succeeding  day  ;  still  she  pursued 
her  usual  duties  about  house,  though  with  considerable  uneasiness  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  her  that  she  had  taken  poison 
till  early  Wednesday  morning,  when  I  was  called  with  my  partner,  Dr. 
H.  Dewing.  We  found  the  mouth  and  tongue  brown  and  parched,  with 
burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach  ;  countenance  flushed  ;  pulse  70,  full 
and  regular.  We  immediately  gave  the  white  of  eggs  three  ounces,  to 
neutralize  any  of  the  poison  which  might  remain  ;  and  directed  one 
ounce  of  the  same  to  be  given  every  hour  for  a  few  hours ;  also  large 
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quantities  of  gum  Arabic  mucilage,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum  every 
hour,  to  allay  in  a  measure  the  extensive  irritation.  By  pursuing  this 
plan  of  treatment,  on  the  third  and  fourth  day  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms seemed  considerably  to  abate.  The  pulse  fell  to  62,  countenance 
less  anxious,  with  little  pain,  and  no  tumefaction  of  the  bowels.  This 
gave  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  patient  would  ultimately  recover ;  but 
our  hopes  were  dissipated  at  the  end  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  when 
vomiting  and  purging  of  a  dark  grumous  matter  came  on,  with  stupor 
and  delirium,  which  increased  till  death  ;  this  took  place  on  the  sixth 
day  from  the  taking  of  the  poison. 

One  point  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  pulse  did  not  rise  above  the 
natural  standard,  and  maintained  a  good  degree  of  fulness  and  regularity 
until  a  few  hours  previous  to  her  dissolution. 

RocJcville,  Ct.,  Oct.  1849. 


LOSS  OF  SCROTUM  AND  INTEGUMENTS  OF  PENIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — An  injury  which  occurred  in  this  village,  resulting  in  recovery  of 
health  and  integrity  of  the  injured  parts,  showing  the  recuperative  powers 
of  the  human  system,  has  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  your  valua- 
ble Journal,  and  the  subjoined  description  of  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

A  young  man,  aged  23  years,  engaged  in  the  Bobbin  Factory,  was 
caught,  while  standing  over  a  revolving  arbon  or  shaft,  by  his  apron,  and 
drawn  to  the  shaft,  around  which  he  revolved  until  he  was  separated 
from  his  clothes,  they  being  twisted  around  the  arbon.  The  silk  cravat 
from  his  neck  was  broken  in  two  places,  being  wound  about  the  iron. 
He  stood  upon  his  feet  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury, 
with  a  fracture  of  the  right  humerus  near  its  middle,  a  severe  contusion 
of  the  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  with  the 
blood  streaming  down  his  legs  from  the  place  where  the  scrotum  had 
been.  The  latter  was  entirely  torn  off,  the  wound  extending  from  mid- 
way between  the  anus  and  scrotum  up  to  the  top  of  the  symphisis  pubis, 
and  from  one  groin  to  the  other.  The  integuments  of  the  penis  were 
entirely  torn  off,  with  the  scrotum,  up  to  the  collum  or  union  of  the  skin 
with  the  delicate  reflection  from  the  glans  penis,  leaving  the  skin  cover- 
ing the  glans  and  collum,  also  the  frasnum,  this  being  ruptured  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  loose  skin.  The  testicles  and  penis  were  therefore  entirely 
naked,  except  the  glans  penis  and  neck,  as  before  stated.  There  was  a 
contusion  at  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  about  the  size  of  a  half  dime, 
which  sloughed  off  about  the  diameter  and  thickness  of  that  coin.  The 
right  testicle  appeared  to  be  injured,  a  coagulum  of  blood  occupying  the 
space  between  the  testicle  and  tunica  vaginalis,  which  coagulum  was 
absorbed  in  a  few  days.  I  gave  the  patient  some  assurance  that  he  could 
be  excused  from  the  painful  operation  to  prepare  him  for  an  Eastern 
harem,  which  assurance  was  very  much  strengthened  by  reading  Benja- 
min Bell's  account  of  a  cure  after  the  scrotum  was  lost  from  mortification. 
In  Dr.  Bell's  case,  the  testicles  were  covered,  after  recovery,  with  thick 
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cellular  substance  ;  but  in  this,  with  genuine  skin.  Nature  succeeded  in 
repairing  this  horrid  breach  in  about  three  months.  The  testicles  were 
drawn  up  by  the  cremaster  muscles  to  the  external  ring.  Skin  was  pro- 
duced from  the  whole  circumference  of  the  wound,  extending  itself  over 
the  testicles,  they  being  covered  with  granulations.  The  skin  covering 
the  penis  being  sent  down  from  the  neck,  was  rather  more  delicate  in  its 
structure  than  that  covering  the  testicles,  but  it  answered  the  purpose  in 
every  particular,  without  the  functions  of  the  organs  being  in  the  least 
impaired. 

The  treatment  I  made  use  of  in  the  case  did  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  other  wounds  where  there  is  an  extensive  surface  of  skin  de- 
stroyed. The  day  following  the  injury,  it  became  necessary  to  use  the 
catheter,  but  at  no  other  time.  There  was  but  a  single  instance  during 
the  treatment  that  caustic,  was  required  to  check  granulation.  The  pa- 
tient recovered  entirely  the  use  of  his  arm,  before  he  was  able  to  walk 
abroad.  Respectfully  yours,  Thomas  Sanborn. 

Newport,  N.  H.,  Oct.  29th,  1849. 


EXTENSIVE  INJURY  AND  EXTRAORDINARY   RECOVERY —PROGRESS 
OF  DENTAL  SURGERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  pages  of  your  valuable  Journal  being  open  to  accounts 
of  improvements  or  changes  in  the  various  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  following  report  of  a  case  in  den- 
tistry, which  branch  of  the  healing  art  has  discovered,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  more  evidences  of  improvement  than  any  other.  Amongst 
the  many  important  and  difficult  dental  operations  performed  in  this  city,  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  details  of  one  as  explained  to  me  by  my  friend, 
Lieut  S.,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Jt  presents  a  case  of  rare  surgical  and 
mechanical  ingenuity,  being,  I  believe,  the  first  operation  of  the  kind 
ever  performed.  The  case  was  remarkable,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards 
the  extraordinary  recovery  of  the  gentleman  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
terrible  casualty,  showing  as  well  the  extent  of  shock  and  injury  the 
animal  system  is  capable  of  sustaining,  as  the  modern  improvements  and 
resources  of  the  medical,  surgical  and  mechanical  sciences,  in  meeting 
with,  and  overcoming  difficulties,  however  terrific  or  formidable  they  may 
be.  Lieut.  S.,  one  of  our  most  brave  and  meritorious  officers,  with 
his  men,  while  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  had  taken  to  a  most  friendly 
chapparal,  and  was  watching  an  opportunity  either  to  get  at  them, 
or  bring  them  to  action.  While  so  engaged,  he  received  a  double 
charge  of  buck  shot  in  his  face  and  neck,  which  completely  destroyed 
a  large  portion  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  entirely  carried  away  two  thirds 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones 
with  their  teeth.  In  this  awful  condition,  he  was  either  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  men,  or  borne  on  a  litter  formed  of  their  muskets  and 
boughs  of  trees,  over  bad  roads,  through  morasses,  woods  and  chapparals, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles,  before  the  least  medical  aid  could  be  obtained. 
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Notwithstanding  this  dreadful  mode  of  conveyance,  occupying  upwards 
of  thirty-eight  hours,  and  exposed  as  he  was  to  midnight  air  and  mias- 
matic exhalations,  the  atmosphere  and  a  large  portion  of  the  shot  rank- 
ling the  wound  and  irritating  and  prostrating  his  nearly  exhausted  vital 
powers,  by  the  skill  of  his  surgeons,  more  especially  Dr.  Smith,  of  Balti- 
more, to  whose  eminent  surgical  abilities  all  honor  and  credit  are  due, 
he  recovered  his  health.  He  still  lives,  an  ornament  to  our  navy,  and  a 
monument  of  those  perils  and  sufferings  which  our  brave  army  and  navy 
so  patiently  bear. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Smith,  Lieut.  S. 
sought  after  a  dentist  who  could  supply  substitutes  for  the  lost  portions 
of  his  jaw-bones  and  teeth,  and  arrange  some  method  for  retaining  the 
remaining  comminuted  bones  in  position  till  they  healed  and  knitted  to- 
gether. For  this  purpose  he  had  travelled  over  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
Union,  and  consulted  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion without  success.  Having  reached  this  city,  he  consulted  Dr.  A.  C. 
Castle,  one  of  our  most  eminent  dental  surgeons.  Dr.  C.'s  accurate 
anatomical  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
fortunately  for  the  Lieutenant,  enabled  him  to  contrive  and  fit  a  piece  of 
dental  mechanism,  which  served  as  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  lost 
portions  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely  removing 
all  traces  of  the  deformity.  In  this  instance — indeed,  it  is  but  one  of 
many — we  have  evidence  of  the  pre-eminent  importance,  to  dental  pro- 
fessional skill,  of  a  thorough  medical  and  surgical  education. 

Important  advances  are  daily  made  in  the  dental  art.  Colleges,  based 
upon  the  best  and  most  thorough  principles,  are  springing  up  in  various 
sections  of  the  States.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  this  science  here  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ; 
and  amongst  those  things  in  which  we  can  boast  a  pre-eminence  over 
the  old  world,  may  be  safely  enumerated  dental  surgeons. 

New  York,  Oct.  26,  1849.  J.  W.,  M.D. 


THE  BLOOD   OF  AN  INEBRIATE. 

To  the  E  lUor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — If  the  following  case  presents  any  interest,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  insert  it  in  the  Journal.  Yours  respectfully, 

81  Charles  st.,  Boston,  Oct.21lh,  1849.  Geo.  Stevens  Jones. 

I  was  called  in  great  haste  to  see  a  patient  who  was  represented  to  be 
in  a  dying  condition  ;  and  on  my  arrival  at  the  house,  1  really  found 
him  sick,  but  far  from  being  as  bad  as  was  represented.  My  patient 
had  a  severe  attack  of  pleuritis.  The  symptoms  being  very  urgent,  I 
thought  proper  to  take  blood.  The  peculiar  odor  emitted  by  the  blood 
while  running  from  the  vein,  together  with  the  singular  appearance  it 
presented  after  remaining  in  the  bowl  some  few  minutes,  led  me  to  a  fur- 
ther examination  of  it.  One  half  (that  is,  lateral  half)  was  of  the  nor- 
mal appearance,  when  drawn  from  a  patient  laboring  under  an  inflam- 
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matory  affection  ;  the  other  half  had  the  appearance  of  milk  upon  the 
surface — so  much  so,  that  I  questioned  my  assistants  as  to  the  fact,  al- 
though I  was  quite  positive  of  the  vessel  being  perfectly  clean  when 
handed  to  me.  I  gave  the  bowl  a  rotary  motion,  yet  the  fluid  would 
not  mingle,  remaining  just  the  same  as  when  first  observed.  What  is 
still  more  interesting,  and  to  which  my  attention  was  attracted,  were  t he 
fumes  of  alcohol;  which  were  so  strong  that  one  would  have  supposed 
that  article  to  have  been  thrown  in  among  the  blood.  I  did  not  apply  a 
lighted  taper  to  it,  but  have  not  the  least  doubt,  if  I  had,  I  should  have 
seen  it  ignite — burning  with  its  lambent  flame.  Is  it  at  all  strange 
that  we  find  in  autopsies  of  those  persons  who  are  in  the  habitual  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  such  depositions  and  concretions  ?  Why  should  not 
their  tissues  be  transformed,  when  their  blood  is  so  charged  with  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  its  vitality.  Disease,  with 
all  its  concomitants,  must  needs  make  its  ravages — the  stomach  suffering 
first,  the  function  of  assimilation  destroyed  ;  the  brain,  from  continued 
narcotism,  softens,  breaks  down,  and  the  creature  dies. 

My  patient,  I  learned,  drank  N.  E.  rum  in  large  doses,  often  repeated. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.   NOVEMBER   7 ,    184  9 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — This  Society  held  its  first  meeting 
for  medical  improvement  on  Saturday  evening,  October  27th  ;  and  if  the 
interest  evinced  on  that  occasion  by  members,  old  and  young,  may  be  taken 
as  an  earnest  of  the  future,  great  benefit  doubtless  will  accrue  to  all  con- 
cerned. Between  two  and  three  hours  were  pleasantly,  and  we  presume 
profitably  passed,  in  listening  to  u  medical  communications,"  both  written 
and  verbal. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Buckingham  presented  a  highly  interesting  paper,  "A  case 
of  constitutional  irritation  following  re-vaccination."  A  discussion,  or 
rather  familiar  conversation,  bearing  upon  the  case  and  other  irregularities 
attendant  on  vaccination  and  re-vaccination,  followed,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  participated  : — Dr.  Riofrey,  of  Paris,  present  by  invitation  ; 
the  President,  Dr.  Jeffries;  and  Drs.  J.  Bigelow,  Homans,  Adams,  Putnam, 
Bowditch,  Shurtleff  and  Abbot. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dix  read  a  paper  entitled  "Crystallization  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor," the  notable  feature  of  which  case  was  the  presence,  in  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  of  numerous,  shining,  mica-like  particles,  floating  in 
the  less  dense  medium  of  the  vitreous  humor,  some  of  them  reflecting  the 
prismatic  colors.  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  suggested  that  this  appearance 
might  be  due  to  "  cholesterine."  The  President,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Bige- 
low,  made  remarks  on  this  case,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Williams  mentioned  two 
analogous  ones  seen  by  him  at  a  Paris  clinique. 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  reported  a  case  of  11  ovarian  cyst,"  ruptured  by  a 
fall,  the  consequent  discharge  from  the  patient's  bowels  of  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  the  disappearance  and  non-return  of  the  tumor. 
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Dr.  Bowditch  related  a  case  of  seemingly  severe  lung  disease,  removed, 
in  a  short  time,  by  a  mild  mercurial  course.  The  cough  and  dyspnoea  of 
six  months  standing  were  relieved  in  one  week,  and  in  three  weeks  the 
universal  sonorous  rales,  which  had  existed  over  the  whole  chest,  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  a  "  case  of  carcinomatous  tumor  of  abdomen,"  of 
remarkably  rapid  development. 

Dr.  Abbot,  a  "  case  of  epilepsy,"  strongly  characterized  by  the  "  aura," 
first  felt  in  the  foot,  a  firm  grasp  of  which  would  prevent  the  paroxysm. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Stone  exhibited  a  diagram  prepared  to  show  the  relative  rise 
and  decline,  from  week  to  week,  of  cholera  and  diseases  of  the  bowels,  in 
this  city,  during  the  past  season. 

Meetings  of  the  above  character  are  to  occur  on  the  evening  of  the  last 
Saturday  in  each  month.  An  eligible  room  will  soon  be  procured  for  the 
use  of  the  Society,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  members  will  unite, 
and  in  harmony  strive  to  advance  its  interests  and  objects,  so  well  fore- 
shadowed by  the  transactions  at  the  first  meeting. 


Free  Medical  Schools. — The  gentleman  who  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
originator  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  N.  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  now 
of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  has  presented  another  great  thought 
for  consideration,  which  should  command  the  attention  of  those  who  deplore 
the  increase  of  quackery  in  these  United  States.  Because  the  expense  of 
a  medical  education  is  now  burthensome,  and  annually  becoming  more  so, 
interlopers  are  multiplying,  and  fast  gaining  in  numbers  and  resources  ;  in 
short,  quackery  of  every  possible  grade  thrives  exceedingly.  A  mortify- 
ing fact  in  connection  with  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  people  every- 
where patronize  this  class  of  practitioners,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance, 
misrepresentations  and  utter  incapacity  in  the  management  of  diseases. 
All  this  is  matter  of  universal  notoriety;  but  it  is  useless  to  apologize  for 
those  intelligent  persons  in  the  community  who  countenance  such  specula- 
tions on  health,  or  to  reason  with  any  class  of  people  upon  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  have  an  origin  from  this  prolific  source.  Quackery  exists, 
and  stares  us  boldly  and  unblushingly  in  the  face — and  the  question  is, 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Dr.  Davis  says  free  medical  schools  must  be  organ- 
ized. Here  is  his  own  language,  cogent  and  truthful  too.  Speaking  of 
the  expensive  character  of  the  schools  in  general,  he  says — "  It  contributes 
to  the  general  prevalence  of  quackery,  by  inducing  many,  who,  in  a  free 
country,  are  determined  to  be  doctors  at  all  hazards,  to  embrace  some  of 
the  numerous  special  systems  that  can  be  learned  in  a  week  or  a  month, 
instead  of  attempting  to  encounter  the  embarrassments  of  a  full  and  regular 
course.  And  that  it  greatly  limits  the  amount  of  medical  knowledge  and 
consequent  skill,  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  enter  the  pro- 
fession are  desirous  of  obtaining,  is  too  evident  to  require  a  word.  Hence 
in  whatever  aspect  we  view  the  subject,  candor  compels  us  to  acknowledge 
that  the  present  system  of  medical  instruction  is  alike  injurious  to  the 
schools,  unjust  and  embarrassing  to  the  profession,  and  greatly  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community."  In  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  he  inculcates,  three  of  the  faculty  of  the  Rush  Medical  College 
give  their  lectures  entirely  free  of  charge  to  all  the  regularly  matriculated 
students  of  that  institution.  It  will  soon  become  Rush  College,  in  more 
senses  than  one — for  there  will  be  an  avalanche  of  young  men  rushing  to 
Chicago,  where  knowledge  is  had  for  asking  ;  like  the  tide  of  emigrants  to 
California,  where  gold  is  supposed  to  be  had  by  simply  picking  it  up. 
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We  foresee  that  this  extraordinary  development  will  lead  to  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  places  which  have  been  considered  as  firm  as  the 
everlasting  hills.  A  modifying  policy  must  be  pursued,  or  there  will  be 
smaller  classes  in  other  schools,  when  this  new  idea  is  thoroughly  abroad, 
than  have  been  known  since  the  first  days  of  their  formation.  Young 
gentlemen  may  go  to  Chicago,  and  have  all  and  every  advantage  which  a 
thrifty,  chartered  college  can  command,  without  money  and  without  price. 
On  this  new  plan,  neither  begging,  nor  certificates  of  poverty,  are  to  be 
required  to  gain  admission.  The  rich  and  the  poor  will  be  on  the  same 
level — they  may  hear,  see  and  improve,  without  paying  or  feeling  under 
obligations  either  to  the  faculty  or  the  State. 


Medical  Reporting. — Within  a  few  weeks,  the  schools  of  medicine,  hos- 
pital cliniques,  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  and  for  the  registra- 
tion of  such  facts  as  may  be  of  importance  to  practitioners,  will  be  in  active 
operation,  and  the  pages  of  this  Journal  will  be  open  for  the  communica- 
tion, from  those  connected  with  such  sources,  of  whatever  may  instruct, 
advance  or  elevate  the  profession.  Owing  no  special  allegiance  10  any 
particular  institutions,  cliques  or  individuals,  but  always  ready  to  promul- 
gate those  suggestions,  discoveries  and  improvements  which  are  intended 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  medical  knowledge  and  lessen  the  amount  of  hu- 
man suffering,  we  invite  the  attention  of  those,  in  different  directions,  who 
have  the  opportunity,  while  so  much  is  transacting  that  will  be  both  inter- 
esting and  practically  useful,  to  contribute  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  E.  W.  Blake,  M.D.,  of  this  city, 
Secretary  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  for  an  abstract  of  the 
doings  at  its  first  medical  meeting.  Each  succeeding  session,  we  trust, 
will  have  its  scientific  light  diffused  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  the  facilities  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  accu- 
mulations in  regard  to  physic  and  surgery  which  a  great  city  affords. 


Oak-orchard  Mineral  Springs. — From  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Chilton,  of 
New  York,  it  appears  that  the  water  of  this  comparatively  new  locality,  is 
gaining  upon  the  confidence  of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Beck,  of  Al- 
bany, speaks  of  the  value  of  the  water  in  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs; 
Dr.  McNaughton,  of  the  same  city,  fully  concurs,  it  appears,  in  the  same 
opinion.  Other  testimony  might  be  adduced,  equally  important  ;  but  as  we 
have  on  a  former  occasion  said  what  was  considered  proper,  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  further  investigations,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  the  matter,  than  to  say  that  physicians  will  find  the  acid  water  securely 
packed,  in  different-sized  bottles,  at  Burnett's,  Tremont  Bow;  at  Little's, 
corner  of  Hanover  and  Salem  streets;  and  at  Brown's,  481  Washington 
street.  Dr.  Chilton  finds  the  following  combination  : — Free  sulphuric  acid, 
82.96;  sulphate  of  lime,  39.60;  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  14.32;  sulphate  of 
alumina,  9.68;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  8.28;  silica,  1.04;  organic  extractive 
matter,  3.28.    Total,  160.62  grains. 


Hastings's  Practice  of  Surgery. — Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  Phila- 
delphia, have.again  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  young  practitioners 
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and  students  in  surgery,  by  ihe  publication  of  a  compact,  scientifically  ar- 
ranged volume,  entitled,  "  The  Practice  of  Surgery,  embracing  Minor 
Surgery  and  the  application  of  Dressings,  &c,  by  John  Hastings,  M.D.,  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  With  numerous  illustrations."  We  do  not 
intend  finding  fault  because  the  minor  follows,  in  the  title-page,  the  higher 
departments  of  surgery.  The  less  is  necessarily  included  within  the  greater. 
It  would  be  quite  absurd  to  give  the  profession  a  treatise  on  this  leading 
branch  of  healing  art,  and  not  include  the  elementary  parts  of  it.  Who 
ever  read  a  distinct  treatise  on  amputations,  for  example,  which  left  the 
reader  wholly  without  advice  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  stump? 
It  is  not  supposed  that  any  one  lays  himself  open  to  the  law,  who  intimates 
that  this  work  is  a  concentration  of  whatever  is  good  in  all  other  standard 
surgical  authorities.  It  is  in  that  light,  precisely,  that  this  book  will  be 
viewed.  The  author  candidly  announces  that  he  has  availed  himself  of 
whatever  suited  his  purpose.  How  much  better  to  cull  the  choicest  parts 
of  other  books,  than  attempt  the  promulgation  of  new  matter,  vastly  infe- 
rior, as  it  must  have  been,  in  this  age  of  chirurgical  ability,  had  the  daring 
experiment  been  tried.  Although  the  plan  of  writing  expressly  for  stu- 
dents is  not  original  in  this  instance,  still  it  is  a  good  one,  and  deserving  of 
commendation.  Books  on  science  are  too  generally  written  for  those 
already  well  taught;  but  as  there  must  necessarily  be  students,  it  is  quite 
proper  that  there  should  be  elementary  guides.  In  respect  to  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Hastings,  we  consider  that  he  shows  himself  to  be  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  surgery;  and,  moreover,  his  willingness  to  stoop,  from  a  high 
position,  to  the  capacity  of  students,  is  praiseworthy. 


Medical  Catalogues. — Booksellers  are  not  aware,  it  is  presumed,  of  the 
pleasure  they  confer  on  the  purchasers  and  readers  of  medical  books,  by 
furnishing  them  with  catalogues  frequently.  Through  them  they  learn  of 
new  editions,  translations,  emendations,  corrections  in  old  and  standard 
works,  and  positively  feel  gratified  by  knowing  what  there  is  in  store  for 
them  on  a  publisher's  shelves.  But  there  is  one  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  the  trade  have  not  yet  attained  ;  but  a  hint  may  be  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive to  induce  some  bold  operator  in  bibliography,  to  overleap  the  old 
walls  of  mercantile  caution,  and  perfect  his  list  by  marking  down  the  price 
of  each  book.  This  is  what  is  demanded  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  since 
young  physic  is  making  revolutionary  strides  in  the  way  of  reform,  that 
the  book  craft  will  be  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  the  workings  of  curiosity  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
in  regard  to  the  price  of  things  ;  but  here  in  New  England,  it  is  an  ele- 
ment of  human  character  to  count  the  cost;  and  although  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  be  averse  to  asking  questions,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  know  the  value 
of  an  excellent  volume  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  without  being  obliged 
to  inquire  through  the  telegraph  or  the  mail,  before  deciding  upon  a 
purchase. 

Messrs.  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  Pearl  street,  New  York,  have  just  completed 
a  new  and  copious  list  of  works  in  anatomy,  medicine,  surgery,  midwifery, 
dentistry  and  chemistry,  that  indicates  a  spirited  determination  to  provide 
as  extensively  for  the  medical  profession  as  the  most  ambitious  students 
among  them  could  desire. 


Medical  Miscellany. — We  are  informed  that  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell  has 
not  accepted  the  chair  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
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Missouri,  as  Stated  in  this  Journal  a  few  weeks  since.  He  is  permanently 
en^a^ed  as  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Philadelphia  Colleoe  of 
Medicine,  where  hp  is  now  lecturing  10  the  larsest  class  that  has  ever  at- 
tended that  institution.  —  The  stranger's  fever  is  abating  at  Charleston,  S. 
C. — D.  J.  F.  Ha-sell,  of  Lexington,  Missouri,  has  uone  to  Santa  Fe  to 
insert  a  set  of  teeth  for  a  lady,  for  which  he  is  to  have  $1000. — One  of 
the  Boianico-Thornsonian  Journals  is  becoming  poetical.  There  was  no- 
thing in  it  before. — Liebig,  the  distinguished  German  chemist,  is  positively 
coming,  and  soon,  too,  though  the  precise  date  is  uncertain,  republican- 
ism and  its  disturbances  in  Germany  interfere  with  him,  and  so  he  has  de- 
termined to  escape  them  for  a  time  by  paying  a  visit  to  America,  with  the 
hope  of  benefiting  his  health. —  The  accounts  from  Carthagena  to  the  30ih 
of  August,  state  that  the  cholera  had  committed  fearful  ravages  in  that 
city.  The  population  exceeded  10,000,  and  of  these,  in  a  short  time,  one 
fourth  were  carried  off  by  the  disease.  The  epidemic  not  only  raged  at 
Carthagena,  and  in  the  province,  but  also  extended  its  ravages  to  Santa 
Martha  and  Monpax,  where  its  fatality  has  equalled  that  at  Carthagena. 
— By  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  the  names  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  medical  students  in  France  who  have  fallen  victims  to  their 
zeal  in  treating  cholera  patients,  are  to  be  inserted  on  a  marble  tablet  in 
the  Dupuytren  Museum. — Dr.  S.  Newton  Dexter,  of  Whitesboro',  N.  Y., 
formerly  of  Boston,  is  appointed  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Brigham. 


Register  of  Cases  in  which  Ether  -was  employed  at  Morton's  Letheon  Dental 
Establishment.  19  Tremont  Row,  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  3,  1849. 
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To  Correspondents. — A  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Stone  ;  Sketches  of  Distinguished 
Physicians,  No.  13 ;  and  a  notice  of  the  late  Epidemic  in  Boston,  with  a  Diagram,  have  been 
received. 


Publisher's  Notice. — Subscribers  in  Virginia,  who  some  time  since  received  their  bills  from 
a  medical  gentleman  of  that  Slate  who  was  authorized  to  act  as  agent,  are  requested  to  forward 
their  respective  amounts  as  soon  as  convenient,  either  to  him  or  to  the  publisher  in  Boston. 


Married, — Dr.  Henry  Fininley,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  J.  Blaisdell. 


Died, — At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Peter  Wendell,  M.D.,  chancellor  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  64. 
— At  York,  Michigan,  Dr.  Maxum,  by  suicide. 

Report,  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Nov.  3d,  30  — Males,  44 — 
females,  36.  Accidental,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  2 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — disease 
of  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  16 — convulsions,  3 — childbed,  2 — croup,  4 — diabetes.  1 — dysentery, 
3 — diarrhoea,  1 — dropsy,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  2 — erysipelas,  1 — fever,  1 — typhus  fever,  5 — 
scarlet  fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — puerperal  fever,  1 — brain  fever,  2 — homicide,  1 — haemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  2 — hooping  cough,  2 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — infantile  diseases,  6 — inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  4 — marasmus,  4 — disease  of  the  liver,  1  — quinsy,  1 — suffocation,  1 — scalded,  1 — disease 
of  the  spine,  1 — suicide,  2 — teething,  2 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  34 — between  5  and  20  years,  14 — between  20  and  10  years,  20 — between  40 
and  60  years,  8 — over  60  years,  4.    x\mericans,  37  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  43. 
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Intramural  Interments — Southwark  Graveyard. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  vestry  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark*  respecting  the  order  of  the  Board 
of  Health  for  the  closure  of  the  Crossbones  Burial  Ground,  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  in  support  of  the  order,  that  it  was  forty  years  since  this 
churchyard  had  been  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  and  at  that  time  the  lay- 
ing down  of  grave-stones  was  prohibited.  Ten  or  twelve  years  after  it 
was  determined  to  lower  the  surface,  which  had  grown  up  to  a  considera- 
ble height.  The  ground  was  lowered  three  feet,  and  the  earth  carted  to 
Doddington  Grove,  Kennington,  which  was  now  built  over  the  bones  of 
hundreds  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  parish  !  From  1826  to  1845  no 
less  than  8,033  burials  occurred  in  their  parish,  and  those  8.033  bodies 
would  take  12,000  square  feet  of  surface,  allowing  a  foot  and  a  half  to  each, 
and  a  depth  of  six  feet — that  was  supposing  them  to  be  buried  upright. 
Their  chief  graveyard  contains  only  6,000  feet,  and  the  others  did  not  con- 
tain 6,000  feet  more.  They  had  been  told  that  graves  could  be  dug  in  the 
middle  of  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  without  touching  a  coffin  ; 
and  if  that  w^re  so,  might  he  ask  what  had  become  of  the  8,033  bodies 
which  had  been  deposited  in  nineteen  years,  which  were  sufficient  to  fill 
double  the  space,  and  which  would  take  thirty  years  to  decompose? — Lon- 
don Medical  Gazette. 


A  Case  of  Traumatic  Tetanus  cured  by  the  Destruction  of  the  Cicatrix 
by  means  of  Red-hot  Iron.  —  A  robust  youth,  aged  twenty-two  years,  was 
seized  with  trismus  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  receipt  of  a  wound  on  the 
temple,  when  it  had  almost  healed.  He  experienced  a  painful  constriction 
of  the  chest,  followed  by  reiterated  convulsions  and  opisthotonos.  Suppres- 
sion of  urine,  delirium,  dysphagia,  and  unconsciousness,  followed. 

All  other  means  having  failed  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  disease,  M. 
Remy,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  attack,  determined  to  have  recourse  to 
the  mode  of  treatment  advised  by  Larrey,  viz.  cauterizing  the  cicatrix  in 
its  whole  extent  with  an  iron  heated  to  a  white  heat.  The  symptoms  im- 
mediately underwent  a  great  improvement  :  the  convulsive  movements 
became  less  frequent,  and  soon  ceased  entirely  ;  consciousness  returned, 
and  the  urinary  excretion  re-appeared  ;  but  the  muscular  rigidity  continued, 
the  slightest  movement  or  attempt  at  the  deglutition  of  fluids  produced  a 
sense  of  suffocation  ;  the  recumbent  posture  had  become  impossible,  and 
the  patient  exclaimed  against  a  breath  of  air.  This  condition,  which  last- 
ed from  four  to  five  days,  disappeared  under  the  use  of  digitalis  in  large 
doses.  In  fifteen  days  more,  convalescence  was  complete. — Comples  Ren- 
dus,  Jan.  1849. 


Infusoria  in  the  Dejections  of  Cholera.  By  M.  Pouchet. — Leuwenhcek 
observed  animalcules  of  the  species  Vibrio  in  the  evacuations  of  dysenteric 
patients.  M.  Donne  and  others  have  made  similar  observations  with  re- 
gard to  cholera.  M.  Pouchet  confirms  these  observations  by  the  discovery 
of  an  extremely  minute  animalcule — the  Vibrio  rugula  of  Muller  and  De 
Schrank.  Its  movements  are  sudden  and  rapid.  A  practised  eye  can 
readily  detect  the  motions  of  this  animal  among  a  crowd  of  other  granules 
or  corpuscles.  They  have  only  been  observed  by  M.  Pouchet  in  charac- 
teristic rice-water  evacuations  recently  voided  :  they  have  not  been  seen 
in  the  vomited  matters. — Ibid. 
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MEMOIR  OF  DR.  JOSEPH  STONE. 

LCommunicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

When  a  good  man  is  suddenly  cut  down  by  death,  with  capacities  unim- 
paired and  in  the  height  of  his  usefulness,  we  naturally  pause  and  inquire, 
why  is  it  thus  ?  But  the  only  response  that  returns  to  our  sorrowful  hearts 
is,  that  it  becomes  us  to  bow  in  profound  submission  to  the  decrees  of 
an  inscrutable  but  wise  Providence ;  and  we  have  left  to  us  only  the 
melancholy  duty  of  commemorating  the  life  and  virtues  of  the  departed. 
This  duty  we  now  humbly  attempt  to  render  to  our  deceased  friend,  Dr. 
Stone,  late  of  Hardwick. 

Dr.  Joseph  Stone  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  in  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter, Nov.  12th,  1789,  and  died  in  Hardwick,  in  the  same  County,  of  ty- 
phus fever,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1849,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

His  father,  Joseph  Stone,  was  long  a  respectable  and  influential  citi- 
zen of  Shrewsbury,  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  in  the  autumn  of 
1825.  Dr.  Stone  was  the  eldest  of  five  children,  by  a  second  marriage 
both  of  his  father  and  mother.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Keyes  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Keyes,  of  Western  (now  Warren), 
in  the  County  of  Worcester,  who  was  a  Colonel  in  the  American  army 
of  the  Revolution,  and  lived  long  afterwards  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
County. 

Dr.  Stone  passed  his  minority  principally  with  his  father  upon  a  farm 
in  his  native  town.  His  opportunity  for  early  education,  therefore,  was 
only  such  as  was  afforded,  at  that  time,  in  the  village  common  school,  which 
usually  kept  about  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year  ;  and  the  instruction  of 
his  parents,  who  were  both  intelligent,  exemplary  and  religious  persons. 
During  his  youthful  days,  he  possessed  an  inquisitive  and  thoughtful 
turn  of  mind,  and  manifested  a  strong  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. Even  when  quite  young,  most  of  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted 
to  reading  or  study.  "  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  always  had  a  book  in 
his  hand,"  was  the  recent  remark  of  one  of  his  near  relatives.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  all  the  books  he  could  obtain,  often  borrow- 
ing from  the  clergyman  and  others,  who  had  larger  libraries  than  he 
found  at  home. 

At  the  age  of  18  or  19  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  at  Leicester 
Academy.    How  long  he  continued  there,  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but 
15 
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after  passing  a  year  or  two  in  preparatory  studies  at  Leicester,  lie  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Flint,  then  resident  in  Shrewsbury.  Dr.  Flint  soon  afterwards  removed 
to  Petersham,  whither  his  pupil  accompanied  him,  and  remained  through 
the  term  of  his  pupilage.  In  the  winter  of  1812-13  he  attended  a 
course  of  medical  lectures  in  the  Medical  College  at  Boston.  He  also 
availed  himself  of  other  opportunities  for  improving  his  professional 
knowledge,  by  a  regular  attendance  on  the  practice  at  the  Alms  House 
in  Boston,  which  then  afforded  a  large  field  for  observation. 

In  the  summer  of  1813,  having  completed  the  then  prescribed  course 
of  medical  studies,  Dr.  Stone  went  to  Hardwick,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  business  ;  but  not  meeting  with  sufficient  encouragement, 
he  left  in  the  autumn  and  went  to  Newfane,  in  Vermont,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  in  teaching  a  school.  In  the  following  year,  1814,  in 
consequence  of  the  declining  health  of  Dr.  Beckwith,  the  established 
physician  in  Hardwick,  some  of  the  inhabitants  invited  Dr.  Stone  to  re- 
turn to  that  place,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  there  his  professional 
labors  were  commenced,  and  there  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Beckwith  died  after  Dr.  Stone's  return  to  Hardwick,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  in  a  prosperous  business,  and  in  a  condition  to  support  a  family  ; 
and  in  1816  he  was  married  to  Miss  Patty  Maynard,  of  Shrewsbury, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  perfect  harmony  and  happy  union  till  the  day  of 
his  death.  She  survives,  with  a  family  of  four  daughters.  They  had  six 
children.  One  daughter  died  a  few  years  since,  at  the  age  of  19;  and 
their  only  son  died  in  infancy. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  last,  Dr.  Stone  had  a  severe  attack  of  neu- 
ralgia in  his  back,  which  troubled  him  for  some  days,  but  of  this  he 
supposed  he  had  recovered,  though  the  pains  were  lurking  about  him 
occasionally  as  he  attended  to  his  business.  On  the  night  of  the  16th 
of  June,  after  some  exposure,  he  had  chills  and  passed  a  restless  night. 
The  next  and  the  two  following  days  he  had  headache  and  other  febrile 
symptoms,  but  kept  about  his  business  much  as  usual.  The  20th  was 
the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  So- 
ciety, at  which  some  important  business  was  to  be  transacted  in  which 
he  felt  much  interested.  He  attended  this  meeting,  though  his  family 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going.  While  there,  he  complained  to  the 
writer  of  feeling  very  unwell,  said  he  had  had  a  bad  headache  for  several 
days  ;  and  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  sick  man,  too  ill  to  be  abroad. 
He  however  remained  through  the  meeting,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
its  business.  He  returned  home  in  the  evening,  but  never  went  out 
afterwards.  The  next  day  the  headache  increased  ;  he  had  pain  in 
the  back  and  great  prostration  of  strength.  He  prescribed  for  himself. 
On  the  22d,  the  symptoms  were  aggravated,  and  there  was  some  wander- 
ing of  the  mind.  His  friends  considered  it  unsafe  for  him  longer  to 
prescribe  for  himself,  and  called  in  a  medical  adviser,  Dr.  Myrick,  of  West 
Brookfield.  He  continued  to  get  worse  from  day  to  day,  delirium  su- 
pervened, and  his  tongue  became  brown  in  the  centre  with  redness  of 
the  edges,  &ic.  On  the  26th,  a  consultation  of  several  medical  gentle- 
men was  held,  but  it  was  all  too  late  ;  he  continued  to  sink,  and  died 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 
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During  his  long  residence  in  Hardwick,  Dr.  Stone,  besides  attending 
to  a  laborious  medical  practice,  engaged  at  times  in  public  business,  and 
was  an  active  friend  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day.  He  was 
often  selected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  fill  public  offices  of  honor  and 
high  responsibility  ;  and  he  always  discharged  those  trusts  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  constituents.  Indeed  he  was  not  the  man  who  would 
ever  allow  any  personal  consideration  to  divert  him  from  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  either  to  his  patients  or  the  public. 

He  was  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  various  town  offices,  and 
among  others  he  held  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  for  twenty  years  in 
succession — from  1829  to  the  day  of  his  decease  ;  and,  it  is  said,  "  the 
town  records  will  remain  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  fidelity  and 
correctness." 

For  many  years  before  his  death,  he  held  a  commission  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  in  which  capacity  he  often  exhibited  his  benignity  and  wis- 
dom in  settling  such  contentions  as  arose  among  his  neighbors  and  towns- 
men, and  his  decisions  generally  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  memorable  Convention  of  1820  for  revising 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  in  1823  he  was  elected  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. In  1844,  and  again  in  1845,  he  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
the  County  of  Worcester  a  member  of  the  State  Senate ;  and  he  com- 
manded the  respect  of,  and  exerted  his  full  share  of  influence  in,  that 
honorable  body,  which  has  usually  been  distinguished  for  its  high  moral 
worth  and  intelligence. 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Stone  was  alike  distinguished  for  physical,  mental  and 
moral  energy,  resulting  from  a  sound  constitution  with  a  good  physical 
development,  a  happy  temperament,  and  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  from 
judicious  early  moral  and  religious  training.  He  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  cautious,  yet  discriminating,  decided  in  opinions  when  formed, 
persevering  and  indefatigable  in  action.  He  was  eminently  an  honest 
man,  always  acting  under  the  promptings  of  a  well-disciplined  and  right 
conscience.  Simplicity  and  moderation  characterized  all  his  habits  of 
life.  He  had  long  been  an  ardent  friend  of  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  had  shown  his  devotion  to  it,  by  practically  illustrating  in  his  own 
life  the  precepts  which  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  others.  He  was 
a  man  of  quiet,  retiring  habits,  never  thrusting  himself  forward  into  pub- 
lic notice,  or  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  others  ;  yet,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  his  neighbors,  "  no  man's  opinion  on  public  affairs  was  listen- 
ed to  with  more  respect,  and  no  man's  advice  more  sought  in  private 
matters  between  man  and  man.  The  poor  and  unfortunate  always  found 
in  him  a  firm  friend  and  adviser,  upon  whom  they  could  rely  with  safety." 
Meekness  and  humility  were  rather  striking  traits  in  his  character,  but 
there  was  nothing  of  meanness  about  him  ;  he  always  manifested  a  be- 
coming self-respect  and  dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  and  by  his 
uniform  courtesy  and  suavity  of  manners,  he  seldom  failed  to  secure  the 
favor  of  all  around  him.  He  was  a  patron  and  promoter  of  the  cause 
of  education,  labored  earnestly  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  common 
schools,  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
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ing,  favored  and  aided  many  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day, 
and  was  an  efficient  supporter  of  the  institutions  of  religion.  In  theory 
and  practice  he  was  a  sincere  and  devout  christian. 

Dr.  Stone  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  He  seemed  to  feel 
deeply  and  always  lamented  the  deficiency  in  his  early  education.  But 
by  untiring  industry  and  habits  of  close  and  accurate  observation,  he  had 
accumulated  a  large  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  not  of  his  profession 
only,  but  upon  all  subjects  of  general  interest  and  utility.  And  though 
not  technically  a  learned  man,  to  which  lie  made  no  pretension,  yet,  in 
professional  as  well  as  general  intelligence,  he  would  compare  most  ad- 
vantageously with  a  large  majority  of  those  whose  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation, both  early  and  late,  have  been  vastly  superior  to  his  own.  He 
was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rough  and  mountainous  region,  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  which  he  was  called  daily  to  travel,  which  ren- 
dered his  professional  labors  tedious  and  protracted  ;  yet  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  various  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture in  his  own  neighborhood.  And  he  was  so  well  informed  upon  these 
subjects,  that  he  was  always  listened  to  with  attention  in  the  Legislative 
agricultural  discussions,  that  are  statedly  held  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  and  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

After  all,  Dr.  Stone's  favorite  and  engrossing  object  of  pursuit  was  his 
profession  ;  this  he  ardently  loved,  and  to  it  he  bent  the  energies  of  his 
mind  with  a  diligence  that  never  wearied.  He  was  assiduous  in  his 
efforts  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  profession,  and  was  en- 
thusiastic, even,  in  his  desire  to  exalt  its  character  and  increase  its  use- 
fulness. Hence,  he  often  made  great  sacrifices  of  personal  ease  for  the 
attainment  of  objects  so  dear  to  him.  The  medical  organizations  of  the 
State  and  County,  he  considered  important  agents,  among  others,  for 
accomplishing  these  objects.  But  the  welfare  of  his  patients  he  would 
by  no  means  suffer  to  be  neglected,  and  he  has  often  gone  his  rounds 
among  the  hills  at  early  dawn  to  visit  the  sick,  and  then  ridden  twenty 
miles  in  his  own  carriage,  to  attend  a  medical  meeting  ;  and  when  the 
business  of  the  meeting  was  finished,  hastened  homeward  to  attend  to  the 
calls  of  any  who  might  have  suffered  during  his  absence. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Dr.  Stone  has  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  and  about  the  same  length  of  time  a  member 
of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Society.* 

In  1844,  and  again  in  1845,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  President  of 
the  last-named  Society ;  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
dignity  and  impartiality.  He  declined  a  re-election  in  1846,  and  when 
urgently  solicited  by  the  members  to  continue  in  the  office  he  had  filled 
so  acceptably  to  all,  with  his  accustomed  modesty  he  replied,  that  "  he 
had  already  held  the  office  two  years,  and  knowing,  as  he  did,  there 
were  many  other  members  better  qualified  than  himself  to  perform  its 


*  In  Massachusetts  the  district  societies  are  organizations  subordinate  to  the  State  Society 
and  branches  thereof.  The  Worcester  District  Medical  Society  embraces  the  whole  of  Wor« 
cester  County,  with  a  population  of  over  100,000. 
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duties,  he  could  no  longer  consent  to  deprive  the  Society  of  their  services. 
He  was  elected  a  Counsellor  of  the  State  Society  in  1838,  and  has  been 
re-elected  to  the  same  office  every  year  since. 

In  May,  1848,  Dr.  Stone  was  elected  by  the  Council  Vice  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  was  re-elected  in  1849,  and  held 
the  office  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  This  is  an  office  to  which  many 
may  aspire,  but  few  can  attain — one  which  should  satisfy  any  ordinary 
ambition,  as  it  is  always  conferred  with  discrimination,  and  upon  none 
but  the  most  worthy  members  of  the  profession.  He  was  a  delegate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  met  in  Boston  in  May  last.  He  felt  deeply  interested  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  attended  punctually  all  its  sessions. 

Although  he  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  the  County,  distant  from  any 
rail-road,  he  was  generally  punctual  at  the  meetings  both  of  the  District 
and  State  Societies — always  manifested  a  deep  interest,  and  generally 
took  an  active  part,  in  all  their  deliberations  and  doings,  whether  they 
were  matters  of  business,  or  discussions  of  professional  subjects.  No 
selfish  purpose  or  unworthy  ambition  led  Dr.  Stone  into  these  associa- 
tions ;  for  such,  he  utterly  detested,  as  he  did  quackery  under  every 
disguise.  He  never  availed  himself  of  membership  of  "  the  Medical 
Society  "  that  he  might  ride  into  notice  and  a  lucrative  business  upon 
its  good  name,  or  that  he  might  himself  profit  by  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  others,  without  contributing  by  his  own  labors,  or  making 
any  effort  even,  for  the  general  good.  No,  he  was  governed  by  a  higher 
principle,  and  acted  in  accordance  with  the  noble  sentiments  advanced 
by  Lord  Bacon,  believing  that  "  every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession  ; 
from  the  which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and 
profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends, 
to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto."  He  pursued  "  an  honest  and 
liberal  practice  of  his  profession,"  shrunk  from  no  duty  that  was  required 
of  him,  and  whatever  he  undertook  was  always  faithfully  performed. 
Of  the  District  Society  there  are  stated  meetings  for  medical  reports  and 
discussions.  In  these  he  generally  engaged  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth, 
and  brought  into  them  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  a^e  ;  he  never 
approached  any  subject  without  illuminating  it  by  his  remarks,  and  sug- 
gesting inquiries  which  could  not  fail  to  lead  the  minds  of  others  to  use- 
ful observation  and  reflection. 

Dr.  Stone  seldom  wrote  for  the  press,  but  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  his  views  and  sentiments  extemporaneously  as  occasion  pre- 
sented. Hence  but  little  from  his  pen  has  ever  been  published  ;  per- 
haps only  an  occasional  article  in  the  public  papers  of  the  day.  He 
delivered  the  annual  dissertation,  a  few  years  since,  before  the  District 
Medical  Society  at  Worcester,  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  blood-root, 
a  topic  of  not  very  inviting  interest  ;  but  by  extensive  research  and  his 
own  large  observation,  he  made  this  apparently  dry  subject  so  interest- 
ing and  practical,  that  it  was  received  with  much  approbation,  and  the 
Society  voted  unanimously  to  request  a  copy  for  the  press.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  for  some  reason,  it  was  not  published,  as  it  was  truly  an 
erudite  and  most  valuable  essay,  embodying  the  substance  of  all  the 
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published  observations  on  the  virtues  of  the  sanguinaria,  which  is  des- 
tined to  become,  if  it  is  not  already,  a  very  important  article  of  the 
materia  medica.  Among  its  other  virtues  he  detailed  his  experience  and 
that  of  others,  of  the  successful  application  of  this  remedy  to  the  treat- 
ment of  croup,  in  which  it  has  been  used  with  great  success. 

As  we  have  before  intimated,  Dr.  Stone  never  made  any  pretensions 
to  scholastic  learning  ;  but  he  was  an  earnest,  persevering  inquirer  after 
truth,  and  with  only  limited  advantages,  by  unceasing  industry,  he  had 
accumulated  a  large  amount  of  general  scientific  knowledge,  had  kept 
fully  up  to  the  times  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  profes- 
sional improvement,  and  was  a  close  and  accurate  observer  of  the  affairs 
of  men.  He  was  richly  endowed  with  that  excellent  faculty  known 
by  the  term  good  common  sense,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
he  brought  to  the  bed-side  of  his  patients  a  mind  well  disciplined  by 
habits  of  patient,  careful  observation,  capable  of  accurate  discrimination, 
and  fertile  in  resources — which  enabled  him  to  meet,  and  successfully 
combat,  the  multiform  diseases  that  so  often  test  the  skill  of  the  practi- 
tioner of  the  healing  art.  He  brought  also  to  the  chamber  of  affliction 
an  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  tempered  with  the  kindest 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  and  exhibited  with  that  peculiar 
tact,  discretion  and  humanity,  which  seldom  fail  to  re-assure  the  despond- 
ing heart,  and  often  exert  a  restorative  influence  upon  the  languishing 
body.  Hence  he  not  only  gained  the  confidence,  secured  the  respect 
of,  and  endeared  himself  by  the  strongest  feelings  of  affection  to,  those 
who  sought  his  professional  services,  but  he  was  also  beloved  and  honor- 
ed by  his  medical  brethren  around  him.  They  had  such  confidence  in 
his  judgment  and  skill,  that  they  also  often  sought  his  advice  in  dangerous 
and  difficult  cases.  He  was,  probably,  for  some  years  before  his  death, 
more  than  any  other,  the  consulting  physician  of  a  large  circle  in  his 
neighborhood.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  medical  brethren,  he  was  kind, 
conciliating,  open,  frank  and  liberal,  ready  to  listen  to  their  suggestions, 
and  adopt  their  opinions  so  far  as  consistent  with  truth,  but  would 
never  yield  his  own  convictions  when  he  was  satisfied  of  their  truth,  or 
the  welfare  of  the  sick  required  them  to  be  maintained. 

Bigotry  or  dogmatism  formed  no  part  of  his  character  ;  he  adhered 
to  his  opinions  and  principles  not  because  they  had  been  long  cherished 
and  had  become  venerable  by  time,  but  because  he  believed  them  to  be 
founded  on  facts  ;  and  whenever  improved  modes  of  observation  brought 
to  light  new  facts  and  from  them  new  principles  were  developed  and 
established,  he  was  always  among  the  first  to  adopt  them,  however  they 
might  conflict  with  his  former  opinions.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be 
led  astray  by  the  sophistry  or  baseless  visions  of  the  mere  medical  theo- 
rist ;  much  less  did  he  ever  countenance  for  a  moment  any  of  the  legion 
of  popular  delusions  afloat  in  the  community,  by  which  such  multi- 
tudes of  people  of  all  classes  are  led  captive  at  the  will  of  the  graceless, 
motley  tribe  of  pseudo-medical  reformers,  who,  like  the  frogs  of  the 
Nile,  are  overrunning  the  world  at  the  present  day.  Quackery  in  every 
form  he  despised  ;  he  lamented  the  folly  of  those  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  duped  by  its  often  plausible,  though  false,  pretences ;  and  he  had 
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no  patience  to  endure  the  physician  whose  easy  virtue  would  permit  him 
to  degrade  a  liberal  and  useful  vocation,  by  resorting  to  the  cunning 
arts  of  the  mountebank,  because  he  can  the  more  easily  gratify  a  sordid 
avarice  or  grovelling  ambition  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  the  host 
of  silly  women  and  more  foolish  men,  who,  with  perverted  reason  in 
medical  matters  at  least,  are  "  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Stone  the  community  in  which  he  lived  has  been 
deprived  of  one  of  its  most  highly-esteemed,  honored  and  useful  citizens. 
He  was  cut  down  while  yet  in  vigorous  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  active 
labors  and  most  extensive  usefulness.  His  loss  is  a  public  calamity. 
His  family  and  other  relatives  have  been  called  to  mourn  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  a  kind  husband,  an  indulgent  and  affectionate  father,  and  a 
true  friend  ;  to  them  a  loss  which  none  but  themselves  can  appreciate, 
and  no  earthly  power  can  repair.  But  they  have  a  satisfaction  in  the 
retrospect  of  his  exemplary  life,  his  amiable  temper,  his  exalted  moral 
character  and  unsullied  integrity  ;  and  above  all,  of  his  meekness,  hu- 
mility and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  religious  truth,  and  of  his  exem- 
plification of  them  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  ;  and  while  they 
mourn,  they  have  comfort  and  consolation  in  the  belief,  aye,  in  the  full  as- 
surance, that  this,  to  them,  irreparable  loss,  is  to  him  unspeakable  gain. 

In  the  demise  of  Dr.  Stone,  the  medical  profession  of  Worcester 
County  has  sustained  a  loss  that  is  most  sensibly  felt  and  deeply  lament- 
ed. He  was  our  firm  friend  and  well-beloved  brother,  respected  and 
honored,  "  a  help  and  ornament  to  his  profession,"  in  fine,  a  man  whose 
life  and  character  have  been  in  many  respects  a  model  for  imitation  by 
those  who  come  after  him.  W.  W. 

Worcester,  Oct.  29,  1849. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  at  Worcester,  Oct.  10,  1849,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  So- 
ciety have  heard,  since  their  last  meeting,  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow, 
of  the  death  of  their  respected  brother,  Dr.  Joseph  Stone,  a  member,  and 
former  President  of  this  Society,  a  man  of  amiable  and  excellent  charac- 
ter, always  active  and  efficient  in  promoting  the  cause  of  medical  science. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Stone  this  Society  has 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  by  the  removal  from  his  earthly  labors  of 
one  of  its  most  useful  and  enthusiastic  friends,  one  always  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  practicable  measures  for  the  advancement  of  medical  sci- 
ence, who,  by  his  example,  exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  all  around 
him  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society  do  most  cordially  sym- 
pathize with  the  family  of  Dr.  Stone  in  their  afflicting  bereavement,  and 
respectfully  tender  them  their  condolence. 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  cherish  the  memory  and  the  virtues  of 
our  departed  brother,  the  above  be  placed  on  the  records  of  the  Society  ; 
also  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
by  the  Secretary. 
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CHOLERA  IN  HAMPDEN  COUNTY,  MASS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — You  were  probably  informed,  through  the  public  papers,  of  the 
almost  decimating  effect  of  the  cholera  upon  our  Irish  population  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  Upon  its  first  invasion,  the  number  of 
residents  of  this  class  was  supposed  to  be  about  2500,  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  one  hundred  had  sunk  under  the  disease,  that  the  select 
authorities  even  contemplated  means  to  arrest  its  progress.  With  but  a 
few  exceptions,  the  symptoms  were  of  the  most  fearfully  distinct  and  fatal 
character,  setting  at  defiance  all  the  remedial  agents  of  such  vaunted 
power  elsewhere,  and  usually  terminating  in  five  or  six  hours.  During 
the  period  of  six  weeks,  its  violence  was  unremitted  ;  commencing 
on  the  21st  July,  the  day  on  which  it  reached  its  acme  in  New  York, 
and  terminating  on  the  first  of  September.  Our  greatest  number  of 
deaths  in  one  day,  was  fifteen.  Although  so  rife  among  the  Irish,  but 
three  cases  from  the  Americans  occurred,  and  these  were  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  infected  quarter.  Since  the  1st  of  September,  no 
appearance  of  the  disease  has  been  manifested,  until  within  a  few  days. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  Mr.  L  ,  of  this  place,  of  strong  unimpaired 

constitution  and  correct  habits,  was  attacked  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  all  the  choleraic  symptoms  with  which  we  have  been  so  familiar 
during  the  past  summer — vomiting,  purging,  cramps  and  cold  perspira- 
tion. Morphia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  were  the  only  agents  relied  upon  in 
the  treatment.  I  mention  this  case,  as  a  proof  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
disease.  The  weather  was  quite  cold,  the  patient  could  recollect  no  act 
of  imprudence  on  his  part,  and  the  disease  had  left  us  full  two  months 
since.  All  the  unfavorable  symptoms  left  him  six  hours  after  the  first 
attack,  and  in  a  few  days  he  resumed  his  usual  occupation.  X. 
Ireland  Depot,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1849. 


THE  CHOLERA  EPIDEMIC  IN  BOSTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  accompanying  diagram  will  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
deaths  in  Boston  during  the  cholera  season  just  past,  extending  from  June 
8th  to  October  13th,  1849. 

Every  inch  in  height  on  the  diagram,  represents  64  deaths.  Every 
3-8  of  an  inch  from  left  to  right,  corresponds  to  one  week  of  time. 

The  lower  dotted  line  shows  the  deaths  of  Americans ;  the  upper 
dotted  line  the  deaths  of  foreigners  and  their  children. 

The  lowest  straight  line  is  the  base  from  which  all  the  others  are  cal- 
culated. The  plain  line  next  to  this  exhibits  the  deaths  by  Asiatic 
cholera  ;  the  next  to  the  highest  plain  line,  the  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  bowels,  including  cholera  ;  and  the  upper  line  of  all,  the  total  deaths. 

In  consequence  of  the  method  adopted  in  this  city,  of  obtaining  the 
causes  of  the  deaths  from  sextons,  who  are  necessarily  unacquainted  with 
the  facts,  errors  will  necessarily  occur.    Yet  from  the  care  which  Mr. 
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Simonds — the  officer  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the  weekly  reports  is 
entrusted — has  recently  bestowed,  accuracy  is  much  more  nearly  reached 
than  formerly. 

The  most  striking  fact,  which  is  obvious  to  every  one,  on  glancing  at 
the  adjoining  cut,  is  the  remarkable  correspondence — not  to  say  uni- 
formity— in  the  regular  increase  and  diminution  of  the  deaths  of  foreigners 
and  their  children,  from  cholera,  bowel  diseases,  and  the  total  deaths  ; 
while,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  diminution  in  the  deaths  of  Ameri- 
cans during  the  week  ending  Oct.  6th,  the  dotted  line  showing  them 
proceeds  in  a  regular  curve  from  July  20th  to  Oct.  13th. 

In  every  case  in  which  the  cholera  increases,  the  deaths  of  foreigners 
increase  ;  and  whenever  the  former  diminishes,  the  latter  does  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  deaths  of  Americans  increase  July  27th,  and 
the  cholera  diminishes  ;  the  same  takes  place  Aug.  25th  and  Sept.  22d. 
We  also  see  that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  by  cholera  occurred  Aug. 
18th,  but  the  culminating  point  with  the  Americans  is  two  weeks  from 
that  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mortality  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  crowded  and  unventilated  condition  of  houses  in  which  foreigners 
are  enclosed,  and  by  the  frequent  assemblage  in  ill-constructed  public  halls 
of  crowds  who  are  often  obliged  to  remain  three  hours  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  or  concert  occupying  half  that  time.  The  mercenary  calculations 
of  miserly  individuals  have  sometimes  induced  them  to  erect  low  con- 
tracted tenements,  scarcely  more  visited  by  light  and  air,  than  those 
destructive  mines,  where  some  are  obliged  to  consume  the  greater  part  of 
an  abridged  life. 

Mr.  Farr  mentions  a  small  portion  of  the  East  of  London,  containing 
a  population  in  the  ratio  of  243,000  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Mr. 
Hawksley  asserts  that  in  Nottingham,  4200  people  dwell  on  a  square  of 
200  yards  on  a  side,  which  is  equivalent  to  361,200  to  the  square  mile. 
Dr.  Duncan  confidently  affirms  that  there  is  a  district  in  Liverpool, 
"  containing  1200  inhabitants  crowded  together  on  a  surface  of  105,000 
square  yards,  which  gives  a  ratio  of  460,000  inhabitants  to  the  geographi- 
cal square  mile  ;  and  if  we  confine  the  calculation  to  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  district,  but  still  comprising  a  population  of  8000  on  49,000  square 
yards,  we  shall  find  the  inhabitants  packed  upon  each  other  in  the 
proportion  of  657,963  to  a  square  mile."  While  in  Boston,  according 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Shattuck,  there  is  a  "  section  in  Ward  8,  bounded 
by  Hamilton  Street,  Humphrey  Place,  Oliver,  Batterymarch  and  Broad 
Streets,  and  Washington  Square,  containing  3131  inhabitants,  or  1  to 
every  seven  square  yards.  In  this  section  each  of  the  dwelling  houses, 
many  of  which  had  within  them  stores,  shops  and  places  where  fruits, 
vegetables,  refreshments,  he.  were  sold,  contained,  on  an  average,  37 
persons."  It  is  precisely  this  spot  in  which  the  cholera  has  most  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  season.  The  people  are  here  crowded  upon  each 
other  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  626,000  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  a  more 
dense  population  than  that  of  any  other  place  upon  the  globe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  portion  of  Liverpool  above  mentioned. 

A  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  persons  who  had 
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been  addicted  to  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  spirits.  This  was  particularly 
noticed  at  the  cholera  hospital.  There  were  several  marked  cases  of 
confirmed  topers,  who  had  but  just  received  the  pledge  of  Father  Mathew. 

The  deaths  of  Americans  during  the  past  season,  have  been  about  the 
same  as  usual  in  preceding  years. 

By  making  a  permanent  record  of  the  following  table,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  compare  it  with  other  facts  concerning  the  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  medicinal  remedies  that  have  been 
tried  at  different  periods,  and  with  the  results  of  the  various  investigations 
that  have  been  made  by  scientific  individuals. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  cholera  season  the  deaths  of  foreigners 
were  twice  as  great  as  those  of  Americans,  while  for  several  weeks  past 
they  have  been  about  equal. 

James  W.  Stone. 

Boston,  November  2,  1 849. 


THE  LATE  PROF.  HARRISON,  OF  OHIO. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  | 

On  the  invitation  of  a  number  of  medical  gentlemen,  a  highly  respecta- 
ble meeting  of  members  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  belong- 
ing to  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  was  convened,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  P.  Harrison,  of  Cin- 
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cinnati,  first  Vice  President  of  the  Association.  This  meeting  was  held 
at  the  library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  on  Tuesday,  the 
23d  of  October,  and  was  duly  organized  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  Abel  L. 
Peirson,  of  Salem,  as  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Henry  I,  Bowditch,  of  Boston, 
as  Secretary.  The  meeting  thus  opened  was  addressed  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren,  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Chairman, — The  death  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Dr.  Harri- 
son, which  we  are  at  this  time  assembled  to  deplore,  was  announced  to 
us  a  few  weeks  since.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  epidemic  cholera, 
which  so  violently  invaded  the  city  of  his  residence,  after  a  protracted 
struggle  against  it,  during  which  he  was  instrumental  in  giving  relief  to 
many  of  his  fellow  citizens.  About  the  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  this  disease,  we  had  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  spoke  in  terms 
showing  he  had  no  apprehension  in  regard  to  himself. 

This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  West  he  was  considered  as  without  a  superior;  had  been 
elevated  to  the  office  of  instructer  in  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica, 
and,  in  1845,  published  a  valuable  work  on  these  subjects.  He  also 
produced  one  of  the  best  reports  that  was  made  to  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1849.  In 
theoretical  opinion,  he  inclined  to  solidism.  But,  while  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  him  on  this  subject,  we  must  admit  that  he  has 
defended  his  position  with  ability,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  check 
the  violence  of  the  current  now  running  in  favor  of  humoral  pathology. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  he  was 
chosen  first  Vice  President  of  that  body,  and  would  no  doubt  have  re- 
ceived the  general  suffrage  as  President  at  the  next  election.  These 
are  some  of  the  considerations  which  entitle  his  memory  to  the  respect- 
ful notice  of  his  professional  brethren.  He  had  also  other  claims,  of  a 
more  general  nature.  While  warm  and  decided  in  discussion,  he  was 
not  dogmatical,  and  gave  an  agreeable  influence  to  all  he  said  by  the 
openness  and  amenity  of  the  manner  in  which  he  said  it.  Another 
title  which  he  has  to  the  respect  of  the  profession  and  the  community, 
is  derived  from  the  noble  manner  in  which  he  contended  against  the 
fatal  epidemic.  Most  of  us  here  present  are  of  opinion,  no  doubt,  that 
we,  who  have  enlisted  in  the  war  against  disease,  must  stand  to  our  post, 
whatever  may  be  the  danger,  and  abide  by  the  resolution  to  sell  our 
lives  as  dearly  as  we  can.  Some,  however,  consider  it  fair,  doubtless, 
that  a  physician,  who  has  labored  through  the  period  of  one  generation, 
should  excuse  himself  from  any  extraordinary  efforts.  Such  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Harrison,  and  he  continued  to  expose  himself  to  the  dis- 
ease till  he  was  destroyed  by  it. 

Called  on,  as  we  are,  by  so  many  circumstances,  to  pay  some  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  virtues  of  our  departed  colleague,  it  will  be  quite  un- 
necessary, I  know,  to  present  any  other  reasons  for  doing  it,  to  this  meet- 
ing. But  I  cannot  pass  over  another  consideration  yet  more  general  in 
its  nature  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned.  Our  country  consists  of  many 
members,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  united  in  sentiment  and  policy.  Every 
year  that  passes  over  our  heads  brings  with  it  new  materials  for  cement- 
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ing  us  together.  One  of  the  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this  object 
is  a  harmony  of  opinion  as  to  our  scientific  institutions,  and  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  improving  the  intellectual  character  of  the  nation.  In 
this  way  a  great  deal  has  been  done  by  professional  and  other  associa- 
tions extended  through  the  country.  Cincinnati,  for  example,  which  we 
formerly  considered  so  remote  from  us,  has,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  become  to  many  of  us  a  neighbor  in 
whose  prosperity  we  feel  an  interest.  The  expression  of  this  interest 
would  naturally  excite  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  profes- 
sion there,  and  thus  serve  to  invigorate  the  growth  of  a  patriotic  sentiment 
of  regard. 

In  order  to  express,  on  our  part,  the  views  which  this  meeting  have 
taken  on  the  subject  which  has  called  them  together,  I  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose the  following  resolutions  : — 

I.  Resolved — That  the  members  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, residing  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  though  personally  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Harrison  but  for  a  short  period,  have  known  him  sufficiently  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  his  loss. 

II.  Resolved — That  the  talents,  amenity  of  manners,  and  persevering 
labors  of  Dr.  Harrison,  both  literary  and  practical,  are  worthy  of  honora- 
ble notice  from  the  medical  profession. 

III.  Resolved — That  the  circumstances  under  which  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  fatal  epidemic  that  has  ravaged  the  country  during  the  past  sea- 
son, entitle  his  memory  to  the  grateful  recollection  of  all  the  friends  of 
humanity  ;  and,  although  we  are  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  la- 
bors, we  join  sincerely  in  the  regrets  occasioned  by  his  untimely  death. 

IV.  Resolved — That  these  proceedings  be  communicated  to  his  friends 
in  Cincinnati,  and  to  the  Medical  College  of  which  he  was  a  Professor  ; 
and  that  they  be  presented  for  publication  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences  and  other  medical  journals. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  likewise 
voted  that  Dr.  Warren's  remarks  should  be  published  with  them. 
The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


SCROFULA  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

|  Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

A  number  of  years  since,  I  was  made  acquainted  with  a  young  man, 
gentlemanly  in  his  external  appearance  and  address,  who  had  unfortu- 
nately contracted  the  habits  of  a  dehauchee,  and  consequently  had  the  dis- 
eases which  are  their  accompaniments.  During  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  he  married  a  very  respectable  young  lady,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children,  who  were  all  afflicted  with  scrofula.  The  circumstance  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  disease  with 
which  they  were  afflicted  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  im- 
moralities of  the  father.  Since  then,  I  have  made  inquiries  of  some  of 
our  best  physicians,  and  they  have  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  such 
was  the  fact.    M.  Louis,  of  Paris,  has  identified  the  tubercles  of  the 
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lungs,  which  he  has  sometimes  found  in  children,  as  being  of  the  same 
character.  Tuberculous  matter  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  axil- 
lary and  mesenteric  glands  of  the  adult.  A  gentleman  who  had  long 
been  afflicted  with  a  dull  and  painful  headache,  and  who  had  applied  to 
many  for  medical  advice,  without  relief,  by  using  the  prescription  of  a 
gentleman  had  the  deep-seated  symptoms  of  scrofula  driven  to  the  sur- 
face, as  the  physician  informed  me.  Had  not  the  malady  been  trans- 
ferred, insanity  might  have  been  the  result.  King's  evil  and  white  swell- 
ing are  considered  but  other  developments  of  the  same  disease  ;  in  fact, 
no  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  its  all-pervading  influence  ;  and,  as 
is  known,  it  may  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  children,  as  Moses  says 
of  sins  in  general,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation — skipped,  perhaps, 
in  one,  and  more  or  less  developed  in  another,  as  circumstances  or  habits 
of  life  may  induce. 

It  has  been  long  known,  that  the  medicines,  which  have  been  most 
effectual  in  some  of  these  complaints,  are  combinations  of  mercury  with 
muriatic  acid  ;  and  that  most  of  the  patent  medicines  that  have  been 
sold  under  the  name  of  sarsaparilla  and  other  extracts,  have  those  articles 
as  their  basis.  A  man  once  lived  with  me,  who  was  afflicted  with  scro- 
fulous affection  from  hip  to  heel  ;  he  had  been  treated  for  his  ailments, 
and  was  partially  healed.  The  skin,  however,  was  inflamed,  and  looked 
as  if  it  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  break  out  in  a  scab.  At  the  time 
I  was  making  some  chloride  of  soda,  which,  in  a  diluted  state,  he  used  as 
a  wash,  and  to  appearance  his  leg  was  restored  to  its  natural  condition. 
That  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  chlorine  was  a  disinfecting 
agent,  acting,  as  I  suppose,  on  chemical  principles,  by  combining  with 
the  noxious  substance,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  thereby  rendering  it 
inert,  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  efficacy  of  the  mercurial  preparations 
might  depend  on  the  chlorine,  by  forming  a  double  decomposition  with 
the  substance  of  the  virus  that  produced  the  bad  condition. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  many  experiments  ;  in  fact, 
only  two,  the  results  of  which  are  here  cited.  I  took  some  tuberculous 
matter  from  the  mesenteric  glands  of  a  person  who  died  of  a  cancerous 
tumor,  and  dividing  it  into  five  parts,  put  them  into  as  many  phials,  to 
which  I  added  diluted  nitric,  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  chloride  soda, 
and  hyd.  potass.  None  seem  to  have  acted  on  it  but  the  muriatic  acid 
and  hyd.  potass.,  the  latter  rather  imperfectly,  the  former  dissolving 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  substance.  The  other  experiment  was  on  matter 
taken  from  a  foetus,  which  I  thought  resembled  tuberculous  matter.  The 
muriatic  acid  had  the  like  effect  on  that ;  the  sulphuric  acid  had  none. 
There  was  not  enough  to  try  more  than  these  two  experiments. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived,  is,  that  if  muriatic  acid,  or 
iodine,  or  their  combinations,  can  be  carried  to  the  seat  of  the  disorder, 
and  if  their  combinations  are  used,  and  are  of  that  character  that  a 
double  decomposition  can  take  place,  a  solution  of  the  tuberculous  mat- 
ter will  be  effected,  which  may  be  carried  off  by  the  absorbents,  re- 
lief thereby  given,  and,  perhaps,  health  restored.  All  this  must  depend, 
however,  on  the  system  not  continuing  to  secrete  or  locate  tuberculous 
matter. 
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As  muriatic  acid  very  readily  dissolves  lime,  and  tuberculous  matter 
being  very  soluble,  may  not  the  action  of  the  combinations  of  mercury 
with  this  acid,  by  being  carried  into  the  circulation  without  being  essen- 
tially decomposed  in  the  stomach,  coming  in  contact  with  the  carbonated 
phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones,  afford  a  case  of  double  decomposition  ? 
and  the  muriatic  acid  combining  with  the  lime,  and  the  carbon  and  phos- 
phoric acid  combining  with  the  mercury,  form  phosphate  of  mercury  ? 
If  so,  the  loosening  of  the  teeth,  and  the  action  of  muriates  on  the 
bones,  may  be  explained.  G.  W.  F.  M. 

Boston,  November,  1849. 


PROCURING  ABORTION. 

[Extracted  from  a  Manuscript  Work  by  Enos  Stevens,  Examining-  Agent  for  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioners  for  the  Prevention  and  Restoration  from  Idiocy.] 

Among  the  240  idiots  described  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  7  seem  to  have  been  made  so  by  their  mothers'  trying 
to  procure  abortion  by  using  very  powerful  drugs.  Although  these  unborn 
children  were  not  thus  quite  killed,  yet  they  were  irrecoverably  stupefied 
and  malformed  to  the  lowest  degrees  of  both  mental  and  animal  idiocy 
and  weakness.  Indeed  these  children  still  remain  glaring,  crawling  and 
howling  personifications  of  crime,  misery,  and  a  long  continued  corrup- 
tion and  death.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  health  of  the  women  was 
ruined  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  they  ever  after  continued  to 
bring  forth  idiots,  malformations  and  invalids.  Yet  one  woman,  the 
mother  of  the  very  lowest  of  these  seven  idiots,  communicated  all  her 
drugs  to  her  unwedlocked  child,  so  that  her  subsequent  children  are  all 
living,  well  and  intelligent. 
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BOSTON,   NOVEMBER   14,  1849. 


Three  Kinds  of  Cod-liver  Oil. — Such  is  the  demand  for  this  compara- 
tively new  article,  as  a  hopeful  remedy  in  pulmonary  diseases,  that  the 
question  is  said  to  be  agitated  among  the  druggists,  where  they  shall  ob- 
tain a  winter's  supply.  When  it  is  recollected  that  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  Boston  daily  prepare  several  barrels,  and  that  there  are  very 
many  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  other  cities,  and  along  the  whole 
northern  coast,  for  aught  we  know,  to  Labrador,  the  quantity  used  by  in- 
valids is  seen  to  be  enormous.  Consumption  is  a  terrific  malady,  which 
annually  carries  ofT  thousands  upon  thousands,  and  physicians  have  been 
obliged  to  confess  their  inability  to  stay  its  melancholy  progress.  Is  it  sur- 
prising, then,  that  an  oil,  which  is  represented,  on  authority  commanding 
respect,  as  a  remedy  that  ameliorates  the  disease,  and  in  many  instances 
actually  prevents  the  development  of  tubercles,  should  be  sought  for  with 
avidity  ?    Dr.  Riofrey,  now  travelling  in  this  country,  has  carried  his  in- 
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vestigations  so  far  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  cod-liver  oil,  as  to  convince 
many  discreet  and  cautious  practitioners,  that  if  there  is  any  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  anything,  in  respect  to  arresting  the  destructive  progress  of 
some  forms  of  consumption,  it  is  this  nauseous  animal  product.  As  we 
have  more  than  once  intimated,  the  quantity  on  sale,  of  the  genuine  kind, 
is  probably  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  therefore  unprincipled  dealers 
and  agents  are  thought  to  be  resorting  to  gross  and  unpardonable  decep- 
tions, by  iodinizing  lard  oil,  and  by  putting  into  requisition  the  livers 
of  any  and  every  fish,  indiscriminately,  that  is  brought  to  the  surface. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  minds  of  the  sick,  particularly,  are 
excited  by  the  desire  to  procure  the  genuine  medicinal  oil,  their  last  ray 
of  hope  sometimes  actually  resting  on  that  alone,  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
of  Philadelphia,  have  re-published  a  small  treatise  on  "  The  three  kinds 
of  cod-liver  oil,  comparatively  considered,  with  reference  to  their  chemical 
and  therapeutic  properties,  by  L.  J.  De  Jongh,  M.D.,  of  the  Hague,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Edward  Cary,  M.D."  Without  attempting  an 
analysis  of  the  work,  we  recommend  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the 
profession,  and  they  can  draw  their  own  conclusions.  It  seems  that  the 
discovery  of  a  principle  denominated  gaduine,  by  Dr.  De  Jongh,  does  not 
satisfactorily  explain  a'l  that  is  mysterious  in  the  effects  of  cod-liver  oil. 
The  impression  seems  to  be  extending,  that  to  the  fattening  properties  of 
the  oil  are  due  all  its  beneficial  influences  on  a  debilitated  or  consump- 
tive patient.  The  three  kinds  of  oil  described  by  Dr.  De  Jongh — the 
pale,  the  light-brown  and  the  dark-brown — are  of  German  manufacture, 
and  probably  unlike  the  different  varieties  in  our  market ;  we  shall  not, 
therefore,  describe  them.  His  general  remarks,  however,  are  valuable. 
Leaving  all  this,  we  will  simply  add  that  the  experience  with  the  new 
remedy  of  those  who  have  opportunities  should  be  immediately  promulgat- 
ed ;  and  we  therefore  invite  the  publication  of  every  observation  or  expe- 
riment that  may  assist  in  determining  its  true  value. 


Medical  Science  in  Canada. — However  much  politicians  of  English  ex- 
traction may  be  disposed  to  underrate  the  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  no  disposition,  by  way  of  retaliation,  to  intimate  that  science,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  languishes  in  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
or  falls  so  much  below  our  own  standard  as  to  command  neither  admira- 
tion nor  esteem.  The  only  persons  of  whom  we  have  much  knowledge, 
as  men  of  scientific  attainments,  in  Canada,  are  physicians — men  distin- 
guished for  all  that  commands  respect  from  those  who  appreciate  an  ele- 
vated, high-minded,  and  conscientious  medical  brotherhood.  A  discourse, 
of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character,  abounding  in  historical  incidents, 
and  biographical  sketches  of  the  men  who  have  figured  prominently  in 
the  medical  history  of  the  Provinces,  by  Joseph  Morrison,  M.D.,  President 
of  the  Quebec  Medical  College,  &c,  of  more  than  thirty  octavo  pages, 
causes  an  increased  interest  in  the  state  of  medicine  and  operative  sur- 
gery among  our  brethren  at  the  North. 

The  leading  native  physicians  of  Lower  Canada,  Drs.  Menard,  Blan- 
chet,  Labrie,  Mercier,  De  Sales,  Laterriere,  Hall,  Holmes,  Perreault,  Tes- 
sier  and  Farques,  have  given  a  character  to  the  profession  in  Canada 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  well  sustained  by  their  successors.  In  no  place 
on  the  Continent  is  the  law  more  vigilant  in  protecting  the  rights  of  those 
who  have  set  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of  society,  to  minister  to  the 
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sick  and  the  dying.  Consequently  quacks  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
there  is  a  general  disposition  in  the  community  to  accord  to  the  cultiva- 
tors of  medical  science  the  privileges  and  dignity  which  are  due  to  that 
branch  of  learning.  One  of  the  best-conducted  medical  periodicals  on  our 
list  of  exchanges,  comes  from  Montreal.  The  medical  literature  of  Cana- 
da requires  no  artificial  assistance  to  give  it  currency.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  concentrated  account,  in  Dr.  Morrison's  discourse,  of  the  past  and 
present  medical  matters  in  and  about  the  walled  city  of  Quebec,  very  little 
would  have  been  known,  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  line,  of  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  what  further  may  be  achieved,  by  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  the  Canadas. 


Leading  Phenomena  of  Cholera. — Within  a  few  days  an  essay  on  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  cholera,  by  Ambrose  Blacklock,  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  British  Government,  has  been  received  from 
Madras,  bearing  the  title  "  The  leading  phenomena  of  Cholera,  with 
plain  suggestions  for  its  better  Treatment  and  Prevention/'  and  written 
at  Guntoor  in  1848.  These  are  the  leading  propositions  of  the  author, 
which  may  lead  to  some  closer  examinations. 

"The  first  alteration  in  the  human  body,  in  the  commencement  of  an 
attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  is  the  formation  of  a  pustular  eruption  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  first  six 
inches  of  the  small  intestine,  near  the  ilio-ccelic  valve.  These  pustules 
are  exceedingly  numerous  and  minute,  though  mostly  visible  to  the  unaid- 
ed eye;  and,  like  other  purulent  deposits,  are  accompanied  at  first  by 
acid  exudations. 

"  The  ganglionic  system  of  the  abdomen,  is,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement,  and,  from  excess  of  action,  resolves  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
of  the  tissues  into  water,  which  passes  ofT  by  the  bowel ;  while  the  spinal 
respiratory  system  is  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  and,  by  its  diminished 
action,  permits  carbon  to  accumulate  in  the  blood  instead  of  eliminating  it, 
as  in  health,  from  the  skin  and  bronchial  surfaces." 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  large  intestine  is  in  a 
state  of  positive  electrical  condition,  through  a  great  part  of  the  disease. 
But  it  is  needless  to  wade  through  forty  pages  of  opinions,  differing  in 
kind,  somewhat,  from  a  hundred  others,  yet  probably  possessing  no  more 
practical  value.  In  the  treatment,  employ  bleeding,  emetics,  enemas,  but 
give  no  brandy.  Epispastics  are  not  needed.  To  allay  thirst  and  vomi- 
tion,  give  water  acidulated  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  just  after  vomiting. 
Opium  is  condemned  point  blank.  He  don't  think  much  of  calomel  either. 
Sulphur  is  the  only  reliable  medicine  with  Mr.  Blacklock.  He  considers 
that  its  use  will  prevent  the  disease;  and  finally,  he  is  as  sanguine  as 
the  Chicago  sulphur-pill  maker,  that,  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  a 
constant  resort  to  sulphur  absolutely  destroys  in  the  system  a  choleroid 
tendency.  Look  back,  however,  upon  the  history  of  cholera  in  India, 
from  whence  this  medical  light  shines  with  such  brilliancy,  and  where 
else  has  the  mortality  by  cholera  been  equalled  ?  Physicians  must  every- 
where confess  that  they  do  not  yet  understand  the  true  character  of  the 
disease.  Only  a  moiety  recover,  out  of  the  millions  who  have  been  attack- 
ed. And  those  who  do  escape,  have  been  saved,  according  to  the  Journals, 
by  the  administration  of  medicines  as  different  in  their  chemical  composi- 
tion and  action  as  possible. 
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Opening  of  the  Medical  Lectures  in  Boston. — A  brilliant  course  is  indi- 
cated the  present  session,  from  the  prospects  at  its  beginning.  The  intro- 
ductory lecture,  last  week,  by  the  newly-elected  professor  of  surgery,  is 
spoken  of,  by  gentlemen  present,  as  being  exceedingly  appropriate. 
Several  of  the  faculty  are  young  and  ardent,  and  have  every  thing  to  gain 
by  their  efforts.  They  have  an  opportunity,  which  they  surely  will  not 
neglect,  not  only  of  sustaining  the  high  professional  reputation  of  the 
school,  but  of  increasing  it  as  well  as  their  own  personal  influence  and 
fame.    They  have,  individually,  our  best  wishes. 


Boston  Dispensary. — For  the  year  1849-50,  the  following  gentlemen 
have  received  appointments. 

Consulting  Physicians — S.  D.  Tovvnsend,  Jacob  Bigelow. 

Visiting  Physicians — Robert  Greer,  Wards  1  and  3,  Sigourney  Place, 
272  Hanover  street.  Edward  B.  Moore,  Ward  2,  133  Hanover  street. 
Francis  Minot,  Wards  4,  5,  6,  120  Charles  street.  Henry  W.  Williams, 
Ward  7,  10  Essex  street.  Geo.  F.  Bigelow,  Ward  8,  425  Washington 
street.  E.  A.  W.  Harlow,  Ward  9,  97  Essex  street.  John  C.  Sharp, 
Ward  10,  8  Kneeland  street.  John  C.  Dalton,  Ward  11,  Northern  Dis- 
trict, 20  Kingston  street.  Luther  Parks,  Jr.,  Ward  11,  Southern  District, 
Suffolk  street.  John  W.  Hinckley,  East  Boston.  5  Maverick  Block,  oppo- 
site Blackstone  Square. 

Apothecaries — Charles  K.  Whipple,  109  Washington  street.  Charles 
Mead,  100  Turnpike  street,  South  Boston.  James  Kidder,  Jr.,  Maverick 
Square,  East  Boston. 


Bills  of  Mortality. — These  bills  were  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  ever  since  the  year  1603  have  been  published  by  authority 
in  London.  In  this  respect  the  English  metropolis  stands  alone;  no  weekly 
tables  of  the  causes  of  the  death  of  every  inhabitant  are  published  in  the 
capital  of  any  other  European  state.  Various  motives  for  the  measure 
have  been  assigned;  but  the  fact  of  continuous  publication,  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  appearance  of  newspapers  and  gazettes,  is  remarkable  and 
characteristic.  The  parish  clerks  of  London,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  plague  was  at  its  height,  counted  the  deaths  and  recorded  their 
supposed  causes  ;  and  the  citizen,  when  the  death-cart  traversed  the  streets, 
anxiously  studied  the  bill,  surrounded  by  its  gloomy  symbolical  border, 
announcing  8,297  deaths  in  a  week,  out  of  a  population  of  600,000. — Lon- 
don Lancet. 


College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. — The 
Rock  Island  Medical  School  has  been  re-organized  under  this  title,  and  the 
school  has  been  transferred  to  Davenport,  on  the  Iowa  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, directly  opposite  to  Rock  Island.  The  regular  course  commences  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  the  term  will  consist  of  16  weeks.-— 
Med.  News. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Hubbard  has  been  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Maine. — A  lady  of  Stoneham,  seven  miles  from  Boston,  had 
three  daughters  at  one  birth,  a  few  weeks  since.  In  Havana  there  is  a  na- 
tive female  of  Guanahacoa,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  who  is  116  years 
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old  ! — The  oldest  man  in  France,.  M.  Jean  Bapliste  Robillnrd,  died  Oct.  1, 
at  Fontenny,  near  Paris,  nt  the  age  of  113  years,  4  months  and  2  days. 
He  was  born  in  June,  1736.  Robillard  retained  the  use  of  his  faculties 
till  the  last  moment. — A  Miss  Gleason,  of  the  Glen-Haven  Water  Curing 
Establishment,  Mrs.  Davis,  of  Mt.  Morris,  and  a  Miss  Taylor,  of  Buffalo, 
are  said  to  have  asked  permission  to  attend  medical  lectures  in  Buffalo,  the 
ensuing  winter. — The  expenses  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the 
past  official  year,  were  $35,110  23  ;  and  the  income,  from  board  of  patients, 
$35,825  00;  giving  an  income,  beyond  alt  outgoes,  of  $714  77— which  far 
excels  the  Massachusetts  institutions  in  point  of  economy. — About  180 
tons  of  ivory  are  used  in  Sheffield  (England)  annually.  It  is  supposed 
that  18,000  elephants  are  killed  annually  to  make  up  the  supply. — Small- 
pox has  become  formidable  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  latter  city  is  fining  up  a  hospital  for  those  who  have  it. — 
Sylvia  Tony,  a  native  of  Africa,  died  at  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  aged  112 
years.  Her  vision  was  unimpaired.  Her  youngest  daughter  lived  with 
her,  at  the  age  of  87. — Smallpox  exists  in  the  northerly  part  of  Lunen- 
burg, Mass.  Cases  also  are  under  treatment  near  Providence,  R.  I. — Dr. 
Harveyi  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  is  lecturing  on  Botany  before  the' 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. —  Dr.  Traschel,  of  Berlin,  has  become  the  edi- 
tor of  Weigman's  Archives,  a  zoological  journal  of  the  first  rank  in  Europe. 
— The  deaths  of  only  18  Americans  were  reported  in  Boston  last  week.  — 
A  large  subscription  has  been  collected  in  England  for  establishing  a  testi- 
monial of  esteem  for  the  late  Prof.  Samuel  Cooper. — The  total  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, was  5,733;  from  June  17th  to  September  25th,  12,266.  At  the  last 
date  it  was  very  generally  on  the  decrease. 


Register  of  Cases  in  which  Ether  was  employed  at  Mortons  Letheon  Dental 
Establishment,  19  Tremont  Row,  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  10,  1849. 


Sex. 


Male. 
Female. 


Age 


Operation. 


Ext.  milk  tooth. 
8  roots  extract. 
1  tooth  extract. 


Male,    i  10  15 


filled, 
extract. 


Ether. 

Ethe- 
rized 
in. 

Dura- 
tion. 

Temperament. 

Pulse. 

Remarks. 

1  oz. 

3 

1 

n 

I 

Ik  m. 

H 

3 
3 
2 

1  m. 
3 
3 
1 
10 
1 

Nerv.  sanguine. 
Lymphatic. 
Nervous. 

Lymphatic. 
Sanguine. 

Regular 
Quick'd 
70-60 
Regular 

Quick'd 

Delightful  dreams 
Bad  taste 
Scrm'd  but  insen. 
Perfectly  quiet. 
Consc.  but  insens. 

Erratum. — In  last  week's  Journal,  p.  281,  in  the  account  of  the  accident  to  Lieut.  S.,  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  an  error  occurred,  which,  in  justice  to  that  officer,  whom  the  writer  truly  represents 
as  "  brave  and  meritorious,"  should  be  corrected.  The  account  represents  him  and  his  men> 
during  the  late  war  in  Mexico,  as  having  "  taken  to  a  most  friendly  chapparal,"  while  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  ;  whereas  it  was  the  latter,  who,  although  three  times  outnumbering  the  force  of 
Lieut.  S.,  availed  themselves  of  this  resort,  but  were  quickly  and  gallantly  dislodged  and  captured. 


Died, — At  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hooker.  82. — At  Dresden,  Ludwig  Frederick  Wil- 
helm  August  Shubeck,  M.D. — a  learned  writer  on  acoustics,  optics,  and  professor  of  natural  philo- 
sophy at  Leipsic. — At  Jena,  Dr.  Johann  Walfguag  Dobereiner,  a  very  distinguished  chemist. 


Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Nov.  10th,  54  — Males,  34 — > 
females,  20.  Disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — disease  of  the  brain,  3 — 
consumption,  9 — convulsions,  1 — cholera  morbus,  1 — cholera  infantum,  1 — croup,  2 — drowned,  1 
— dysentery,  1 — diarrhoea,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  2 — erysipelas,  1 — typhus  fever,  4 — scarlet  fever, 
1 — lung  fever,  2 — typhoid  fever,  3 — intemperance,  1 — infantile  diseases,  4 — inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  5 — marasmus,  2 — old  age,  1 — phlegmasia  dolens,  1 — disease  of  the  stomach,  1 — syphilis,  1 
— teething,  2 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  27— between  5  and  20  years,  A — between  20  and  40  years,  15 — between  40 
and  60  years,  4 — over  60  years,  4.    Americans,  18  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  36. 
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Carbonate  of  Soda  as  an  Antidote  to  the  Cholera  Poison. — The  follow- 
ing- letter  from  Dr.  Maxwell,  in  China,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Wash- 
ington, is  copied  from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner. 

Hydra-bad,  Dechan,  August  25th,  1849. 

Sir, — I  do  myself  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  for  the  information 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the 
important  fact  which  I  have  just  ascertained  in  the  treatment  of  cholera, 
viz.,  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  speedy  and  effectual  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  that  disease. 

I  give  it  immediately  when  a  case  of  cholera  is  brought,  in  doses  of  a 
teaspoonful  dissolved  in  gruel  or  water,  and  drank  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  drink  it. 

It  allays  the  pain  and  burning  of  stomach,  produces  sleep,  and  restores 
the  heat  of  skin  and  pulse  in  a  very  short  time. 

If  it  should  be  vomited,  I  immediately  repeat  it  with  a  little  laudanum, 
and  a  full  dose  of  oil,  so  as  to  cause  the  antidote  to  pass  down  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  the  poison  in  the  small  intestines. 

When  any  portion  of  the  oil  and  antidote  is  passed  in  the  evacuations, 
convalescence  will  be  found  to  have  already  commenced,  the  patient  will 
presently  pass  urine,  and  then  be  out  of  all  danger. 

I  continue  the  antidote  morning  and  evening  (if  necessary),  and  reduc- 
ing the  dose. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  details,  which  will  appear  hereafter. 

By  thus  addressing  the  head  of  such  an  extensive  empire,  I  make  sure 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  antidote  will  be  speedily  transported  through  its 
vast  extent,  instead  of  being  left  to  chance  to  work  its  way  up  against  the 
stream. 

Besides,  I  am  only  performing  what  I  consider  a  duty,  at  a  time  when 
the  epidemic  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 

And,  with  the  greatest  respect,  I  remain  your  most  obedient  and  obliged 
servant,  N.  E.  Maxwell,  M.D.,  Surg.  3d  Lt.  Cavalry. 

On  Opium  and  the  Meconates,  as  Antidotes  to  Corrosive  Sublimate — M. 
Allchin  suggests  that  the  antidotal  properties  of  the  above,  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  corrosive  sublimate,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  formation  of  inso- 
luble mercurial  compounds,  with  the  coloring  matter  and  resin  of  opium, 
and  to  the  sedative  action  of  the  drug  on  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
mercurial  poison. — Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale. 

Statistics  of  Insanity. — Dr.  Rubio,  chief  physician  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  has  published  the  following  statistics  of  insanity-' — 

In  Scotland  the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  sane,  is  1  in  417;  Can- 
ton of  Geneva,  1  in  446;  Norway,  1  in  550;  Belgium,  1  in  816;  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  1  in  700  ;  Prussia,  1  in  1000;  Holland,  1  in  1230  ;  Spain, 
1  in  1667;  France,  1  in  1733;  Ireland,  1  in  2125;  Italy,  1  in  3698; 
Piedmont,  1  in  5818.  In  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  the  proportion  of 
female  lunatics  is  greater  than  of  males.  The  reverse  obtains  in  England, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Italy,  Piedmont,  and  Spain. — London  Medical  Gaz. 
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During  the  period  of  the  war  in  which  this  country  was  involved  for 
many  years,  an  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  in  the  service  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  practically 
to  investigate  every  circumstance  connected  with  injuries  to  limbs,  which 
might  render  amputation  necessary  ;  and  many  of  them  have  added 
much  to  the  science  of  surgery,  by  communicating  to  the  profession 
generally  the  results  of  the  observations  derived  from  their  peculiar 
occupation. 

The  peaceable  state  of  Europe  for  nearly  thirty  years  has,  however, 
not  only  removed  this  source  of  inquiry  and  improvement  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  local  injuries,  but  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  has  even 
tended  to  throw  into  oblivion  the  numerous  recorded  facts  which  had 
been  accumulated. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  subject  has  lost 
neither  its  interest  nor  importance ;  for  the  rapid  extension  of  machinery 
has  given  rise,  of  late,  to  many  and  frightful  accidents,  in  which  the  in- 
juries that  have  been  suffered,  though  differing  in  their  causes,  are  so 
similar  in  nature,  to  those  occurring  in  military  service,  as  no  less  to  re- 
quire the  utmost  caution  in  deciding  the  question  of  immediate  amputa- 
tion ;  and  in  no  class  of  accidents  is  this  caution  more  especially  requisite 
than  in  those  which  happen  upon  railways. 

The  removal  of  limbs  by  amputation  seems  first  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  observing  the  process  by  which  nature  spontaneously  separates 
a  dead  from  a  living  part  in  the  human  body  ;  the  progressive  steps 
of  which  are  so  obvious  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  quickly 
performing  by  art  what  nature  can  only  effect  slowly  :  thus  diminishing 
the  period  of  suffering  of  the  patient,  by  removing  the  source  of  protract- 
ed constitutional  irritation. 

At  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  amputation,  the  incisions  were 
made  only  through  the  mortified  parts,  leaving  a  dead  portion  still  to  be 
separated  by  nature  ;  the  means  of  checking  haemorrhage  not  then  being 
understood.  Galen,  in  cases  of  mortification  in  which  a  joint  was  im- 
plicated, recommended  amputation  through  the  articulation,  in  preference 
16 
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to  the  removal  of  the  limb  in  the  continuity  of  the  hone  ;  but  still  ad- 
vised that  a  portion  of  the  gangrene  should  always  be  left,  either  to  be 
separated  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  or  to  be  destroyed  by  actual  cautery, 
as  circumstances  might  dictate.  This  practice  was  adopted  by  the  sur- 
geons of  his  period  with  but  very  little  variety  in  treatment,  varying  only 
as  to  the  quantity  of  the  dead  part  which  was  to  be  left,  and  the  kind 
of  escharotic  to  be  employed  in  assisting  the  ultimate  separation. 

This  practice,  in  the  infancy  of  operative  surgery,  although  followed  to 
a  great  extent,  was  not  universally  employed  ;  for  the  Arabian  surgeons 
deprecated  the  practice,  and  invariably  left  the  gangrenous  part  to  be 
separated  by  nature's  efforts  only.  Until  the  fourteenth  century,  no  am- 
putations were  performed  through  living  tissues  ;  and  the  only  differences 
of  practice  in  cases  of  mortification,  were  as  to  the  means  employed  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  gangrene.  At  this  period  the  invention  of 
gun-powder  produced  a  new  epoch  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  severe 
local  injuries,  and  surgeons  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  ampu- 
tation of  shattered  limbs  through  living  parts  ;  hence  arose  the  invention 
of  applying  a  ligature  upon  divided  arteries.  The  spontaneous  oblitera- 
tion of  the  bloodvessels  after  gun-shot  wounds,  probably  led  the  surgeons 
of  that  period  to  anticipate  the  permanent  obliteration  of  an  artery  from 
the  application  of  a  ligature  ;  and  Ambrose  Pare  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  recommended  the  amputation  of  living  parts,  having  con- 
fidence in  the  efficacy  of  the  ligature  to  check  bleeding.  This  mode 
of  procedure,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  on  the  first  introduction  of 
any  discovery,  met  with  great  opposition,  and  every  obstacle  was  offered 
to  its  employment  which  ignorance  and  envy  could  suggest.  Nothing, 
however,  could  check  an  improvement  so  scientific  and  practically  useful, 
and  the  employment  of  the  ligature  became  universal.  But  still,  even 
with  this  advantage,  without  the  use  of  the  tourniquet  amputation  must 
have  been  a  very  dangerous  and  tedious  operation,  as  the  vessels  must 
have  been  cut  through  before  the  ligature  could  be  applied,  and  without 
any  means  being  employed  to  stop  the  bleeding  during  their  application  : 
and,  therefore,  each  vessel  must  have  been  tied  as  soon  as  divided. 
There  seems  to  have  been  but  little  improvement  in  the  method  of  am- 
putating from  this  period  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  some  rough  attempts  were  made  by  a  general  compression  around 
the  limb,  previous  to  submitting  the  patient  to  amputation  ;  but  whether 
with  the  view  of  benumbing  the  limb,  or  checking  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  does  not  seem  very  clear.  M.  Morell,  a  French  surgeon,  seemed, 
however,  to  take  a  hint  from  this  plan,  and  evidently  employed  an  appara- 
tus for  the  express  purpose  of  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  during  the  incisions 
through  living  parts ;  his  contrivance  was,  however,  so  rough  and  com- 
plicated as  to  render  it  scarcely  applicable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  employed.  M.  Petit  at  once,  however,  saw  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  by  a  modification  of  this  instrument,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  tourniquet.  From  that  time  every  instrument 
essential  to  amputation  may  be  said  to  be  known  ;  surgeons  having  now 
acquired  the  means  of  preventing  bleeding  during  the  operation  by  the 
use  of  the  tourniquet ;  and  after  it,  by  the  application  of  the  ligature. 
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These  facilities  were,  however,  at  first  productive  of  harm,  from  the  fre- 
quent recourse  which  was  had  to  the  removal  of  limbs  in  cases  where 
it  was  not  warrantable  ;  and  many  a  patient  became  the  subject  of  muti- 
lation, from  the  safely  which  the  newly-invented  mechanical  means 
afforded  in  the  operation  of  amputation.  The  surgeons  of  that  period, 
led  away  by  the  novelty,  and  too  eager  for  the  eclat  of  the  operation, 
lost  sight  of  the  more  important  object  of  saving  the  limb  by  the  applica- 
tion of  such  medical  means  as  were  likely  to  assist  nature  in  the  process 
of  restoration  ;  and  much  mischief  arose  from  the  abuse  of  a  practice, 
which,  if  it  had  been  only  judiciously  employed,  must  have  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  surgery.  Soon,  however, 
surgeons  began  to  reflect  upon  the  impropriety  of  these  frequent  mutila- 
tions to  which  patients  were  submitted ;  and  an  opposite  party  arose, 
who  espoused  the  practice  of  attempting  to  save  every  limb.  Le 
Dran  of  France,  and  Bromfield  of  our  country,  published  on  this  subject, 
and  both  equally  condemned  the  frequent  recourse  that  was  had  to  am- 
putation ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  considered,  even  at  the  present  day, 
that,  in  their  laudable  attempts  to  check  the  needless  sacrifice  of  limbs, 
they  committed  nearly  an  equal  error,  in  too  frequently  leaving  severe 
local  injuries  to  the  protracted  efforts  of  nature ;  although  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  many  cases  of  restoration,  both  of  limbs  and  health, 
are  recorded,  in  which  the  opposite  party  would  have  amputated. 

This  controversy  could  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  be  fairly  set- 
tled by  these  opposing  parties  during  the  heat  of  their  argument,  but  yet 
much  benefit  was  derived  from  their  difference  of  opinion,  as  they  showed 
that  their  respective  plans  were  equally  applicable,  under  particular  circum- 
stances ;  and  that,  in  the  one  case,  it  was  as  right  to  attempt  to  save, 
as,  in  the  other,  it  might  be  judicious  to  remove,  the  affected  limb. 
Hence  arose  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  amputation  ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  surgeons  recommended  a  middle  course  to  be  pursued,  point- 
ing out,  at  the  same  time,  the  various  circumstances  which  were  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  before  either  the  one  plan  or  the  other  could 
be  safely  adopted  ;  and  various  treatises,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  were  written,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  practice  was  to  be  regulated. 

Amputation  may  be  rendered  necessary  from  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, arising  either  from  disease,  or  the  accidental  mutilation  of  a 
limb  demanding  the  removal  of  the  injured  part  for  the  preservation 
of  the  sufferer  ;  and  whenever  the  power  of  medicine  is  insufficient  to 
remove  the  disease  upon  which  the  local  deterioration  is  dependent, 
or  the  constitution  is  incapable  of  keeping  up  the  vital  action  in  case  of 
severe  mechanical  injury,  the  operation  of  amputating  the  part  will 
always  be  resorted  to,  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  just  to  sacrifice  a  part 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

The  formidable  nature  of  the  operation  of  amputation,  the  great 
pain  and  danger  more  or  less  inseparable  from  it,  and  the  circumstance 
of  its  leaving  the  patient  mutilated  and  crippled  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  render  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  decision  of  the  sur- 
geon should  be  formed  upon  the  strictest  investigation  ;  but  nevertheless, 
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it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  limb  ought  to  be  at 
once  amputated,  from  fear  of  the  constitution  giving  way  under  the  con- 
tinued irritation  from  the  protracted  period  necessary  for  the  cure,  or 
whether  a  certain  amount  of  risk  ought  to  be  incurred  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  limb,  the  surgeon  trusting  to  medical  treatment  to  support  the 
constitutional  powers  through  the  severe  calls  made  upon  them  in  the 
progress  of  the  reparation.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  disease 
or  injury,  the  peculiarities  of  the  structures  implicated,  the  age,  sex,  and 
condition  in  life  of  the  patient,  the  temperament,  locality  of  his  abode,  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  internal  organs,  and  his  idiosyncrasy,  must 
all  be  closely  considered,  and  upon  this  investigation  the  practitioner  will 
decide  either  upon  the  advisability  of  at  once  removing  the  limb,  or  upon 
leaving  it  to  the  restorative  efforts  of  nature.  Not  that  it  is  an  easy  task 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  probable  powers  of  the  constitution 
to  effect  reparation,  or  the  liability  of  the  health  to  fail  during  a  length- 
ened period  of  disease  and  suffering  ;  for  frequently,  so  closely  do  the 
chances  bear  between  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  advance,  and  that 
of  the  constitution  to  repel  its  attacks,  that  conflicting  medical  opinions 
often  serve  to  increase  the  difficulty,  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when 
delay  may  lead  to  a  change  of  symptoms  which  would  entirely  preclude 
the  possibility  of  ever  after  resorting  to  the  operation  ;  and  the  danger 
occurring  from  such  indecision  applies  equally  to  disease  and  accidental 
injury. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however  severe  the  local  injury  or  vio- 
lent the  disease,  that  immediate  amputation  can  always  be  performed,  for 
there  may  be  concomitant  circumstances  that  would  render  such  prac- 
tice inadmissible.  For  instance,  in  case  of  severe  local  injury,  the  ner- 
vous system  may  have  received  so  severe  a  shock  as  to  have  produced 
that  condition  termed  collapse,  or  in  disease  the  vital  powers  may  have 
been  much  reduced.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  re- 
action, and  in  the  second  for  the  renovation  of  health,  before  the  patient 
could  be  subjected  to  the  operation.  It  is,  however,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, always  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  injury  which 
would  render  immediate  amputation  necessary  ;  for  an  accident  which 
in  a  robust  constitution  would  perhaps  undergo  cure  with  but  little 
functional  disturbance,  may,  in  a  person  of  weak  powers  and  irritable 
temperament,  produce  so  much  general  derangement  that  it  would  be 
most  injudicious  to  attempt  to  save  the  limb  at  the  risk  of  the  life  of  the 
patient.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  cases 
of  fracture  attended  with  comminution  of  bone,  laceration  of  soft  parts, 
tearing  through  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  and  the  laying  open  of  large 
joints,  amputation  should  immediately  be  had  recourse  to,  unless  there  be 
some  concomitant  circumstance  to  prevent  it.  Collapse  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  delay  in  the  performance  of  amputation  after  severe  accidents, 
and  the  surgeon  should  never  think  of  operating  until  after  re-action 
has  taken  place.  It  is  true  collapse  may  continue  through  several  hours, 
and  indeed  stimuli  may  be  required  to  establish  the  re-action  ;  the  delay 
caused  by  the  prostration  of  the  patient  is  not,  however,  so  dangerous 
as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  be,  for  during  the  period  of  the  collapse 
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neither  constitutional  nor  local  irritation  are  induced,  so  that  the  quies- 
cent state  of  the  patient  enables  the  surgeon  to  wait  until  the  vital 
powers  are  somewhat  restored,  and  then  the  operation  may  be  perform- 
ed with  as  much  prospect  of  success  as  if  under  different  circumstances 
the  limb  had  been  removed  immediately  after  the  accident.  If,  how- 
ever, the  injury  be  unattended  with  collapse,  I  believe  that  the  amputa- 
tion may  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  necessity  for  that 
step  has  been  decided  on.  Amputation  may  become  necessary  in  case 
of  distortion  arising  either  from  accident,  disease  or  congenital  malforma- 
tion ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  limb  being  unfitted  for  its  own  natural 
functions,  but  from  its  proving  an  impediment  to  the  performance  of 
other  duties  essential  to  the  common  occupations  of  life.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  consider  a  surgeon  bound  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
the  sufferer,  to  remove  an  inconvenience  of  such  a  permanent  character; 
unless,  indeed,  there  be  something  in  the  state  of  the  patient's  health 
to  forbid  the  performance  of  the  operation.  In  some  rare  cases  even 
slight  local  injuries  lead  to  the  necessity  for  amputation,  on  account  of 
their  inducing  so  high  a  degree  of  morbid  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of  the 
injured  limb,  as  to  leave  no  alternative  but  its  removal.  Secondary  am- 
putation is  sometimes  obliged  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  consequence  of  the 
truncated  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  stump  becoming  affected  with 
a  peculiar  morbid  enlargement,  attended  with  such  acute  suffering  as  to 
lead  to  the  necessity  either  of  their  extirpation  or  of  a  portion  of  the 
stump  being  removed.  I  have  seen  in  the  practice  of  others,  and  have 
myself  adopted,  both  these  methods,  but  prefer  the  latter,  not  only  be- 
cause the  removal  of  the  diseased  nerves  is  much  more  painful  than  the 
amputation  of  the  stump,  but  also  because  the  former  operation  is  fre- 
quently unsuccessful  in  consequence  of  the  diseased  nerves  setting  up 
the  same  morbid  action  after  the  sensitive  bulbous  extremity  has  been 
removed.  1  remember  the  case  of  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  whose  leg 
had  been  amputated,  but  who  was  never  free  from  suffering  after  the 
operation.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  cut  down  upon  the  sciatic  nerves,  and 
removed  the  sensitive  tumor  that  had  been  formed  ;  but  the  operation 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  excruciating  pain  it 
caused  the  patient,  and  after  all  it  proved  useless,  for  in  a  few  weeks  the 
pain  returned  as  violently  as  ever,  and  the  stump  was  obliged  to  be  am- 
putated close  to  the  hip-joint ;  this  operation  proved,  I  believe,  successful 
in  removing  the  nervous  pains.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the 
secondary  amputation  is  productive  of  any  benefit.  The  following  is  a 
case  in  which  it  was  unsuccessfully  employed  : — A  young  woman  was 
admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  with  injury  to  the  wrist-joint,  which 
subsequently  rendered  amputation  of  the  fore-arm  necessary.  Soon 
after  the  operation  she  began  to  complain  of  excessive  pain  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stump,  the  pain  being  felt  in  two  defined  spots  ;  the 
slightest  pressure  upon  the  parts  of  the  surface  answering  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  incised  ends  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  nerves,  produced  the 
most  intense  agony,  threatening  an  epileptic  fit.  The  late  Mr.  Tyrrell 
recommended  a  secondary  amputation  below  the  elbow  :  the  operation 
was  accordingly  performed,  and  for  some  time  there  appeared  every  pro- 
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spect  of  a  permanent  cure  ;  but  in  about  three  months  the  pain  return- 
ed with  its  former  seventy,  and  amputation  above  the  elbow  was  obliged 
to  be  had  recourse  to,  and  was,  I  believe,  performed  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital. The  neuralgic  affection  still,  however,  returned,  and  she  came 
into  Guy's  Hospital  under  my  care.  As  it  appeared  that  so  little  could 
be  expected  from  surgical  operation,  every  remedy  that  could  be  thought 
of  was  assiduously  employed,  but  the  patient  was  very  desirous  that  a 
fourth  amputation  should  be  tried  ;  and  ultimately  I  removed  the  stump 
at  the  shoulder-joint.  To  my  great  surprise  and  satisfaction,  from  this 
time  the  pain  entirely  left  her  ;  and  1  know  that  in  six  years  afterwards 
she  had  not  had  the  slightest  return  of  it. 

[To  be  continued.] 


H  M  M  OR  RH A  G I A    FROM   THE    LUNGS — TREATMENT,    DEATH,  AND 
POST-MORTEM    EXAMINATION,  IN   THE  CASE  OF  THE 
LATE  DR.  JAMES  A.  HOUSTON. 

BY  A.  C.  CASTLE,  M.D.,  NEW  YOUK. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  formidable  character  of,  and  the  peculiarities  ever  attending,  thoracic 
and  pulmonary  complaints,  and  affections  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  have 
ever  presented  themselves,  from  the  days  of  Paracelsus,  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  against  a  successful  termination  of  the  treatment  of  these  complaints. 
They  have  also  been  the  fruitful  source,  the  matrix,  as  it  were,  for  the 
super-induction,  vivifying  and  nourishment,  of  all  sorts  of  theories  that 
"  consumption  can  be  cured,"  and  of  those  disgraceful  quackeries  which 
cupidity  crowds  into  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  with  statements, 
accompanied  by  affidavits,  of  wonderful  cures  of  long-standing  coughs, 
spittings  of  blood,  haemorrhages,  "  consumption  "  !  and  all  their  kindred 
disorders.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  pathological  theories  of  physicians,  and 
the  different  modes  of  treatment  practised  by  them.  Neither  is  it  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  notice  modern  improvements,  and  the  modern  mechani- 
cal appliances  !  invented  and  brought  into  requisition  for  the  cure  of 
diseased  organs  of  respiration.  The  incontrovertible  fact  presents  itself, 
as  plain  and  as  palpable  as  is  the  sun's  glory  at  meridian,  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  hereditary  predisposition,  constitutional  diathesis,  pecu- 
liarities in  temperaments,  occupation,  daily  habits,  and  general  mode  of 
life,  we  must  decide  how  or  in  what  manner  we  shall  meet  and  combat 
an  enemy  that  is  ever  on  the  alert,  one  that  never  tires,  and  is  forever 
sapping  and  destroying  the  foundations  of  the  citadel  of  life.  The 
motto  adopted  by  Dr.  Dixon,  on  his  periodical,  deserves  noting.  "  Na- 
ture is  ever  busy  by  the  silent  operations  of  her  own  forces,  endeavor- 
ing to  overcome  and  cure  disease.  Her  medicines  are  air,  food,  water, 
sleep.  Their  use  is  directed  by  instinct.  And  that  man  is  most  worthy 
the  name  of  physician,  who  most  reveres  her  unerring  laws." 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  few  preliminary,  but  somewhat  irre- 
levant, remarks,  in  consequence  of  certain  articles  having  appeared  in 
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several  numbers  of  the  New  York  "  Sunday  Press  "  ;  one  of  which,  in 
particular,  has  excited  considerable  attention,  by  its  reflections  and  ani- 
madversions, in  no  measured,  and  not  very  unmistakable  terms,  upon  the 
treatment  and  lamentable  death  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  A.  Houston. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  attending  and  consulting  physicians,  having 
been  invited  and  added  to  their  council,  on  the  occasion  of  my  late 
esteemed  friend's  illness,  I  am  enabled  to  place  before  the  world  the 
simple  facts,  as  they  severally  presented  themselves  in  this  case.  I  do 
so  from  a  sense  of  justice  due  to,  not  doubting  the  approbation  it  will 
meet  from,  those  eminent  gentlemen  who  attended  Dr.  Houston  durincr 
the  few  days  of  his  fatal  sickness  ;  and  who,  uniting  with  their  profes- 
sional ties,  their  respect  and  consideration,  graced  them  also  with  the 
sacred  halo  of  friendship  !  On  my  part,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary that  I  should  make  any  comments,  either  upon  the  case  or  its 
treatment,  further  than  simple  details.  It  presents  in  itself  interesting 
facts,  which  speak  for  themselves  ;  instructive  from  certain  phenomena 
present,  and  the  illustrations  of  ante  and  post-mortem  examinations. 
Proceeding,  then,  with  the  case  : 

Dr.  James  Alexander  Houston,  set.  30  ;  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  of  ner- 
vo-sanguineous  temperament,  and  of  lymphatic  or  strumous  diathesis. 
His  constitutional  temperament,  by  a  casual  observer,  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  sero-lymphatic.  His  physical  appearance  was  tall  in 
stature,  spare  in  body,  but  of  graceful  form  ;  fair  complexion,  auburn- 
colored  hair,  and  light  bluish-gray  eyes  ;  his  fingers  and  toes  long  and 
tapering,  with  filbert-shaped  nails.  His  teeth-denoted  his  descent  from 
vigorous  progenitors,  although,  in  his  own  individual  case,  they  exempli- 
fied the  strumous  diathesis.  His  tout  ensemble  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast, by  the  side  of  his  brother's  nervous  power,  well-knitted  frame,  and 
faculty  of  endurance — he  having,  with  that  noble  band  of  heroes,  fought 
throughout  the  Mexican  War,  and  accompanied  the  brave  General 
Kearny's  great  undertaking  across  the  wilderness  of  this  vast  Continent. 
Mentally,  Dr.  Houston  was  what  is  termed  "  nervous,"  excitable,  or 
irritable  ;  upon  the  impulse  of  a  moment's  notice,  ready  to  perform  the 
greatest  action,  or,  from  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  shrink  from  it  in  terror. 
When,  upon  such  occasions,  he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
depressing  passion  fear,  his  eye-lids,  lips,  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
would  turn  to  a  deep  purplish  hue,  with  general  coldness  and  pallor  of  the 
skin.  As  time  diminished  the  calendar  of  the  months  towards  that  of 
September,  a  fearful  restlessness  and  nervous  excitability  or  depression 
have  for  many  years  produced  very  peculiar  influences,  and  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  and  system,  which  presents  one  of  those  extraordinary 
medical  facts,  of  which  we  occasionally  hear.  He  had  a  fearful  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  die  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  excite  any  wonder  that  the  doctor  now,  with  a  dread 
of  choleraic  atmosphere,  and  with  such  feelings,  depressions  and  horrors, 
should  have  sought  in  the  whirl,  turmoil,  and  excitements  of  pleasure,  to 
overcome  and  remove  these  dreadful  incubi  of  terrors. 

1  may  here  be  permitted  to  digress,  by  stating  a  previous  occurrence. 
It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pre-supposed  fatal  date,  two  years  since, 
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that  the  doctor,  having  scarcely  left  rny  house,  immediately  returned, 
greatly  agitated.  With  considerable  difficulty  I  conveyed  him  into  my 
office.  He  clenched  me  within  his  embrace  almost  with  "  a  death's 
grip."  Gasping  for  breath,  he  presented  all  the  appearance  of  the  worst 
state  of  the  blue  collapse  in  Asiatic  cholera.  I  shook  his  body,  chafed 
his  limbs,  dashed  cold  water  upon  his  face  and  chest,  till  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  respiration  were  partially  re-established.  1  then  pour- 
ed down  his  throat  a  tumblerful  of  warm  brandy.  He  sank  into  a 
profound  sleep,  with  profuse  perspiration,  and  awoke  to  his  usual  health 
and  spirits.  He  afterwards  suffered  from  several  similar,  but  less  intense, 
attacks. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, his  beverages  were  free  and  his  diet  liberal.  He  was  sojourning 
with  his  family  and  some  friends  at  Bath,  a  neighboring  sea-bathing 
resort.  He  here  contracted  a  cold,  of  the  sub-acute  character,  which 
settled  on  his  lungs.  His  long  habitual,  phthisical,  guttural  hems  were 
converted  into  a  bona  fide  cough,  superinducing  expectoration  of  mucus 
slightly  tinged  with  blood.  He  immediately  returned  to  the  city,  and 
for  several  days  attended  to  his  usual  business.  Meeting  with  his  old 
friend,  Dr.  R.  D.,  an  eminent  practitioner,  he  was  cautioned  to  attend 
to  the  affection  whilst  in  its  incipient  state.  He  appointed  to  meet  Dr. 
D.  the  same  evening,  which  he  most  unfortunately  neglected  to  do. 
At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  4th,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  ejected  from  the  lungs  about  twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood.  Salt  and  water  were  administered  by  his  family  at- 
tendants, to  arrest  the  haemorrhage,  and  Dr.  M.,  his  neighbor,  was  im- 
mediately summoned.  Dr.  Houston's  position  appeared  to  be  most  criti- 
cal. In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  twenty-four  ounces  of  blood  from 
pulmonary  exudation,  his  system  was  collapsed  ;  his  face,  hands  and 
skin  cold,  corrugated,  pale,  and  of  a  peculiar  purple  hue.  A  vein  in 
the  arm  was  opened,  and  about  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  ounces  of 
blood  taken  away.  Tine,  opii  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  heart,  was 
prescribed,  in  alternate  doses  every  two  hours  with  tart,  antimon.  cum 
nit.  potass.,  for  modifying  any  probable  undue  excitement  upon  the  arte- 
rial system.  All  stimulants  were  peremptorily  prohibited,  and  the  strict- 
est antiphlogistic  treatment  ordered  and  observed  ;  toast-water  being 
allowed  as  a  beverage,  and  occasionally  a  teaspoonful  of  arrow-root  in 
some  water  as  a  nourishment.  On  the  night  of  the  7th,  cough,  and 
bronchial  discharge ;  about  eight  ounces  of  blood  was  expectorated. 
The  old  puncture  in  the  arm  was  again  opened,  and  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen ounces  of  blood  abstracted  from  the  circulation. 

Monday,  Sept.  11. — Pulse  128;  tongue  coated  with  a  dark-brown 
fur.  Tinct.  opii,  and  tart,  antimon.  cum  nit.  potass,  alternately  every  two 
hours.  Skin  feverish,  with  much  thirst.  The  administration  of  the  lau- 
danum was  always  followed  by  a  moisture  of  the  skin,  with  continued 
thirst.  In  the  course  of  a  half  hour  after  this,  febrile  symptoms  would 
supervene.  Passed  a  restless  night;  complained  of  insects  and  reptiles 
being  on  the  bed. 

12th. — Pulse  140;  tongue  dry,  and  covered  with  a  thick  blackish- 
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brown  fur  ;  eructations  from  the  stomach,  and  ejections  from  the  bowels 
of  immense  quantities  of  wind.  Tinct.  opii,  tart.  ant.  cum  nit.  potass., 
as  usual.  Catching  with  the  hands  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air. 
Bowels  costive. 

13th. — Symptoms  the  same  ;  tongue  furred  as  before  ;  thirst,  fever 
and  restlessness  ;  secretion  of  urine  very  scanty,  with  the  frequent  de- 
sire to  micturate.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  attended,  after  which  his 
lawyer  made  his  will.  Medicines  as  usual.  Dr.  D.  made  a  friendly 
visit,  and  was  added  to  the  council  of  physicians.  Dr.  D.  proposed  an 
opposite  treatment  to  the  one  in  force,  and  after  a  few  hours  it  was 
partially  adopted.  A  tablespoonful  of  brandy  to  the  tumbler  of  iced 
water  was  allowed,  in  place  of  the  toast-water.  6,  P.  M.,  more  cheer- 
ful ;  voice  firm  and  strong  ;  pulse  128  ;  breathing  free,  with  slight  rhon- 
chus  ;  expectorating  a  transparent  pearly  mucus,  occasionally  grumous 
or  streaked  with  blood  or  minute  clots.  8,  P.  M.,  restless  ;  a  mustard 
poultice  applied  over  the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  60  m.  tinct.  opii.  10 
o'clock,  tart,  antimon.  cum  nit.  potass.  12  o'clock,  40  m.  tinct.  opii. 
Imagination  of  reptiles,  &c. 

14th,  1  o'clock,  A.  M. — Pulse  fluttering,  160  ;  lethargic  and  mutter- 
ing delirium.  On  my  own  responsibility  gave  a  wineglass  of  brandy  in 
the  same  quantity  .of  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  the  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms  and  ginger.  2  o'clock,  mutterings  ceased  ;  skin  moist ; 
lethargic,  with  frequent  lucid  intervals  ;  pulse  128,  and  asking  for  brandy. 
8,  A.  M.,  tongue  clean  round  the  edges  and  at  the  tip,  dry  but  coated 
with  dark-brown  fur  down  its  centre:  thirst;  restlessness;  pulse  130: 
tympanites  and  much  distress  about  the  abdomen.  He  demanded  the 
day  of  the  month;  informed  him  that  it  was  "  the  21st  and  the  sun  was 
crossing  the  line."  "  It's  all  right,  then"  he  replied.  A  few  minutes 
after  this,  his  pulse  fell  to  120;  spoke  rationally.  Medicines  as  before. 
4,  P.  M.,  much  distressed,  the  abdomen  being  painfully  distended.  Ad- 
ministered an  injection  of  castor  oil  and  warm  water,  which  was  deject- 
ed much  discolored,  with  a  few  pea-sized  scybalae.  6,  P.  M.,  an  active 
cathartic  was  proposed  ;  but  opposed,  on  the  ground,  that  as  the  pa- 
tient had  taken  nothing  but  liquids  internally,  nothing  could  be  in  the 
intestines  to  bring  away.  Cathartic  adopted  and  administered.  Defe- 
cation of  immense  quantities  of  fetid  faecal  matter  and  flatus,  followed  in 
two  hours  or  so  with  marked  relief.  Tinct.  opii,  &c,  as  usual.  Con- 
stant desire  to  micturate  ;  passed  about  two  ounces  of  very  dark-colored 
urine  ;  restless  night,  with  mutterings,  lethargic,  slight  delirium.  Com- 
plained of  poisonous  reptiles.  Administered  a  wineglass  of  brandy, 
with  the  comp.  tinct.  cardamoms  and  ginger  in  water.  Pulse  during 
early  part  of  night  140  ;  reduced  to  120. 

15th. — Great  anxiety  amongst  the  members  of  the  family,  who  had 
caught  the  infection  of  the  doctor's  mind,  that  he  would  die  on  this  date. 
Symptoms  the  same,  but  less  in  intensity.  Mutterings  ;  skin  moist  and 
cool  ;  tongue  clean,  with  the  exception  of  a  dark  patch,  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  upon  the  posterior  portion  ;  appetite  good.  4,  P.  M., 
pulse  120;  cheerful.  Feeling  his  own  pulse,  suddenly  he  exclaimed — 
"you  are  sure  this  is  the  15th  ?"     "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  how  for- 
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getful  you  are  ;  this  is  the  22d."  "  I  think  I  shall  get  over  it,  then  ;  I 
feel  a  weight  off  me  already."  Medicines  as  usual.  Passed  a  very 
restless  night. 

16th. — Symptoms — -muttering  delirium  ;  grasping  at  the  bed-clothes 
and  gathering  them  in  heaps,  and  then  throwing  them  violently  from 
him  ;  clutching  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air  ;  occasional  lucid  intervals 
for  a  moment  or  so.  His  fever  evidently  partook  of  the  typhoid  charac- 
ter. Diluents  as  a  beverage  discontinued  ;  tympanites.  J3eefsteak  and 
small  portions  of  brandy  and  water  allowed,  which  (strange  to  say)  he 
partook  of  with  relish  and  avidity.  Passed  the  afternoon  in  compara- 
tive quiet  ;  pulse  126  ;  skin  moist  ;  tongue  clean,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  spot  on  its  centre.  7,  P.  M.,  rallied  considerably;  cheerful. 
11,  P.  M.,  restless  ;  30  m.  tinct.  opii,  administered  by  an  attendant  in 
accordance  with  directions.  Excessive  moisture  of  the  skin  ;  delirious 
and  wandering;  constantly  desired  to  go  home,"  and  making  at- 
tempts to  rise  from  his  bed.  Attempted  to  micturate,  without  effect. 
Subsultus  tendinum,  and  grasping  the  bed-clothes  into  heaps.  Com- 
plained of  the  appearance  of  hideous  monsters,  &c. 

17th,  3  o'clock,  A.  M.^Profuse  clammy  sweating,  with  a  ver- 
micular pulse,  160,  fluttering  beats,  and  at  times  almost  imperceptible. 
Summoned  the  council  of  physicians  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  Pulse  130  ;  in- 
tense heat  and  profuse  perspiration  ;  when  placing  the  hands  under  the 
bed-clothes,  it  was  similar  to  a  "  hot  vapor  bath  "  ;  breathing  more  free, 
with  less  rhonchus.  Auscultation  denoted  no  congestion,  except  the 
prior  congestion  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 
A  cantharides  blister  applied  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  9  o'clock, 
rallied  considerably;  pulse  1*26;  profuse  perspiration.  10}  o'clock, 
severe  rigors;  breathing  short;  tongue  and  voice  tremulous.  U  o'clock, 
in  a  state  of  phrenitic  excitement,  he  suddenly  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and 
made  the  most  violent  attacks  upon  his  attendants,  uttering  the  most 
piercing  exclamations.  It  required  physical  force  to  retain  him  in  his 
bed.    11J  o'clock,  expired. 

Post-mortem  Examination,  19  hours  after  Death. — Present,  Dr.  F., 
Dr.  K.  and  two  assistants.  Dr.  D.,  Dr.  V.  and  Dr.  M.  The  exami- 
nation was  made  by  Dr.  K.,  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  Dr.  Houston's, 
who  performed  the  painful  task  in  a  manner,  and  with  a  skill  and  deli- 
cacy, which  alike  did  honor  to  his  head  and  heart.  The  usual  sections 
were  made,  and  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  exposed.  Their 
normal  position  was  correct.  The  heart  and  liver  were  perfectly  healthy. 
The  gall-bladder  was  unusually  distended,  and  transfusion  of  bile  had 
taken  place  in  the  surrounding  viscera.  The  right  and  left  lobes  of  the 
lungs  were,  in  two  thirds  of  their  substance  from  the  inferior  edges,  com- 
pletely saturated;  or,  if  it  were  possible  to  apply  the  term — there  was  a 
drenched  apoplexy  of  the  lungs.  In  the  substance  of  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  right  lung,  there  existed  an  abscess  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg, 
with  a  recent  clot  of  blood  in  its  centre.  In  both  of  the  diseased  por- 
tions of  the  lungs,  and  their  several  lobes,  there  existed  the  ossified  re- 
mains of  atheromatous  deposits.  The  parenchyma  of  the  upper  thirds 
of  the  lungs  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state — the  abscess,  of  course^ 
excepted. 
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Brain. — A  slight  effusion  in  the  several  ventricles  of  this  organ. 
The  arachnoid  presented  a  turgid  condition  of  its  bloodvessels,  and  was 
adherent  to  a  small  space  on  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  un- 
der which  was  a  slight  softening  of  its  substance.  Portions  of  the  cere- 
bellum were  rigid  and  fibrous.  The  cerebrum,  with  the  exception  stated, 
was  also  riofid,  and  its  substance  somewhat  exsanguinated  throughout. 

Bowels  normal  in  their  external  appearance — but  much  distended 
with  flatus,  and  studded  with  small  scybalous  deposits. 

New  York,  October  18,  1849. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  LIVING  PHYSICIANS.— NO.  XIV. 

SAMUEL  JACKSON,  M.D.,    PROF.  OF  INSTITUTES    IN  THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

"  You  then,  whose  judgment  the  right  course  would  .steer, 
Know  well  each  modern's  proper  character  : 
His  fable,  subject,  scope  in  every  page; 
Without  all  these,  at  once,  before  your  eyes, 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticize.''* — Pope. 

"  Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild  ; 
In  wit,  a  man  ;  simplicity,  a  child; 
Willi  native  honor  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
Formed  to  delight  at  once,  and  lash  the  age  ; 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  estate. 
And  uncorrupted  e'en  among  the  great  : 
A  safe  companion  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblamed  through  life." — Pope. 


How  very  naturally  do  men  of  superior  intelligence  take  their  position 
"  in  line,"  and  command  that  attention  which  power  of  any  kind  always 
can.  It  is  true,  that  many  years  passed,  in  a  hard  and  protracted  strug- 
gle, ere  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  rose  above  the  waters  of  tribulation,  and 
steered  his  ship,  with  all  her  sails  set,  into  the  current  of  popularity  and 
full  success  :  yet  he  ultimately  did,  and  how  he  did,  he  to  this  day 
hardly  knows. 

A  poor  apothecary-boy,  left  at  an  early  age,  to  carry  on  and  control 
an  extensive  business,  and  at  the  same  time  to  support  an  aged,  beloved 
mother,  educate  himself,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future  distinction  ; 
these  were  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  youth  of  Dr.  Jackson. 
"  The  gods,"  says  the  Greek  proverb,  "  when  they  endow  an  individual 
with  genius,  accompany  that  genius  with  poverty;  in  order  that  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  like  the  crushing  of  the  rose-leaf,  may  bring- 
out  the  sweet  spirit  within."  A  sad  heritage  ;  and  how  many  does  the 
physician,  of  a  few  years'  practice,  see  sink,  irretrievably,  to  the  grave, 
from  this  "  pressure  of  circumstances."  Here,  a  fine  painter,  whose 
noble  soul  scorns  the  petty  means  of  gaining  gold,  which  mere  worldly 
men  stoop  to — or  rather  practise  (they  are  too  low  to  stoop) — here,  I 
say,  a  fine  painter  sweetly  and  silently  sinks,  from  a  dark,  damp  garret, 
into  a  lonely  grave,  "  unseen,  unknown,  and  unlamented."  There,  a 
noble  poet,  whose  sweet  and  bewitching  numbers,  had  they  but  been 
wafted  upon  the  breezes  of  prosperity,  had  enchained  and  purified  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men.    See  him  ;  disappointment  has  done  its  work, 
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and  the  bowl,  graspe<l  with  convulsive  hand,  finishes  the  dreadful  suicide. 
Then,  again,  a  long  life  is  passed  in  dreary  poverty,  and  existence  merely 
tolerated,  from  habit,  until,  after  a  life,  or  rather  a  slow  death,  protracted 
to  a  most  dreary  and  comfortless  extent,  the  noble  sufferer  "  wraps  the 
drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  and  gives,  not  yields,  his  breath." 

Oh  my  country,  couldst  thou  but  see  the  crushed  hearts,  and  blighted 
minds,  which  are  yearly  sent  to  their  own  and  last  account,  (i  unanointed 
with  the  oil  of  their  existence,  fame  and  competency,"  thou  wouldst  feel 
that  although  in  thy  breast  thou  nourishest  many  noble  children,  yet 
many,  many  more,  die  prematurely,  and  sink  to  an  unhonored  grave. 
But  enough — let  us  to  our  "  sketch." 

Doubtless  the  studies  connected  with  the  profession  of  an  apothecary 
turned  the  inquisitive  mind  of  the  young,  nervous,  and  excitable  Jackson, 
to  a  more  extended  research  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  induced 
him,  regularly,  to  commence  the  study  of  the  healing  art.  We  have 
heard  him  remark,  that,  "  armed  with  the  diploma,  and  the  prevailing 
doctrines  of  the  day,"  the  sanguine  youth  set  out,  expecting  to  vanquish 
every  disease,  "  with  more  than  the  skill  and  valor  of  a  Don  Quixotte." 
But,  like  the  first  case  of  fever,  so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Meigs, 
in  which,  secundum  artem,  he  "  gave  calomel ;"  and  the  next  day,  the 
fever  continuing,  by  the  same  rule,  he  "  gave  calomel,"  and  so  on,  until, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  young  doctor,  his  patient  died  ;  like  this  first 
case,  the  early  practice  of  Dr.  J.  and  some  few  of  his  personal  friends  of 
the  same  day,  was  so  unsuccesful,  that  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place, 
and  all  confidence  in  the  profession  was  lost,  and  its  practice  abandoned 
in  despair.  Returning  to  the  pestle  and  mortar — his  father  having,  in 
the  meantime,  died — the  young  doctor  spent  "  fifteen  years"  in  attending 
to  the  sale  of  drugs  ;  and  honorably  settling  up  his  parent's  unsettled 
accounts,  meanwhile  reading  more  in  the  book  of  nature  and  of  medical 
science.    He  in  fact  verified  Pope's  lines — 

"  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  touch  not  the  pierian  spring." 

Having  armed  himself  with  additional,  extensive  reading,  and  settled 
his  father's  accounts,  our  hero  again  felt  like  trying  the  ars  medendi. 
He  did  so,  and  took  an  office,  which,  when  Cato  began  to  look  about, 
was  on  the  corner  of  8th  and  George  streets.  Very  soon,  by  the  aid  of 
the  many  acquaintances  made  at  his  late  business,  with  the  amiable  and 
intelligent  character  of  the  doctor,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  into  an 
extensive  practice.  Dr.  Chapman,  who  has  always  been  a  patron  to 
real  merit,  encouraged  him,  got  him  to  lecture  in  the  Philadelphia 
Institute  on  Materia  Medica,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  succeeded  in 
having  him  appointed  adjunct  to  himself — in  which  latter  office  Dr.  J. 
lectured  on  Institutes. 

As  a  lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  J.  was  very  popular — his 
winning  manners,  peculiar  chirping  voice,  quick,  nervous,  and  enthu- 
siastic mode  of  speaking,  made  him  at  once  loved  and  respected.  Cato 
remembers  well  the  occasional  visits  he  used  to  make  to  hear  Dr. 
Jackson  lecture  on  Materia  Medica.  His  long  familiarity  with  prac- 
tical Pharmacy,  his  extensive  reading,  and  a  natural  turn  for  the  natural 
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sciences,  made  him  very  successful  as  a  teacher  of  this  branch.  His 
suggestions  were  bold  and  ingenious,  and  his  speculations  are  doubtless 
remembered  by  many  a  practitioner,  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  this  day. 

When,  by  the  vacancy  of  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  caused  by  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Cox,  it  became  necessary  to  fill  it,  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  all  his  admirers  hoped  that  he  would  get  the  chair. 
The  Trustees,  however,  re-organized  the  school,  by  creating  the  adjunct- 
ship  occupied  by  Dr.  J.  into  a  chair,  and  appointing  him  the  professor. 
He  has  continued  since  that  time,  1836,  to  hold  this  chair. 

As  a  clinical  teacher,  in  the  Old  Almshouse,  Dr.  J.  was  most 
effective  and  popular  ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  cases,  he  was  very 
happy.    Clinical  Instruction  was  by  him  conducted  scientifically. 

Dr.  J.,  we  believe,  is  originally  of  our  city  ;  and  has  spent  nearly  all 
his  life  in  Philadelphia.  Captain  of  a  Company  of  Cavalry  in  the  late 
war,  the  country  had  well  nigh  secured  to  itself  a  soldier,  instead  of 
Medical  Science  a  most  able  and  successful  champion,  had  not  fortune 
changed  the  scene  of  his  operations. 

In  private  life,  Dr.  J.  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  sociable  of  men. 
Long  a  bachelor,  he  was  sent,  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  cholera  in 
1832,  to  Canada,  in  company  with  Drs.  Meigs  and  Harlan,  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  fell  disease.  The  daughter  of  a  British 
officer,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  during  this  visit,  shortly 
afterwards  became  his  wife.    We  believe  he  has  no  children. 

Dr.  Jackson's  medical  productions  are  characterized  by  close  observa- 
tion, and  ingenious  reasoning.  The  last  article  in  our  Journals,  and 
which  was  read  before  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  is  on  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  he.  he,  and  bears  the  stamp 
of  his  original  and  discriminating  mind.  His  "  Essays  on  Cholera"  are 
deservedly  popular.  Many  papers  on  fevers,  he,  are  scattered  through 
the  Medical  Journals  of  our  country.  Always  up  to  the  day  in  which 
he  lectures,  or  writes,  he  verifies  the  proverb,  that  "  Genius  is  always 
young." 

About  five  feet  six  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  with  a  long  head,  low 
in  the  region  of  self-esteem,  full  in  that  of  amativeness  ;  all  the  perceptive 
faculties,  benevolence,  and  the  semi-intellectual  organs,  full  ;  with  long, 
light  hair,  now  become  quite  grey  ;  in  person,  formerly  quite  thin,  but 
now  becoming  (since  his  marriage)  more  full,  and  embonpoint ;  a  small 
twinkling  grey,  or  light  blue  eye  ;  a  sweet  smile  always  on  his  mouth  ; 
his  arm,  in  speaking,  moving  occasionally  up  and  down,  and  the  head 
doing  likewise  ;  dressed  in  anything,  scarcely  ever  in  sober  black — and 
we  may  see  Dr.  Jackson.  He  walks,  and  moves,  with  a  peculiar  halt, 
indicative  of  debility  in  one  leg  ;  in  both  of  which  he  formerly  suffered 
much  and  long-continued  neuralgia.  We  well  remember  hearing  him 
lecture  on  the  latter  subject,  shortly  after  his  marriage  ;  and  after 
enumerating  quite  a  number  of  remedies,  for  this  disease,  stating  very 
naively,  that  one  of  the  best  remedies  was  the  soft  hand  of  a  lady,  moved 
gently  over  the  surface.  The  class,  by  their  plaudits,  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  allusion. 
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As  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  lie  is  highly  esteemed  ;  has  a  large  and 
respectable  practice,  which  he  attends  to,  in  a  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
black  horses.  The  advocate  of  no  general,  or  special,  system  in  our 
science,  Dr.  J.  is  really  eclectic  ;  and  although  when  Broussaism  first 
came  up,  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  many  of  its  doctrines,  yet  he 
was  always  discriminating  and  careful.  So  also  of  other  improvements 
in  medicine,  all  of  which  find  in  Dr.  J.  a  warm  but  judicious  friend. 

His  manners,  especially  in  a  sick  room,  are  peculiarly  kind  and 
conciliatory  ;  fond  of  conversation,  and  capable  of  adapting  himself  to  all 
grades  of  society,  there  is  perhaps  no  man  in  our  city  more  popular, 
personally,  both  in  the  profession  and  out  of  it,  than  Dr.  J.  Time,  it  is 
true,  is  gradually  "  hewing  him  down,"  with  the  rest  of  us ;  but  he  bears 
his  age — "  frosty  but  kindly."  Long  may  he  live  to  adorn  the  profession 
which  he  practises  and  teaches  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and  success  ; 
and  when  dead, 

Bless'd  be  his  dust,  and  let  eternal  fame 

Attend  his  manes,  and  preserve  his  name. —  Tkebais. 

Cato. 


SPONTANEOUS  CURE  OF  A   WOUNDED  TRACHEA. 

BY  Z.  HOWE,  M.D. 

| Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

In  the  early  part  of  last  March  an  Irish  woman,  about  50  years  of  age, 
dissatisfied  with  this  country,  applied  a  razor  to  her  throat,  divided  the 
trachea  at  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  opened  the  oesophagus.  The  hae- 
morrhage had  subsided  when  she  was  found,  and  she  managed  to  con- 
ceal the  affair  for  two  days,  and  let  it  pass  for  61  a  great  nose  bleed  and 
a  bad  co/c/." 

I  saw  her  on  the  third  day,  with  the  attending  physician.  When  in 
a  horizontal  position,  the  ends  of  the  divided  trachea  were  about  an  inch 
apart,  with  considerable  tendency  to  ossification.  The  greatest  part  of 
what  she  attempted  to  swallow  gushed  out  at  the  opening,  and  the 
wound  was  exceedingly  foul  and  offensive.  This  was  a  short  visit ;  re- 
commended clean  rags,  gave  a  fatal  prognosis,  and  departed. 

Not  hearing  of  her  death,  as  I  expected,  I  called  occasionally  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  case  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  In  about 
three  or  four  weeks  the  opening  in  the  oesophagus  closed,  and  the  swal- 
lowing became  free.  The  wound  filled  with  healthy  granulations,  at- 
tended with  a  profuse  and  long-continued  discharge  of  pus  and  mucus. 
At  one  period  the  nose  and  lips  might  be  compressed,  and  the  respira- 
tion would  go  on  through  the  wound  ;  or  the  wound  might  be  closed 
and  she  would  breathe  in  the  natural  way.  She  was  repeatedly  distress- 
ed with  detached  portions  of  cartilage,  for  she  says  she  cut  more  than 
once,  and  these  pieces  of  cartilage  were  from  time  to  time  forced  out  of 
the  wound  by  severe  coughing.  At  the  end  of  five  months  the  wound 
was  closed,  and  has  remained  perfectly  sound  ever  since.  She  enjoys 
good  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  degree  of  hoarseness,  which  she 
always  attributes  to  a  temporary  cold. 
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When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  wound  would  heal,  1  expected  that 
an  aperture  would  remain,  requiring  a  surgical  operation.  In  this  ex- 
pectation I  was  agreeably  disappointed.  From  the  result  of  this  case  I 
think  we  may  safely  infer  that  there  are  such  things  as  self-limited 
diseases. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  case,  perhaps  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  was  the 
transverse  direction  of  the  incision.  We  almost  invariably  find,  in  such 
attempts  at  suicide,  the  end  of  the  incision  higher  on  the  left  side  than 
on  the  right.  This  is  supposed  to  happen  in  consequence  of  the  involun- 
tary dropping  of  the  right  elbow  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  It  was 
not  so  in  this  instance. 

Billerica,  October,  1849. 
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Health  in  California. — No  facts  have  yet  been  presented  to  show  that 
life  is  more  perilled  in  any  part  of  California,  by  the  climate,  than  in  the 
New  England  States.  Very  recent  advices  indicate  that  the  deaths,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  who  have  arrived  at  San 
Francisco,  are  really  few  in  number.  Even  the  vertical  sun,  pouring 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  excited  gold  diggers  at  the  Placers,  creates 
much  less  sickness  than  could  rationally  have  been  expected,  located  as 
they  are  in  a  new  country,  surrounded  by  strange  and  exciting  scenes, 
and  in  the  midst  of  privations  to  which  most  of  them  are  wholly  unac- 
customed. Physicians  are  represented  to  be  well  paid,  whenever  they  are 
consulted — receiving  sixteen  dollars  for  a  professional  visit.  Some  have 
actually  taken  a  hundred  dollars  a  day.  But  a  practice  of  that  profitable 
kind  cannot  be  expected  to  last  long  in  a  country  as  healthful  as  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Francisco,  though  sudden  alarms  in  regard  to  the 
public  health  would  naturally  enough  give  occasional  unwonted  activity 
to  medical  practice.  But  well-taught  physicians  and  surgeons  will  always 
be  sustained  in  communities  where  intelligence  characterizes  the  people, 
as  it  does  there.  The  new  inhabitants  have  carried  with  them,  from, 
their  father-land,  kind  sympathies,  regard  for  the  sciences,  and  the  pre- 
cepts and  ordinances  of  religion.  Physicians,  therefore,  will  continue  to 
be  in  demand,  notwithstanding  the  hundreds  which  are  already  there  or  are 
on  their  way,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  healthiness  of  the  place. 
It  is  presumed  that  many  more  physicians  might  now  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, professionally,  in  California,  besides  enjoying  rare  and  unprece- 
dented opportunities  for  laying  the  foundation  of  fortunes,  by  the  purchase 
of  lands,  &c.  Never  were  such  strong  inducements  held  out  to  those  of  a 
bold,  enterprising  spirit,  as  are  now  opening  in  that  rising  State.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  wearing  out  life  by  hopes  deferred,  young,  ambitious 
medical  aspirants,  who  have  no  very  stringent  ties  to  bind  them  here, 
would  there  have  a  clear  field  before  them,  and  space  enough  for  display- 
ing all  their  powers  most  advantageously.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  already  located  themselves  and  been  patiently  wailing  one  or 
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two  years  at  home,  to  be  in  demand,  should  be  firm  in  the  determination 
of  remaining  where  the  battle  is  already  half  won.  Patient  waiters  are 
no  losers.  To  abandon  a  post,  when  the  object  of  its  maintenance  is 
nearly  brought  within  grasp,  would  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  bad  manage- 
ment. Business  invariably  comes,  if  we  are  capable  of  performing  it,  and 
wait  long  enough  to  have  it  known  that  we  intend  to  be  patronized. 


Contributions  to  Physiology. — If  the  patrons  of  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  ingenuity,  origi- 
nality and  raciness  displayed  in  the  communications  of  Bennett  Dowler, 
M.D.,  of  that  city  (of  which,  however,  there  is  little  doubt),  we  should  be 
glad  to  receive  them  into  our  own  pages.  On  whatever  subject  he  writes, 
the  scholar  and  the  philosopher  are  discoverable.  One  of  the  latest  papers 
from  his  pen,  possesses  uncommon  interest,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
throws  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  modern  physiologists,  that  were 
never  contemplated  by  the  erudite,  far-seeing  disciples  of  the  present  school 
of  anatomists,  or  rather  physiological  inquirers.  These  new  anatomical 
researches,  instead  of  confirming  old  and  settled  theories,  are  actually  over- 
turning them.  And  further,  psychologists  will  find  that  Dr.  Dowler  has 
also  made  business  for  them,  too,  since  the  fact  is  placed  by  him  beyond 
question,  that  consciousness,  in  one  animal  at  least,  is  wholly  independent 
of  much  of  the  organic  machinery  heretofore  considered  essential  to  its 
manifestation.  Yet  new  and  unsuspected  avenues  for  exploration  are 
opened,  through  which  light  begins  to  glimmer  from  a  point  where  ail  was 
darkness  of  the  profoundest  character. 

Dr.  Dowler,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Powell,  cut  down  through  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  of  an  alligator,  and  divided  the  cervical  vertebras  and  the 
spinal  cord — so  that  the  finger  was  passed  between  the  two  cut  parts. 
About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after,  a  transverse  incision  was  made  mid- 
way between  the  shoulders  and  hips,  and  the  spine  and  cord  divided  with  a 
saw — exposing  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  A  half-hour  after,  the  whole 
of  the  internal  viscera  was  dissected  out  from  the  body  and  removed,  and 
the  sympathetic  nerve  destroyed — which  required  the  lime  of  an  hour. 
Yet,  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  hours,  the  alligator  exhibited  complete 
intelligence,  volition  and  voluntary  motion  in  each  and  all  divisions  of  the 
body.  "  It  saw,  heard,  felt  and  defended  itself — showed  anger,  fear,  and 
even  friendly  attentions  to  its  keeper,  a  black  boy."  Although  in  the  high- 
est degree  exciting  as  well  as  instructive,  we  must  pass  over  the  remainder 
of  the  notes  on  this  particular  experiment,  as  well  as  the  deductions  of  Dr. 
Dowler  from  the  phenomena  presented.  In  a  subsequent  experiment,  the 
following  extraordinary  circumstances  were  noted  : 

4<  Having  observed  that  an  alligator  had  become  feeble,  I  determined  to 
kill  it  for  dissection.  On  taking  hold  of  it,  it  seemed  much  alarmed,  and 
cried  several  times,  '  Houpe  ! '  '  Houpe  ! '  This  is  the  only  articulate  sound 
that  I  have  ever  heard  from  an  alligator,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the 
young  animal,  and  is  never  uttered  but  when  danger  is  suspected;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  synonym  of  the  word  'Help,''  the  sound  of  which,  it  very 
much  resembles.  It  hissed,  and  attempted  to  bite.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  skull,  including  a  horizontal  stratum  of  brain,  was  removed.  Haemor- 
rhage, to  a  considerable  extent,  followed  ;  the  eyes  closed.  The  animal 
no  longer  attempted  to  bite.  It  performed,  however,  a  series  of  voluntary 
motions,  intelligently  directed,  to  ward  off  injuries.    The  entire  brain  and 
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the  medulla  oblongata  were  removed,  without  diminishing  its  power  to  di- 
rect its  limbs  to  any  part  that  was  pained  by  the  slightest  touch  of  a  pin  or 
knife.  A  metallic  rod  was  passed  many  times  within  .the  spinal  canal, 
completely  destroying  the  spinal  marrow  beyond  the  hips.  The  animal 
appeared  to  die  very  soon,  the  tail  excepted.  It  was,  however,  afterwards 
found,  that  both  voluntary  motion,  and  sensation,  remained,  though  their 
manifestations  were  greatly  impaired.  The  fore-legs  were  slowly  and 
feebly  directed  towards  irritated  parts  ;  these  motions  disappeared  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  The  tail  twitched  frequently,  for  an  hour  after,  as  if  pained 
by  the  dissection  of  the  trunk  and  viscera.  Both  before  and  after  its  re- 
moval from  the  body?  the  heart  acted  regularly  for  four  hours.  The  right 
auricle  was  the  first  to  collapse." 

In  another  experiment,  Dr.  Dowler  says — 

"  The  decollation  was  not  followed  by  a  projecting  stream  of  blood,  as 
is  usual  ;  no  ligature  was  applied  to  the  great  artery  of  the  neck.  The 
dull  hatchet  used  in  severing  the  spine  of  the  neck,  had  probably  bruised 
the  artery  as  in  torsion  and  gun-shot  wounds.  Hence  the  hsemorrhage 
was  not  great,  though  considerable. 

"  I  carried  the  handle  of  the  knife  towards  the  eye,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  would  wink,  whereupon  the  ferocious  separated  head  sprang  up  from 
the  table  with  great  force,  at  me,  passing  very  near  my  breast,  which 
received  several  drops  of  blood  ;  it  alighted  upon  the  floor,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  distant  from  its  original  position  !  It  missed  me,  because  I  was 
standing  at  the  side,  and  not  in  front  of  the  head.  Although  I  have  exa- 
mined carefully  all  the  muscles  of  the  head,  I  cannot  find  one  that  accounts 
for  this  feat  of  combative  muscular  motion.  The  angles  of  the  mouth 
recede  so  much  in  this  animal,  that  after  decollation,  including  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  the  head  seems  almost  like  two  separate  pieces — the  su- 
perior and  the  inferior  maxillary  bones  being  joined  chiefly  by  the  great 
masseter  muscles,  for  only  a  short  distance.  These  great  muscles  (the 
masseters),  which  are  curved,  having  their  concavity  anteriorly,  are  adapt- 
ed only  to  vertical  action,  as  in  biting — the  great  muscles  of  the  tongue 
act  backward  and  upward  against  the  palatine  region  ;  whence,  then,  this 
quick,  violent,  forward  motion,  or  rather,  as  in  this  case,  diagonal  leap  of 
six  or  eight  feet  ? — for  the  head  deviated  to  the  left,  where  I  was  standing, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  biting  me.  The  trunk,  in  this,  as  in  all 
cases,  possessed  no  power  of  forward  motion.  This  curious  fart  with  re- 
spect to  decapitated  animals,  noticed  by  M.  Majrendie  and  other  vivisectors, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  loss  of  the  cerebellum;  but  whether  this  loss 
of  forward  motion  in  the  alligator,  be  owing  to  a  division  of  the  spine,  and 
great  muscles,  or  to  the  separation  of  the  larger  or  smaller  brain,  or  both, 
is  not  very  evident,  yet  the  fact  which  I  have  noticed  respecting  the  for- 
ward motion  of  the  separated  head,  is,  perhaps,  a  circumstance  favorable 
to  this  view.  That  a  voluntary,  spontaneous  and  powerful  motion,  in 
fact  a  diagonal  leap,  should  be  performed  by  the  separated  head,  must 
therefore  appear  astounding  to  one  acquainted  with  the  muscular  or- 
ganization. It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  cerebellum  could  thus 
act  alone." 

If  we  pursue  the  subject  much  further,  we  shall  draw  too  liberally,  per- 
haps, from  Dr.  D.'s  article.  In  closing,  therefore,  our  remarks,  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  author  of  these  startling  experiments  are  appended. 
M  On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  voluntary  motion  is 
neither  directly  communicated  from  nor  regulated  by  the  brain,  or  the 
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cerebellum  ;  that  the  muscles,  in  connection  with  the  spinal  marrow,  per- 
form voluntary  motions  for  hours  after  having  been  severed  from  the 
brain  ;  that  these  motions  are  not  only  entirely  independent  of  the  brain, 
but  may  take  place,  though  imperfectly,  after  the  destruction  of  the  cord 
itself;  that  the  trunk,  as  well  as  the  brain,  thinks,  feels  and  wills,  or  dis- 
plays psychological  phenomena  ;  that  the  sensorium  is  not  restricted  to  a 
single  point,  but  is  diffused,  though  unequally,  or  in  a  diminished  degree, 
in  the  periphery  of  the  body  ;  and  that  actions  which  take  place  after  de- 
capitation, as  described  above,  are  in  absolute  contrast  to  reflex  actions,  be- 
ing sensational,  consentaneous,  voluntary,  and  in  other  respects  dissimilar." 


Animalcula  in  Cholera  Patients. — An  anticipatory  sheet  from  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Western  Lancet,  of  Cincinnati,  gives  the  results  of 
Dr.  Mussey's  microscopical  discoveries  in  the  fluids  of  cholera  patients, 
together  with  his  son's  researches  and  detection  of  animalcules  in  the 
pustules  of  smallpox,  and  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
latter  disease.  Dr.  Mussey  has  found  in  a  shred  of  the  vastus  externus, 
ten  hours  after  death  from  cholera,  multitudes  of  globular  animalcules. 
Minute  details  are  given  of  the  appearance  and  physical  character  of  these 
little  monsters,  playing  in  the  secretions  of  the  human  body,  like  the  un- 
numbered millions  of  aquatic  animals  in  ponds  of  water.  One  variety  "  move 
deliberately,  with  lateral  flexure  of  the  body,  like  a  serpent  on  the  ground." 
"If,"  says  Dr.  Mussey,  "the  animalcular  theory  of  cholera  should  be 
confirmed,  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  habitudes  of  these  myriads 
of  microscopical  existences,  we  may  hope  then  to  explain  the  mysterious 
movements  of  this  black  death."  We  have  laid  this  extra  sheet  aside  for 
further  use. 

With  such  extraordinary  facts  as  the  microscope  reveals,  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  organic  structures,  one  of  the  next  astounding  revelations  may 
be,  that  all  animal  bodies  are  aggregations  of  inferior  animals — which, 
however  minute  in  the  scale  of  creation,  are  each  influenced  by  appetencies, 
sensations,  desires  and  determinations,  wholly  independent  of  each  other, 
however  linked  together  to  produce  a  perfect  organization.  Much  has  been 
added  to  our  knowledge  by  the  developments  of  science  :  yet  they  are  but 
the  beginning  of  discoveries. 


Boston  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. — The  new  edifice  in  Charles  street,  is 
nearly  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients.  It  is  to  us  a  complete  architec- 
tural abortion.  There  is  neither  elegance  nor  convenience  discoverable  to 
our  eyes,  in  its  exterior.  A  beautiful  site  for  a  public  building  has,  we 
think,  actually  been  spoiled.  At  some  future  period,  when  the  trustees  get 
fairly  sick  of  it,  as  they  will,  the  wings  will  make  a  very  comfortable  sta- 
ble, being  sufficiently  high  between  floors  for  a  horse  to  stand  without 
striking  his  head.  An  alderman,  such  as  have  been  fattened  at  the  expense 
of  the  treasury  of  Boston,  in  past  limes,  would  have  a  tight  squeeze  to 
enter  the  front  door.  And  how  perfectly  absurd  to  have  a  kitchen  and 
half  a  dozen  other  essential  apartments  half  under  ground  on  a  wharf.  Foetid 
odors,  imperfect  drainage,  prematurely  decaying  floors,  with  an  occasional 
high  tide  leaping  in  at  the  basement  windows,  will  convince  the  committee 
of  superintendence,  by  and  by,  that  a  gross  mistake  has  certainly  been 
made  in  the  design  of  the  new  house.  The  old  Green-Street  Infirmary, 
xvith  all  its  unfitness,  is  a  noble  combination  of  wood,  brick  and  mortar, 
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compared  with  the  new  one.  Fortunately,  the  medical  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution are  unexceptionable  ;  the  patient*,  therefore,  will  he  carefully  and 
skilfully  managed,  as  heretofore.  With  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  some- 
body- it  was  due  to  the  metropolis  of  Massachusetts,  that  this  excellent 
charily  should  have  been  more  elegantly  housed  and  some  reference  had 
to  a  refined  architectural  taste. 


Yellow  Fever  in  Charleston,  S.  C. —  For  the  first  time  since  1839,  yel- 
low fever  has  prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  in  Charleston.  Its  appearance 
was  preceded  by  unusually  hot  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
of  August.  A  violent  thunder  storm — one  of  the  severest  we  have  ever 
known — accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  occurred  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. This  was  succeeded  by  north-east  winds  and  cool  weather  for  a 
fortnight,  in  spite  of  which  the  disease  spread  slowly  and  steadily.  The 
mortality  has  been  as  follows — From  occurrence  of  first  case  (Aug.  6th)  to 
Sept.  8th,  7  deaths;  for  week  ending  Sept.  15th,  7  ;  ending  Sept.  22d,  17  ; 
ending  Sept.  29th,  11;  endinq  Oct.  6th,  IS;  ending  Oct.  13th,  23;  end- 
ing Oct.  20ih,  13;  ending  Oct.  27th,  13;  total  deaths,  109.  — Charleston 
Medical  Journal. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Prof.  Chas.  A.  Lee,  of  New  York,  who  has  been 
in  Europe  during  the  past  summer,  for  relaxation  and  professional  observa- 
tion, is  expected  home  in  December. — The  cholera  has  made  sad  destruc- 
tion among  the  Kickapoo  Indians,  in  the  Witchitau  mountains. — Dr.  Stal- 
land,  of  Dearborn  Co.,  Indiana,  is  accused  of  murdering  his  wife. — Dr. 
Buckingham,  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed, by  the  Directors  of  the  House 
of  Industry,  South  Boston,  physician  of  that  institution.  The  salary  is  said 
to  be  only  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum — a  sum  contemptibly  mean. — 
Dr.  Stedman's  re-appointment  to  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  hns  finally  been  completed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  is 
not  allowed  a  studsnt  for  an  assistant,  as  heretofore. — Dr.  Stone,  of  Boston, 
is  considered  the  most  expert  phonographist  in  this  country-  One  can 
hardly  articulate  so  fast  that  he  cannot  preserve  every  word,  with  surprising 
accuracy. 


Errata. — Readers  are  requested  to  correct  with  a  pen  the  following-  errors  in  the  matter  of  last 
week's  Journal — two  of  which  were  incorrectly  written  in  the  manuscript,  and  the  other  was  a 
typographical  error.  On  page  294,  line  21,  for  ''humanity,"  read  amenity;  page  298,  line  9, 
for  "  Oct.  6th,"  read  Sept.  15th  ;  page  304,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  "  Dr.  Morrison,"  read  Dr. 
Morrin.  We  take  this  opportunity — not  with  any  particular  reference  to  the  above— of  reminding 
writers  for  the  Journal  of  the  importance  of  care  in  preparing  their  articles.  It  is  true  there  is  sel- 
dom anything  received  from  them  but  can  be  deciphered,  and  is  in  some  passable  shape  ;  but 
oftentimes  much  labor  would  be  saved  us,  and  the  risk  of  typographical  errors  lessened,  by  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  also  to  the  legibility  of  the  writing,  especially 
of  names  and  quotations  in  other  languages. 


To  Correspondents. — Dr.  Willard's  report  of  cases  of  Acute  Periostitis  has  been  received. 


Married, — Thomas  W.  Aspinwall,  M.D.,  of  Seckonk,  Ms.,  to  Miss  Maria  Amelia  Bailey,  of 
Little  Compton,  R.  I. — In  Rockville,  Conn.,  Dr.  H.  Dewing  to  Miss  Sarah  Hammond. — Dr.  Lu- 
cius Sperry,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to  Miss  J.  Kelsey. 


Deaths  in  Boslcm — for  the  week  eiuling  Saturday  noon,  November  17th,  52. — Males,  19 — 
females.  33.  Accidental,  1 — burn,  1 — disease  of  the  brain,  2 — consumption,  12— convulsions,  2 — 
childbed,  1 — dysentery,  2 — diarrhoea,  2 — dropsy,  5 — epilepsy,  1 — typhus  fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  3 
— lung  fever,  2 — brain  fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — infantile  diseases,  6 — inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
2 — old  age,  1 — scalded,  1 — teething,  2 — worms,  1 — gunshot  wound,  1. 

Under  5  years,  19 — between  5  and  20  years,  5 — between  20  and  40  years,  16 — between  40 
and  60  years,  5 — over  60  years,  7.    Americans,  16  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  36. 
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Fair  of  the  American  Institute — Dental  Apparatus. — The  annual  fair 
of  the  American  Institute  was  held  at  Castle  Garden  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  the  collection  of  articles  of  manufacture,  there  exhibited,  was 
as  Iqrge  and  attractive  as  on  any  former  year  since  the  organization  of  the 
institution,,  'pue  articles  exhibited  in  the  dental  line  were  less  than  usual, 
embracing  some  half  a  dozen  cases,  containing  artificial  teeth,  single,  and 
in  block's,  a  few  of  them  mounted  for  actual  service,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  merely  for  show.  There  were  no  teeth  there  which  were  considered 
worthy  of  special  recommendation  by  the  judges  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  this  branch  of  manufacture. 

A  dentist's  press,  intended  for  compressing  gold  plates  into  form,  was 
the  only  article  which  the  judges  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  elicit 
a  recommendation  from  them,  and  this  they  considered  too  small  for  the 
purpose  intended.  One  constructed  upon  similar  principles,  sufficiently 
large  for  all  practical  purposes,  might  prove  to  be  a  useful  article — though 
u  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  supersede  the  drop  or  hammer. 

There  was  also  a  case  exhibited  containing  two  beautiful  chloroform 
inhalers;  and  one  entire  upper  set  of  teeth,  upon  Mr.  Rigg's  principle  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  which  it  was  stated  had  been  worn  six  years.  These 
were  manufactured  by  Mr.  Barlow,  of  this  city,  and  showed  a  good  degree 
of  mechanical  execution.    The  inhalers  were  of  silver,  and  very  beautiful. 

A  dentist's  drill,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Lewis,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
intended  to  drill  in  any  direction,  was  exhibited  by  a  city  dentist.  It  was 
a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism,  but  of  very  little  service  in  the  hands  of 
the  dentist.  With  the  above  exceptions,  the  dentist's  cases  contained 
nothing  worthy  of  notice. — Neiv  York  Dental  Recorder. 


The  Cholera  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  whole  number  of  cases  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Health  from  May  30th  to  Sept.  7th,  was  2,505  ;  number  of 
deaths  during  the  same  period,  858,  making  a  ratio  of  mortality  as  1  to  a 
fraction  less  than  3.  The  question  may  arise,  in  how  far  the  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Health  are  to  be  relied  upon,  as  embracing,  in  the  first  place, 
veritable  cases  of  the  epidemic,  and,  in  the  second  place,  comprehending 
all,  or  the  greater  portion  of  cases  which  occurred.  As  respects  the  first 
point,  the  profession  of  the  city  were  united  in  their  views  of  the  criteria 
necessary  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and,  we  believe,  as  a  general 
remark,  were  careful  to  recognize  as  cases  of  the  epidemic,  only  those  in 
which  the  evidence  was  unequivocal.  Moreover,  the  Board  of  Health, 
consisting  of  three  members,  at  first  embraced  two  medical  gentlemen,  Drs. 
Haddock  and  Barnes,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Health  Physician,  Dr. 
J.  S.  Trowbridge,  decided  on  the  merits  of  cases  of  a  doubtful  character, 
frequently  rejecting  cases  which  were  obviously  deficient  in  diagnostic 
traits.  Still,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  some  cases  may  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Board,  which  were  properly  only  cases  of  cholerine,  or  the 
diarrhoea  which  generally  precedes  cholera,  and,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic,  affects  large  numbers  without  eventuating  in  the  disease. 
The  fact  that  but  few  irregular  practitioners  were  in  the  habit  of  reporting 
cases,  renders  the  records  of  the  Board  much  more  reliable,  as  respects  the 
point  under  remark,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  second 
inquiry,  viz.,  if  these  reports  included  all,  or  nearly  all  the  cases  that  oc- 
curred, cannot  be  answered  affirmatively.  We  believe  that  physicians 
were  generally  faithful  in  reporting  all  their  cases,  but  omissions  would, 
doubtless,  sometimes  occur  from  inadvertency  or  negligence. — Buff.  Med.  J. 
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TContinued  from  page  314.] 

In  cases  of  fracture  even  under  apparently  favorable  conditions,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  surgeon  to  save  the  injured  limb  are  not  always  crowned 
with  success.  Unforeseen  circumstances  may  arise,  and  notwithstanding 
the  employment  of  the  most  judicious  treatment,  and  the  application 
of  the  best  mechanical  adjuncts,  amputation  may  ultimately  become 
unavoidable.  The  laceration  of  a  bloodvessel  may  render  a  modification 
of  treatment  necessary,  even  if  amputation  be  not  actually  demanded  ; 
for  if  the  lesion  of  the  vessel  be  in  such  a  situation  that  the  trunk  can 
be  tied  without  stopping  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  limb, 
a  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  wounded  artery  ;  but  if  mortification 
be  threatened,  such  a  procedure  would  be  unwarrantable,  and  amputa- 
tion must  in  that  case  be  had  recourse  to.  The  non-union  of  the  bone 
after  fracture,  no  matter  whether  the  defect  arise  from  constitutional  or 
mechanical  causes,  complicates  greatly  the  treatment  of  the  injury  ; 
and  it  becomes  very  important  for  the  surgeon  to  determine  whether  the 
failure  in  the  ossific  union  depend  upon  a  peculiar  constitutional  deterio- 
ration, or  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  fracture  itself.  If  the  con- 
stitution be  at  fault,  the  peculiar  functional  derangement  must  be  sought 
for,  and  if  discovered,  combated  by  the  use  of  appropriate  remedies  : 
if,  for  instance,  the  powers  of  the  assimilative  organs  be  impaired,  they 
must  be  improved  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  alteratives  ;  at  the  same  time 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fractured  limb  in  a  perfect  state 
of  rest,  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  motion  of  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  non-union  of  the 
fracture. 

The  ossific  union  is  sometimes  prevented  by  portions  of  muscles,  fascia 
or  other  structure  getting  between  the  ragged  ends  of  the  bone,  and  pre- 
venting their  perfect  coaptation  :  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  all  the  usual  means  of  adapting  the  fractured  bone 
have  failed,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  urgent  question  whether  the  substance 
entangled  between  the  extremities  of  the  fractured  bone  ought  to  be  re- 
moved by  cutting  down  to  the  injured  part ;  whether  the  ends  of  the 
bone  ought  to  be  brought  together  by  force,  with  the  view  of  producing 
17 
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absorption  of  the  intervening  substance  ;  or  whether  the  limb,  under  such 
circumstances,  ought  to  be  amputated. 

The  first  indication,  viz.,  that  of  cutting  down  upon  the  fracture, 
should  only  be  undertaken  under  very  favorable  circumstances  :  it  must 
be  remembered  that  by  this  plan  a  simple  is  converted  into  a  compound 
fracture  ;  and  even  if  the  removal  of  the  intervening  substance  be  ef- 
fected, there  still  may  be  insuperable  difficulty  in  perfecting  the  cure, 
and  the  patient  may,  indeed,  be  reduced  to  a  much  worse  condition  than 
at  first.  I  think  it  better  to  produce  extension  of  the  limb,  and  then  to 
bring  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  in  as  close  adaptation  as  possible,  pressing 
them  towards  each  other,  so  as  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  struc- 
ture which  is  between  the  portions  of  bone  ;  and  I  believe  that  by  such 
treatment  I  have  ultimately  succeeded  in  producing  union  where  it  had 
proved  obstinate  for  some  time  under  the  employment  of  other  means. 
Should  a  large  nerve  be  entangled  with  other  structures  between  the  ends 
of  the  broken  bone,  it  will  be  known  at  once  by  the  pain  produced  in 
pressing  the  ends  of  the  bone  together  ;  in  that  case  of  course  the  pres- 
sure could  not  be  maintained,  and  some  other  mode  of  treatment  must 
be  substituted  ;  indeed,  under  these  circumstances,  amputation  would 
probably  be  considered  necessary. 

I  have  seen  instances  of  failure  of  the  union  of  a  fracture  in  patients 
in  whom  there  could  not  be  traced  the  slightest  deviation  from  health  to 
indicate  the  employment  of  one  remedy  in  preference  to  another.  In 
such  cases  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  producing  the  consolidation 
of  the  bone  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  even  after  continued  pres- 
sure, seton,  and  other  violent  means,  had  totally  failed.  Should  mortifi- 
cation supervene  upon  severe  injury  to  a  limb,  it  ought  to  be  ascertained, 
before  amputation  be  performed,  whether  the  death  of  the  parts  depend 
upon  constitutional  inability  to  establish  and  maintain  the  process  of  re- 
paration, or  whether  it  depends  upon  a  want  of  power  in  the  limb  itself, 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  parts,  an  effect  so 
often  witnessed  in  gun-shot  wounds.  Another  question  also  arises  here, 
as  to  whether  the  mortified  part  should  be  amputated,  supposing  no  line 
of  demarcation  to  be  yet  formed  between  the  living  and  dead  tissues. 
In  my  opinion,  if  there  he  reason  to  believe  that  the  loss  of  vitality  does 
not  depend  upon  idiopathic  deficiency,  amputation  ought  at  once  to  be 
performed  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  depend  upon  a  defective  constitu- 
tion, the  removal  of  the  gangrenous  part  should  be  delayed  until  there 
is  some  evidence  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  living  portion  of  the 
limb  to  throw  off  the  dead.  There  are,  however,  many  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  point  :  some  surgeons  recommend  that  the  operation 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  mortification  has  commenced.  1  cannot 
agree  with  this  practice,  and  believe  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
an  incision  should  never  be  made  in  the  living  structure  until  the  process 
of  separation  has  commenced,  although  it  may  be  right  to  remove  a 
portion  of  a  gangrenous  extremity  to  diminish  the  inconvenience  and 
general  difficulties  arising  from  such  a  condition. 

Tetanus,  that  most  fatal  disease,  not  unfrequently  supervenes  upon 
severe  injury  to  a  limb,  and  may  operate  as  a  cause  of  secondary  ampu- 
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tation,  even  after  there  had  been  just  reason  to  hope  that  the  limb 
might  be  saved.  Traumatic  tetanus  has  been  regarded  by  surgeons  as 
one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  diseases  to  Which  the  human  frame 
is  liable,  and  it  has  occupied  a  degree  of  attention  on  the  part  of  sur- 
geons commensurate  with  its  important  character.  The  accumulated 
i'acts  have,  however,  as  yet  served  to  throw  but  little  light  on  the  true 
nature  of  this  disease,  and  no  remedy  or  system  of  treatment  has  vet 
been  found  sufficient  to  control  its  direful  effects.  From  the  history  of 
tetanus  it  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  symptom  is  universallv 
indicative  of  its  Approach  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  obstinate  costiveness  so 
generally  concomitant  with  this  disease  can  be  looked  upon  in  that  light. 

When  tetanus  has  followed  upon  injury  to  the  extremities,  it  has  always 
been  a  question  whether  immediate  amputation  of  the  limb  ought  not 
to  be  had  recourse  to,  in  the  hope  that,  after  the  removal  of  the  sup- 
posed cause,  the  effect  would  directly  subside.  I  use  the  expression 
"supposed  cause  "  :  for,  in  my  opinion,  in  all  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus 
the  injury  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause,  as  there  is  always, 
I  believe,  a  kind  of  tetanic  diathesis  in  individuals  who  are  attacked  by 
this  disease. 

The  above  view  seems  to  me  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
variety  of  different  causes  produce  the  disease  ;  which  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  to  depend  either  upon  the  severity  or  kind  of  wound  inflicted, 
nor  upon  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  injury  is  situated  ;  neither 
does  the  wound  itself  present  any  appearance  that  could  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  a  peculiar  action  had  been  set  up,  or  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  nervous  system.  Even  post-mortem  examinations  have 
hitherto  completely  failed  in  throwing  any  light  upon  the  subject  of 
tetanic  affections. 

Baron  Larrey,  during  the  war  in  Egypt,  amputated  in  several  cases 
after  symptoms  of  tetanus  had  commenced,  and  this  practice  was  at- 
tended with  sufficient  success  to  induce  him  to  recommend  it.  Instead, 
however,  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  plan,  I  should  recommend  that 
the  condition  of  the  wound  should  first  be  strictly  examined,  and  also 
the  state  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient  ;  so  that,  where  there  appears 
the  least  tendency  to  tetanus,  prophylactic  measures  may  be  taken  to 
ward  off  the  attack.  When,  for  example,  there  seems  reason  to  dread 
an  attack  of  tetanus  in  consequence  of  a  punctured  wound,  the  latter 
ought  to  be  converted  into  an  incised  one  by  laying  it  freely  open  to  the 
same  depth  as  the  original  puncture  ;  and,  should  it  then  be  discovered 
that  a  branch  of  a  nerve  had  been  punctured  or  partially  divided,  it 
ought  at  once  to  be  cut  completely  through,  so  as  to  remove  the  continu- 
ed irritation  that  would  arise  from  its  being  only  wounded.  It  has  been 
said  that  suppuration  prevents  the  accession  of  tetanic  symptoms,  and 
that  it  even  relieves  them  after  they  have  set  in.  If  this  could  be 
proved  to  be  the  case,  it  would  of  course  be  desirable  to  promote  sup- 
puration as  a  prophylactic  means  of  treatment.  My  own  experience 
leads  me,  however,  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  ;  for  I 
have  witnessed  three  successive  cases  of  tetanus  in  which  the  symptoms 
first  appeared  during  the  progress  of  suppuration,  and  in  each  of  these 
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cases  the  discharge  of  pus  went  on  until  the  death  of  the  patient.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  approve  of  the  plan  adopted  by  some  surgeons,  of 
cauterizing  the  wound  to  induce  suppuration.  The  following  case  is  one 
in  which  1  was  induced  to  amputate  a  limb  after  tetanic  symptoms  had 
supervened.  In  this  instance  I  was  the  more  disposed  to  have  recourse 
to  this  practice,  as  the  injury  was  so  severe  that  there  existed  no  proba- 
bility of  the  limb  being  restored  to  a  state  of  usefulness. 

William  Marshall,  aet.  11,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  on  April 
14th,  1849.  His  left  leg  and  foot  had  been  very  severely  injured  by  a  rail- 
way luggage-train  crushing  it  against  some  brickwork.  There  was  a  large 
wound  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  tibia,  extending  upwards  from  the  mal- 
leolus to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  The  saphena  major  vein  was  exposed, 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  torn  through,  and  the  nerve  laid  bare.  It  was 
considered  advisable  by  Mr.  Hilton  to  endeavor  to  save  the  limb,  and 
he  therefore  placed  a  ligature  on  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  divided 
artery,  brought  the  soft  parts  together  by  sutures  and  strapping,  and  ap- 
plied an  outer  splint  with  a  foot-piece.  The  limb  was  kept  in  a  some- 
what elevated  position.  As  the  lad  was  in  a  state  of  partial  collapse, 
stimuli  were  administered  ;  re-action  was  consequently  produced  soon 
after. 

On  the  day  after  his  admission  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  ;  had 
slept  through  the  night,  and  the  limb  was  easy.  On  the  16th  the  su- 
tures were  removed,  and  the  wound  found  to  be  in  a  sloughing  condition. 
The  sloughing  continued  for  the  next  two  days ;  a  sanious  discharge 
had  also  commenced,  and  the  lad  had  become  irritable  and  restless. 
He  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state  until  the  26th,  when  I  first  saw 
him.  1  at  once  saw  reason  to  fear  that  there  was  a  tetanic  tendency, 
and  I  desired  that  I  might  receive  notice  the  moment  any  muscular  con- 
tractions or  other  tetanic  symptoms  were  manifested.  On  the  evening 
of  the  26th  it  was  observed  that  the  injured  limb  was  drawn  up  by 
spasm,  and  that  there  was  a  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  the  patient 
was  altogether  very  restless.  On  the  27th  there  were  distinct  symptoms 
of  tetanus  :  the  corners  of  the  mouth  were  drawn  up,  nose  pinched,  and 
there  was  general  rigidity  of  the  facial  muscles.  He  was  extremely 
restless  and  irritable.  These  symptoms  all  continued  to  increase  during 
the  morning,  notwithstanding  treatment,  and  I  was  accordingly  sent  for, 
as  I  had  requested.  As  soon  as  1  saw  the  boy,  I  determined  upon 
immediate  amputation,  and  this  was  performed  below  the  knee  by  the 
circular  incision.  Five  ligatures  were  required.  Four  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  wound  was  dressed.    There  was  no  subsequent  bleeding. 

On  the  28th  all  the  tetanic  symptoms  had  disappeared  :  the  face  of 
patient  was  restored  to  its  natural  expression  ;  his  mouth  could  be  open- 
ed freely,  and  he  was  less  irritable.  He  continued  to  go  on  well  for  some 
days,  so  far  as  concerned  his  health,  taking  plenty  of  nourishment,  but 
there  was  no  indication  of  healing  in  the  stump.  On  the  1st  of  May 
he  became  again  restless  and  irritable  ;  there  was  slight  redness  of  the 
left  knee,  and  some  swelling  of  the  right  foot,  with  tenderness  upon 
pressure.  No  reparative  action  had  been  set  up  in  the  stump.  All  these 
symptoms  continued  to  increase,  the  swelling  of  the  right  foot  extending 
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up  the  leg  to  the  abdomen  ;  the  breathing  also  was  hurried,  and  there 
was  slight  cough.  The  stump  still  showed  no  disposition  to  heal, 
and  poured  out  an  unhealthy  sanious  discharge.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinued unchanged,  the  patient  daily  becoming  weaker,  until  ihe  llih  of 
May,  when  he  died. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — There  was  oedema  of  the  right  foot  and 
ankle,  and  of  the  left  thigh  and  abdomen  ;  recent  pleurisy  of  the  left 
side,  with  inflammatory  effusion.  On  the  right  side  there  were  patches 
of  ecchymosis  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  but  no  effusion.  There 
were  also  indications  of  pneumonia,  with  suppurative  points  in  patches. 
The  liver  was  pale,  but  healthy  ;  there  was  an  increased  quantity  of 
light-colored  fluid  in  the  pericardium.  The  mucous  membrane,  from 
the  mouth  to  the  oesophagus,  was  all  sloughing,  and  of  a  dirty- brown 
color,  and  there  was  general  sloughing  of  the  tissue  and  muscles  of  the 
right  side.  The  left  iliac  vein  was  free  and  normal,  but  the  femoral 
vein  was  obstructed  to  the  extent  of  three  inches.  The  left  external 
iliac  was  also  obstructed  for  about  an  inch  of  its  length.  There  was  pus 
in  the  left  knee,  and  also  in  the  right  shoulder-joint. 

[To  be  continued.] 


COD-LIVER  OIL. 

The  cod-liver  oil  is  best  prescribed  with  wine,  coffee,  aniseed,  or  cin- 
namon water.  It  may  be  made  up  into  a  syrup  with  gum-syrup  and 
orange-flower  water ;  and  if  this  is  still  nauseating,  hydrocyanic  acid  or  a 
little  creosote  may  be  added  to  it.  A  cod-liver-oil  soap  is  recommended 
by  Deschamps,  made  by  mixing  600  parts  of  the  oil,  20  of  water,  and 
80  of  caustic  soda.  A  mass  is  formed,  which  with  tragacanth  powder 
may  be  made  into  pills,  or  may  be  used  externally  as  a  liniment,  dis- 
solved in  spirit,  or  mixed  with  water  and  iodide  of  potassium,  as  an 
ointment. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1771,  Percival  was  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  cod-liver  oil  as  a  remedy  for  chronic  rheumatism.  It  was  also  used  in 
the  Infirmary  at  Manchester,  by  Bardsley,  some  time  after  this  period. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1822  that  the  attention  of  the  profession  was 
directed  to  it,  by  the  publication,  of  Schenk,  of  16  cases  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism which  had  been  successfully  treated  by  it.  Four  years  later,  he 
published  20  fresh  cases,  confirmatory  of  the  favorable  opinion  he  had 
formerly  advanced.  Since  this  time  the  publications  on  cod-liver  oil, 
especially  in  Germany,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  France,  have  been  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  It  was  little  known  in  this  country,  till  the  publication 
of  Dr.  J.  Huges  Bennett's  work,  in  1841.  The  evidence  of  its  utility  at 
first  was  rather  contradictory,  but  of  late  years  the  testimony  in  its  favor 
has  been  certainly  gaining  ground,  and  it  may  now  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing an  undoubted  and  important  place  in  the  Pharmcopoeia  of,  at  any 
rate,  all  these  northern  countries. 

On  looking  over  the  various  treatises  which  have  been  published  on  this 
subject,  and  on  weighing  the  opinions  and  statements  which  have  been 
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expressed  in  th  em,  it  is  indeed  abundantly  evident  that  cod-liver  oil  is  an 
agent  of  no  inconsiderable  power.  It  is  also  evident  that  its  action  is 
chiefly  in  oj#e  direction,  and  is  exerted  almost  entirely  in  modifying, 
restoring,  jjfnd  improving  the  several  processes  partly  of  primary,  but 
chiefly  r,'i  secondary  assimilation,  the  derangement  of  which  constitutes 
the  basis,  as  it  were,  and  origin  of  certain  symptoms  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  treat,  under  various  names,  as  special  diseases.  In  dyspepsia, 
that  is,  in  diseases  resulting  from  some  defect  of  primary  assimilation,  its 
effects  have  not  been  very  accurately  studied,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  pure  and  uncomplicated  cases  of  this  affection.  It 
appears  to  be  most  useful  in  the  atonic  varieties,  and  in  those  cases  of 
inflammatory  gastro-duodenal  dyspepsia,  in  which,  after  reduction  of  the 
more  prominent  symptoms,  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  recover  themselves  with  difficulty.  But  in  any  cases  in  which 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  dependent  on  more  serious  lesions,  on  ulcera- 
tion of  the  stomach,  or  on  incipient  organic  disease  of  the  walls,  &c,  the 
cod-liver  oil  appears  to  be  unsuited,  and  even  if  retained  on  the  stomach, 
to  be  inefficacious,  or  perhaps  hurtful.  It  is  chiefly  in  affections  pro- 
ceeding, as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  from  secondary  mal-assimilation  (to 
use  the  term  of  Dr.  Prout),  that  the  oil  appears  most  useful.  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  rickets,  in  the  various 
affections  which  are.  the  local  manifestations  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis, 
scrofulous  caries,  ophthalmia,  tabes  mesenteric^,  tubercular  peritonitis,  &c; 
in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  especially  in  the  early  stages  ;  and  in  various 
chronic  eruptions  of  the  skin,  as  eczema,  herpes,  and  some  forms  of  im- 
petigo. It  appears  to  be  more  useful  in  these  diseases  of  the  skin,  ac- 
cording as  they  can  be  traced  back  to  some  disorder  of  nutrition,  and 
more  especially  if  this  borders  on  the  condition  which  occurs  in  the 
scrofulous  diathesis. 

In  addition,  the  oil  lias  been  used  in  a  vast  number  of  other  affections, 
with  an  amount  of  benefit  less  marked  and  determinate.  In  true  gout, 
psoriasis,  porrigo,  osteomalacia,  in  atonic  amenorrhoea,  in  worms,  and  in 
the  various  sequelas  of  smallpox,  measles  and  typhus,  the  opinions  of  its 
utility  are  very  contradictory.  It  has  appeared  to  be  possessed  of  little 
power  in  Blight's  disease,  diabetes  mellitus,  and  some  other  deep-seated 
and  obscure  affections.  Cod-liver  oil  has  also  been  found  useful  in  cases 
in  which  tonics  are  indicated  ;  as  in  convalescence  after  influenza,  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  other  cases  in  which  the  disease  having 
been  partially  or  entirely  removed,  the  constitution  requires  to  have 
cautiously  supplied  to  it  both  materials  from  which  its  impaired  tissue 
may  derive  new  force,  and  tone  by  which  those  materials  may  be  ef- 
fectively assimilated. 

An  opinion  has  been  advanced,  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  however, 
that  chronic  rheumatism  and  tubercular  consumption  are  in  some  degree 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  But  independently  of  other  arguments  against 
such  a  view,  we  might  be  led  to  question  its  correctness  by  observing  that 
the  two  diseases,  or  series  of  diseases,  over  which  cod-liver  oil  appears  to 
exert  a  considerable  action,  are  chronic  rheumatism  and  scrofulous  affec- 
tions.   While  in  most  other  cases  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
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oil  appears  to  be  simply  owing  to  its  common  tonic  powers,  in  the  above- 
named  diseases  there  almost  appears  to  be  something  specific  about  its 
action.  In  De  Jongh's  late  work,  as  in  other  treatises  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, we  find  very  strong  statements  respecting  the  utility  of  the  oil  in 
phthisis.  Some  of  these  are  derived  from  previous  writings,  others  are 
made  by  several  eminent  Dutch  physicians,  whose  opinions  on  this  point 
Dr.  De  Jongh  ascertained.  Suermann,  Schroeder,  Van  der  Kolk,  Loncq, 
Pruys,  Van  der  Hoeven,  Sebastiani,  Suringar,  all  agree  in  attributing  very 
great  benefit  to  its  employment.  They  almost  all,  however,  consider  that 
its  good  effects  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  early  stages,  before  softening  has 
commenced.  At  this  time,  undoubted  cures  have  been  effected  ;  the  fur- 
ther deposition  of  tubercle  appears  to  have  been  arrested,  and  the  tubercles 
already  formed  have  retrograded  in  one  of  the  usual  ways,  most  commonly 
by  cretaceous  deposit.  When  softening  has  occurred,  the  virtues  of  the 
oil  are  more  questionable  ;  for  while  occasionally  it  appears  to  be  of  im- 
mense benefit,  at  other  times  it  lias  exerted  no  effect  whatever.  In  phthi- 
sical diarrhoea  it  has  seemed  decidedly  hurtful. 

In  an  able  paper  by  Dr.  Williams,  which  has  lately  appeared,  the 
utility  of  the  oil  in  phthisis,  particularly  in  the  latter  stages,  is  rated  even 
higher  than  in  the  above  paragraph.  Dr.  Williams's  conclusions  are  based 
on  the  experience  of  about  400  cases.  Of  these,  234  are  recorded  in  his 
note-books,  and  are  therefore  susceptible  of  numerical  classification  and 
analysis.  Among  these  234,  there  were  9  cases  in  which  the  oil  disa- 
greed ;  19  in  which  it  appeared  to  do  no  good  ;  and  206  in  which  its  use 
was  followed  by  marked  and  unequivocal  improvement.  Of  the  206 
patients,  62  had  cavities  ;  all  of  these  improved  materially  under  the  use 
of  the  oil  ;  in  34  the  improvement  has  continued:  in  11  the  improve- 
ment was  only  temporary  ;  in  17  the  patients  were  lost  sight  of.  In  100 
patients  the  tubercles  had  commenced  to  soften,  but  actual  cavities  had 
not  formed,  and  both  physical  and  general  symptoms  materially  and 
rapidly  changed  for  the  better.  The  process  of  softening  seemed  ar- 
rested, as  the  moist  rhouchi  in  the  supra-  or  infra -clavicular  or  the  supra- 
spinous regions  gradually  ceased,  the  dulness  more  or  less  disappeared, 
and  at  last,  vesicular  breath-sound  returned,  and  no  physical  signs  what- 
ever remained,  except  a  little  prolonged,  and,  perhaps,  tubular  expiration. 
Coincidently  with  these  changes,  the  constitutional  symptoms  disappear- 
ed. In  the  remaining  44  patients,  the  disease  was  in  the  early  stage,  and 
the  results  were  not  less  satisfactory.  Eleven  of  the  advanced  cases  are 
related  as  illustrations  of  the  degree  of  improvement. 

In  estimating  the  exact  value  of  this  evidence,  it  would  be  necessary 
J  to  strike  off  from  the  list  a  certain  per  centage  of  improvement  which 
|  seems  to  occur  in  phthisis  from  the  employment  of  any  judicious  treat- 
ment, such  as  a  regulated  temperature,  change  of  air,  proper  diet,  regu- 
;  lar  habits,  and  various  medicines,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
|  exact  amount  which  would  be  thus  struck  off,  cannot,  from  want  of  data, 
be  at  present  determined,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  very  considerable.    A  certain  amount  of  benefit  would  still  remain, 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  cod-liver  oil  alone. 

Dr.  Williams's  estimate  of  the  value  of  cod-liver  oil  is  certainly  higher 
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than  that  of  most  writers,  and  possibly  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  remedial  measures  which  were  employed  in  addition  to  the  oil 
been  taken  into  the  account.  But  yet  the  opinion  of  a  physician  so 
eminent,  and  so  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  is  necessarily  of  great 
weight. — British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review. 


ACUTE  PERIOSTITIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  the  two  following  cases  of  acute 
and  very  extensive  periostitis  ;  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  do  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  having  seen,  in  my  recollection,  any  cases  of  so  severe 
and  acute  a  character  reported.  I  imagine  that  cases  of  the  kind  are 
not  so  extremely  rare  as  may  possibly  be  supposed.  I  think  I  have 
myself  seen  two  or  three  other  cases  of  the  same  description,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  fully  identified,  for  want  of  the  necessary  post- 
mortem examination.  We,  in  the  country,  not  unfrequently  hear  of 
patients  dying  suddenly  of  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  in  whom  the 
prominent  preliminary  symptom  is  excruciating  pain  in  some  one  of  the 
limbs.  Whether  such  cases  would  all  fall  under  this  head,  perhaps  ad- 
mits of  doubt ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  very  many  of 
them,  if  submitted  to  examination,  would  be  found  to  be  of  this  character. 

On  the  15th  of  March  last,  I  was  requested  to  see  a  fine  little  boy, 
of  5  years  old,  of  rather  feeble  constitution,  but  whose  health  was  gene- 
rally good.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  preceding  day  he  had  been  at 
play  in  the  snow,  got  into  a  pretty  free  perspiration,  and  got  his  feet  wet 
and  cold.  He  was  rather  restless  and  uneasy  through  the  night,  but 
made  no  particular  complaint  until  morning,  when  he  complained  of 
pretty  severe  pain  in  the  hollow  of  the  right  thigh  between  the  ham- 
string tendons.  I  first  saw  him  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  and  found 
him  with  a  haggard  look,  agonized  expression  of  countenance,  pale, 
trembling,  some  degree  of  thirst,  pulse  120  and  feeble,  general  prostra- 
tion, no  uncommon  heat  of  the  body  ;  severe  pain  in  the  thigh,  recur- 
ring more  severely  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  lasting  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  and  then  partially  subsiding  ;  thigh  not  swollen,  nor  having  any 
abnormal  appearance.  The  ordinary  antiphlogistic  course  was  adopted, 
together  with  fomentations  to  the  thigh. 

16th. — Patient  not  relieved  in  any  respect.  Complained  of  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  which  was  soon  removed  by  fomentations.  Had  a 
turn  of  vomiting,  after  which  he  was  unable  to  define  any  particular 
location  as  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  pain.  The  limb  is  now  considerably 
swollen,  and  is  tender  to  the  touch  ;  there  is  also  inability  to  move  it. 
The  pain  is  excruciating,  and  is  attended  with  great  agitation  of  the 
body.    Pulse  the  same  as  yesterday,  and  prostration  increasing. 

After  this,  there  was  at  no  time  any  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  The  prostration  increased  ;  the  pulse  grew  more  feeble  and 
more  rapid  ;  the  pain  more  agonizing,  but  was  never  after  this  referred 
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1  particularly  to  the  thigh  ;  the  extremities  grew  cold,  the  vitality  of  the 
I  system  was  rapidly  expended,  and  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  20th, 
|  five  days  after  the  attack,  he  died. 

Post-mortem  Examination,  24  hours  after  Death. — Thigh  somewhat 
swollen,  hut  no  other  external  mark  of  inflammation.  Tissues  all  healthy 
and  normal  ahove  the  periosteum.  On  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  nearly 
half  a  pint  of  pus  was  discharged.  The  whole  length  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  from  the  condyles  to  the  trochanter  major,  was  entirely  denuded 
of  its  periosteum.  The  bone  itself  was  of  the  ordinary  ash  color, 
and  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  for  a  college  museum.  The 
periosteum  was  softened,  completely  broken  down  in  its  texture,  and 
about  the  color  of  pus. 

The  next  case  is  one  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  kindly  permits  me  to  make  use  of  it.  It  happened 
about  two  months  since.  The  patient  was  a  stout,  healthy  girl,  about 
8  years  old.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  attack,  unless  it  origi- 
nated from  a  bruise  in  the  socket  of  the  thigh  bone,  in  consequence  of 
jumping  from  a  height  a  few  days  previously.  She  complained  at  the 
time  of  the  hurt,  but  the  pain  soon  subsided,  and  nothing  more  was 
thought  of  it. 

This  case  was,  in  its  symptoms,  progress  and  termination,  so  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  already  narrated,  that  an  account  of  it  would  be  only 
a  useless  repetition.  The  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  precisely 
the  same  state  of  the  bone  and  periosteum — with  this  difference,  that  in 
this  case  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  socket  were  also  diseased.  The 
cartilage  covering  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  that  lining  the  socket  and 
surrounding  its  edge,  were  softened,  so  as  to  be  readily  broken  down  by 
the  finger  nail,  and  the  round  ligament  was  entirely  destroyed,  so  that 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  turned  out  of  its  place,  as  soon  as  the 
muscular  attachments  were  loosened. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are,  without  doubt,  at  their  very  onset,  almost  if 
not  entirely  hopeless,  even  if  there  were  present  any  symptoms  which 
would  seem  to  distinguish  them  from  the  host  of  rheumatic,  neuralgic, 
and  other  pains  of  more  or  less  severity  to  which  the  limbs  are  subject. 
Even  supposing  a  true  diagnosis  could  be  certainly  and  undoubtedly  made 
out,  what  is  to  be  done  ?    The  patient  is  precisely  in  the  situation  of 
one  who  has  received  an  extensive  and  severe  injury.    The  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  is  sudden  and  great — as  great,  perhaps,  as  if  the  whole 
limb  were  suddenly  removed,  or  an  extensive  surface  burned.    But  this 
is  active  disease,  producing  the  effect  of  local  injury  on  the  general  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  the  very  intensity  of  the  disease  itself  that  prevents  the 
application  of  proper  remedies  for  its  removal,  or  that  prevents  these 
remedies  from  having  their  ordinary  influence  if  they  are  applied.  No 
one  would  think  of  using  depleting  remedies  in  a  case  whe&e  the  nervous 
system  is  prostrated  by  severe  local  injury  or  otherwise  ;  but  yet  here  is 
a  case  in  which  there  is  the  same  degree  of  prostration,  and  still  the 
cause  producing  it  is  not  to  be  removed  by  any  other  means  than  the 
most  active  and  energetic  measures  of  the  kind  ;  for  although  the  nervous 
system  suffer  ever  so  much,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
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be  consequently  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  feebleness,  yet  the  inten- 
sity of  the  local  disease  seems  to  remain  the  same  or  even  to  increase, 
until,  within  a  very  few  hours,  if  not  from  the  very  commencement,  the 
patient  is  entirely  past  all  human  aid.  A.  Willard,  M.D. 

Greene,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1849. 


MEDICAL  GLEANINGS  AND  MUSINGS— CASE  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

LCommonicateri  Cor  the  Bosi on  M e<lic;i]  ami  Surgical  Journal.  | 

The  rapid  increase  of  profound  medical  erudition,  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, will,  it  is  believed,  eventually  crush  hydra-headed  quackery  and 
black-coated  empiricism.  Still,  the  regular  profession  require  all  their 
forces  to  accomplish  this.  We  have  able  generals  in  the  American 
Medical  Association,  but  generals  cannot  act  without  privates.  The 
amount  of  talents,  ability  and  experience  of  those  who  never  publish 
anything  at  all,  would  be  a  rich  addition  and  powerful  adjuvant,  could  it 
be  realized  and  brought  into  market.  And,  O  patience!  thou  art  verily 
a  difficult  goddess  to  worship,  when  we  reflect  how  many  of  our  capa- 
ble and  qualified  brotherhood  withhold  so  much  from  their  fellow  la- 
borers, which  might  be  useful  to  them,  their  patients,  and  the  public. 
Every  member  ought  to  pay  tribute  to  the  highest  and  most  useful  of 
all  professions,  his  own.  There  may  be  various  causes  which  induce 
such  to  keep  their  candle  under  a  bushel,  and  never  display  a  scintilla- 
tion of  their  accumulated  light.  Some  may  think  the  same  or  similar 
cases  are  known  already,  and  will  neither  procure  admiration  to  the  wri- 
ter nor  benefit  to  the  reader. 

Another  motive  operates  upon  a  certain  class  who  bear  the  gratuitous 
handle  of  doctor  to  their  names.  Their  patients  and  the  newspapers 
report  cases  which  even  they  themselves  would  not  vouch  for ;  all  the 
magic  and  miraculous  display  of  which  would  vanish  into  thin  air  were 
they  stated  technically,  circumstantially,  candidly  and  truthfully.* 

But  there  may  be  others,  regularly  bred,  who,  standing  at  the  head  of 
their  profession,  have  not  happened  to  see  such  marvellous  cases  as  others 
have  reported  ;  and,  as  they  cannot  compete  nor  excel  in  the  wonderful, 
they  retain  what  might  be  a  thousand  fold  more  beneficial.  For  instance, 
they  may  not  have  had  a  patient  who  could  distinguish  colors  by  the 
touch,  or  read  with  her  fingers ;  nor  one  in  which  the  urine  by  metasta- 
sis was  evacuated  by  the  salivary  glands  ;  nor  others  in  which  that 
liquid  was  black,  blue  or  green  ;  nor  one  in  which,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Howship,  the  entire  secretion  was  suppressed  (as  ascertained  by  the 
catheter)  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  then  two  gallons  were 
passed  by  the  rectum  each  day,  for  four  days  in  succession  !  They  may 
not  have  seen,  as  others  are  said  to  have  done,  the  case  of  a  woman 

*  My  late  friend,  Thomas  Miner,  M.D.,  formerly  President  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society, 
observed,  that  there  was  one  class  of  beings  in  the  world  greater  liars  than  even  quack  doctors. 
This  was  their  patients!  We  havevheard  of  one  of  the  latter,  who  went  about  the  streets  of  a 
certain  city,  swearing  that  his  doctor,  whom  he  named,  cut  him  open,  took  out  his  liver,  healed, 
cleaned,  and  put  it  back  again,  and  that  he  was  then  well  ! 
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who  was  delivered  of  a  minute  foetus  in  October,  and  of  a  full-grown 
birth  the  succeeding  December  ;  of  another,  who  never  in  her  whole  life 
menstruated  at  all  till  she  was  70  years  old  ;  of  yet  another,  who  neither 
in  single  nor  married  life  ever  once  had  any  show,  or  sign  of  catamenia, 
stilt  after  her  marriage  bore  her  husband  three  healthy  children  ;  of 
one,  who,  with  her  first  child,  had,  by  her  accoucheur,  in  removing  the 
placenta,  her  womb  completely  inverted,  and  never  re-inverted,  and  yet 
was  alive  forty  years  afterwards  and  able  to  do  the  duties  of  a  dairy 
maid;  of  an  infant  born  with  enlarged  breasts,  and  hair  where  it  appears 
at  puberty  ;  of  another  who  menstruated  at  3  years  old,  and  at  the 
same  age  had  prolapsus  uteri  ;  of  "  the  detection  of  a  full-sized  foetus 
in  the  womb,  without  either  placenta,  umbilical  cord,  or  mark  of  umbili- 
cus."* This  last  seemed  to  me  more  surprising  than  all  the  others,  till 
I  reflected  that  extra-uterine  foetuses  are  sometimes  thus  found. 

The  accident  at  Cavendish,  Vermont,  by  which  a  man  had  an  iron 
bolt,  three  feet  long,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  driven  through  his 
brain,  and  lived,  is  not  quite  unparalleled,  as  the  following  case,  related 
by  Dr.  Macartney,  will  show.  "  He  had  known,"  he  said,  r"  an  in- 
stance where  a  pitchfork  had  been  driven  into  the  eye  of  a  man,  and 
had  pierced  the  brain,  and  fixed  itself  so  firm  in  the  skull  at  the  top 
of  the  head  that  it  wa^  obliged  to  be  hammered  out  from  the  opposite 
bone,  and  the  man's  mental  functions  never  were  disturbed  by  it,  and 
he  recovered  and  lived  for  some  time." 

But  after  all,  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Gutterworth,  of  a 
boy,  17  years  old,  who  had  his  head  crushed  by  a  waggon  wheel,  and 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  forced  out,  with  improvement  in  his 
mental  powers,  is  in  a  moral,  physical,  and  physiological  point  of  view, 
a  very  remarkable  one.  Some  time  after  the  lad  got  well,  Mr.  Jones 
met  his  mother,  who  told  him  that  before  her  son  was  hurt  he  had 
constant  headache,  and  could  scarcely  remember  anything  ;  but  that 
afterwards  "  he  was  sharp  as  a  briar" 

These  and  numerous  other  cases  on  record,  singular  and  interesting, 
to  be  sure,  are  still  of  minor  practical  importance  compared  with  others 
which  are  often,  too  often,  withheld. 

Our  periodicals  abound  with  theories  and  remedies  which  require  re- 
petition, fixation  and  establishment.  A  few  years  past  we  were  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  the  physicians  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  having  found 
in  opium  an  infallible  remedy  for  rheumatism.  Who  would  not  rejoice 
to  see  the  experience  of  others  coincide ;  or  be  equally  gratified  with  a 
renewal,  by  the  same  respectable  gentlemen,  of  the  continued  and  reite- 
rated salutary  results  of  their  remedy  ? 

In  consultation  and  conversation  with  our  medical  brethren,  we  often 
learn  facts  of  prime  importance,  of  which  we  never  heard  before,  and 
wonder  they  have  never  made  them  public.  At  our  State  Medical 
Convention,  held  at  Hartford  in  May  last,  I  was  impressed  with  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  a  case,  in  private  conversation,  before  the  meeting 
was  organized.    In  view  of  deriving  aid  to  the  medical  public  from 
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similar  unpublished  sources,  and  that  in  particular,  I  offered  a  resolution, 
as  follows — "  That  the  President  propound  to  each  member  of  the 
Convention  present,  queries  to  this  effect :  Have  you  any  new  sugges- 
tions to  make,  or  cases  to  relate,  which  may  be  of  importance  to  the 
art  and  science  of  medicine."  Resolution  adopted,"  say  the  records 
of  the  meeting,  "  and  questions  propounded  to  the  several  members." 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  at  the  time  I  was  engaged  on  the  com- 
mittee for  reporting  candidates  for  honorary  degrees,  and  have  nothing 
to  relate  from  that  source.  But,  as  a  means  of  eliciting  useful  informa- 
tion, it  is  noticed  here.  Prize  questions  afford  us  only  one  subject  at  a 
time,  and  only  one  dissertation  is  made  public.  By  leaving  the  field 
open,  every  one  would  be  at  liberty  to  give  such  hints,  and  relate  such 
phenomena,  as  would  best  comport  with  the  resolution.  ]f  it  were  only 
enough  to  fill  a  nutshell,  no  matter,  provided  it  be  pure  gold.  We  may 
get  less  of  theory,  but  more  of  practical  precept,  experience  and  hidden 
treasure.  Medicine  is  an  art  which  advances  by  collective  methods, 
and  materials  applicable  to  isolated  and  peculiar,  as  well  as  every-day 
cases,  if  we  are  not  taught  how  to  arrive  at  exact  truth,  we  may  learn 
how  to  shun  error.  We  may  learn  that  the  means  of  present  relief 
may  end  in  death.  Bringing  minds  together  to  act  upon,  sharpen,  cul- 
tivate, and  confirm  each  other,  is  the  grand,  growing  and  prominent 
feature  of  the  age.  Shall  the  medical  world  be  left  behind  and  stand 
aloof?  How  noiseless  is  thought.  The  sun  in  the  fable  accomplished, 
by  its  mild  beams,  what  the  tempest  and  tornado  could  not. 

Since  the  above  meeting,  the  following,  from  an  unexpected  source, 
I  have  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  submitted  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal.  In  a  case  of  dysuria  in  a  child-bed,  hysterical  wo- 
man, among  other  remedies  I  recommended  an  onion  cataplasm  to  the 
pubes.  The  mention  of  onions  brought  forth  remarks  in  their  favor ; 
and  among  other  instances  of  their  good  effects,  elicited  the  following 
singular  history.  The  narrator,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  lived  in 
some  town  in  western  New  York,  the  name  of  which  I  did  not  retain. 

A  man  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  had  hydrophobia  ;  the  rabid 
paroxysms  of  which  were  represented  as  more  outragiously  violent,  ve- 
hement and  uncontrollable,  than  in  any  other  case  of  which  I  ever  heard 
or  read.  His  turns  of  raving  were  such  as  to  put  his  attendants  in  fear- 
ful peril  of  being  bitten  by  the  infuriated  maniac.  In  his  lucid  inter- 
vals, so  sensible  was  the  patient  himself  of  the  danger  of  those  around 
him,  and  of  his  utter  inability  to  control  his  raging  propensity  to  bite, 
that  he  desired  to  be  confined  in  a  room  by  himself.  His  request  was 
complied  with.  He  was  shut  into  a  large  upper  room  at  night,  and 
fastened  also  by  tying  him  up  with  a  rope  around  his  body.  When 
morning  came,  his  friends  were  no  longer  annoyed  by  the  sound  of 
his  horrid  ravings,  and  at  once  concluded  he  was  dead.  It  so  happened, 
that  in  one  corner  of  the  capacious  chamber  in  which  he  was  confined, 
there  was  stored,  in  one  heap,  thirty  bushels  of  onions.  Upon  unfasten- 
ing the  door,  it  was  found  that  he  had  crawled  into  this  heap,  having,  as 
was  supposed,  bitten  in  two  the  rope,  which  was  thought  too  strong  for 
for  him  to  break.    But  the  most  agreeable  as  well  as  unlooked-for  cir- 
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cumstance,  was,  that  instead  of  being  dead,  he  was  in  a  sound  and 
apparently  sweet  sleep.  Upon  awaking,  he  declared  himself  well.  And 
so  it  proved  ;  he  having  no  return  of  his  excruciating  spasms,  or  any 
other  symptom  of  hydrophobia.  The  quantity  of  onions  by  him  bitten 
and  craunched,  was  represented  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  features 
of  the  case,  and  as  being  really  enormous.  What  portion  he  had  swal- 
lowed, neither  himself  nor  any  one  else  could  tell.  There  is  one  feature 
in  the  chewed  and  bitten  onions,  which  must  not  be  omitted.  It  was 
asserted  that  those  portions  had  turned  black.  The  whole  pile,  sound 
and  bitten,  was  carefully  carried  out  and  securely  buried. 

Lebanon,  Conn.,  Nov.,  1849.  Joseph  Comstock,  M.D. 


THE  HOSPITALS  AND  PROFESSORS  IN  PARIS. 

[The  following  letter  from  a  young  American  gentleman,  pursuing  his 
medical  studies  in  the  French  capital,  to  a  distinguished  physician  in 
New  York,  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  latter  for  publication  in  the 
Journal.] 

My  Dear  Doctor, — I  have  had  heretofore  so  little  of  interest  to  com- 
municate to  you,  that  I  have  deferred  writing,  until  I  should  have  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Hospitals  and  the  Professors  of 
Paris. 

Lectures  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  have  not  yet  commenced,  but 
clinical  lectures  are  given  daily  at  some  of  the  hospitals,  either  in  the 
amphitheatre,  or  at  the  bed-side.  I  am  a  constant  attendant  at  these 
lectures ;  and  though  possessing  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, 1  still  have  become  highly  interested,  so  that  the  hours  1  pass  in 
the  halls  of  the  hospitals  are  the  pleasantest  of  the  day.  The  men 
whose  names  I  have  heard  since  first  I  took  up  a  medical  work,  are 
known  to  me,  and  daily  I  meet  with  Velpeau,  Cruveilhier,  Gosselin,  &c. 
&ic,  hear  them  speak,  and  see  them  operate. 

Hopital  de  la  Chaiite  I  frequent  the  most.  It  is  open  daily,  and  usu- 
ally there  is  something  novel  and  interesting,  and  hereafter  I  shall  be 
almost  an  interne  there.  I  commence  to-morrow  a  course  of  private 
instruction  in  auscultation  and  percussion,  in  some  of  the  wards  there, 
and  by  the  arrangement  I  am  at  liberty  to  examine  the  patients  at  any 
time.  I  follow  the  practice  of  Roget,  who  has  several  halls  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  I  shall  have  without  doubt 
sufficient  opportunity  to  educate  my  ear  in  the  abnormal  sounds,  both  of 
the  lungs  and  heart. 

Thursday  morning  1  always  go  to  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  Malades, 
and  have  hitherto  followed  Guersant  there.  Trousseau  has  wards  in  Ho- 
pital Neckar;  his  clinical  lectures  commence  with  the  lectures  in  the 
Ecole  de  Medecine,  in  which  he  is  Profpssor  of  Therapeutics.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  him.  Guersant  is  a  little  taller  than  myself,  but  of  a  full, 
plethoric  habit,  high  color  and  receding  forehead.  His  manner  is  plea- 
sant and  conciliating,  managing  his  little  patients  with  care  and  delicacy, 
and  yet  with  decision.    He  operates  rapidly  and  with  great  confidence. 
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A  few  days  since  I  was  present  when  he  performed  the  operation  of  tra- 
cheotomy, in  the  case  of  a  young  child  afFectecl  with  membranous  croup. 
The  history  of  the  case  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  ;  but  I  ascertained, 
at  the  time,  that  the  little  patient  had  been  ill  for  six  days.  The  opera- 
tion, the  first  of  the  kind  I  ever  witnessed,  was  attended  with  a  great 
loss  of  blood,  sufficient  in  itself,  I  should  think,  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
child,  in  its  already  enfeebled  condition.  Before  the  operation,  I  listened 
to  the  respiration,  and  found  the  tubes  in  the  lower  portions  of  both  lungs 
filled  with  mucus  ; — inspiration  was  very  labored,  and  the  countenance 
had  a  slightly  livid  hue.  After  the  opening  into  the  trachea  had  been 
made,  a  small  portion  of  false  membrane  was  expelled,  and  for  a  time 
the  child  seemed  greatly  relieved.  It  died,  however,  on  the  following 
day.  This  operation,  I  understand,  has  been  repeated  very  frequently  in 
Paris,  during  the  last  year,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  operation  of  laryngotomy  was  performed  for  oedema  of 
the  glottis,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  by  M.  Roux,  which  was  attended  with 
success. 

Since  coming  here,  I  have  been  an  attendant,  also,  at  the  Hopital  St. 
Louis,  as  well  as  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Both  offer  to  me  great  opportuni- 
ties. In  the  former,  I  have  followed  M.  Gibert  in  his  wards  for  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  diseases  of  women.  Examinations  by  the  speculum  are 
made  here  every  Monday  morning,  and  Gibert  lectures  clinically  upon 
diseases  of  the  womb.  In  the  course  of  his  visits  last  Monday,  I  saw  a 
most  happy  application  of  the  freezing  mixture,  ice  and  salt,  made  to  a 
most  troublesome  disease  of  the  skin.  It  stopped  the  incessant  itching, 
immediately.  In  some  diseases  it  also  proves  a  source  of  cure.  The 
application  was  made  by  an  Englishman,  whose  discovery  it  is.  Gibert 
spoke  greatly  in  favor  of  it,  having  applied  it  before  to  some  cases  in  the 
male  wards.  This  morning,  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite,  I  saw  another 
exhibition  of  this  anaesthetic  agent,  in  a  case  of  surgery  by  Velpeau.  It 
was  a  case  of  hydrocele,  and  the  puncture  was  made  immediately  after 
all  sensation  was  deadened,  by  the  application  of  the  freezing  mixture, 
as  employed  in  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  just  mentioned.  Its  effect  was 
all  that  could  be  desired  at  the  time,  but  that  its  sequelae  are  not  more 
uncomfortable  than  those  of  chloroform  or  ether,  I  cannot  say. 

Hopital  St.  Louis,  if  you  recollect,  is  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
Paris,  only  exceeded  by  Hotel  Dieu.  It  is  so  far  from  the  quarter  occu- 
pied by  students,  that  very  few  frequent  it.  Thus  far  1  have  observed 
that  Americans  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  students  who  walk 
through  this  hospital,  so  far  distant.  It  is  the  same  at  the  Hopital  des 
Enfans  Malades,  and  Hopital  Neckar.  At  the  latter  place,  on  Saturday 
last,  I  saw  Civiale  operate  on  several  cases,  and  my  position  was  so  good, 
that  every  manipulation  was  perfectly  known  to  me,  nor  did  I  have  any 
great  difficulty  in  interpreting  his  language.  He  speaks  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  seemed  to  take  special  pains  to  make  himself  understood, 
perceiving  that  we  were  strangers.  I  like  his  appearance  and  manners 
better  than  those  of  any  of  the  professors  I  have  seen,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  Cruveilhier,  who  carries  himself  through  all  the  halls,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  eleves,  with  that  complacency  and  dignity,  that  make 
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him  a  universal  favorite.  All  admire  him  ;  yet,  in  the  school,  his  course 
is  not  as  well  attended  as  that  of  others  less  pleasing  in  their  relations  to 
their  eleves,  on  account  of  his  subject.  All  the  surgeons  1  have  seen  are 
cold  and  un pleasing  in  their  exterior,  and  many  have  a  very  severe  ex- 
pression, especially  Jobert,  who  has,  since  the  death  of  Blandin,  been 
removed  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  His  clinique  is  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  bed-side  is  crowded  ;  but  to  my  mind  less  is  learned  from 
him,  than  from  other  surgeons  of  less  pretension.  With  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
I  am  delighted.  It  only  needs  good  ventilation,  to  render  it  all  that  a 
hospital  should  be  ;  but  in  this  important  particular  it  is  deficient,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris.  But  great  neatness  prevails  in  all 
the  affairs  appertaining  to  this  hospital.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Gharite  ; 
but  there  is  a  freshness  and  newness  of  appearance  in  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
with  its  waxed  floors,  shining  from  their  high  polish,  its  pretty  canopied 
bedsteads,  and  high  ceilings  in  the  lower  wards,  which  the  Charite 
has  not. 

I  long  for  the  time  to  arrive,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  make  more  im- 
provement of  these  wards,  which  are  so  generously  thrown  open  to  the 
medical  student.  I  admire  France  for  her  public  institutions.  I  admire 
her  for  the  earnest  desire  she  manifests  to  assist  all,  of  every  country,  in 
extending  science  and  art,  and  bringing  them  nearer  to  their  high  destiny 
and  perfection.  If  her  present  political  institutions  meet  with  discredit 
with  those  in  our  country,  who  wished  and  looked  for  noble  things  from 
her,  let  them  pardon  her  errings  and  wanderings  from  the  path  we  had 
marked  out  for  her,  in  the  recognition  of  those  high  republican  principles 
in  her  institutions  of  learning. 

I  have  felt  unable  to  say  much  of  the  hospitals,  or  the  men  whose  ser- 
vices in  them  have  made  their  names  famous.  You  can  readily  under- 
stand the  difficulty  under  which  I  labor,  and  will  therefore  excuse  this 
sad  earnest  of  what  I  would  do.  If  you  would  have  your  memory  fresh- 
ened upon  some  of  the  details  of  the  subjects  with  which  you  were  fami- 
liar years  ago,  I  will,  when  the  winter  is  more  advanced,  give  you  a  more 
faithful  and  fuller  account  of  all  I  see  and  hear.  Now  I  catch  but  the 
fragments  of  discourses  ;  but  the  most  beautiful  mosaics  are  composed  of 
fragments,  and  I  trust  my  mind,  in  time,  will  arrange  these  in  their  pro- 
per order.  I.  H.  D. 
Paris,  October,  1849. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,   NOVEMBER   28,  1849 


ligature  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery. — This  operation  has  lately  been 
performed  at  the  Lowell  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Gilman  Kimball,  Surgeon  and 
Physician  at  that  establishment.  A  full  report  of  the  case,  we  understand, 
is  in  preparation,  and  will  soon  be  offered  to  the  profession.  The  patient 
was  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  mills  in  Lowell,  and  is  so  far,  we  are 
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informed,  doing-  well.  Chloroform  was  used  with  great  benefit.  This  is 
said  to  be  "  the  second  time  only  that  the  operation  has  been  performed 
in  New  England,  and  the  first  for  this  disease,  viz.,  aneurism  in  the  glu- 
teal region.  It  is  only  the  ninth  or  tenth  case  on  record — and  out  of  these, 
but  half  the  patients  survived  the  operation  and  recovered." 


A  City  Hospital  in  Boston. — Having  been  asked  by  one  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  what  we  thought  of  the  project  of  erecting  a  permanent 
city  hospital,  he  was  answered,  in  all  frankness,  by  recommending  that 
the  individuals  behind  the  screen,  who  were  actually  the  only  persons 
urging  the  measure  upon  the  City  Government,  should  at  once  have 
salaries  allowed  them,  made  payable  quarterly,  as  the  most  economical 
course  that  could  be  adopted.  There  are  restless  spirits  to  be  provided 
for  out  of  the  public  crib ;  and  in  catering  for  them  by  means  of  a  city 
hospital,  if  such  should  be  considered  best,  the  question  for  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  decide  is,  who  of  them  shall  be  preferred.  To  aid  in  this  decision, 
it  might  be  well,  in  framing  an  ordinance,  entitled  an  ordinance  for  provid- 
ing certain  benevolent  meddlers  and  other  aspirants  with  annual  incomes, 
to  ascertain,  by  a  special  committee,  who  would  probably  have  the  fewest 
cousins,  broken-down  uncles,  dilapidated  relatives,  and  other  family  affixes, 
to  be  put  under  pay,  by  way  of  rendering  immediate  assistance  to  the  poor 
who  require  medical  aid  before  being  introduced  to  the  Almshouse.  In 
the  first  place,  a  hospital  for  temporary  relief — a  purgatory,  to  be  endured 
before  entering  the  great  ocean  of  charity,  the  House  of  Industry,  that 
swallows  up  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the 
inhabitants — is  not  needed.  What  is  the  Dispensary  good  for.  with  its 
splendid  accumulation  of  funds,  and  its  effective  corps  of  ward  physicians, 
if  it  does  not  meet  all  ordinary  emergencies?  An  arm  may  be  occasion- 
ally fractured  in  the  street,  a  carriage  accidentally  run  over  a  child,  or  a 
vagrant  fall  into  the  gutter;  but  is  a  distinct  hospital  demanded  for  inci- 
dental affairs  like  these  ?  It  would  cost  the  city  of  Boston  thirty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  at  least  to  sustain  one  ;  for  when  once  created,  there  would 
be  no  limitation  to  the  leech-like  demands  it  would  be  perpetually  making. 
If  such  a  hospital  is  absolutely  required,  why  not  bring  back  within  out- 
limits  the  Almshouse,  which,  with  its  ample  hospital  conveniences,  was 
formerly  situated  in  Leveret  street  ?  Yet  the  public  authorities  very  pro- 
perly decided  that  its  continuance  in  the  city  was  too  expensive,  and  there- 
fore removed  it  to  its  present  location  in  South  Boston — from  whence  it  is 
again  about  to  be  transported  to  Deer  Island.  This,  however,  we  consider 
the  dearest  project  that  the  already  over-taxed  citizens  of  this  metropolis 
were  ever  doomed  to  pay  for. 

What  show  of  reason  can  be  adduced  for  organizing  a  public  hospital, 
in  a  city  of  such  limited  geographical  dimensions  as  this,  and  already 
abounding  in  charitable  institutions  of  every  grade,  from  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  to  lodging-houses  for  benighted  strangers  who  are 
picked  up  by  the  police  ?  There  is  much  selfishness  at  the  bottom  of 
this  scheme,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  arguing  the  cause  in  favor 
of  the  establishment,  are  the  tools  of  cunning,  designing,  crafty  managers, 
who  are  determined  to  be  fed  sumptuously  at  the  public  expense.  By 
changing  a  single  word  in  a  celebrated  Hudibrastic  couplet,  the  truth  in 
this  matter  may  be  made  manifest. 

"  Some  people  have  all  patriots  grown, 

They  talk  of  public  good  and  mean  their  own." 
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Surgical  Anatomy. — Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
whom  all  surgeons  and  physicians  in  this  country  must  acknowledge  them- 
selves indebted  for  a  succession  of  beautiful  and  excellent  editions  of  foreign 
and  native  works,  have  commenced  the  re-publication  of  a  series  of  four 
parts  or  numbers,  of  a  magnificent  publication,  each  of  which  will  con- 
tain from  twelve  to  sixteen  colored  plates,  accompanied  by  not  far  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  double-columned  pages.  The  whole  will  form  a 
rich  imperial  quarto  volume.  The  price  is  only  two  dollars  for  each  part. 
No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  surgical  regions  were,  we  think,  ever 
before  given.  While  the  operator  is  shown  every  vessel  and  nerve  where 
an  operation  is  contemplated,  the  exact  anatomist  is  refreshed  by  those 
clear  and  distinct  dissections,  which  every  one  must  appreciate,  who  has  a 
particle  of  enthusiasm.  The  English  medical  press  has  quite  exhausted 
the  words  of  praise,  in  recommending  this  admirable  treatise,  the  author 
of  which  is  Joseph  Maclise,  surgeon.  Those  who  have  any  curiosity 
to  gratify  in  reference  to  the  perfectibility  of  the  lithographic  art  in  de- 
lineating the  complex  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  are  invited  to  exa- 
mine our  specimen  copy.  If  anything  will  induce  surgeons  and  students 
to  patronize  a  book  of  such  rare  value  and  every-day  importance  to  them, 
it  will  be  a  survey  of  the  artistical  skill  exhibited  in  these  fac-similes  of 
nature.  Should  there  be  no  falling  off  hereafter  in  the  finish  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  illustrations,  the  publishers  may  be  sure  of  the  assistance  of 
medical  editors  in  notifying  the  profession  of  the  admirable  book  that  has 
been  prepared. 


Spread  of  Asiatic  Cholera. — An  elaborate  paper  from  the  ISorth  Western 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  by  John  Evans,  M.D.,  &c,  has  appeared 
in  a  pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  has  reached  Boston.  The  doctrine  of  the 
contagiousness  of  cholera  is  maintained.   On  this  subject,  Dr.  E.  remarks — 

"  The  principal  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  cholera,  is  found 
in  the  exemption  of  persons  exposed  from  attacks  of  the  disease  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  I  believe  is  entirely  overrated,  as  most  persons  in  cities  where 
the  disease  is  prevalent,  feel  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
generally  a  sense  of  contortion  in  the  abdomen,  with  or  without  diarrhoea. 
At  least  this  has  generally  been  the  report  given,  and  especially  of  those 
much  among  cholera  patients.  In  such  cases  the  powers  of  nature,  or 
the  early  medication  generally  resorted  to  by  nurses  and  physicians, 
seems  adequate  to  resist  and  throw  off  the  poison.  We  know  that  the 
contagion  of  all  diseases  meets  with  resistance  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
numerous  individuals.  Now  if  one  or  two  persons  in  a  community,  by  this 
cause,  may  be  exempt  from  the  contagion  of  one  disease,  may  not  half,  or 
two  thirds  of  them,  be  in  like  manner  fortified  against  the  poison  of  another  ? 

"  When  five  out  of  six  persons  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  syphilis,  sca- 
bies, or  gonorrhoea,  do  not  take  the  disease  (and  this  proportion  is  by  no 
means  uncommon),  does  any  one  deny  that  the  sixth  contracted  it  in  that 
way?  Again,  would  not  the  exemption  weigh  equally  against  a  cause  in 
the  atmosphere?  Yes!  more  forcibly,  for  in  such  a  cause  the  whole  city 
or  community  must  be  immersed,  and  consequently  exposed. 

"And  it  is  said  that  it  often  appears  where  no  communication  can  be 
traced.  How  many  of  the  assertions  to  this  effect  are  gratuitous,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  do  know  that  in  numerous  instances  where  they  were  made  in 
this  community,  a  little  investigation  proved  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact. 
And  it  is  very  consistent  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  is  easy  to  assert  that 
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no  communication  was  known,  and  it  requires  much  time  and  patient  in- 
vestigation to  ascertain  the  facts  of  each  case.  But  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
the  communication,  would,  if  admitted  as  valid  argument,  prove  the  non- 
contagious nature  of  nearly  all  diseases." 


The  late  Br.  Alexander  Read,  of  New  Bedford. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
New  Bedford  Medical  Association,  held  on  the  evening  of  November  22, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

It  having  pleased  the  All-wise  Disposer  of  events  to  remove  from  our 
midst  our  associate,  Dr.  Alexander  Read,  therefore 

Resolved, — That,  in  this  dispensation  we  recognize  a  severe  loss — the 
loss  of  a  friend  and  brother  endeared  to  us  by  the  most  engaging  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  ;  a  counsellor  most  confidently  trusted  in  by  us,  for  his 
intelligence,  information,  and  uniformly  honorable  conduct.  Our  respect 
for  him  while  living  was  an  affectionate  regard  ;  our  regret  for  his  death  is 
a  deep  sorrow. 

Resolved, — That  as  an  expression  of  our  respect  for  him,  and  of  our 
sympathy  with  his  bereaved  family,  we  will  follow  his  remains  to  the 
grave. 

Resolved, — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased.  Julius  S.  Mayhew,  Sec'y 

New  Bedford,  Nov.  22,  1S40.  N.  B.  Med.  Association. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  W.  S.  Woodside  and  Dr.  Howard  Kennedy, 
of  Maryland,  are  associated  in  Adams  &  Co.'s  Western  Express  Line  to 
California. — Dr.  Brown,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  now  in  California,  has 
found  good  picking  at  the  gold  mines.  —  Smallpox  is  now  existing  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  as  well  as  at  Cincinnati,  where  it  seems  not  to  abate  at  all. — 
Cholera  has  broken  out  anew  at  Bombay,  and  is  spreading  over  India  with 
fearful  strides.  At  Durango,  in  Mexico,  the  cholera  is  awfully  fatal  to 
the  inhabitants. —  Philip  Princely,  aged  104,  at  the  polls  at  Northampton, 
the  other  day,  wished  to  vote.  He  is  a  naturalized  Englishman. — It  is 
asserted  by  a  writter  in  the  Boston  Daily  Mail,  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Canada  are  over  60  years  of  age.  Further,  there  are  at  pre- 
sent a  greater  number  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  lunatics  and  idiots,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world — being  40,000. — Two  parties  are  actually  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  Maine,  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Valorous  P.  Coolidge,  the 
murderer.  One  says  he  is  alive,  and  the  other  that  he  committed  suicide 
in  the  prison  at  Thomaston.  In  the  mean  time  a  correspondent  in  Cali- 
fornia has  written  home  that  he  verily  believes  he  saw  the  defunct  in  that 
country. — Mrs.  Gove  Nichols's  "  Experience  in  Water-Cure"  is  dedicat- 
ed to  her  husband,  who,  she  says,  "  has  a  mind  to  understand  the  work  of 
human  elevation,  a  heart  to  love  it,  and  energy  to  labor  for  it." — Cases 
of  yellow  fever  and  cholera  have  re-appeared  at  New  Orleans. — The  de- 
mand for  cod-liver  oil  is  increasing  prodigiously.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  sarsaparilla  makers?  They  will  soon  change  the  labels  of  their  bottles, 
and  the  mixture  will  have  a  new  name,  to  meet  the  medicine-taking  pro- 
pensity of  the  people. — Scarpa's  Acoustic  Oil,  that  made  the  deaf  hear,  at 
two  dollars  a  bottle,  is  a  very  cood  substitute,  excepting  price,  for  neat's 
foot  oil,  on  boots  and  shoes. — The  weekly  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  still 
continues  unusually  small. 
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Amputations  and  Compound  Fractures. — To  the  Editor,  &c. — The  last  number  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine  leads  off  with  a  protracted,  desultory,  illogical  and  badly  written  pa- 
per on  Amputations  and  Compound  Fractures.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  writer  is  to  signalize 
the  "unfortunate  termination  of  every  case  touched  with  the  knife,"  among- the  parties  wounded 
by  the  fire  of  the  military  upon  the  mob  which  lately  occurred  in  New  York,  known  as  the  Astor 
Place  riot ;  and  to  indulge  wholesale  censure  upon  the  surgeons  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  where 
he  says,  speaking  of  certain  compound  fractures,  "  All  were  amputated  and  all  died."  And  he 
slily  adds,  that  "  all  the  patients  took  ether,"  and  asks  whether  "  this  had  aught  to  do  with  the 
mortality."  A  more  disingenuous  and  unprofessional  criticism,  if  it  deserves  to  be  called  such,  is 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

But  while  such  is  the  ostensible,  it  is  not  the  real  object  of  the  paper.  So  far  as  this  can  be  dis- 
covered, the  promulgation  of  certain  "  reserved  opinions  "  derived  from  the  writer's  "  friend  and 
preceptor,"  adverse  to  all  amputations  in  compound  fractures,  seems  to  be  the  design  aimed  at. 
And  to  get  at  this,  a  vast  amount  of  circumlocution  is  introduced,  and  a  compilation  of  statistics, 
from  "materials  near  at  hand,"  as  is  indeed  adroitly  confessed,  is  here  paraded,  in  clumsy  imita- 
tion of  the  incomparable  tables  of  Dr.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia.  But  even  these  statistics  are 
not  to  his  purpose,  though  he  seems  to  be  in  felicitous  unconsciousness  of  this  fact,  and  hence  he 
blindly  blunders  on,  in  vain  attempts  to  pervert  them.  Comparisons  are  instituted  between  pri- 
mary and  secondary  amputations — of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities — in  civil  hospitals  and  in 
military  surgery — in  English,  French  and  American  Hospitals  3  with  the  per  centage  of  mortality, 
as  varying  and  contradictory  as  the  dogmatical  opinions  he  quotes  of  surgical  writers,  which  are 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  success,  and  which  are  of  course 
inconclusive  and  useless. 

Nevertheless,  this  New  York  wriler,  from  these  absolutely  worthless  data,  proceeds  to  a  conclu- 
sion equally  worthless,  as  follows,  viz. 

"  We  conclude,  that  in  military  practice,  primary  amputations  are  to  be  preferred  ;  that  in  civil 
practice,  secondary  amputations  are  to  be  preferred,  and  that  the  secondary  amputations  of  civil 
surgery  are  more  successful  than  the  primary  of  military  surgery." 

On  glancing  at  the  data  whence  this  11  on  sequitur  is  sapiently  deduced,  we  find  the  following 
luminous  statistics,  viz. 

"  In  all  countries  there  is  a  varying  mortality  after  amputations,  of  from  12  to  55  1-5  per  cent!" 
"  Jn  the  same  country  the  mortality  is  very  various  in  different  hospitals  !  " 

"  The  mortality  in  the  American  hospitals  is  more  than  double  that  in  the  English  hospitals  5 
while  in  the  French  hospitals  it  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  English  hospitals !" 

The  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  such  data  is  ludicrous,  not  to  say  absurd  3  and  the 
conclusions  here  deduced  are  simply  ridiculous,  and  unworthy  of  a  tyro  in  medical  logic.  And 
yet,  upon  such  materials,  this  writer  presumes  1o  predict  a  "  change  of  practice  !" 

But  apart  from  the  follies  of  which  these  citations  convict  the  writer  of  this  elongated  paper, 
there  is  betrayed  throughout  an  utter  lack  of  either  capacity  to  make  those  discriminations,  which 
are  indispensable  to  correct  practice,  and  which  alone  contradistinguish  enlightened  surgery  from 
the  veriest  charlatanism.  This  is  glaringly  apparent  in  what  is  said  of  the  cases  reported  from  the 
New  York  Hospital  3  and  not  less  so  in  every  attempt  at  inferences  from  the  experience  of  foreign 
hospitals.  But  it  is  no  part,  of  the  object  for  which  these  strictures  are  submitted,  to  examine  the 
multiplied  incongruities  of  this  paper,  and  those  we  have  indicated  must  suffice.  A  valuable  les- 
son should  be  learned,  however,  by  all  novitiates  in  surgery,  from  the  example  of  the  writer  under 
notice,  viz.,  Let  such  writers  refrain  from  attempting  to  teach  others,  until  they  first  understand 
the  subject  upon  which  they  address  themselves  to  the  profession  and  the  public.  And  above  all, 
let  such  novices  never  attempt  to  criticize  the  practice  of  oldeV  and  better  surgeons  in  relation  to 
any  unsuccessful  operation,  when  they  cannot,  by  possibility,  have  known  the  surgical  indications 
which  were  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  operator  and  his  advisers  with  the  case  before  them.  It  is 
alike  unjust  and  unprofessional,  and  betrays  a  want  of  sense  as  well  as  a  lack  of  courtesy  among 
gentlemen  who  aspire  to  recognition  as  members  of  a  libera!  profession. 


To  Correspondents. — A  paper  entitled,  "Considerations  on  a  New  State  Lunatic  Hospi- 
tal," one  on  "  Public  Hygiene,"  and  one  on  "  Compression  of  the  Aorta  in  Uterine  Hemor- 
rhage," have  been  received. 


Married,— Shadrach  Hathaway,  M.D.,  of  Berkley,  Mass.,  to  Miss  R.  P.  Newhall. 


Died, — Tn  Billerica,  Mass.,  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Hill,  41. — At  Annapolis,  Md.,  Dr.  Henry  Mayndier, 
93.  He  was  a  revolutionary  surgeon.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine  he  extracted  a  ball  from  the 
leg  of  Gen.  Lafayette. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  November  24lh,  52.— Males,  27— ? 
females,  25.  Asthma,  1 — anemia,  1 — burn,  1 — congestion  of  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  G — con- 
vulsions, 2 — childbed,  2 — croup,  1 — dysenterv,  2 — dropsy,  3 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  3 — delirium 
tremens,  1 — erysipelas,  2 — typhus  fever,  1 — furag  fever,  4 — brain  fever,  1 — hooping  cough,  1  — 
disease  of  the  heart,  1 — infantile  diseases,  7 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2— inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  1 — marasmus,  3 — old  age,  2 — purulent  absorption,  1 — scald,  1. 

Under  5  years,  20 — between  5  and  20  years,  7— between  20  and  40  vear°,  13 — between  40 
and  60  years,  4 — over  GO  years,  8.    Americans,  19;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  33. 
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Vagueness  in  Directions  for  the  Administration  of  Remedies. — Physi- 
cians cannot  be  too  explicit  in  giving  directions  for  the  administration  of 
remedies.  The  most  serious  consequences  occasionally  result  from  this 
source.  We  have  known  liniments  containing  large  quantities  of  am- 
monia, swallowed  ;  and  in  one  instance,  a  pint  of  a  most  nauseous 
mixture,  intended  for  an  enema.  In  conversation  with  Prof.  Mussey,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  he  remarked  that  a  New  England  friend  of  his,  was  re- 
markable for  his  indefiniteness.  Thus  he  would  say,  "  Take  this  medi- 
cine, put  it  into  some  water,  and  take  three  or  four  spoonfuls  four  or  five 
times  a  day."  How  much  medicine  the  patient  would  get,  in  a  given  time, 
seemed  very  doubtful. 

The  following  note,  written  by  one  physician  to  another,  recently  fell 
under  our  notice. 

"Dr.  ,  Sir, — You  are  under  obligations  tome  for  seeing  your 

Third  street  negro,  to  whom  I  gave  some  calomel  and  ipecac,  and  some 
other  things,  every  now  and  then." 

This  subject  was  called  to  mind  by  the  directions  for  the  use  of  "  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral,"  which  runs  thus  :  "  Fifteen  to  fifty  drops,  '  pro  re  nata.'  " 
Which  means,  we  suppose,  fifteen  to  fifty  drops  "  every  now  and  then." 
Carried  into  practice  it  would  run  about  thus:  "  fifteen  to  fifty  drops  put 
into  some  water,  and  three  or  four  spoonfuls  four  or  five  times  a  day,  more 
or  less,  according  to  circumstances  !  " 

We  often  require  the  attendants  to  repeat  our  directions  before  we  leave; 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  where  there  is  the  least  complexity  in  the  rules 
to  be  observed,  it  will  be  found  that  some  important  portion  has  been  for- 
gotten.—  Western  Lancet. 


The  Manufacture  of  Green  Tea,  and  its  Adulterations. — It  is  well  known 
that  many  inferior  varieties  of  tea  are  dyed  green  by  the  Chinese,  in  order 
that  they  may  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  English  market  under  the  name 
of  green  tea.  An  eye-witness  of  the  process  thus  describes  the  Chinese 
plan  of  making  any  kind  of  tea  green  : — Four  parts  of  powdered  gypsum 
are  mixed  with  three  parts  of  indigo,  also  in  fine  powder.  This  forms  a 
light  blue  powder,  with  which  the  tea  is  impregnated,  by  the  hands  of 
workmen  during  the  last  process  of  roasting.  A  greenish-colored  bloom 
is  thus  spread  over  the  leaf.  In  order  that  green-tea  drinkers  may  calcu- 
late the  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  indigo  which  they  thus  consume 
annually,  the  writer  furnishes  the  following  statistics  : — To  fourteen  and 
a  half  pounds  of  tea  one  ounce  of  the  coloring  matter  is  added.  Hence, 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  green  tea,  the  consumer  really  eats  (?)  more 
than  half  a  pound  of  gypsum  and  indigo.  In  some  instances,  as  announc- 
ed by  Mr.  Warrington,  Prussian  blue  is  substituted  for  indigo.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  adulterations  of  articles  of  daily  consumption  were  of  the 
same  innocent  description. — London  Med.  Gaz. 


Insane  Establishments  in  France. — There  are  in  France  12,286  indigent 
insane  persons,  supported  at  the  public  charge, — 5.935  men,  and  6,351 
women  ;  and  of  these,  2,536,  or  more  than  a  fifth,  belong  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  As  a  general  rule,  the  departments  considered  poor 
have  fewest  insane,  nnd  most  foundlings.  For  the  reception  of  the  12,2S6 
patients,  there  are  73  establishments,  6,060  of  these  persons  being  in  pub- 
lic asylums,  4,621  in  separate  parts  of  the  hospices,  and  1,605  in  private 
establishments. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  A  NEW  STATE  LUNATIC  HOSPITAL. 

| Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  our  Commonwealth,  prior  to 
the  last,  various  petitions  were  presented  upon  the  subject  of  extending 
the  accommodations  for  those  classes  of  the  insane  which  properly  fell 
under  the  public  care.  Notwithstanding  the  act  of  1843  for  the  provi- 
sion of  county  receptacles  for  certain  classes  of  the  insane,  which  had 
resulted  in  the  extensive  structures  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  perhaps 
other  counties,  and  notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  not  altogether  con* 
venient  additions  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Worcester,  increasing  its  origi- 
nal capacity  of  120,  to  about  370  patients,  the  impression  was  very  gene- 
ral that  there  were  a  large  number,  especially  of  old  and  incurable  cases, 
which  were  not  provided  for  as  humanity  and  justice  required  ;  that 
there  were  yet  in  almshouses  and-  jails  a  great  many  persons  who  had 
been  discharged  as  hopeless  from  Worcester,  or  whose  cases,  by  a  rigid 
construction  of  a  very  unintelligible  statute,  could  not  be  adjudged  as 
coming  within  that  degree  of  being  "  so  furiously  mad  as  to  be  mani-» 
festly  dangerous  to  be  at  large,"  and  consequently  could  not  be  sent  there 
under  the  law. 

These  petitions  were  of  course  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Charitable  Institutions,  who,  after  some  examination,  reported  a  resolu* 
tion  to  the  effect  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  should, 
during  the  recess,  "  consider  the  whole  subject  of  insanity  within  this 
Commonwealth,"  and  report  at  the  next  session  upon  the  measure  best 
to  be  adopted — whether  to  enlarge  the  present  Hospital,  a  different 
classification  of  its  inmates  (meaning  probably,  by  this  phrase,  its  adap- 
tation to  a  different  class  of  sufferers),  an  alteration  of  the  present  laws 
applying  to  insanity,  or  the  erection  of  a  new  hospital.  If  a  new  hos- 
pital were  deemed  advisable,  they  were  to  report  a  plan,  estimate  and 
location,  requisite  to  meet  all  wants. 

Under  this  resolution,  a  committee  of  seven  gentlemen  were  selected 
for  the  duties,  viz.,  Orin  Fowler,  Levi  Taylor,  Charles  E.  Cook,  iVa- 
thaniel  Wood,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  George  S.  Boutwell  and  Alexander 
Kenrick.  They  devoted  themselves  no  doubt  assiduously  to  their  duty, 
and  the  results  of  their  observations,  reflections  and  decisions,  are  given 
18 
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in  their  printed  report  to  the  succeeding  Legislature,  dated  January  15, 
1849.  The  sum  of  this  report  is  included  in  the  final  sentence  : — 
"  The  Committee  unanimously  recommend,  that  a  new  Insane  Asylum 
for  the  State  be  erected  in  such  section  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the 
Legislature  shall  elect ;  that  it  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate 
at  least  250  patients,  and  their  attendants  ;  that  it  be  constructed  upon 
the  plan  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Trenton  ;  that 
the  necessary  appropriations  be  made  ;  and  that  commissioners  be  ap- 
pointed and  clothed  with  necessary  and  competent  powers,  to  select  the 
site,  purchase  the  land,  erect  the  buildings,  provide  the  equipments  and 
complete  the  work  of  preparing  the  asylum  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
This  report  was  printed,  distributed,  referred  to  the  usual  committee, 
their  resolutions  upon  it  reported  back  to  the  Flouse  in  a  very  rapid  man- 
ner, making  it  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  the  report  or  its  conclu- 
sions should  receive  the  slightest  examination  from  those  who  might 

.  .  . 

feel  so  deep  an  interest,  as  to  induce  them  to  present  their  views  to  the 

Legislature  and  the  public.  The  resolutions  then  reported  forbore  to 
recommend  an  imitation  of  the  Trenton  building,  but  submitted  all  mat- 
ters of  detail  to  the  commissioners  to  be  selected. 

The  whole  result,  then,  of  all  the  investigations  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  in  the  recess,  was  a  resolution  that  a  new  hospital  should  be 
built.  Their  labors  resulted  in  nothing  as  respects  the  character  of  those 
for  whom  it  should  be  designed,  its  location,  or  any  change  of  statutory 
system.  Practically,  it  was  understood  to  intend  another  institution  simi- 
lar to  that  at  Worcester,  in  another  section  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  resolution  passed  the  House  without  opposition,  and  with  conside- 
rable unanimity,  for  there  was,  as  suggested,  no  opportunity  given  for 
examination.  In  the  Senate,  its  consideration  did  not  come  on  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  session,  and  in  that  body  the  resolution  failed  to 
pass.  How  far  its  failure  was  promoted  in  that  body  by  the  doubts 
which  those  who  had  a  deep  interest  in  this  class  of  subjects  could  not 
but  feel  and  express  upon  the  question  whether  the  scheme  was  such 
as  would  best  meet  the  great  end,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  certain  that 
various  individuals,  most  competent  to  judge,  did  not  favor  the  plan. 
They  felt  that  in  an  undertaking  which  was  to  cost  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  extend  forward  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
years,  the  evil  of  postponement  for  a  single  year  was  far  less  than  going 
forward  in  a  mistaken  path.  Some  of  the  statistics  presented  by  the 
Committee,  such  as  the  relative  proportions  of  pauper  insane  and  those 
not  paupers,  were  so  grossly  incompatible  with  obvious  facts,  as  to  cast 
a  shade  over  the  reliability  of  the  other  figures,  upon  which  even  the 
necessity  of  a  new  hospital  was  based. 

Amid  a  great  deal  of  sound  information  and  accurate  opinions,  it  was 
also  felt  that  many  of  the  most  prominent  relations  of  the  subject  were 
omitted,  or  passed  over  so  superficially  as  not  to  satisfy  the  minds  ot 
those  who  regarded  them  as  of  the  utmost  moment.  For  example,  the 
very  important  suggestion  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Worcester  Hos- 
pital from  Dr.  Chandler,  that  if  a  new  institution  were  to  be  made,  it 
should  be  devoted  to  a  single  sex,  is  not  even  referred  to,  notwithstanding 
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every  intelligent  expert  who  has  seen  how  rapidly  that  city  is  penning 
up  the  Hospital,  cannot  but  have  asked  himself  the  question  whether 
it  were  not  better  that  the  male  patients  should  be  placed  in  a  more 
ruial  position,  with  more  land,  and  free  from  those  thousand  embarrass- 
ments to  patients  and  outside  neighbors,  inevitably  incident  to  a  hospital 
for  the  insane  encompassed  by  a  dense  population.  This  in  fact  is  one 
of  the  greatest  questions  to  be  settled  as  to  the  State  Hospitals  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  which  should  precede  all  other  decisions. 

Another  great  point,  certainly  of  as  much  moment  as  any  one  which 
their  report  considers,  is  scarcely  touched  upon.  It  is  the  expediency 
of  separating  the  chronic  and  generally  harmless  insane,  and  adapting 
an  institution  especially  to  their  cases  and  claims.  But  our  Committee 
will  reply  that  they  did  devote  a  paragraph  or  two  to  the  question  of 
separating  the  curabk  from  the  incurable,  and  decided  that  it  would  not 
do  to  think  of  such  a  division,  and  gave  two  reasons,  and  but  two:  that 
friends  hope  that  their  patients  will  be  benefited,  however  severe  and 
long-continued  the  disease  may  have  been,  by  being  placed  in  a  hospital, 
and  under  the  lively  influence  of  this  hope,  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
incur  the  expense  of  hospital  treatment.  The  other  reason  is,  that 
the  Committee  are  not  aware  that  any  serious  evil  has  arisen  from  the 
intermixture  of  curable  and  incurable.  The  prominent  objection  which 
has  crossed  the  minds  of  most  who  have  thought  on  this  topic,  the  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  patient  of  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
doomed  to  a  hospital  of  incurables,  if  thus  it  were  unwisely  designated, 
is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Report. 

The  real  facts  in  this  regard  are,  that  Miss  Dix  and  others  who  for- 
merly urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  provision  for  such  a  class  as  now 
remain  in  our  almshouses,  generally  after  a  discharge  from  the  Slate  Hos- 
pital, did  not  use  the  term  incurable.  If  it  was  ungracious  and  dispirit- 
ing, it  was  not  requisite  to  employ  it  at  all.  The  idea  of  urging  the 
baseless  hopes  of  friends  as  a  ground  for  their  struggling  to  give  their 
patients  a  chance  at  hospital  treatment,  strikes  us  as  very  unsound  in 
morals.  Every  man  conversant  with  the  curability  of  the  insane,  every 
book  written  on  it,  gives  the  unanimous  judgment  that  cases  of  over  a 
few  years'  standing  never  recover  ;  that  after  three  or  four  years  of 
disease  the  restorations  are  the  rarest  exceptions  possible  to  a  general 
rule.  Of  a  thousand  cases,  probably  not  five  recover  after  four  years  of 
continuous  lunacy.  Is  it  honest,  then,  to  encourage  friends  to  spend 
their  money  when  they  may  be  ignorantly  deluding  themselves  into  that 
too  common  and  absurd  error,  that  because  a  majority  of  patients  recover 
in  hospitals,  the  case  of  their  hopes  has  an  equal  chance  with  any  other  ? 

Miss  Dix's  idea  doubtless  was  this,  and  it  is  one  which  is  worth  tho- 
rough investigation  before  any  plan  is  decided  upon.  A  vast  majority 
of  pauper  cases  which  have  been  thoroughly  tried  at  Worcester  or  else- 
where, could  be  made  more  comfortable  in  an  institution  expressly  in- 
tended for  them,  and  at  a  much  less  expense.  Her  vast  experience  left 
her  in  no  doubt  that  much  difficulty  is  encountered,  in  every  institution, 
in  so  arranging  the  quiet  and  harmless  as  that  they  shall  not  be  troubled 
and  injured  by  the  excited  and  mischievous.    After  a  certain  number  of 
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years  of  uncured  insanity,  the  patient  usually  sinks  down  into  a  state  of 
dementia  or  imbecility,  not  generally  inconsistent  with  content  and  enjoy- 
ment, if  external  circumstances  are  favorable.  Such  patients  require  a 
much  less  amount  of  care,  labor  and  expense  to  be  bestowed  upon  them, 
than  where  disease  is  to  be  counteracted  by  moral  means,  and  where 
cure  is  to  be  attained  at  any  cost  of  attention  and  effort.  The  experi- 
ence at  the  State  Hospital  from  a  very  early  date,  of  training  this  class 
to  the  disuse  of  the  expensive  luxuries,  essential  perhaps  to  the  mental 
satisfaction  of  the  patient  expected  to  get  well,  and  yet  with  no  real 
loss  to  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer  probably,  may  be  cited  as  one  illus- 
tration of  many  of  the  naturally  diminished  charges  of  the  chronic  and 
harmless  cases,  which  would  be  incident  to  a  division.  Nor  was  it  ever 
thought  to  remove  all  the  chronic  from  among  those  under  treatment. 
So  far  as  their  presence  was  of  use,  it  was  to  be  continued.  Every  one 
familiar  with  the  interior  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  is  aware  that 
the  main  items  of  expense  are  certain  of  those  artificial  luxuries,  not 
essential  to  the  highest  comfort,  and  the  wages  of  those  who  are  to  guard 
and  protect  and  guide  those  deprived  of  their  great  regulator.  These 
expenses  would  be  much  diminished  in  an  institution  for  chronic  cases. 
The  noise,  disturbance  and  violence  of  the  excited  curable  has  all  to  be 
borne  by  the  quiet,  harmless  and  timid  chronic,  without  the  slightest 
corresponding  advantage.  The  chronic  and  harmless  may  be  disposed 
in  large  associated  dormitories,  if  prepared  with  a  view  to  inspection 
and  forced  ventilation.  More  than  100  percent,  of  space  is  saved  by 
this  arrangement.  If  the  accommodation  for  each  patient  averages 
about  $500,  this  economy  is  well  worth  regarding. 

The  ideas  thrown  out  by  the  Committee,  that  there  would  be  too 
little  public  sympathy  to  engage  the  requisite  attention  of  individuals — 
too  little  prospect  of  seeing  the  happy  results  of  labor  to  induce  the 
most  suitable  class  of  guardians  to  engage  in  the  service,  appear  to  us 
to  be  devoid  of  soundness  or  weight.  Is  the  hospital  at  Worcester 
less  zealously  administered  now  than  when  its  aggregation  of  chronic 
cases  was  less  ?  Is  the  municipal  hospital  of  Boston,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  law,  scarce  any  but  incurables  ought  to  be  admitted,  sub- 
ject to  any  complaint  of  this  kind  ?  And  in  fact  the  entire  experience 
of  all  institutions,  at  home  and  abroad,  would  substantiate  the  natural 
view  that  the  fidelity  to  duty  does  not  depend  upon  results.  If  a  suita- 
ble superintendent  is  placed  in  care,  and  a  competent  board  of  managers 
to  protect  at  once  him,  his  charge,  and  the  public  interests,  the  objections 
referred  to  fade  into  air. 

This  Committee,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  or 
familiar  with  institutions  for  their  benefit,  probably  had  no  idea  of  the 
number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  at  Worcester,  and  who  have  been 
discharged  from  it  to  make  way  for  new  comers  (some  of  whom  have 
gone  to  jails  and  almshouses,  and  others  to  private  families),  who  would 
constitute  the  class  of  the  character  referred  to  in  the  calculations  of 
those  favorable  to  an  institution  for  the  chronic.  Their  idea  has  been 
based  upon  the  condition  of  those,  who,  after  receiving  the  aids 
and  ameliorations  of  other  institutions,  are  again  remitted  back  to  alms- 
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houses  and  jails,  or  other  unsuitable  places  of  detention,  where  their  suf- 
ferings may  be  presumed  to  be  the  more  severe,  from  contrast,  after  hav- 
ing experienced  the  better  days  of  Worcester  and  other  suitable  hospitals. 
From  the  data  given  by  this  Committee  last  year,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  doubt  whether  there  were  proper  subjects  enough  to  fill 
a  second  institution.  The  Committee  did  not  anywhere  give  a  reply 
to  the  first  question  which  one  examining  into  the  subject  would  na- 
turally make  : — How  many  patients,  still  remaining  insane,  have  been 
dismissed  from  the  State  Hospital,  to  make  room  for  new  comers,  within 
a  late  period  ?  The  fact  that  the  number  of  claimants  for  hospital  aid 
in  adjacent  States  had  not  amounted  to  a  quarter  of  those  actually  known 
to  be  insane,  excited  a  doubt  of  all  deductions  based  on  the  absolute 
number  of  reported  insane.  The  most  convincing  fact,  that  derived 
from  the  number  dismissed  unrestored,  was  strangely  omitted.  Inves- 
tigations made  during  the  past  year  have  satisfied  the  writer  of  this, 
that  an  institution  for  250  to  300  harmless  and  chronic  cases,  who  have 
generally  had  a  trial,  or  are  manifestly  not  proper  subjects  for  treatment 
in  one  kind  of  institution  more  than  another,  might  be  filled,  and  that 
without  detracting  from  the  State  Hospital  at  Worcester  so  as  to  leave 
a  household  less  than  is  expedient.  It  does  not  follow  that  in  an  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  now  under  consideration,  there  would  not  be  the  appli- 
cation of  every  mean,  moral  and  medical,  which  would  exist  in  other 
institutions. 

The  next  grand  point  upon  which  the  minds  of  those  interested  in 
providing  for  the  insane,  has  been  in  doubt,  is  the  expediency  of  a  sepa- 
rate class  of  institutions  for  patients  of  foreign  nativity.  In  the  original 
report  of  1848,  they  speak  of  this  idea  as  one  "emanating  from  Dr. 
Bell  of  the  McLean  Hospital  "  (Asylum).  Had  the  Committee  been 
familiar  with  hospitals  for  the  insane,  they  would  not  have  thought  of 
attributing  this  suggestion  to  any  one  individual.  Whatever  may  be 
its  merit  or  its  discredit,  it  probably  belongs  about  equally  to  every  hospital 
superintendent  in  the  country  who  has  had  the  care  of  foreign  insane. 
For  they  all  recognized  the  fact,  that  while  the  extent  of  benefit  they 
were  able  to  confer  on  this  class  was  less  than  on  any  other,  their  pre- 
sence was  very  incompatible  with  their  own  quiet  and  that  of  their  asso- 
ciates. And  with  this  discouraging  result  before  them,  they  were  aware  that 
no  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Europe  were  more  successful  in  manage- 
ment and  results  than  those  in  Ireland.  The  Committee  dismiss  all 
considerations  of  this  view — sufficiently  important,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  we  now  have  more  than  a  hospital  full  of  insane  patients  of  Irish 
nativity  in  our  Commonwealth — with  a  rhetorical  flourish  about  such 
a  separation  not  being  "  in  accordance  with  that  lofty  design  of  our  in- 
stitutions, to  make  all  who  occupy  American  soil,  American  citizens."  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  the  object  of  institutions  for  the  insane  is  not  to 
make  citizens,  but  to  recover  all  who  can  be  cured,  and  make  the  rest  as 
happy  as  practicable.  Every  measure  adopted  in  justice  and  good  faith 
to  secure  this  end,  will  be  approved  of  by  every  good  man,  no  matter 
where  he  may  have  had  the  accident  of  his  birth.  The  fact  that  this 
suggestion  of  separate  institutions  for  insane  patients  of  foreign  nativity 
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has  never  been  met  by  our  adopted  fellow  citizens,  whenever  discussed, 
with  a  single  objection,  as  far  as  is  known — and  they  alone  could  possi- 
bly feel  any  jealousy  on  this  subject — demonstrates  at  least  that,  whether 
good  or  bad,  feasible  or  impracticable,  it  is  worth  a  full  investigation  in 
the  light  of  facts,  not  of  rhetoric.  It  was  deemed  of  sufficient  moment 
to  form  a  prominent  topic  for  one  of  the  discussions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Hospital  Superintendents* 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  ought,  if  the  subject  comes  up 
again  the  ensuing  winter,  to  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. That  Committee  should  be  composed  of  medical  men,  so  far  as 
the  organization  of  the  Houses  will  permit.  Although  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  has  become  in  some  degree  a  specialty,  yet  the  pursuits 
of  the  medical  mind  much  better  qualify  for  the  receiving  and  weighing 
evidence  on  a  subject  like  this,  than  ordinary  avocations.  In  this  Com- 
monwealth, the  medical  profession  has  ever  evinced  the  closest  in- 
terest and  fullest  co-operation  in  this  class  of  institutions.  They  ought 
not,  as  before,  to  be  excluded  from  the  committee  of  investigation. 

Let  such  a  committee  call  before  them  every  man  who  can  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject  of  their  research.  Perhaps  no  method  could 
be  devised  more  certain  to  fill  the  mind  of  an  unprofessional  committee 
with  vague,  inconsistent  notions,  than  to  go  through  the  country  from 
one  institution  to  another,  picking  up  a  fragment  here,  and  a  fraction  of 
information  there.  Committees  so  constituted,  commencing  their  know* 
lege  of  the  insane  at  this  point,  almost  always  end  in  selecting  some 
model  which  strikes  their  fancy,  and  recommending  a  blind  imitation  of 
it,  regardless  of  fitness  or  peculiar  circumstances.  They  determine  up- 
on the  erection,  and  then  decide  upon  the  character  of  its  occupants. 
It  is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  if  they  should  make  their  factory  building, 
and  then  decide  whether  it  shall  be  devoted  to  cotton,  paper  or  iron  !  A 
committee  of  the  Legislature  will  find  in  New  England,  among  trustees, 
superintendents  and  others,  who  have  made  the  insane  their  study,  a 
vastly  greater  mass  of  such  information  as  they  need,  than  they  can 
possibly  pick  up  in  rambling  tours  of  observation.  They  can,  sitting  in 
their  committee  room,  with  interrogatories  systematically  prepared,  soon 
elicit  the  facts  and  evidence  which  will  satisfy  their  minds,  whether  it  is 
the  true  interest  and  policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  establish  a  dupli- 
cate institution  to  their  present  State  Hospital ;  and  if  so,  where  it  shall 
be  located — whether  in  the  western  section,  or  at  some  spot  near  the 
great  masses  of  concentrated  population,  where  the  railroads  in  their  in- 
tersections constitute  natural  centres  of  convenient  approach,  as  Shirley 
or  Harvard  in  Middlesex,  or  at  Bridgewater  or  Middleborough,  or  wherever 
has  been  pointed  out,  as  affording  the  best  facilities  ;  whether  the  in- 
stitution shall  be  one  for  a  single  sex,  leaving  the  present  hospital  for 
the  other  ;  whether  it  shall  be  for  the  harmless  and  chronic,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  for  foreign  patients.  These  points  determined,  the  way 
will  be  open  for  the  extent,  character,  and  cost,  of  the  buildings  and 
adjuncts,  and  the  important  question  whether  these  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Legislature,  or  referred  to  a  board  of  commissioners.  When- 
ever the  Commonwealth  shall  construct  a  new  hospital,  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  no  mere  copy  of  other  edifices  will  be  resorted  to,  so  long, 
at  least,  as  constant  progress  and  improvements  are  making,  and  while 
the  demands  of  no  one  community  can  be  found  precisely  to  be  met  by 
the  ready-made  provisions  of  another.  L.  V.  B. 

November,  1849. 


COMPRESSION  OF  THE  AORTA   IN   UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  ] 

The  application  of  arterial  pressure  to  arrest  formidable  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, is  not  presented  here  as  a  novelty.  The  merit  of  its  introduction 
is  probably  due  to  the  veteran  Baudelocque  ;  after  him,  it  was  adopted 
and  recommended  by  Chailly  ;  while  the  practice  has  been  further  con- 
firmed by  cases  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Mr.  Pretty, 
J.  D.  Brown,  and  many  others.  Still  its  adoption  has  not  been  in  pro- 
portion to  its  merits  ;  and  in  circumstances  where  it  might  have  afford- 
ed timely  succor,  doubtful  and  hazardous  experiments  have  often  been 
resorted  to,  attended  with  confusion  to  the  accoucheur  and  peril  to  the 
patient.  It  has  been  my  reliance  in  numerous  instances  during  the  past 
six  years,  and  with  so  happy  results,  that  I  have  come  to  regard  any 
degree  of  post-partum  hemorrhage  so  easily  controlled,  as  to  constitute 
an  accident  of  no  very  grave  moment.  It  is  a  resort  at  once  safe,  prac- 
ticable and  efficient.  Even  when  the  stomach  will  readily  tolerate  ergot, 
and  every  other  ordinary  means  can  be  made  subservient,  there  is  olten 
an  interval  before  their  efficient  operation  can  be  obtained,  when  the 
patient's  life  is  momentarily  endangered  by  delay.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture, compression  of  the  aorta  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  signal  advan- 
tage, while  it  will  not  embarrass,  but  rather  assist  the  ordinary  efforts  of 
both  nature  and  art  towards  a  favorable  issue.  We  should  by  no  means 
neglect  the  usual  appliances  at  hand  ;  but  are  at  liberty,  especially  if  the 
services  of  a  reliable  assistant  are  at  command,  to  resort  to  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  associated  with  manual  compression  of  the  uterine  tumor. 
By  this  means  the  patient's  life  is  placed  beyond  jeopardy  for  the  in- 
stant, and  an  extension  of  time  is  gained,  in  which  to  induce  that  fixed 
contraction,  short  of  which  no  attendant  could  abandon  his  charge  with 
any  degree  of  intelligent  satisfaction  and  composure. 

Neither  in  such  cases  should  our  aim  be  barely  to  save  life  from  the 
extremity  of  peril.  There  is  a  degree  of  hemorrhage,  graduated  by  in- 
dividual circumstances,  beyond  which  it  should  be  considered  a  calamity 
for  our  patients  to  succumb.  The  shock  to  the  system  produced  by 
extreme  depletion,  frequently  saps  the  foundations  of  health  and  vigor, 
and  opens  avenues  for  the  approach  of  some  insidious  and  deadly 
mischief. 

In  relation  to  the  modus  operandi,  the  aorta  should  be  compressed 
in  the  umbilical  region  just  before  its  iliac  bifurcation.  At  this  point, 
after  the  partial  descent  of  the  uterus,  there  is  seldom  any  intervening 
obstacle  ;  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  lie  near  the  spine,  and  readily 
yield  on  account  of  their  flaccidity  ;  and  should  any  portion  of  intestine 
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happen  to  be  floating  in  the  way,  it  readily  eludes  the  touch,  and  the 
hand  is  at  once  upon  the  aorta  strongly  pulsating,  and  feeling  under  the 
finger  like  a  large  whip  cord.  The  pulsations  can  be  readily  controlled 
by  firm,  steady,  and  not  very  forcible  pressure  ;  and  this  can  be  brought 
to  bear  with  the  greatest  facility  by  a  thumb  and  one  finger,  or  any  two 
fingers,  so  placed  in  juxta-position  as  to  bring  the  triangular  space  formed 
at  their  extremities  to  fit  over  the  artery  like  a  saddle,  and  by  this 
means  prevent  it  rolling  from  the  grasp,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  without  some 
such  precaution. 

The  demand  for  this  arterial  compression  will  of  course  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  intensity  of  the  hemorrhage  and  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  but  in  the  event  of  flooding,  however  sudden  or  appalling,  I  be- 
lieve the  physician  has  here  at  ready  command  the  key  that  may  infalli- 
bly and  safely  check  the  flow  of  the  vital  current. 

Middlebury,  Conn.,  Nov.  20th,  1849.  Rob't  Crane,  M.D. 


HINTS  TO  ANATOMISTS  AND  PHYSIOLOGISTS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.] 

There  is  no  question  more  interesting  in  physiology  than  that  which 
could  define  what  primary  power  regulates  or  limits  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  every  individual  must  have  in  his  body.  This  fluid  vehicle  of 
strength  and  life,  without  a  due  quantity  of  which  we  cease  to  exist,  is 
certainly  not  exclusively  the  product  of  nutritious  food  ;  for,  with  the 
lowest  possible  allowance,  as  well  as  in  the  habitual  satiety  of  the 
glutton  and  the  epicure,  in  all  seasons,  ages  and  countries,  in  every 
possible  situation  of  life,  devoted  to  labor  or  to  rest  (provided  there  is  no 
co-existing  disease),  each  individual  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  tempe- 
rament or  constitution,  which  always  admits  the  same  quantity  of  blood. 
Should  this,  by  some  accidental  cause,  be  lost,  or  considerably  diminished, 
it  will  be  fast  and  easily  recovered  ;  but  should  it  become,  under  dif- 
ferent agencies,  abundant  and  burdensome,  then,  again,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  reduce  its  quantity,  by  any  means  within  the  pale  of 
justifiable  or  responsible  therapeutics.  There  must  be,  therefore,  some 
uncontrollable  power,  which  is  in  itself  the  constitutional  criterion  ;  a 
power  which,  among  a  variety  of  individuals,  rarely  or  never  resembling 
each  other,  still  remains  the  same  in  every  one  of  them,  fixing  and  limit- 
ing the  quantity  of  blood  that  will  circulate  in  the  body. 

The  subject,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  although  so  naturally  striking,  has 
been  omitted  among  the  numerous  experiments  and  researches  of  Haller 
and  Hunter ;  for  we  know  not,  from  them,  what  power  regulates  or  limits 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  human  body. 


OSSIFICATION  OF  A  PART  OF  THE  RIGHT  LUNG. 

BY  DRS.  WILLIAMS  AND  JOHNSON,  OF  DE  PERE,  WIS. 

Messrs.  Editors, — By  the  bearer  we  send  you  a  specimen  of  diseased 
lung,  which  you  may  call  encysted  tubercle,  osseous  composition,  or  any 
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other  name  your  sense  of  propriety  may  dictate,  after  examining  it. 
Hunting  for  a  similar  case,  we  find  Laennec,  in  treating  on  encysted  tu- 
bercles, says : — "  I  have  myself  never  seen  these  cysts,  whether  primi- 
tive or  secondary,  become  ossified  ;  this  morbid  state  must  therefore  be 
rare ;  but  I  have  in  my  possession  a  cyst  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  con- 
verted into  a  bony  substance,  which  was  found  in  the  lungs  of  a  subject, 
who  seemed  to  have  died,  as  far  as  1  could  learn,  of  phthisis."  This 
isolated  case  seems  to  comprise  the  only  knowledge  of  that  celebrated 
writer  on  diseases  of  the  kind  here  presented.  Mackintosh  speaks  of  it 
as  an  osseous  composition  of  rare  occurrence,  while  a  large  majority  of 
writers  and  lecturers  do  not  mention  it. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1849,  Dr.  Williams  was  called  to  see 
Mr.  A.,  aged  30,  of  light  hair  and  complexion,  of  medium  stature  and 
build,  with  a  full  and  rounded  chest — had  never  been  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution, nor  able  to  perform  much  labor  without  complaining  of  exces- 
sive fatigue  ;  still  never  felt  the  necessity  of  using  medicine.  At  the 
time  Dr.  W.  first  saw  him,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  chest,  and  lo- 
cated it  two  inches  above,  and  one  to  the  right  of  the  right  nipple,  which 
was  mitigated  slightly  by  the  use  of  remedies  ;  and  in  about  two  weeks 
described  it  as  having  entered  through  to,  and  under  the  right  clavicle. 
He  (Mr*  A.)  considered  the  disease  of  no  importance — that  it  would 
yield  readily  to  treatment.  Dr.  W.,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  it  as 
a  grave  matter,  and  urged  energetic  means  to  subdue  the  disease,  which 
he  considered  was  of  the  Jungs  ;  forming  bis  diagnosis  from  the  use 
of  the  stethoscope,  which  spoke  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. The  pain  continued  slightly,  without  coughing,  expectoration, 
diarrhoea  or  night  sweats,  until  the  20th  June,  1849,  when  he  expired, 
without  any  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  phthisis  pulmonalis.  His 
treatment  consisted  at  first  of  antimony,  counter-irritants  to  the  chest 
and  spine,  as  blisters,  cupping,  and  the  use  of  moxa  followed  by  proto- 
lodid.  hyd.,  succeeded  by  iod.  of  potass  and  opiates,  without  any  benefi- 
cial effects  whatever.  Some  five  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  1  located  in 
this  place,  and  became  associated  with  Dr.  W.  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, at  which  time  we  saw  him  (Dr.  VV.  had  not  seen  him  for  two  weeks 
on  account  of  illness).  We  found  him  laboring  under  complete  para- 
plegia, including  the  pelvic  region,  and  to  us  it  was  a  matter  of  much 
interest  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  this  paralytic  attack.  We  were 
well  satisfied  that  his  disease  was  of  the  lungs.  "  Auscultation 
told  the  tale."  There  was  no  soreness  or  tenderness  on  pressure  over 
the  region  of  the  spine;  and  having  been  taught  that  if  the  immediate 
cause  of  abolished  nervous  function  was  seated  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  spine,  or  nerves  of  that  part,  paralysis  would  have  attacked  the 
superior  extremities,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  paraplegia, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  relative  to  this  matter. 
Sensibility  and  the  power  of  motion  were  both  destroyed.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  evacuate  the  bladder  daily  until  his  death,  by  use  of  the 
catheter.  His  treatment,  from  this  time,  consisted  simply  in  remedies 
calculated  to  ease  him  gently  down  the  declivity  of  time,  as  we  were 
well  satisfied  that  he  must  die.    On  auscultation  we  found  over  the 
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region  of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  no  perceptible  sound  for  a 
space  of  two  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  lungs  gave  forth 
a  peculiar  low  whizzing  sound,  much  like  blowing  gently  into  an  empty 
gallon  tincture  bottle.    Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  case. 

Post-mortem.  9  hours  after  Death. — Present,  Drs.  Crain  and  Marsh. 
I  found  the  lungs,  except  the  specimen  sent,  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
much  softened — could  be  easily  torn  with  the  fingers — filled  with  a  light- 
red  serous  substance,  and  frothy.  On  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung, 
at  its  base,  was  a  spot  the  size  of  a  shilling,  of  a  hard  cheesy  substance, 
suppo-ed  to  be  the  origin  of  an  osseous  formation  similar  to  the  speci- 
men sent  you,  which  was  taken  from  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right 
lung,  firmly  adherent  to  the  pleura  and  attached  to  the  spine.  It  is 
to  be  much  regretted  that  we  did  not  make  a  more  thorough  dissection  ; 
but  not  expecting  to  find  disease  of  this  nature — making  examination  to 
satisfy  his  friends,  and  for  our  own  defence  as  physicians,  as  others  de- 
nied the  existence  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  is  our  only  excuse. 

Remarks. — The  specimen  sent  was  a  piece  of  lung,  in  which  was 
imbedded  a  mass  of  calcareous  matter,  of  a  globular  form,  and  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  exceedingly  firm  at  its  centre,  softer  upon  its 
surface,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  firm  cyst. 

It  undoubtedly  presents  an  example,  one  of  the  most  striking  on  re- 
cord, of  the  cure  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  where  the  masses 
had  attained  a  large  size.  Laennec.  Andral,  and  others,  while  admitting 
the  existence  of  such  cicatrization,  consider  it  of  rare  occurrence  ;  Louis, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  negative  evidence,  and  his  silence  on  this  point, 
seems  to  doubt  its  occurrence. 

It  would  seem  that  while  the  evidences  of  the  fatality  of  tubercle  are 
abundant,  the  proofs  of  its  curability  have  been  greatly  neglected,  and 
when  found,  have  only  presented  themselves  accidentally.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  they  have  been  met  with,  is  calculated  greatly  to 
encourage  us  in  efforts  to  relieve  consumption.  The  late  Dr.  Parrish 
presented  a  case  of  the  kind. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  want  of  a  history  of  the  individual,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  cure  took  place,  and  the  means  used, 
if  any,  to  favor  it,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  We  abstain  from  any  com- 
ments on  the  cause  of  paralysis,  not  being  in  possession  of  any  facts 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  that  point. — N.  West.  Med.  Journal. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CLASSES  FROM  CHOLERA. 

[Extract  from  a  Paper  read  by  John  Webster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  before  the  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety (Eng.),  Sept.  29,  1849.] 

It  is  gratifying  to  state,  that  throughout  the  entire  population  of  London, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  recent  epidemic,  several  marked  exceptions 
have  been  noticed  in  the  exemption  of  individuals  from  cholera,  as  well 
as  in  the  rarity  of  the  disease  amongst  various  sections  of  the  community. 
Several  instances  which  have  come  under  my  notice  appear  worth  re- 
lating. 
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The  military  in  the  metropolis,  generally  speaking,  never  were  in  a 
better  state  of  health  than  during  the  epidemic,  although  a  few  fatal 
cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  different  regiments.  Respecting  the  fatal 
instances  among  the  troops  in  London,  it  is  both  instructive  and  impor- 
tant to  know,  that  in  one  regiment,  which  lost  six  men  by  cholera,  five 
came  from  a  battalion  quartered  in  the  Tower,  and  only  one  from  the 
other  division  occupying  a  barrack  at  the  west-end.  It  is  likewise  worth 
adding,  as  an  illustration  of  the  influence  which  locality  and  individual 
circumstances  exert  in  producing  the  disease,  that  one  of  the  severest 
cases  which  a  medical  officer  in  the  Guards  met  with,  recently  occurred 
in  a  soldier  who  had  absented  himself,  without  leave,  from  his  barrack  in 
the  western  part  of  London,  and  had  passed  two  days  in  drinking  with  a 
sailor,  in  RatclitF  Highway.  From  this  unhealthy  district,  the  soldier 
was  brought  westward  in  custody,  and  placed  under  confinement,  where 
the  malady  very  soon  manifested  most  severe  symptoms.  This  patient 
recovered,  although  he  continued  in  a  precarious  condition  for  some  time  ; 
and,  probably,  had  he  remained  for  a  longer  period  in  the  tainted  district, 
or  had  not  been  placed  at  once  under  judicious  treatment,  the  issue  might 
have  been  different. 

Again,  amongst  the  metropolitan  police,  which,  exclusive  of  the  city 
force,  comprises  5,600  individuals,  notwithstanding  the  laborious  duties 
which  they  often  have  to  perform,  their  frequent  exposure  to  the  night 
air  in  all  weathers,  and  especially  in  the  most  insalubrious  districts,  the 
sickness  and  mortality  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  Ac- 
cording to  the  return  which  my  friend  Mr.  Fisher,  surgeon-in-chief  to 
the  police,  has  kindly  favored  me  with,  only  twenty-seven  policemen 
have  fallen  victims  to  cholera  during  the  recent  outbreak  ;  that  is,  one 
in  every  207  members  of  the  force,  or  about  .5  per  cent.  The  parti- 
culars respecting  the  localities  in  which  these  twenty-seven  deaths  oc- 
curred are  likewise  of  importance,  from  being  analogous  to  those  observed 
amongst  other  portions  of  the  population.  Thus,  of  the  total  fatal  cases 
recorded  amongst  the  metropolitan  police,  twenty,  or  three-fourths,  oc- 
curred south  of  the  Thames  ;  eleven  of  whom  died  in  Southwark  or  its 
vicinity,  and  three  in  Lambeth  ;  five  were  reported  from  the  north-east- 
ern districts  ;  two  died  in  Westminster,  one  being  on  the  Thames  ;  whilst 
not  a  single  fatal  case  by  cholera  was  met  with  amongst  the  whole  police 
force  stationed  throughout  the  north-western  districts  of  the  metropolis. 
No  statements  can  be  more  conclusive  respecting  cholera  and  its  propa- 
gation, than  those  now  made  respecting  the  military  in  London,  but  more 
especially  the  metropolitan  police,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  stout, 
healthy,  and  mostly  young  men,  placed  under  the  same  discipline  and 
regulations.    The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  such  data  are  self-evident. 

Having  already  alluded  to  Bridewell,  it  may  appear  superfluous  to 
speak  of  other  prisons  ;  nevertheless,  I  must  notice  two  other  similar  es- 
tablishments. The  first  is  the  Cold-bath  Fields  House  of  Correction— 
the  largest  jail  in  England — in  which  the  regulations,  sanitary  measures, 
dietary,  he.  are  carefully  attended  to  by  the  authorities.  At  this  prison, 
notwithstanding  there  being  usually  about  1200  inmates,  not  a  single  fatal 
case  of  cholera  has  occurred  during  the  recent  epidemic,  even  although 
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the  disease  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that 
the  prisoners  were  otherwise  quite  as  healthy  as  at  any  previous  period. 
Indeed,  so  little  sickness  has  been  recently  met  with  amongst  the  nume- 
rous population  of  this  jail,  that  last  week  only  two  cases  of  illness  were 
under  treatment  in  the  infirmary.  The  other  jail  referred  to  is  the  Model 
Prison,  Pentonville,  in  which  also  no  fatal  case  of  cholera  has  occurred 
amongst  its  inmates,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred  individuals.  This 
immunity  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  its  open,  airy,  and  elevated  position,  its 
good  discipline,  its  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  plentiful  supply  of  excel- 
lent water,  much  of  which  is  pumped  up  from  a  well  in  the  establishment. 

From  the  workhouses  in  the  metropolis  much  useful  information  might 
also  be  adduced.  I  will,  however,  only  allude  to  two,  the  first  being 
situated  on  the  low  ground  south  of  the  Thames,  the  other  on  an  ele- 
vated position  in  the  northern  district.  The  former,  or  St.  George's 
Workhouse,  Southwark,  which  contains,  on  an  average,  400  inmates,  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Borough,  namely, 
the  Mint.  This  locality,  besides  being  very  insalubrious,  is  inhabited  by 
the  very  lowest,  if  not  the  most  wretched,  class  of  society,  and  amongst 
whom  deaths  by  the  recent  epidemic  have  been  exceedingly  numerous. 
Nevertheless,  among  the  ordinary  residents  in  this  establishment,  only 
eight  fatal  cases  of  cholera  have  occurred  ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  know, 
that  these  were  chiefly  the  aged,  infirm,  and  sickly.  It  was  not  so,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  the  persons  admitted  from  the  neighborhood  ;  the  fatal 
cases  recorded  having  been  principally  in  that  class  of  patients.  This 
rarity  of  deaths  amongst  the  resident  paupers  indubitably  depended  upon 
similar  causes  to  those  detailed  in  other  public  establishments :  namely, 
the  house  is  well  ventilated,  even  although  an  old  building  ;  it  is  kept 
very  clean  ;  the  food  is  abundant  and  nutritious  ;  whilst  the  water  is  of 
good  quality,  and  plentiful.  The  other  workhouse  to  which  I  would  also 
allude  is  that  of  the  parish  of  Islington,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  well 
drained,  as  also  properly  ventilated,  and  where  the  food  is  good,  with 
water  supplied  by  the  New  River.  In  this  institution,  having  about  350 
inmates,  only  two  cases  of  cholera  have  occurred,  although  the  residents 
comprise  many  paupers  of  broken-down  health,  from  years  of  suffering, 
privation,  and  disease.  Respecting  the  two  fatal  cases  of  cholera  report- 
ed from  this  workhouse,  it  is  instructive  to  state,  that  one  was  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  with  a  chronic  cough,  swelled  legs,  and  a  bad  constitution  ; 
the  other  had  lived  for  a  short  time  in  the  same  house  with  a  person  who 
fell  a  victim  to  cholera  in  an  infected  district,  from  whence  she  was 
brought,  and  died  in  the  parish  Infirmary. 

Another  illustration  of  immunity  from  cholera,  among  a  class  of  per- 
sons likely  to  be  attacked,  may  be  derived  from  the  St.  George  and  St. 
James's  Dispensary,  to  which  I  am  attached.  At  this  institution,  out  of 
3,252  patients  almost  exclusively  living  in  the  upper  wards  of  these  two 
parishes,  and  attended  by  the  medical  officers  during  the  by-gone  six 
months,  not  a  single  fatal  case  of  cholera  has  occurred  ;  whilst  it  is  also 
remarkable,  that  fewer  persons  laboring  under  ordinary  diseases  have  been 
admitted  during  the  last  three  months,  especially  in  September,  than 
throughout  the  previous  quarter,  comprising  April,  May,  and  June. 
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Lastly,  I  would  mention,  that,  at  insurance  offices,  which  comprise 
many  thousand  persons  of  the  middle  or  upper  classes  of  society,  and  on 
whose  lives  millions  of  money  are  now  insured,  notwithstanding  deaths 
by  cholera  have  been  reported  at  particular  offices,  the  general  mortality, 
from  all  causes,  amongst  the  assured,  has  even  ranged  less  than  usual. 
At  the  London  Company,  to  which  I  am  the  medical  adviser,  not  only 
has  no  death  by  cholera  been  reported,  but  the  casualties  from  ordinary 
maladies  have  fallen  under  the  average.  And  as  similar  statements  have 
been  made  to  me  by  other  parties  well  able  to  give  information — espe- 
cially by  Mr.  Neison,  an  authority  on  such  questions — the  opinion  now 
advanced  must  be  correct. 

The  various  statements  made  regarding  the  exemption  of  particular 
places,  and  the  immunity  of  different  persons  from  attacks  of  cholera,  are 
instructive,  and  deserve  further  investigation  ;  more  especially  as  the 
epidemic  may,  I  much  fear,  recur  at  future  seasons.  The  malady  has 
done  so  in  other  countries,  as  also  in  England,  and  may  do  the  like  again, 
even  with  similar,  if  not  with  aggravated  virulence.  Many  authors  might 
be  referred  to  respecting  the  history  and  previous  prevalence  of  cholera, 
but  I  will  only  now  allude  to  Sydenham.  According  to  him,  cholera 
morbus  was  not  only  very  common,  but  exceedingly  fatal,  in  his  day,  as 
also  previously  ;  indeed,  this  epidemic  disease  seemed  like  a  plague,  from 
the  mortality  it  occasioned  ;  nay,  it  was  even  called,  in  common  language, 
"  Plague,  or  Gripings  in  the  Guts."  From  it,  during  the  year  1669,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  celebrated  physician,  not  less  than  4,385  persons 
died  in  London  exclusively,  which  large  mortality,  in  a  population  of 
about  674,000,  makes  the  ratio  of  deaths  nearly  the  same  as  during  the 
present  year.  In  1670,  the  deaths  from  the  same  cause  amounted  to 
3690.  The  disease  re-appeared  frequently  afterwards,  coming  on  gene- 
rally about  the  close  of  summer,  or  towards  the  beginning  of  autumn  ; 
in  fact,  similar  to  the  recent  epidemic  ;  or,  to  quote  the  quaint  expression 
of  Sydenham,  when  describing  the  cholera  morbus  then  so  virulent,  "  it 
recurred  as  constantly  as  swallows  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and 
cuckoos  towards  Midsummer." 

Indubitably  the  word  cholera  is  not  mentioned  in  the  old  Bills  of 
Mortality,  which  I  carefully  examined  at  the  British  Museum.  The  ex- 
pression in  these  reports  is,  "  Gripings  in  the  Guts,"  being,  doubtless, 
the  vulgar  term,  and  hence  adopted  by  the  parish  clerks  of  London  when 
drawing  up  their  certificates,  instead  of  the  more  correct  appellation  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  Sydenham.  This  epidemic  malady  continued  to 
prevail  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  although  to  a  less  extent 
than  at  previous  epochs.  During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  complaint  declined  considerably  ;  so  much  so,  that  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  or  in  1749,  otherwise  a  very  unhealthy  year,  seeing 
that  25,516  persons  died  in  London,  of  whom  2,625  were  carried  off  by 
smallpox,  only  148  persons  died  of  the  epidemic  so  common  in  the 
time  of  Sydenham.  Subsequently,  the  disease  became  still  more  infre- 
quent;  and,  in  1793,  it  had  almost  disappeared  ;  as  in  that  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Bills  of  Mortality,  the  number  of  fatal  cases  registered, 
from  the  same  cause,  had  fallen  to  fourteen,  in  a  total  of  21,749  deaths 
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reported  to  have  taken  place  from  all  diseases,  amongst  upwards  of  one 
million  inhabitants,  at  that  period  resident  in  the  metropolis. — London 
Journal  of  Medicine. 


ON  MERCU&Y  AS  A  REMEDY  IN  CHRONIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

BY  W.  THORP,  ESQ,.,  BAWTRV,  YORKSHIRE. 

The  value  of  a  well-sustained  course  of  mercury,  kept  up  for  weeks, 
and  perhaps  months,  for  amaurosis  dependent  on  disease  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  has  been  well  known  and  appreciated  since  Mr.  Tyrrell  pub- 
lished his  successful  treatment  by  its  aid,  in  the  numerous  cases  detailed 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  eye ;  but  the  excellence  of  mercury  as  a 
remedial  agent,  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  long  standing,  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  place  on  record  the  following  case  : — 

Mr.  B.,  of  Bawtry,  Yorkshire,  a  house  and  portrait  painter,  age  now 
55,  being  of  a  corpulent  habit,  with  large  chest  and  head,  and  sbort 
neck,  had,  before  my  acquaintance  with  him,  five  years  ago,  an  apoplec- 
tic seizure,  which  deprived  him  partially  of  the  use  of  one  side.  The 
loss  of  motion,  however,  after  much  treatment  by  various  medical  men, 
had  in  some  degree  been  restored,  when  he  was  seized  last  Christmas 
with  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side,  and  for  which,  twelve  weeks  ago, 
he  consulted  me,  presenting  the  following  symptoms  : — Hypertrophy, 
with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  but  without  valvular 
disease  ;  loss  of  motion  of  the  newly-seized  side,  together  with  the  other, 
so  great  that  he  could  only  walk  with  great  difficulty,  very  slowly,  and 
by  the  aid  of  another  person  ;  in  fact,  he  dragged  one  side  miserably 
after  the  other ;  he  had  also  considerable  difficulty  in  his  articulation, 
and  if  addressed  suddenly,  required  a  few  seconds  to  collect  his  ideas 
before  he  could  give  an  answer  to  an  ordinary  question  ;  considerable 
pain  was  experienced  above  the  ears,  extending  into  the  orbits  ;  his 
vision,  at  times,  was  obscured  as  by  a  dark  gauze  or  net-work,  but  this 
was  not  constant,  although  he  could  only  read  with  glasses,  and  by 
holding  out  the  book  to  the  distance  of  two  feet.  He  had  occasional 
fits  of  giddiness,  with  great  occasional  pains  down  the  recently  affected 
side,  and  a  constant  sensation  of  numbness  in  it. 

Treatment  and  Present  Symptoms. — My  object  being  to  bring  him 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  sustain  him  in  this  state  for  several 
weeks,  and  be  guided  by  symptoms,  I  prescribed  small  and  repeated 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  and  on  the  fourth  day  his  mouth  was  fairly 
sore,  and  has  been  maintained  in  this  state  now  eleven  weeks.  After 
the  third  week  he  began  to  improve  in  every  symptom,  and  in  the  fifth 
week  he  walked  five  miles,  a  task  he  had  not  performed  for  as  many 
years.  His  articulation  is  completely  restored,  and  his  sight  so  greatly 
improved,  that  he  can  see  to  read  newspaper  print  with  his  glasses  at  the 
ordinary  distance,  and  it  is  now  perfectly  impossible  for  any  person,  who 
is  a  stranger,  to  declare  which  side  was  affected  the  last,  or  to  affirm  that 
lie  had  ever  been  paralytic. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  the  effects  of  mercury,  as  described  by  Mr. 
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Tyrrell,  are  so  well  known,  in  blindness  arising  from  lesion  of  the  brain 
(and  which  is  only  as  much  a  symptom  of  disease  as  palsy) ,  why  is  it 
not  recommended  more  frequently,  and  especially  in  those  apparently 
hopeless  cases  of  the  latter  disease  seen  so  commonly  among  us  ? — Lon- 
don Lancet. 


HUMAN  CONSTITUTION— VITAL   CAPITAL— VITAL  FORCE. 

The  aggregation  of  all  the  physical  powers,  the  original  organization,  the 
united  energies  of  the  nutritive,  respiratory,  cutaneous,  locomotive  and 
nervous  actions,  and  the  predominance  of  the  vital  over  the  chemical 
affinities,  co-operate  in  the  production  of  vital  force  ;  and  these  together 
make  up  what  is  commonly  called  the  constitution  of  man — that  is,  his 
power  for  labor  or  endurance — his  power  of  accomplishing  his  purposes, 
or  resisting  the  causes  of  injury. 

This  constitution,  or  this  quantum  of  vital  force,  may  be  considered 
as  the  capital  of  life,  with  which  man  operates,  does  all  his  work,  en- 
joys all  his  pleasures,  and  sustains  himself  in  his  present  being. 

Some  few  persons  have  only  vital  force  sufficient  to  barely  sustain  life. 
They  can  digest  their  food,  and  perform  the  other  functions  necessary  for 
the  replenishment  of  the  exhausted  powers,  and  no  more.  They  can 
only  keep  their  vital  machines  in  operation.  But  most  persons  have 
more  than  this.  After  supplying  their  natural  wants,  and  raising  the 
power  of  the  machine  to  its  highest  healthy  point,  then  deducting  all 
the  vital  force  necessary  for  these  from  the  whole  constitutional  force, 
there  is  in  them  a  surplus  of  energy  left  to  be  disposed  of  otherwise  ; 
and  this  may  be  expended,  at  their  own  will,  in  action  of  the  muscles 
or  of  the  brain,  for  profit  or  for  pleasure. 

If  the  constitutional  power  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  life,  this 
surplus  energy  may  be  considered  as  the  income  of  life.  This  may  be 
expended  daily,  and  yet  leave  that  capital  unimpaired.  But  this  ex- 
penditure must  be  limited,  in  each  day,  to  the  quantity  of  vital  force 
that  is  generated  by  each  day's  nutrition,  and  in  each  night's  sleep. 

This  constitution,  or  quantity  of  vital  force,  must  necessarily  differ  in 
different  persons,  and  in  some  it  differs  very  widely.  There  are  dif- 
ferences in  the  primordial  elements,  in  the  original  organization,  in  the 
distribution  of  strength  through  the  several  organs,  in  the  tenacity  of  tl>e 
vital  principle,  and  in  the  early  development  of  the  powers. 

There  are  also  differences  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  in  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  energies.  The  animal  or- 
ganization is  first  determined  by  the  Creator  ;  the  constitution  is  next 
developed  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  then 
it  is  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  man  himself,  for  preservation  and  for  use. 
The  Creator  does  not  retain  absolute  control  over  the  organs,  nor  has 
He  endowed  them  with  a  certain  and  irresistible  force,  by  which  they 
shall  supply  their  own  wants,  perform  their  functions,  and  regulate  their 
actions  in  the  manner  which  is  best  for  the  whole.  All  of  these  admit 
of  various  degrees  ;  and,  in  this  broad  latitude,  each  one  must  seek  out 
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for  himself  that  degree  which  is  best,  and  determine  what  degree  shall 
be  allowed. 

In  the  management  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  in  the  supply  of 
the  wants,  in  the  use  of  the  surplus  energies,  in  the  action  of  the  brain 
and  the  muscles,  in  the  discipline  and  the  indulgence  of  the  passions 
and  propensities,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  with  which  a  man  sur- 
rounds himself,  there  is,  in  regard  to  each,  only  one  way  by  which  the 
greatest  quantity  of  vital  force  is  produced,  health  and  strength  main- 
tained in  their  highest  degrees,  and  life  enjoyed  in  its  widest  expansion  : 
and  it  requires  watchfulness  to  discover  that  path,  and  unfaltering  dis- 
cipline to  walk  in  it ;  because  "  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way, 
which  leadeth  unto  life " — perfect  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  life — 
"  and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 

As  in  some  mountain  of  regular  acclivity  there  is  a  point  of  elevation 
which  is  higher  than  all  the  rest,  and  from  which  all  divergence  is  de- 
scent, and  he  that  would  stand  the  highest  must  place  himself  there,  and 
if  he  depart  from  this  point,  to  the  right  or  the  left,  he  goes  downward 
— it  may  be  but  a  hair-breadth,  but  it  is  none  the  less  certainly  to  that  ex- 
tent downward — so,  in  the  maintenance  of  any  one's  life,  there  is  a  line  of 
conduct  which  is  above  and  better  than  all  others  ;  and  there  alone  can 
he  enjoy  the  largest  amount  of  vitality,  for  there  alone  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  vital  force  produced  ;  and  any  departure  from  this  line,  how- 
ever small,  is  inevitably  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression  of  life. 
It  may  be  but  an  infinitesimal  of  an  error,  but  precisely  to  that  extent  is 
the  vital  deterioration. — Dr.  Jarvis's  Mass.  Med.  Society  Address. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.    DECEMBER   5,  1849 


Interesting  Experiment  with  Strychnia. — The  following  account  of  the 
.singular  effects  of  a  most  subtle  poison,  was  communicated  by  David  Wells, 
Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  to  whom  we  feel  much  obliged. 

An  interesting  experiment,  illustrative  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  strych- 
nia, was  recently  made  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  at  Cambridge.  The  subject  was 
a  large  black  bear,  about  18  months  old.  The  animal  was  taken  when 
young,  and  had  been  kept  in  captivity  for  a  considerable  period.  Prof. 
Agassiz  being  desirous  to  kill  it  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  about  three 
grains  of  strychnia  were  administered  in  a  biscuit.  The  poison,  although 
extremely  bitter,  was  readily  swallowed.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few 
minutes,  no  effect  having  been  produced,  a  second  dose  of  about  the  same 
quantity  was  also  enclosed  in  a  biscuit  and  offered.  The  cunning  animal 
broke  open  and  swallowed  the  biscuit,  but  rejected  the  poison.  The  first 
portion,  however,  had  proved  efficacious,  and  in  exactly  ten  minutes  from 
the  time  when  first  administered,  the  animal  was  seized  with  terrible  con- 
vulsions and  soon  died.  The  whole  time  which  elapsed  between  the  tak- 
ing of  the  poison  and  the  death  of  the  animal,  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  minutes.     In  order  to  alleviate  its  sufferings;  and  hasten  death,  a 
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quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  was  poured  upon  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the 
bear.  It  did  not,  however,  produce  any  sensible  effect,  and  was  not  appa- 
renty  taken  into  the  system,  as  the  animal  at  the  time  was  nearly  dead. 
But  the  subsequent  effects  of  the  poison  were  most  remarkable.  Although 
the  bear,  at  the  time  of  death,  was  in  perfect  health  and  strength,  twenty- 
four  hours  had  not  elapsed  before  the  body  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition.  Indeed  the  appearances  indicated  that  the  animal  had 
been  dead  nearly  two  months.  The  interior  of  the  body,  when  opened 
about  twenty  hours  after  death,  still  retained  its  warmth  in  a  considerable 
degree,  while  an  offensive  gas  issued  from  every  pore.  The  blood  had 
not  coagulated,  the  spinal  marrow  and  nerves  were  in  a  semifluid  state, 
and  the  flesh  had  assumed  a  leaden-grey  color.  The  hair  of  the  hide 
readily  came  out,  on  being  slightly  pulled.  No  smell  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  could  be  perceived. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  and  speedy  decomposition  is  not  fully  known, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  A 
chemical  examination  of  the  blood,  brain,  nerves,  liver  and  kidneys  is  now 
going  on  at  the  Cambridge  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hors- 
ford.  One  singular  fact  connected  with  the  decomposition  of  these  parts, 
is,  that  they  all  yielded,  or  disengaged  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  liver,  which  did  not. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — This  Society  held  its  second  meet- 
ing,  for  medical  communication,  on  Saturday  evening,  November  24ih. 
Owing  to  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  some  members,  as  to  the  day, 
and  the  impression  of  others  that  a  special  notice  of  the  meeting  would 
be  sent  them,  the  attendance  was  not  so  full  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  To  avoid  a  like  occurrence  and  consequent  disappointment,  a  notifi- 
cation of  the  next  meeting  will  be  addressed  to  each  member.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  prescribed  "  Order  of  Business  " — 

1.  Record  of  preceding  meeting  read,  unless  dispensed  with  by  vote, 
and  an  opportunity  for  correction  given. 

2.  Donations  and  deposits  announced. 

3.  New  members  reported. 

4.  Exhibition  of  pathological  specimens  and  consequent  remarks. 

5.  Written  communications  read. 

6.  Verbal  communications  made. 

7.  Reports  of  committees,  especially  appointed  for  such  meetings,  sub- 
mitted and  acted  on. 

8.  All  other  business  that  may  properly  come  before  such  meetings  dis- 
posed of. 

9.  Dissolution  of  the  meeting,  or  adjournment  to  another  day. 

The  Society  having  been  so  recently  organized,  each  item  of  business 
has  not  yet  called  up  corresponding  matter  ;  but  soon,  beyond  a  doubt,  time 
will  fail  before  justice  can  be  done  the  various  subjects  and  objects  which 
will  be  brought  before  the  Society  at  each  meeting. 

Dr.  John  Ware  read  two  letters,  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Webber,  of 
Charlestown,  N.  H.— one,  containing  some  observations  in  vegetable  phy- 
siology, and  broaching  the  theory  thai  the  potato  is  sometimes  vivipa- 
rous ;  the  other,  recommending  two  new  preparations  of  opium — the  first, 
a  tincture  made  with  the  spts.  nitr.  dulcis  instead  of  proof  spirit,  the 
second  a  tincture  with  sulphuric  ether.    The  former  he  has  found,  in  its 
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effects,  very  nearly  resembling  M'Munn's  Elixir  of  Opium  ;  like  it,  being 
free  from  many  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  following  the  use  of  the 
common  tincture.  The  latter  he  had  used  with  good  success  in  facial 
neuralgia.  A  protracted  but  interesting  discussion  ensued,  respecting  the 
relative  strength  and  value  of  the  different  preparations  of  opium. 
M'Munn's  Elixir  was  highly  extolled;  and  in  the  course  of  the  remarks, 
its  mode  of  preparation,  which  may  riot  be  generally  known,  was  mention- 
ed— viz.,  opium  treated  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  residuum  made  into 
a  tincture.  Drs.  E.  B.  Moore,  Jeffries,  Bartlett,  Storer,  Ware,  Z.  B.  Ad- 
ams, Romans. and  Gordon,  remarked  upon  the  foregoing. 

Dr.  Perry  had  used  Hoffman's  Anodyne  in  neuralgia  and  asthma,  with 
gratifying  resu  Its. 

Dr.  Jeffries  mentioned  that  the  use  of  opium  in  females,  per  vaginam, 
in  cases  where  it  could  not  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  had  been  suggested. 
Dr.  Fisher  had  himself  used  it  in  this  manner. 

Dr.  F.  called  attention  to  a  new  preparation  of  morphine,  with  which  he 
is  at  present  experimenting.  He  dissolves  morph.  sulph.,  10  grains,  in 
1  oz.  chloroform  ;  10  drops,  inhaled  by  the  mouth,  in  cases  of  phthisis, 
will  give  immediate  relief  to  the  harassing  cough,  and  sleep  follows,  which 
lasts  from  an  hour  to  one  hour  and  three  quarters.  More  largely  admin- 
istered, in  checks  diarrhoea  in  phthisis,  and  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  drops 
restrains  the  action  of  the  bowels  in  dysentery. 

Dr.  Storer's  experience  corroborated  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fisher. 

Dr.  Ware  remarked  upon  the  discoloration  of  the  skin,  following  the 
internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  He  had 
seen  it  in  two  cases;  in  one  of  which,  the  oxide  of  silver  was  used — in  the 
other,  the  nitrate.  The  following  gentlemen  recounted  cases,  or  remarked 
upon  topics  connected  therewith  :  Drs.  Jeffries,  Perry,  Storer,  Gordon  and 
Abbot. 

Dr.  Bowditch  mentioned  a  case  of  chronic  pleurisy  in  a  child.  The 
right  side  was  filled  with  fluid — severe  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  occurred, 
in  one  of  which  the  patient  expired.  The  circumstances  of  this  case  had 
led  him  to  resolve  upon  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  in  any  similar  one 
hereafter.  Cases,  having  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  safety  and  pro- 
priety of  this  operation  as  compared  with  the  probability  of  a  spontaneous 
opening  and  cure,  were  related  by  Drs.  Fisher,  Adams,  Jeffries,  Perry» 
Gould  and  Ho  mans. 

ft  should  be  mentioned  that  a  "  donation  "  was  made  by  Dr.  Jeffries,  the 
President,  which  was  duly  "  deposited."  A  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  suitable 
accompaniment  of  cake,  added  to  the  well-being  of  the  physical,  as  did  the 
other  exercises  to  that  of  the  intellectual  man. 

The  next  meeting  will  occur  December  28th. 


Suspected  Murder  of  George  Parkman,  M.D. — Never  has  this  commu- 
nity had  a  severer  shock  than  is  now  agitating  it.  Geo.  Parkman,  M.D., 
a  very  wealthy  and  well-known  physician  of  this  city,  was  unaccountably 
missing  after  Friday,  Nov.  23d.  To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  on  Fri- 
day evening  last,  Nov.  30th,  the  remains  of  a  human  being,  singularly  mu- 
tilated, were  found  in  and  about  the  private  apartments  of  Dr.  John  W.  Web- 
ster, at  the  Medical  College  in  Grove  street — some  of  the  remains  bearing 
evident  marks  of  being  partly  burnt.  Dr.  W.  is  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Harvard  University,  and  is  extensively  known  as  the  lecturer  on  that  branch 
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of  science  in  the  Medical  College  in  Boston,  in  which  he  has  held  the  chair 
about  twenty  years.  He  is  now  in  prison,  and  the  public  mind  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  excitement.  As  all  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  minute 
deiails  of  the  developments  at  the  College,  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them.  We  will  therefore  only  say.  that  Dr.  Parkman  wns 
seen  to  enter  the  College  on  the  day  he  was  missed,  but  never  seen  lo  come 
out.  Prof.  Webster  said  that  he  had  paid  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
discharge  a  mortgage,  which  was  not  discharged,  nor  can  he  exhibit  a 
receipt  for  it.  These  circumstances  have  led  to  the  horrible  idea  that  the 
remains,  found  in  the  professor's  room,  were  those  of  Dr.  Parkman.  It  is 
singular,  among  other  things,  that  Dr.  Parkman  generously  gave  the  land, 
a  few  years  since,  on  which  the  Medical  College  stands  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 

Dr.  Parkman  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  employing  some 
of  his  few  leisure  moments  in  preparing  brief  articles  for  this  Journal. 
These  were  mostly  condensed  statements  of  medical  facts,  divested  of 
every  extraneous  word  or  sentence.  Three  of  these  have  been  furnished 
for  the  present  volume.  The  first,  on  page  122,  was  part  of  a  letter  to 
himself  from  a  relative  travelling  in  Europe:  on  page  180,  a  sketch  of 
Philip  Pinel;  and  on  page  203,  some  notice  of  the  sickness  and  death  of 
Dean  Swift.  His  attention  was  always  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
subject  of  insanity,  and  his  most  elaborate  papers  have  treated  upon  it. 
No.  16,  Vol.  14,  contains  a  really  valuable  paper  by  him  on  this  topic,  in 
which  the  murder  of  Johnson  by  the  celebrated  Earl  Ferrers  was  referred  to, 
and  which  cannot  now  be  read  without  calling  up  the  most  dreadful  ideas 
respecting  his  own  probable  fate.  In  No.  4,  Vol.  23,  is  also  another  arti- 
cle on  insanity  from  his  pen.  He  had  given  us  notice,  a  few  days  before 
his  disappearance,  that  he  should  soon  have  a  paper  ready  for  the  Journal, 
on  the  value  of  electricity  in  producing  active  dejection  from  the  bowels. 
Prof.  Wrebster  has  also,  in  former  years,  been  a  contributor  to  the  Journal. 
He  has  been  known  as  an  author,  and  his  last  work,  of  general  interest  to 
science,  was  a  revised  edition  of  Liebig's  Chemistry. 


In  the  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  the  admissions  in  August,  1S49, 
were  13S7  ;  discharges,  1230;  deaths,  111  ;  remaining  on  1st  Sept.  913. 
In  Sept.,  admissions,  1810;  discharged,  1421  ;  deaths,  249;  patients  re- 
maining on  the  1st  of  October,  1050. 


To  Cor  respondents. — A  paper  on  "  One  Cause  of  Empiricism  "  lias  been  received. — The 
articles  alluded  to  by  our  friend  in  North  Carolina  will  be  thankfully  received. 


Married,— Alvan  Bacon,  M.D.,  ofBiddeford,  M<>.,  to  Miss  M.  A.  Maxwell.— Dr.  G.  G.  Kissel!, 
of  Bethlem,  Conn.,  to  Miss  E.  A.  Talmadge.— Dr.  R.  S.  Olmsted,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  to  Miss  G. 
A.  Hungerford. 

Dted, — At  Bidde'ford,  Me.,  Dr.  Robie,  and  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Moulton,  a  medical  student,  drowned 
bv  the  upsetting  of  a  sail  boat. — At  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Dr.  Joseph  Goodhue,  formerly  a  surgeon  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  87.— At  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Dr.  G.  R.  Pardee,  43.— At  Portland,  Me.,  Dr.  Timothy 
Little,  73. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  December  1st,  57 — Males,  32 — 
frmales  '25.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflammalion  of  th^  brain,  3 — consumption,  15 — - 
convulsions,  1 — croup,  3 — canker,  2 — childbed,  1  —  dropsy,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  2 — epilepsy, 
1 — typhus  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  6 — bilious  fever,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  ] — infantile  diseases, 
7 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  5— measles,  ] — old  age,  1 — rheumatism,  1  — teething  1, — un- 
known, 2. 

Under  5  years,  29 — between  5  and  20  years,  7 — between  20  and  4-0  years,  15 — between  40 
and  60  years,  4 — over  GO  years,  2    Americans,  23  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  34. 
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Cataplasms. — As  a  means  of  soothing  pain  and  allaying  local  irritation, 
cataplasms,  composed  of  various  substances,  have  long  been  used,  both  in 
;md  out  of  the  profession.  Applied  when  warm  and  soft,  they  act  as  a 
kind  of  local  baih,  and  favor  cutaneous  transpiration  and  reduce  excite- 
ment. Our  object  in  alluding  to  this  simple,  but  often  important  means  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  to  the 
onion  poultice,  as  an  excellent  application  over  the  epigastrium,  in  cases  of 
obstinate  bilious  vomiting,  often  witnessed  in  some  of  our  autumnal  fevers, 
and  in  the  irritable  stomach  of  the  dissipated.  A  correspondent,  writing 
to  us  from  Alabama,  states  that  a  case  of  obstinate  bilious  vomiting  of 
several  (lavs'  continuance,  in  despite  of  all  the  remedies  used,  promptly 
yielded  to  44  a  poultice  made  of  raw  onions,  large  enough  to  cover  the  en- 
tire epigastric  region  ;  at  the  same  time  he  gave  internally  some  of  the 
juice  of  the  vegetable."  He  adds,  "  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  it  acted 
like  a  charm — it  arrested  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  had  been  so  ob- 
stinate and  distressing  to  the  patient  for  several  days."  He  concludes  by 
staling  that  the  same  means  hnd  been  equally  successful  in  his  hands  in 
several  similar  cases. — N.  Orleans  Med.  and  Sicrg.  Jour. 


Intramural  Burials. — Municipal  liberty  (?)  is  so  great  in  England  that 
intramural  burials  are  still  carried  on  in  certain  parts  of  London.  The 
sword  of  Narvaez,  in  Spain,  has  just  divided  the  knot  which  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  in  other  countries,  has  been  unable  to  undo.  Inter- 
ments in  churches,  churchyards,  and  private  burial-grounds,  are  summarily 
interdicted,  except  as  regards  archbishops,  bishops,  and  nuns.  By  later 
accounts,  we  find  that  at  Castello  de  Ampurias,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Figueras  (Catalonia),  the  shutting  up  of  the  parish  church-yard,  and  the 
interment  of  a  corpse  in  a  cemetery,  was  riotously  opposed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants;  and  that  it  took  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  company  of  infantry  to  ac- 
complish the  sanitary  improvements.  What  an  interesting  analogy  there 
is  between  these  good  people  of  Castello  and  certain  boards  of  guardians 
in  London,  who  insist  on  the  continual  superposition  of  corpses  in  the 
midst  of  crowded  cities. — V Union  Medicale. 


Medical  Education  in  Spain. — We  learn  from  an  official  return,  that 
there  are  in  Spain  290  professors  belonging  to  the  universities.  Out  of 
these,  S6  give  lectures  on  medicine  and  on  pharmacy.  The  number  of 
medical  professors  is  75.  There  are,  namely,  19  in  Madrid,  14  in  Barce- 
lona, 14  at  Valencia,  13  at  Santiago,  and  15  in  Seville.  Of  the  11  phar- 
maceutical professors,  there  are  6  in  Madrid,  and  5  in  Barcelona.  The 
290  professors  of  the  various  universities  of  Spain  cost  the  government 
4.860,000  reals  (£52,488).  The  medical  professors  have  salaries  varying 
from  £130  to  £220  a  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal professors,  taken  together,  cost  the  state  about  £17,971.  A  glance  at 
the  profession  in  actual  practice  shows  that  there  are  in  Spain  5500  phy- 
sicians and  medico-surgeons,  more  than  7000  surgeons,  and  3300  pharma- 
ciens.  It  will  therefore  not  appear  surprising  that  the  majority  of  practi- 
tioners are  in  great  distress. — London  Lancet. 


His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has  appointed  Edwin  Saunders,  Esq., 
to  be  Surgeon-Dentist  in  Ordinary,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  deceased, 
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BRANSBY  B.  COOPER'S  LECTURES  ON  AMPUTATION. 

[Continued  from  page  333.) 

When  from  the  operation  of  any  of  the  causes  enumerated  in  the  last 
lecture,  whether  their  action  be  immediate  or  secondary,  the  removal  of 
a  limb  is  determined  on  by  the  surgeon,  the  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  he  believes  his  patient  capable  of  sustaining  the  shock  ; 
for  if  the  proper  moment  be  permitted  to  pass,  time  may  be  given  for 
the  accession  of  a  train  of  symptoms  which  may  totally  prevent  recourse 
being  had  to  the  operation  at  a  future  period,  at  least  with  any  reason- 
able hope  of  success.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  delay 
when  the  constitution  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  local  in- 
jury.  Primary  operation  should  always,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
as  the  necessity  for  operation  is  determined  on  ;  unless,  as  I  have  said 
before,  some  constitutional  symptoms  render  delay  positively  imperative. 

If  the  patient  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  prostration,  stimuli  must 
be  administered :  the  operation  may  then  be  performed  as  soon  as  re-ac- 
tion is  established.  But  it  may  and  does  indeed  frequently  happen,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  which  rendered  amputation  necessary,  lesion 
of  some  vital  organ  may  have  been  produced  :  under  such  circumstances 
amputation  ought  never  to  be  had  recourse  to  ;  and  on  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence  it  is  that  surgeons  always  wait  for  re-action  to 
take  place,  before  they  submit  a  patient  to  a  surgical  operation. 

It  is  not  only  external  violence,  however,  that  leads  to  the  necessity 
of  the  removal  of  limbs,  but  the  diseases  of  bones,  affections  of  joints, 
and  malignant  growths  of  all  kinds,  are  not  unfrequent  sources  of  such 
an  alternative  ;  and  under  any  of  these  circumstances  the  same  precau- 
tions are  necessary  in  the  just  appreciation  of  the  patient's  power  to 
bear  the  operation,  as  when  constitutional  deterioration  has  arisen  from 
mere  local  lesions ;  and  the  same  considerations  determine  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  diseased  limb  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  or  whether  the 
vital  powers  of  the  patient  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  diseased  action. 

In  cases  of  malignant  disease  no  such  hope  can  be  entertained,  and 
the  only  question  then  is,  whether  the  malady  has  not  propagated  itself 
to  some  other  part,  under  which  circumstances  it  would  be  both  cruel  and 
useless  to  extirpate  only  a  part  of  the  developed  malady. 
19 
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When  amputation  is  determined  on,  and  the  time  fixed  for  its  per- 
formance, I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance  as  to  the  choice 
of  the  different  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  performed.  1  shall,  how- 
ever, give  a  description  of  the  varieties  in  the  modes  employed  by 
modern  surgeons. 

The  methods  of  amputating  now  practised  are  three  :  they  are  termed 
the  circular,  oblique,  and  flap  operations  ;  but  before  any  of  them  are  un- 
dertaken there  are  very  important  preliminary  (but  too  frequently  es- 
teemed secondary)  considerations  to  be  dwelt  on. 

The  period  of  the  day  at  which  the  operation  should  be  performed 
I  consider  to  be  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence.  I  always  prefer  the 
morning  :  first,  because  there  is  a  benefit  derived  from  the  patient's  bet- 
ter condition  to  support  the  shock  soon  after  a  night's  rest  ;  second, 
because  the  earlier  the  period  in  the  day,  the  less  time  the  patient  has 
to  brood  over  the  dreaded  ordeal;  and  third,  because  there  is  plenty  of 
time  before  the  hour  of  rest  for  him  to  have  recovered  from  the  shock 
inseparable  from  such  an  operation,  and  for  the  securing  of  arteries 
should  any  secondary  haemorrhage  take  place — an  occurrence  which  is 
always  much  more  frightful  to  the  patient  if  it  occur  during  the  night, 
and  the  difficulty  in  securing  the  vessels  is  also  greater  to  the  surgeon. 
The  room  in  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  should  be  fully  pre- 
pared before  the  patient  is  summoned  ;  or  if  it  be  necessary  that  the 
operation  should  take  place  in  the  room  he  already  occupies,  everything 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  brought  in  with  the  least  delay  and  con- 
fusion at  the  moment  they  are  required,  the  surgeon  being  a  little  be- 
fore his  appointed  time,  as  he  thus  saves  the  patient  that  increase  of 
anxiety  as  the  time  approaches.  Shall  I  be  thought  frivolous,  if  I  re- 
commend you,  gentlemen,  to  rather  steal  into  the  house,  than  to  allow 
your  servant  to  proclaim  your  arrival  by  a  loud  rapping  at  the  door, 
which  excites  your  patient's  alarm,  and  may  indeed  render  him  unfitted 
to  undergo  the  operation.  The  surgeon  should  then  ascertain  that 
everything  he  can  want  is  at  hand,  and  well  adapted  for  his  use  ;  every 
instrument  he  requires  should  be  examined,  and  having  allotted  to  each 
assistant  the  particular  duty  he  is  to  perform,  the  patient  may  be  placed 
upon  the  table.  If  it  be  decided  on  that  the  operation  is  to  be  performed 
with  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  if  the  disease  is 
one  which  renders  his  removal  from  the  bed  to  the  table  very  painful, 
the  chloroform  should  be  administered  before  he  is  moved,  as  by  this 
precaution  I  have  known  more  pain  saved  than  the  operation  itself  would 
have  inflicted  if  performed  without  the  use  of  this  anaesthetic  agent. 
The  operator  now  determines  in  his  mind  the  mode  by  which  he  in- 
tends to  perform  the  mechanical  steps,  and  which  is  to  be  decided  on 
by  his  judgment  as  to  the  most  appropriate  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the 
particular  case  in  question:  the  part  of  the  limb  to  be  removed,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  disease,  the  condition  and  relative  position  of  the 
parts  to  be  saved,  and  those  to  be  excised,  must  all  tend  to  modify  the 
direction  of  the  incisions  ;  ever  bearing  in  mind,  whatever  may  be  the 
choice  made  of  the  plan  to  be  adopted,  that  the  one  great  object  must 
be,  to  leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soft  parts  to  completely  cover  the 
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truncated  bone,  so  as  to  form  what  is  technically  termed  "  a  good 
stump,"  one  in  which  the  parts  come  in  such  easy  adaptation,  and 
form  so  perfect  a  covering  to  the  bone,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
force  to  retain  them  in  their  position,  that  all  the  structures  may  readily 
become  firmly  united  by  one  dense  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to  form  a  cicatrix, 
the  firmness  of  which  constitutes  a  cushion  competent  to  support  the 
pressure  to  which  it  will  be  subsequently  exposed. 

Amputation  of  a  limb  may  require  to  be  performed  either  through  the 
continuity  of  any  of  its  bones,  or  by  the  division  of  the  structures  con- 
stituting a  joint;  nor  is  the  choice  always  left  to  the  surgeon,  for  suffi- 
cient important  reasons  may  compel  him  to  amputate  through  an  articu- 
lation, when  that  operation  is  had  recourse  to.  Of  late  years  some  sur- 
geons have  recommended  amputation  of  the  leg  at  the  knee-joint,  and 
the  removal  of  the  foot  at  the  tibio-tarsal  diarthrosis  ;  but  I  cannot  say, 
from  the  statistical  account  of  such  amputations,  that  it  should  ever  be 
chosen,  at  least  for  any  person  who  would  afterwards  be  obliged  to  make 
any  use  of  the  mutilated  limb.  Amputations  at  the  shoulder  and  hip 
joints  are  not  very  unfrequently  demanded,  the  necessity  arising  either 
from  the  injury  or  disease  being  so  near  to  these  articulations  that  the 
surgeon  has  no  alternative  in  removing  the  malady  but  to  disarticulate 
the  limb.  Malignant  disease  of  a  member  may  also  lead  to  the  neces- 
sity of  this  operation,  as  there  is  considerable  danger  of  the  disease 
quickly  returning  if  a  part  of  the  bone  be  left  which  had  been  continuous 
with  the  disease.  The  phalanges  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  the  metatarsal 
and  tarsal  bones,  or  corresponding  bones  of  the  hand,  are  generally 
removed  at  their  joints,  and  the  amputation  of  the  hand  from  the  fore-arm 
is  more  frequently  performed  at  the  wrist-joint,  than  by  sawing  through 
the  radius  and  ulnar. 

The  tourniquet  is  now  to  be  applied,  and  it  is  better  not  to  place  it 
on  the  limb  until  just  before  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  ;  for,  if 
the  compression  is  long  sustained,  the  veins  become  distended,  and  a 
considerable  loss  of  venous  blood  results  from  the  first  incision.  This 
may  be  saved  by  merely  delaying  the  application  of  the  tourniquet  until 
immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  Some  sur- 
geons, indeed,  preclude  the  use  of  the  tourniquet  entirely,  and  prefer  the 
compression  of  the  main  artery  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant,  urging,  that 
advantage  is  derived  by  this  mode  of  pressure  over  that  of  the  tourni- 
quet, from  the  veins  not  being  compressed,  and  the  muscles  being  better 
capable  of  freely  contracting  when  cut  through.  In  cases  of  very  at- 
tenuated limbs,  and  when  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  lose  as 
little  blood  as  possible,  this  mode  of  compression  is  admissible  and  even 
advantageous,  for  the  reasons  given  ;  but  in  large  limbs,  I  am  an  advocate 
for  the  use  of  the  tourniquet,  and  myself  scarcely  ever  amputate  without 
it,  more  particularly  in  private  practice  ;  for  if  the  patient  be  not  steadily 
held,  there  is  great  liability  of  the  artery  escaping  from  the  compression 
of  the  assistant,  and  an  inevitable  loss  of  arterial  blood  is  the  result. 
Besides,  if  the  pressure  has  long  to  be  sustained,  which  is  not  un frequent, 
from  the  difficulty  often  arising  in  securing  the  bleeding  vessels,  the 
assistant  becomes  so  fatigued  from  his  protracted  exertion,  that  he  fails  in 
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perfectly  staying  the  haemorrhage,  and  a  loss  of  blood  is  the  consequence. 
When,  therefore,  the  tourniquet  is  to  be  applied,  it  should  be  placed  as 
higl]  up  on  the  limb  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the 
main  trunk  of  the  vessel  above  the  distributions  of  its  branches,  so  that 
she  circulation  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  to  the  parts  below ;  and 
a  further  advantage  is  derived  from  the  high  position  of  the  tourniquet — 
it  is  less  capable  of  interfering  with  the  contraction  of  the  superficial 
muscles  after  their  division,  a  point  most  essential  to  be  ensured  for  the 
formation  of  a  good  stump.    There  is  some  little  skill  required  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  tourniquet  to  secure  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  instrument:  I  should  therefore  advise  every  operator  to  apply  the 
tourniquet  himself,  unless  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  capability  of  his 
assistants  ;  for,  if  he  has  been  careless  in  this  respect,  and  the  artery  has 
not  been  effectually  compressed,  in  the  middle  of  his  amputation  he 
may  find  to  his  confusion  that  he  is  embarrassed  by  a  fearful  gush  of 
blood  as  he  divides  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  and  some  other  pres- 
sure must  be  immediately  employed  to  stay  the  haemorrhage.  The 
mode  of  applying  the  tourniquet  is  to  place  its  pad  immediately  on  the 
artery  to  be  compressed,  and  so  as  to  cross  it  a  little  obliquely,  which 
ensures  its  retaining  its  position  when  the  screw  of  the  tourniquet  is 
tightened,  much  more  certainly  than  if  the  pad  be  placed  quite  parallel 
with  the  vessel.    The  straps  of  the  tourniquet  are  then  to  be  passed 
around  the  limb  and  back  again,  and  tied  in  a  single  knot  on  one  side 
the  screw,  then  on  the  other,  and  then  being  carried  back  are  to  be  tied 
tightly  on  the  outside  of  the  limb  exactly  opposite  to  the  point  of  the 
compression  of  the  artery,  and  the  screw  is  then  to  be  turned  until 
the  pulsation  of  the  compressed  artery  is  entirely  stopped.    A  turn  or 
two  of  a  wetted  bandage  is  sometimes  placed  around  the  limb,  before 
the  tourniquet  is  applied,  to  prevent  the  straps  injuring  the  integuments; 
but  there  is  rarely  any  necessity  for  this  precaution,  and  I  think  it  some- 
what interferes  with  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  instrument.  Di- 
rectly the  tourniquet  is  tightened,  the  limb  is  to  be  well  supported  by 
the  assistants,  and  firmly  held  at  the  most  convenient  height  for  the 
operator.    The  position  is  sometimes  obliged  to  be  modified,  from  the 
peculiar  disease  of  the  limb,  or  the  kind  of  operation  to  be  performed  ; 
and  these  variations  must  be  arranged  by  the  operator  himself,  as  he 
alone  can  place  the  limb  appropriately  for  the  purposes  he  intends  to 
adopt,  and  which  are  probably  unknown  to  his  assistants.    Indeed,  the 
surgeon  himself  may  not  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  steps  he  in- 
tends to  follow  until  he  has  had  this  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  ope- 
ration most  applicable  to  the  case  ;  and  I  have  myself  been  frequently 
induced  to  change  the  mode  of  amputating  I  had  intended  to  employ, 
before  I  had  had  this  best  of  all  opportunities  for  a  critical  estimation 
of  the  most  appropriate  method. 

Of  late  years  the  flap  operation  has  been  very  generally  employed 
in  this  metropolis ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  the  late  Mr.  Liston  was  a 
great  promoter  of  this  mode.  I  have  very  frequently  adopted  it :  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  much  disposed  to  go  back  to  the  cir- 
cular incisions,  from  a  pretty  clear  conviction  that  better  stumps  are  pro- 
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duced  by  the  old  plan,  and  that  the  vessels  are  more  readily  and  more 
securely  tied,  being  much  less  likely  to  be  wounded  above  the  face  of  the 
stump  than  when  the  limb  is  transfixed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
flaps.  ]t  is  certainly  true  that  the  flap  operation  is  more  quickly° per- 
formed, but  as  chloroform  is  now  so  much  employed,  the  little  additional 
time  is  a  matter  of  much  less  importance.  I  had  thought  until  very 
lately  that  the  flap  operation  had  been  almost  invariably  adopted  in 
Paris:  I  was  told,  however,  by  M.  Velpeau,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
much  less  seldom  had  recourse  to  than  in  London  ;  and  unless  some 
peculiar  circumstances  demanded  it,  he  himself  always  performed  the 
circular  operation. 

In  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  I  always  stand  so  that  the  patient's 
body  is  to  my  left  hand  :  I  therefore  place  myself  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  right,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  extremity.  It  is  advanced 
by  some  surgeons  that  by  this  mode  of  proceeding  you  lose  the  advan- 
tage of  grasping  with  your  left  hand  the  part  to  be  removed  while  saw- 
ing. But  1  consider  this  loss  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
facility  with  which  the  incisions  can  be  made,  as  in  the  other  position 
you  are  obliged  to  use  the  knife  with  a  back-handed  motion  while  cutting 
the  soft  parts  from  the  bone. 

TTo  be  continued.] 


ULCERATIONS  OF  THE   VAGINA,    CONNECTED  WITH  THE  STATES 
OF  UTEK.O-GESTATION  AND  LACTATION. 

BY  DANIEL  BRAINARD,  M.D.,  PROFESSOR    OF  SURGERY  IN  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  "  nursing  sore  mouth  "  is  a  disease  which  has  only  of  late  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  medical  writers ;  yet  its  pathology  and  treatment 
have  been  investigated  with  zeal,  if  not  with  entire  success.  It  is  cer- 
tainly surprising  that  such  an  affection  should  so  long  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  observers,  if  it  existed  ;  and  equally  strange,  it  may  appear, 
that  it  should  have  originated  in  these  latter  times.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  latter  opinion,  and  suppose  that  it  is  on  the  increase,  both  as 
regards  its  frequency  and  its  severity.  These  ulcerations,  however,  are 
to  be  regarded  only  as  a  local  effect  of  a  general  cause,  which  does  not 
by  any  means  confine  its  influence  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  but  which  almost  as  often  produces  similar  effects  on  the  vaginal 
surface,  and  apparently  on  that  of  the  small  intestines. 

The  state  of  the  system  which  gives  rise  to  these  ulcerations  is  anae- 
mia. Those  who  have  been  bled  often,  or  confined  to  a  low  diet,  or 
affected  with  diarrhoea,  or  frequently  purged,  are  the  persons  attacked. 
It  is  usually  attended  by  a  leuco-phlegmatic  state,  pallor  of  all  the  tis- 
sues, costiveness  or  diarrhoea  and  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  with  smart- 
ing pain  on  micturition.  In  the  western  States  the  diarrhoea  usually  at- 
tacks persons  recently  arrived  from  the  eastern  States  or  foreign  countries, 
and  is  often  persistent,  and  even  dangerous.  Women  in  the  states  of 
gestation  or  nursing,  who  labor  under  this  affection,  are  generally  attacked 
with  these  mucous  ulcerations. 
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The  causes  of  the  disease  have  been  already  stated  to  be  in  general 
those  of  a  debilitating  nature.  Lactation,  when  prolonged,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  insufficient  nourishment,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  ;  hence 
its  name,  "  nursing  sore  mouth." 

The  treatment  most  effectual,  verifies  this  view  of  the  cause.  A  gene- 
ral course  of  tonics,  with  nourishing  and  abundant  food,  with  free  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  seldom  fail  to  afford  relief.  Good  beer,  ale  or 
porter,  with  beef  and  mutton,  are  the  best  articles  to  employ.  Iron, 
and  the  vegetable  bitters,  are  of  some  service,  particularly  the  former. 
As  a  local  application  to  the  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  no  remedy  de- 
serves to  be  compared  to  the  fuming  muriatic  acid,  applied  with  a  probe, 
piece  of  wood,  or  brush,  to  the  ulcerated  surface.  It  never  fails  to  re- 
lieve, when  the  ulcers  are  white  and  circumscribed.  When  there  is  a 
diffused  redness  and  denudation,  it  should  be  diluted  and  used  as  a  wash. 
Mercurials  are  especially  to  be  avoided. 

To  illustrate  these  brief  and  very  imperfect  remarks,  I  will  add  some 
cases  which  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  different  forms  in  which 
it  appears. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  A.,  a  young  woman  of  scrofulous  habit  and  delicate 
constitution,  was  affected,  while  pregnant  with  her  first  child,  with  ulcers 
of  the  mouth,  for  which  she  made  use  of  astringent  applications.  After 
using  these,  the  mouth  was  cured  ;  but  ulcerations  of  a  very  severe  kind 
attacked  the  genital  organs,  there  being  several  deep  and  whitish  ulce- 
rated patches  about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  vagina,  which  pro- 
duced great  pain  and  smarting  on  urination,  and  pain  in  the  hip,  groin, 
and  extending  dow  n  the  thighs.  There  was  considerable  constitutional 
irritation,  which  soon  became  severe.  Local  applications  had  little  ef- 
fect, and  the  ulcerations  continued  till  delivery,  when  they  disappeared 
and  the  mouth  became  affected,  continuing  with  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity during  the  whole  period  of  lactation.  At  the  second  pregnancy 
and  lactation,  the  disease  re-appeared  in  so  severe  a  form  as  to  endanger 
her  life,  and  render  necessary  the  induction  of  premature  labor,  when  it 
again  ceased  and  attacked  her  mouth. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  C,  a  young  woman  of  delicate  constitution,  had,  dur- 
ing pregnancy  and  lactation  with  her  first  children,  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 
During  pregnancy  and  lactation  with  the  third  child,  it  recurred,  and  was 
treated  by  the  application  of  strong  muriatic  acid.  This  immediately 
cured  the  ulcers,  but  similar  spots  made  their  appearance  about  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina,  occasioning  great  smarting,  with  pain  in  the  hip  and 
groin  of  the  side  most  affected.  This  appearance  of  ulcers  of  the 
mouth  at  different  times,  was  attended  with  great  relief  to  the  other 
symptoms,  but  on  their  healing,  the  ulcers  of  the  vagina  were  again 
seen  with  their  attendant  effects. 

Case  III. — A  woman  of  about  35  years  of  age  had  been  affected 
for  a  long  time  with  a  pain  in  the  back,  hips,  &c.  for  which  various 
remedies  had  been  used  without  effect.  On  inquiry  I  found  the  symp- 
toms dated  from  the  period  of  lactation,  and  were  attended  with  debility. 
On  examination,  several  minute  points  were  seen  about  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  which,  when  the  surface  was 
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touched  with  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  turned  white,  revealing  the 
existence  of  numerous  ulcerated  points.  The  appearance  of  minute  red 
points  upon  the  mucous  surface,  of  a  pale  color,  I  have  seen  in  other 
cases,  and  it  is  well  calculated  to  deceive,  unless  a  solution  of  nit.  arg. 
of  the  strength  of  about  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  is  passed  on  the  sur- 
face. That  is  the  form  of  application  preferred  for  this  situation,  the 
muriatic  acid  being  too  severe. 

It  were  easy  to  add  to  these  cases,  others,  where  the  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  alternated  with  diarrhoea,  indicating  a  transfer  of  the  ulceration 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  to  that  of  the  mouth,  and  the  re- 
verse. But  we  are  content  with  simply  inviting  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion to  certain  relations  of  these  affections,  in  order  that  the  same  connection 
may  be  observed  if  it  occurs  elsewhere. — iV.  W.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  IN  THE  GREAT  DESERT. 

An  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Eugene  Daumas,  ex-colonel  of  Spahis, 
who  lately  made  a  journey  to  the  kingdom  of  Houssa,  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  found  that  surgery  was  there  held  in  considerable  estimation, 
and  he  furnishes  some  amusing  instances  of  its  importance  in  the  decision 
of  legal  questions  and  family  disputes. 

In  the  city  of  Timimoun,  it  seems  they  give  the  following  pithy  in- 
junction to  the  young  bride  on  presenting  her  to  her  husband  : — "  Be 
silent  as  to  his  secrets.  When  he  is  joyous,  do  not  let  him  see  you 
sorrowful  ;  and  when  he  is  sad,  do  not  show  yourself  merry  before 
him."  But  whether  or  not  the  young  Arab  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending  strictly  lo  this  precept,  we  are  not  told.  We  learn  in  the 
sequel,  however,  that  if  they  are  not  particularly  careful  of  their  hus- 
band's secrets,  they  are  well  able,  on  occasion,  to  take  care  of  their  own. 

Timimoun  appears  to  be  a  city  of  some  pretension  in  the  Desert,  as 
it  contains  five  or  six  hundred  houses,  which  being  each  built  in  its  own 
garden,  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dry 
ditch,  about  a  dozen  feet  deep,  by  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  is  in- 
closed by  an  embattled  wall,  on  which  are  several  small  forts  of  two 
stories  high,  capable  of  containing  thirty  or  forty  combatants  a-piece. 
Civilization  here  is  about  equal,  the  traveller  considers,  to  what  it  was  in 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  or  about  a  thousand  years  ago. 

In  this  city  we  are  told  that  surgery  supplies  the  place  of  a  penal 
code.  If  one  individual  wounds  another,  the  surgeon  is  called  in  to  esti- 
mate the  damages,  and  these  are  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  length 
and  depth  of  the  injury,  which  is  ascertained  by  an  instrument  called 
the  measure  of  blood.  Questions  of  jurisprudence  are  also  sometimes 
decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  faculty,  of  which  the  following  anecdote  is 
an  instance. 

A  woman  of  the  caste  called  Berbere  (a  wandering  tribe),  had  mar- 
ried two  husbands,  without  letting  either  of  them  know  that  she  had 
any  other  besides  himself;  for  in  the  marriage  contracts  she  had  stipu- 
lated with  one  that  he  should  never  visit  her,  excepting  between  sun- 
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rise  and  sunset ;  and  with  the  other,  that  he  should  never  come  till  after 
nightfall,  and  should  depart  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  by  which 
arrangement  they  never  met.  Two  different  cadis  had  attested  the  agree- 
ments, and,  thanks  to  the  precautions  taken,  nothing  disturbed  for  some 
time  the  harmony  of  this  family  compact. 

"  Dew  coqs  vivaient  en  paix"  said  La  Fontaine.  It  was  not  a  hen, 
however,  in  this  case,  which  came  to  destroy  their  peace,  but  an  infant 
— eh  voild  la  guerre  allumee  !  The  wife  of  two  husbands  was  in  some 
perplexity,  but  she  took  heart,  and  revealed  her  expectations  to  both, 
when  an  explanation  followed,  and  they  were  not  a  little  confounded  to 
find  themselves  officially  in  such  a  position  towards  each  other. 

"  You  are  mad,"  said  one ;  "  this  woman  is  my  wife." 

"  She  is  mine,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  other  ;  <'  and  it  is  you  who  should 
be  pronounced  mad  !  " 

"  You  are  neither  of  you  mad,"  interposed  the  wife  ;  "  each  of  you 
is  my  husband — you  have  only  to  observe  the  conditions  of  your  agree- 
ments. Pray  do  not  agitate  me  by  your  disputes,  but  await  the  event 
tranquilly." 

However,  a  new  altercation  arose  about  the  expected  infant,  and  in 
order  to  have  it  decided  to  which  of  them  it  should  belong,  they  at  last 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  cadi. 

After  long  deliberation — for  the  question  was  really  perplexing — the 
worthy  magistrate  hit  upon  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  :  he  decided  that 
if  the  child  were  born  during  the  day,  it  should  belong  to  the  husband 
of  the  day;  if  it  were  born  after  dark,  it  should  belong  to  him  of  the 
night.  This  decision  was  very  satisfactory,  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
disputed  infant  was  born  after  sunset,  and  before  dark — that  is,  during 
the  twilight  hour,  which  belonged  to  neither  husband,  so  that  the  de- 
cree of  the  cadi  could  not  be  put  in  execution.  They  then  agreed  to 
submit  this  new  difficulty  to  the  judgment  of  the  marabout.  The  holy 
man  listened  to  the  pleadings,  and  ordered  that  the  two  husbands,  the 
wife  and  the  child,  should  all  be  brought  before  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  for  the  best  surgeon  in  the  city  to  attend  with  them. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  marabout  addressed  the  surgeon,  and 
said,  "  Here  are  three  egg  shells  of  exactly  equal  size  and  weight ;  take 
two  of  them,  and  fill  them  with  the  blood  of  the  husbands  (one  for 
each),  then  fill  the  third  with  blood  from  the  infant."  The  doctor  obey- 
ed, and,  after  the  operation  was  completed,  the  marabout  ordered  a  pair 
of  nicely-balanced  scales  to  be  brought,  in  which  were  weighed  sepa- 
rately the  first  two  shells  against  the  last.  From  this  experiment  it  re- 
sulted that  the  blood  of  one  of  the  husbands  was  found  to  be  a  trifle 
lighter  than  that  of  the  child,  and  the  other's  was  of  exactly  the  same 
weight  with  it.  On  this  being  ascertained,  the  judge,  turning  to  the  lat- 
ter, said,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  I  declare  thee  to  be  the  father  of  this 
child.    Take  it  away  ;  it  belongs  to  thee." 

However  ridiculous  such  a  mode  of  arriving  at  a  judgment  may  ap- 
pear, it  was  at  least  decisive,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be 
fairly  doubted  if  a  whole  host  of  London  magistrates  could  have  settled 
the  controversy  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. —  London  Lancet. 
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ON  A  NEW  MATERIAL  AND  PROCESS  FOR  MAKING  MINUTE  ANA- 
TOMICAL INJECTIONS. 

BY  PAUL  B.  GODDARD,  M.D.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Having  received  recently  from  Europe  some  beautiful  microscopic  pre- 
parations, consisting  of  minute  injections  by  Prof.  Hyrtyl,  Messrs.  Hett, 
Dancer  and  Topping,  I  was  stimulated  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  simi- 
lar results,  as  they  were,  by  far,  finer  than  any  which  had  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  With  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Neill, 
Demonstrator  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I  made  many  experi- 
ments with  variable  results,  but  with  such  success  as  to  lead  to  further 
investigation.  At  last  1  struck  upon  a  plan  which  is  uniformly  produc- 
tive of  exquisitely  beautiful  results,  and  is  moreover  easy  of  application. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  such  an  injection,  the  anatomist  must 
provide  himself  with  a  small  and  good  syringe  ;  some  vermilion  very 
finely  ground  in  oil ;  a  glass  stoppered  bottle,  and  some  sulphuric  ether. 
The  prepared  vermilion  paint  must  be  put  into  the  ground  stoppered 
bottle,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  times  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  ether  added  ; 
the  stopper  must  then  be  put  in  its  place  and  the  whole  well  shaken. 
This  forms  the  material  of  the  injection.  Let  the  anatomist  now  pro- 
cure the  organ  to  be  injected  (say  a  sheep's  kidney,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  inject  in  any  other  way,  and  forms  an  excellent  criterion  of  suc- 
cess), and  fix  his  pipe  in  the  artery,  leaving  the  vein  open.  Having 
given  his  material  a  good  shake,  let  him  pour  it  into  a  cup  and  fill  the 
syringe.  Now,  inject  with  a  slow,  gradual  and  moderate  pressure.  At 
first,  the  matter  will  return  by  the  vein  colored,  but  in  a  few  moments 
this  will  cease,  and  nothing  will  appear  except  the  clear  ether  which 
will  distil  freely  from  the  patulous  vein.  This  must  be  watched,  and 
when  it  ceases  the  injection  is  complete.  The  kidney  is  now  to  be 
placed  in  warm  water  of  120°  Fahrenheit,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
drive  off  the  ether,  when  it  may  be  sliced  and  dried,  or  preserved  in 
alcohol,  Goadby's  solution,  or  any  other  anti-septic  fluid.  For  glands, 
as  the  kidney,  liver,  he,  it  is  better  to  dry  and  mount  the  sections  in 
Canada  balsam  ;  but  for  membranous  preparations,  stomach,  intestines, 
&c,  the  plan  of  mounting  in  a  cell,  filled  with  an  anti-septic  solution,  is 
preferable. — Medical  Examiner. 


THE  LATE  DR.  ALEXANDER  READ,  OF  NEW  BEDFORD. 

[.Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 1 

Alexander  Read,  M.D.,  died  at  New  Bedford,  Nov.  20,  1849,  aged 
63 — a  physician  eminent  in  bis  profession,  and  universally  respected. 

He  was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  Chapin  Read,  of  Milford, 
where  he  was  born,  July  10,  1786.  In  1794,  his  parents  removed  to 
Worcester.  In  the  public  grammar  school  of  that  ancient  town,  and  at 
Leicester  Academy,  he  received  an  excellent  English  education,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1806  was  prepared  to  enter  Dartmouth  College 
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at  an  advanced  standing.  In  1808,  he  graduated,  having  acquired  the 
reputation  of  good  scholarship  and  unblemished  morals. 

His  medical  studies  were  pursued  partly  under  the  direction  of  his 
friend,  Dr.  Greene,  of  Worcester,  and  partly  under  the  supervision  of 
Nathan  Smith,  M.D.,  then  Professor  at  the  Medical  Institution  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.B.,  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  and  immediately  after  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession at  New  Bedford.  There  he  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
skilful  and  attentive  physician,  well  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  its  re- 
sponsible duties,  and  received  the  patronage  of  a  numerous  circle  of  intel- 
ligent and  wealthy  citizens.  A  course  of  lectures,  prepared  and  delivered 
by  him,  on  the  subjects  of  Chemistry  and  Botany,  with  great  acceptance, 
was  a  happy  introduction  to  the  youthful  portion  of  the  more  intelligent 
population,  and  many  of  the  attendants  remained  ever  after  his  warm 
and  attached  friends. 

Possessing  by  nature  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  by  cultivation  and 
intercourse  with  good  society  a  refined  taste,  he  was  fitted  to  be  an  orna- 
ment in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Open,  frank  and  generous  in  his 
own  character,  he  attached  to  himself  persons  of  a  like  spirit.  He  was 
made  to  love  and  be  loved.  He  was  kind,  conciliatory  and  considerate. 
Naturally  modest  and  self-diffident,  he  wondered  at  his  own  success.  He 
seemed  to  live  more  for  others  than  himself.  His  own  happiness  was  an 
incident  rather  than  an  end  in  his  pursuits.  His  ruling  passion  was  to 
promote  the  well  being  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Hence 
as  a  physician,  he  was  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  careful  in  his 
observation  of  the  changing  phases  of  disease,  kind  in  his  deportment, 
courteous  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  skilful  to  perceive  and  minister 
to  the  necessities  of  his  numerous  patients. 

In  1816,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  New  Haven,  and  the 
same  year  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

In  1818,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Willis,  a  lady  of  character  and  pro- 
perty, who,  with  three  children — a  son,  now  a  member  of  the  senior  class 
in  Dartmouth  College,  and  two  daughters — survive  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Dr.  Read  was  a  skilful  surgeon  as  well  as  physician,  and  was  much 
devoted  to  that  branch  of  his  profession  until  1840,  when  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  the  right  eye  from  a  disease  contracted  in  the  discharge  of 
professional  duty,  he  of  necessity  in  a  good  measure  relinquished  it. 

In  difficult  cases  his  advice  was  much  sought  and  appreciated  by  his 
professional  brethren*  They  felt  that  their  reputation  was  safe  in  his 
hands  :  that  when  called  in  council,  he  would  sustain  and  not  supplant 
them.  He  had  a  quick  perception  of  what  belonged  to  the  dignity  of 
his  profession.  He  scorned  the  low  arts  to  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  few,  even  of  educated  men,  resort,  for  the  acquisition  of  business. 
Quackery,  whether  in  its  infinitesimal  or  more  heroic  developments,  receiv- 
ed from  him  no  countenance.  He  was  guilty  of  one  mistake,  if  in  this  day 
of  superficial  book-making  it  deserves  the  name — he  published  but  little. 
Yet  he  recognized  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  add,  as  far  as  opportu- 
nities occur,  to  the  sum  total  <of  recorded  medical  experience.    His  re- 
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marks  on  the  mode  of  preparation  and  uses  of  Datura  Stramonium  are  a 
model  of  simplicity  and  directness  in  medical  communications. 

The  crowning  excellence,  or  more  properly  concealed  substratum  of 
his  character,  was  his  reverence  for  God.  Every  man  is  a  worshipper. 
His  was  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  He  acknowledged  its  claims,  and 
reverently  bowed  to  its  teachings.  From  it  he  derived  his  rules  of  con- 
duct ;  and  in  the  hour  of  affliction  and  protracted  sickness,  he  was  re- 
warded by  its  abundant  consolations.  He  had  his  own  decided  views  of 
truth  and  duty,  yet  he  did  not  unnecessarily  obtrude  them  upon  others. 
There  was  nothing  sectarian  in  his  spirit.  Religion  with  him  was  an 
abiding  principle,  not  the  fitful  vagary  of  an  excited  imagination. 

Such  was  Dr.  Read.  A  good  husband,  kind  father,  good  physician, 
and  in  every  relation  eminently  a  good  man. 

His  disease  was  hematuria,  followed  by  chronic  disorganization,  which 
occasioned  great  and  protracted  suffering,  which  he  bore  with  the  calm- 
ness of  a  medical  philosopher  and  the  patience  of  an  established  christian. 

Randolph,  Dec.  3,  1849.  E.  A. 


ONE  CAUSE  OF  EMPIRICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  of  late  in 
medical  knowledge,  and  the  talent,  learning  and  zeal  that  are  enlisted  in 
its  behalf,  quackery  not  only  progresses,  but  actually  gains  on  us.  Mor- 
tifying as  the  thought  is,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  at  no  period  in  the 
history  of  this  country  has  empiricism  flourished  to  the  same  fearful  ex- 
tent as  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  our  boasted  improvements  in 
other  respects.  In  the  words  of  an  old  historian,  "  quacks  abound  like 
locusts  in  Egypt,  and  too  many  have  recommended  themselves  to  a  full 
practice  and  profitable  subsistence.  This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  profession  is  under  no  kind  of  regulation." 

There  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
that  are  fond  of  the  marvellous  ;  they  seem  to  believe  a  doctrine,  because 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the  strength  of 
their  opinion  is  just  in  proportion  to  its  absurdity.  Hence  they  are  ever 
ready  to  adopt  any  new  marvel  that  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  one  in 
which  they  already  believe.  To  them  may  be  literally  applied  the  old 
paradoxical  expression — "  credo  quia  impossibile  "  est.  Such  persons 
are  opposed  not  only  to  the  "  regular  practice,"  but  to  every  thing  else 
that  is  regular.  This  state  of  things  is  peculiar  to  no  particular  age,  or 
country.  Its  victims  are  found  in  every  state  of  society,  from  the  rude 
savage  to  the  polished  citizen. 

But  besides  the  class  above  referred  to,  there  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  every  community,  intelligent,  well  educated,  and  impartial,  ready  to 
render  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  who  yet  betray  a  great  want  of  con- 
fidence in  physicians.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  the  cause  of  this  estrangement 
to  be  found  in  the  intelligent  public,  or  in  the  profession  ?  It  must  be  in 
one  or  the  other.    I  sincerely  believe  that  it  may  be  found  in  the  latter ; 
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aye — to  the  very  source  that  has  given  rise  to  the  most  important  im- 
provements in  both  medicine  and  surgery,  may  be  traced  the  principal 
and  most  efficient  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  public  confidence  from  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  viz.  the  medical  schools. 

The  late  increase  in  the  number  of  medical  schools  has  induced  in 
them  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  has  caused  them  to  put  forth  all  their 
energies  to  increase  their  knowledge,  and  improve  their  means  of  instruc- 
tion. These  changes,  although  they  have  added  much  to  their  real 
worth,  are  not  so  much  the  offspring  of  a  love  of  science,  as  they  are  of 
a  desire  to  vie  successfully  with  their  neighbors.  Their  object  is  obvi- 
ously to  fill  up  the  schools,  and  thereby  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors; 
and  the  result  is,  that  many  young  men,  and  old  ones  too,  are  induced  to 
adopt  a  calling,  for  which  neither  their  inclination,  preliminary  education, 
or  intellectual  capacity,  fit  them.  Crowds  make  their  way  to  these  esta- 
blishments; and,  with  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  vigilance,  we  might  be 
sure  in  the  very  outset  that  their  multiplication  must  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  will  bring  discredit  upon  the  medical  profession,  and  weaken 
its  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  intelligent  public.  But,  alas!  no 
such  vigilance  is  observed.  Not  only  is  the  amount  of  worthless  mate- 
rial increased,  the  facilities  afforded  for  admission  to  medical  practice  ag- 
gravate the  evil ;  and  this  state  of  things  is  the  product  of  the  increase 
of  medical  institutions. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  one  to  pass  with  one  stride  ex  fabrica,  to  a  phy- 
sician's office,  where  he  tarries  just  long  enough  to  leave  his  name  ;  then 
returning  to  his  occupation,  he  pursues  that,  while  he  is  nominally  a  pupil 
in  medicine.  When  the  lecture  term  commences,  he  bids  a  hasty  fare- 
well to  his  workshop,  and  soon  enrols  his  name  as  a  member  of  a  medical 
class.  He  matriculates,  pays  the  fees,  hears  the  introductory  lecture,  and 
then  returns  to  his  laudable  and  appropriate  employment.  In  this  way 
the  three  years  of  probation  are  spent ;  at  the  end  of  which,  he  is  sum- 
moned before  the  Faculty  for  examination  and  approval.  With  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  deficiency,  and  with  fearful  forebodings  as  to  the  result, 
he  seats  himself  in  their  presence.  After  stating  the  medical  properties 
of  oleum  ricini,  missing  a  few  questions  in  chemistry,  telling  how  many 
extremities  the  femur  has,  and  giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  'paraly- 
sis agitans,  he  is  declared  competent,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  to  take 
charge  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  community.  Such  is  the  history  of 
the  "  pupilage  "  of  not  a  few  of  those  who  bear  the  title  of  "  JV1.D." 

The  requisites  for  graduation  are  merely  nominal.  No  attendance  up- 
on the  lectures  is  required  ;  and  the  final  examination  is  a  mere  pretence. 
This  fact  is  well  known  and  taken  advantage  of  by  scores,  who  creep 
into  our  ranks  with  no  more  knowledge  than  could  be  acquired  by  three 
months'  study. 

Some,  on  the  other  hand,  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  for  its  own 
sake.  They  labor  from  morn  till  midnight  with  assiduity  and  zeal,  im- 
prove and  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  for 
adding  to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  and  thus  qualify  themselves  for  the 
practical  duties  of  their  profession,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
usefulness. 
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These  two  classes  graduate  at  the  same  school,  receive  the  same  de- 
gree, and  present  themselves  before  the  public  with  apparently  the  same 
qualifications.  The  blunders  and  mistakes  which  the  former  frequently 
make,  are  often  charged  to  the  profession  generally  ;  thus  bringing  it  into 
unmerited  disgrace,  and  jeopardizing  the  reputation  of  medical  science. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  medical  students  is  found  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  medical  schools  ;  the  new  schools  soon  be- 
come filled,  whilst  no  draught  is  made  upon  the  old  ones.  Thus  the 
profession  becomes  largely  overstocked.  The  country  is  annually  de- 
luged with  physicians,  not  one  in  a  score  of  which  is  anywhere  needed  ; 
and  this  is  done,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  or  the  doctors,  but  for 
the  doctor-makers.  Many,  after  devoting  their  time,  talents,  money, 
and  perhaps  sacrificing  their  health,  in  pursuit  of  the  arcana  of  Physic, 
are  doomed  to  sad  disappointment. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  most  deplorable.  As  they  cannot  all 
obtain  a  lucrative  business  (simply  because  there  is  not  enough  for  them 
all)  in  an  honorable  way,  they  must  either  resort  to  dishonorable  means 
or  seek  some  other  road  to  wealth  and  fame.  The  number  who  pursue 
the  former  course  is  legion  ;  among  them  may  be  found  nearly  all  the 
homoeopathists,  hydropathists,  consumption  doctors,  he.  These,  while 
they  are  careful  to  let  the  public  know  that  they  have  been  educated  in, 
and  received  all  the  advantages  of  the  "  old-fashion  way,"  affect  a 
show  of  contempt  for  it,  as  if,  forsooth,  thay  had  discovered  that  all  the 
accumulated  medical  knowledge,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  is  worse 
than  nothing.  Such  men,  it  has  been  said,  must  be  "  knaves  or  fools  ;" 
but  I  query  whether  the  majority  of  them  are  not  both  knaves  and  fools. 

Thus  our  most  powerful  and  dangerous  enemies  are  to  be  found 
within  our  own  ranks.  More  damage  is  done  to  the  character  of  medi- 
cine by  one  recreant  M.D.,  than  by  ten  who  have  never  received  the 
sanction  of  a  medical  college.  Assuming  a  thousand  different  disguises, 
they  occupy  many  high  places,  sapping  the  very  honor  of  the  profession, 
and  corrupting  it  to  the  very  core. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  quacks  as  such,  but  I  wish  merely  to 
show  that  by  them  the  character  of  medicine  is  brought  into  disrepute, 
and  that  many  who  lack  integrity,  learning,  and  true  honor,  are  induced 
to  become  such  because  there  is  not  room  for  them  in  the  regular  practice. 
All  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  would  gladly  renounce  their  impositions,  if  they 
had  a  better  way  to  gain  their  livelihood. 

Whether  these  "  come-outers  "  have  been  the  principal  means  of  the 
present  unusual  alienation  of  public  confidence,  or  not,  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  an  alienation  is  too  obvious.  Put  the  respected  Dr.  Warren  in  a 
place  where  as  yet  his  fame  has  not  reached,  if  such  a  place  can  be 
found,  with  an  Indian  squaw  for  a  competitor,  with  the  imposing  words 
"  roots  and  herbs  "  affixed  to  her  name,  and  she  would  be  thronged 
with  patients,  ere  her  worthy  cotemporary  would  hear  the  first  rat-tat  at 
his  door.  But  I  need  not  resort  to  imagination.  A  gentleman,  whose 
name  is  as  familiar  to  you  as  are  the  words  anatomy  and  physiology,  has 
long  been  before  the  public  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine  :  although  his 
fine  talents,  profound  learning  and  deep  scientific  acquirements,  have  long 
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since  ranked  him  among  the  first  of  his  profession,  he  is  outvied  by  the^ 
meanest  charlatan  ;  and  has  the  daily  mortification  of  seeing  empirics,  ot 
every  name,  luxuriating  in  ill-gotten  wealth,  while  as  a  practitioner  he  is 
neglected  and  almost  unknown.  At  last,  whether  discouraged  or  disgust- 
ed, I  know  not,  he  has  stricken  the  title  of  doctor  from  his  door-plate, 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  his  simple  but  respected  name.  His  pre- 
sent position,  however,  fully  shows  that  he  is  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  doing  so. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  plain  that  a  remote  but  efficient  cause  of 
empiricism  is  the  crowded  state  of  the  profession  ;  and  that  the  only 
remedy  is  to  check  the  rapid  increase  of  numbers.  This  can  be  done  in 
no  better  way  than  by  raising  the  standard  of  requirements  for  a  medi- 
cal degree.  Every  student  should  be  compelled  to  attend  the  prescribed 
number  of  lectures,  and  pass  a  rigid  and  searching  examination  before 
he  receives  his  degree.  If  the  American  Medical  Association,  instead 
of  discussing  the  question  "  whether  the  lecture  term  should  be  length- 
ened ?  "  would  turn  their  attention  to  this  point,  they  might  confer  a  fa- 
vor upon  the  cause  of  medicine. 

I  have  thus  spoken,  with  freedom,  upon  a  point  on  which  as  yet  little 
has  been  said,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  some  abler  pen  to  take  up 
the  subject.  Yours  respectfully, 

Lynn,  November  29th,  1849.  I.  F.  Galloupe,  M.D. 


IODINE  IN  BITES  OF  VENOMOUS  REPTILES 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.] 

My  first  use  of  iodine  in  a  case  of  bite  from  a  venomous  reptile,  and 
which  led  to  its  general  use  in  such  cases,  was  accidental  to  me,  and 
occurred  some  three  years  since.  While  then  practising  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Ohio,  I  was  one  day  sitting  to  have  my  daguerreotype  taken, 
when  one  of  my  patrons  came  in  haste  to  have  me  see  a  friend,  a  young 
lady,  who  had  been  bitten,  as  she  supposed,  by  a  black  snake.  Not 
having  my  medicine  case  with  me,  and  being  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  as  it 
was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  attended  or  seen,  I  proposed  to 
the  artist  that  he  should  lend  me  his  iodine  bottle  ;  and  in  a  jocular  man- 
ner he  answered,  in  return,  that  if  I  wanted  to  kill  the  lady,  he  would 
lend  it  to  me.  I  however  took  it  with  me,  not  intending  to  use  it,  but 
only  for  a  show.  I  found  the  lady  sitting  up,  but  unable  to  inform  me 
what  her  feelings  were.  The  snake  had  been  killed  during  the  mes- 
senger's absence,  and  proved  to  be  a  large  black  rattle-snake.  She  was 
bitten  about  four  inches  above  the  ankle,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  ex- 
tremity. There  were  two  points  of  entrance  to  the  teeth  of  the  snake. 
This  was  about  four  hours  after  she  had  been  bitten.  I  immediately 
made  a  free  incision  into  the  integuments,  about  three  inches  long  and 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  It  bled  freely.  I  then  put  a  liuature 
about  the  extremity  below  the  knee,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  It 
had,  however,  previous  to  this,  commenced  swelling  above  that  joint.  I 
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applied  a  pledget  of  cotton  to  the  wound,  well  saturated  with  the 
"  tinct.  iodine,"  which  was  twice  the  common  pharmaceutical  strength. 
I  also  gave  her  five  drops  of  the  "  tinct.  iodine,"  and  also  washed  the 
extremity  with  a  weaker  solution  of  it,  as  far  as  the  extremity  was  swollen, 
and  left,  advising  them  to  continue  the  treatment.  I  called  again  in 
eight  hours  ;  found  her  insensible,  entirely  so,  with  occasional  vomiting 
and  hiccoughing.  I  had,  in  the  mean  time,  procured  a  strong  decoction 
of  the  "  mouse-ear  plantain,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  and  intended  to  use 
it.  Finding  the  lady,  however,  in  this  situation,  and  the  tumefaction 
increasing  with  less  rapidity  than  it  had  two  or  three  hours  before,  I 
concluded  to  continue  the  same  treatment,  giving  it  in  larger  doses  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops  once  in  five  hours.  After  about  two  hours,  she 
gradually  came  to  her  senses,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  friends,  and  no  less 
chagrin  of  a  homoeopathist,  "  who  declared  several  times  that  she  was 
dying."  In  about  twenty  hours  she  felt  perfectly  easy,  eat  a  hearty 
meal  of  victuals,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  unpleasant  sensation 
from  the  extension  of  the  integuments  from  tumefaction,  felt  perfectly 
well.  The  swelling  had  risen  above  the  hip  some  six  inches,  and  even 
extended  to  the  other  extremity.  I  then  left  her  in  the  care  of  the 
nurse,  recommending  them  to  use  only  remedies  to  reduce  the  extensive 
inflammation.  In  three  days  she  visited  me  at  my  office,  although 
she  had  not  regained  the  entire  use  of  the  limb.  The  corroding  effect 
of  the  iodine  was  quite  perceptible,  as  there  was  considerable  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle  wherever  it  was  applied. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  after  using  the  tincture  in  this  and  every 
other  case  that  I  have  had,  and  which  were  of  all  ages,  from  4  to  60 
years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  only  sure  antidote 
to  the  poisonous  bites  of  all  species  of  reptiles.  My  faith  in  the  spe- 
cific effects  of  iodine  is  so  strong,  that  could  it  be  applied  soon,  say  five 
hours,  I  should  feel  willing  to  test  it  at  any  time  on  my  own  person.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  power  rests  in  its  being  equally 
distributed  by  the  absorbents  of  the  skin  with  the  venom,  which  acts  as 
a  strong  congestive  power,  and  being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  it 
destroys  its  morbid  influence  by  combining  with  and  forming  a  new  agent, 
viz.,  a  venomo-iodide,  which  is  subsequently  carried  off  by  the  exhalant 
organs  as  refuse  matter.  Yours  respectfully, 

Flowerjield,  Mich.,  Nov.,  1849.  S.  L.  Henrick,  M.D. 
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Statistics  and  Beports  on  Cholera. — So  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  the  civilized  world  over,  on  the  subject  of  cholera — its  origin, 
mode  of  extension,  treatment  and  fatality — that  some  medical  men  actu- 
ally lonthe  an  article  that  bears  a  cholera  caption.  Others,  however,  feel 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  collected  facts  and  statistical  records  of 
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all  countries  in  which  it  has  appeared,  for  study  and  guidance  in  succeed- 
ing visitations  of  the  disease. 

Without  pretending  to  be  wise  above  others  in  regard  to  what  should  or 
should  not  be  permanently  registered,  or  circulate  in  the  medical  peri- 
odicals of  the  day,  we  consider  it  proper,  certainly,  to  spread  abroad,  for 
the  information  of  practitioners,  all  that  is  essential  for  history,  even  if 
there  are  no  settled  principles  of  medication  for  the  successful  management 
of  this  scourge  of  the  age. 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  mass  of  information  illustrative  of  the 
phases  of  cholera  in  the  United  States,  a  pamphlet  entitled — "  Statistics  of 
Cholera  ;  with  the  sanitary  measures  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health  prior 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer 
of  1849,  chronologically  arranged,"  will  hereafter  be  considered  a  document 
of  importance.  As  a  history  of  the  malady  in  Philadelphia,  the  orderly 
manner  of  securing  each  and  every  fact  is  excellent.  The  statistics,  too,  of 
the  Cholera  Hospital,  and  the  table  of  cases  and  deaths,  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory. An  orderly  mind  must  have  constructed  the  numerous  columns  of 
figures,  which  show  that  1012  were  swept  away  by  the  plague  of  cholera, 
between  the  30th  of  May  and  the  8th  of  September,  in  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  sanitary  machinery  of  Philadelphia  is  particularly  cumbersome. 
Why,  there  are  officers  enough  in  the  Board  of  Health  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  South  American  Republics.  If  they  eat  and  drink  at  the 
expense  of  the  citizens,  io  keep  off  horrible  distempers,  as  they  do  in 
these  parts,  it  is  a  desirable  thing  for  gourmands  to  be  officially  connect- 
ed with  the  Bonrd.  A  revolution  is  required  in  these  extraordinary  de- 
partments of  a  city  corporation.  One  man  would  accomplish  more  in 
them  than  forty  ;  and  if  economy  is  really  and  sincerely  cared  about,  as 
is  pretended  in  all  such  organizations,  the  sooner  the  people  re-construct 
the  abominations  under  the  name  of  boards  of  health,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  commerce,  and  the  public  and  individual  health  and  thrift  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  our  Atlantic  cities. 

We  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous 
of  collecting  the  facts  which  it  records. 

From  New  York  we  also  have  a  "  Sanitary  Report  on  Cholera." 
When  great  fear  pervaded  that  city  in  relation  to  the  cholera,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  the  destructive  influence  of  that  sweeping  dis- 
ease in  England  having  been  heralded  over  this  country,  a  regular  medi- 
cal organization  was  established  for  meeting  the  pestilence,  on  its  arrival 
on  the  American  coast.  Without  detailing  the  minute  character  of  the 
preparations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  temporary  hospitals,  with  necessary 
attendants,  were  put  in  readiness.  As  predicted,  the  destroyer  arrived  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  that  commercial  emporium,  although  panic-stricken, 
were  in  a  condition  to  accommodate  those  who  were  prostrated  by  it. 
The  humanity  which  prompted  the  measures,  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
professional  gentlemen  who  were  in  command,  met  it,  belong  to  the  local 
history  of  New  York.  They  doubtless  did  what  they  could,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  cure  the  sick,  and  learn  the  origin,  progress  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  How  well  they  succeeded,  is  now  registered.  The 
communications  from  the  physicians  who  were  temporarily  in  command 
of  small  hospitals,  about  the  city,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plapue. 
show  them  to  have  been  suitable  men,  who  gave  in  their  opinions  io  a 
manly,  independent  manner — and  further,  were  so  truly  attentive  to  their 
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official  duties,  that  a  very  accurate  catalogue  of  all  who  died  of  cholera 
in  New  York,  in  1849,  may  be  found  in  their  reports.  The  pamphlet,  as 
a  whole,  is  worth  preserving,  because  ii  is  a  kind  of  topographical  registry 
of  death,  within  certain  periods.  No  line  of  practice  appears  to  have 
been  generally  adopted.  Each  man  pursued  the  course  that  was  con- 
sidered appropriate  by  himself,  and  hence  we  abound  in  the  literature  of 
cholera,  without  having  any  settled  remedies  for  it. 


Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children. — Few  of  the  modern  writers  on 
diseases  have  met  with  a  more  cordial  welcome  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion, than  Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.D.,  of  Dublin,  whose  writings  are 
exerting  an  influence  of  a  very  beneficial  character.  Messrs.  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  whose  names  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  medical  literature  in  America,  received  the  manuscript  of  the  pre- 
sent book,  it  appears,  directly  from  the  author  ;  and  although  written, 
therefore,  abroad,  it  was  actually  first  published  here.  Those  who  prac- 
tise medicine  are  free  to  acknowledge  the  difficulties  attending  the  man- 
agement of  infantile  diseases.  The  little  patients  very  frequently  have 
not  the  ability  to  explain  their  symptoms,  or  to  indicate  the  seat  of  dis- 
eased action;  and  hence  it  devolves  upon  the  medical  adviser  to  ascertain 
the  true  condition,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  all  anomalous  appearances  and 
circumstances  that  may  be  presented.  If  but  a  few  persons  have  a  fa- 
culty for  conversing  with  little  children,  there  are  also  few  who  can  in- 
struct others  how  to  ascertain  and  relieve  the  sufferings  to  which  they  are 
incident  in  passing  through  the  critical  period  of  infancy  and  the  no  less 
perilous  transitions  of  early  childhood.  Dr.  Churchill  does  not  pass  has- 
tily or  slightly  over  anything.  There  is  a  thoroughness  discoverable  at 
every  stage  of  his  excellent  treatise,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 
His  investigations,  advice  and  researches  will  be  likely  to  command  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  profession,  and  we  enjoin  it  upon  our  readers  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  volume  that  promises  to  be  essentially  serviceable. 

The  book  is  an  elegant  octavo,  containing  636  pages,  arranged  in  two 
parts.  Part  I.,  embracing  only  five  chapters,  considers  the  first  stage  of 
infancy,  such  as  management  at  birth,  food,  choice  of  a  nurse,  wean- 
ing, artificial  feeding,  dress,  sleep,  medicines,  &c.  Part  II.,  subdivided 
into  seven  sections,  has  forty-seven  chapters,  which  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  work.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Washington  street, 
will  furnish  copies  as  reasonably  as  they  can  be  procured  of  the  publishers 
at  Philadelphia. 


Dr.  Morton's  Collection  of  Skulls. — A  third  edition  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  skulls  of  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  may  be  had  by  asking.  That  collection  must  be 
a  captivating  Golgotha  to  a  lover  of  phrenology  and  natural  history.  If 
all  the  world  has  not  been  ransacked  to  gather  such  an  array  of  heads, 
large  portions  of  it  must  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  searched  to  have 
furnished  the  formidable  collection.  There  is  a  gratification  in  reading 
the  notes  that  illustrate  the  local  history  of  certain  individual  heads. 
Thus — No.  100-5 — ancient  Mexican,  Chechernecan  native  :  woman,  ast. 
30.  From  a  mound  at  Tezcuco.  No.  1277 — skull  of  a  man  set.  65.  re- 
markably altered  by  art,  into  the  elongated,  symmetrical  form.  No.  1292 
— embalmed  Egyptian  from  Maabdeh.    She  may  have  lived  three  thou- 
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sand  years  ago.  No.  1296 — a  cranium  of  an  embalmed  body  from  one  of 
the  hypogea,  called  maghair  skadyb,  or  grottoes  of  Jethro,  in  Midian,  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  in  Arabia  Petraea.  No.  1323 — the  skull  of  Vicente 
Rivaz,  an  Otimie  Cazique,  of  the  pure  Mexican  race.  But  it  is  useless  to 
particularize,  since  every  bone  in  the  collection  excites  both  surprise  and 
curiosity.  The  flat  heads,  the  round  ones,  and  indeed  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
show  precisely  what  kind  of  people  have  preceded  us  on  the  earth.  This 
museum  exhibits  the  real  skulls  of  men  and  women  who  were  con- 
temporaries with  Moses.  They  may  have  been  buried,  in  some  instances, 
aa"es  before  his  divine  commission  was  undertaken.  And  then  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  America,  whose  name  and  even  the  epoch  of  their  existence 
must  forever  remain  an  unsolved  problem,  are  placed  on  shelves  with  those 
who  figured  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Pharaohs.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  visit  Philadelphia,  must  bear  in  remembrance  this  extraordi- 
nary attraction,  unexampled  and  unmatched  in  any  country.  Dr.  Morton 
has  given  himself  a  lasting  fame  by  his  illustration  of  these  bony  monu- 
ments of  all  past  ages. 


Massachusetts  Medical  Society's  Vublication. — Part  I.  of  Vol.  IV.,  con- 
taining Dr.  Jarvis's  annual  address,  on  the  Production  of  Vital  Force,  to- 
gether with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  time  to  time,  through  the 
last  year,  is  presumed  to  have  been  so  generally  circulated  among  the 
members,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  them  of  the  interesting 
character  and  depth  of  research  of  Dr.  Jarvis's  paper.  He  is  an  indefati- 
gable student,  who  interrogates  nature,  and  all  obtainable  recorded  facts 
respecting  her,  closely  and  perseveringly.  The  extracts  which  we  have 
already  inserted  in  the  Journal,  from  the  Address,  will  show  to  readers, 
who  have  ii  not,  its  style  and  object.  It  appears  that  seventeen  fellows  of 
the  Society  died  during  the  year,  to  the  date  of  the  anniversary  meeting, 
and  several  have  since  yielded  up  their  lives.  Dr.  Partridge,  the  oldest 
on  the  necrological  record,  had  reached  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years. 


Artificial  Arm.  and  Hand. — Mr.  James  Miller,  No.  2  Bromfield  street, 
Boston,  who  is  by  profession  an  anatomical  machinist,  has  constructed  an 
arm,  finished  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  that  promises  to  be  a  very  useful 
contrivance.  A  fork  or  spoon  may  be  held  in  the  palm  very  conveniently, 
and  the  appearance  is  natural,  in  respect  to  flexion  of  the  joints,  from  the 
elbow  to  the  digital  extremities.  The  material  of  which  the  limb  is  fabri- 
cated, as  also  its  finish,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Palmer's  artifi- 
cial legs,  now  so  justly  prized.  Mr.  Miller  contemplates  further  improve- 
ments ;  and  being  located  in  Boston,  in  a  central  position,  may  be  consult- 
ed by  those  who  have  unfortunately  been  deprived  of  their  members. 


Massachusetts  Medical  College. — The  lectures  at  the  Medical  College  in 
this  city,  which  were  suspended  for  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
posed murder  of  the  late  Dr.  Parkman  in  the  building  of  that  institution, 
and  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Webster,  the  professor  of  Chemistry,  have  been  re- 
sumed. Professor  Horsford,  of  the  Cambridge  Scientific  School,  it  is  said, 
will  for  the  present  give  the  lectures  on  chemistry.  The  jury  of  inquest 
on  the  remains  of  the  body  found,  which  has  been  identified  as  that  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  have  not  yet  (Monday  noon)  finished  their  examination,  which  is 
conducted  secretly.    In  the  mean  time  Prof.  Webster  remains  in  jail. 
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New  Preparation  of  Morphine. — In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medi- 
cal Society,  in  last  week's  Journal,  the  reader's  attention  must  have  been  drawn  to  the  notice  of  a 
new  and  promising  remedy  in  phthisis — viz.,  a  preparation  of  morphine,  by  Dr.  Fisher.  In  giving 
his  formula  for  that  preparation,  an  important  error  was  made  in  the  manuscript  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  was  printed  without  correction.  It  should  have  been  sulph.  morph.  2  grains  (instead 
of  10),  chloroform  1  oz.  Subscribers  will  see  the  importance  of  correcting  this  with  a  pen  in  their 
respective  copies.. 


Unfounded  Report  of  the  Death  of  Dr.  Rohie,  of  Maine. — Through  some  unaccountable  mistake, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Frederic  Robie,  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  was  inserted  among  the  deaths  in  last  week's 
Journal.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  from  the  doctor  himself,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  an 
announcement — his  student  alone  having  been  drowned  by  the  accident  referred  to.  We  regret 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  mistake,  and  take  this  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  it. 


Medical  Miscellany. — M.  Dumas,  a  professor  of  chemistry,  is  the  present  minister  of  commerce 
and  agriculture  in  the  French  Cabinet. — It  has  been  ascertained  at  the  morgue,  or  dead  house,  iu 
Paris,  that  the  development  of  gas  from  a  dead  body  frequently  turns  it  over  in  a  coffin.  Such 
positions,  heretofore,  have  been  considered  evidences  that  the  individual  had  been  buried  alive. — 
Dr.  Charles  Thomas  Pierce,  an  homoeopathic  physician,  of  London,  has  been  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, in  consequence  of  starving  a  patient  to  death.  All  the  nourishment  he  permitted  the 
unfortunate  man,  for  ten  entire  days,  was  ice-water,  though  he  was  continually  calling  for  food. — 
It  is  announced  in  the  papers,  that  Dr.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  expelled  a  tape  worm  from  a  patient 
which  was  100  feet  long  ! — In  the  last  three  months,  the  marriages  in  England  were  35,908  ;  deaths, 
135,364;  and  births,  135,200.  In  the  same  time,  46, 588  persons  emigrated — and  the  population 
actually  decreased  50,000  in  the  last  quarter. — Cholera  is  extending  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It 
commenced  at  Algiers,  and  is  going  westward. — Dr.  John  T.  Sholwell,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  has  resigned  the  chair,  long  held  by  him  with  distinguished 
honor — Dr.  C.  Chapin,  of  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  has  been  elected  piesident  of  the  Vermont  Valley 
Railroad. — Dr.  Newton  Lane,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  said  to  be  a  candidate  for  sergeant  at  arms, 
lor  the  next  Congress. — Dr.  Shcrrod,  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  has  been  shot,  and  the  wound  is 
thought  to  be  mortal. — A  singular  farce  has  been  the  subject  of  grave  scientific  inquiry,  by  commit- 
tees, at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Certain  knockings  are  heard  on  the  floor,  the  door,  &c. ;  and  not  hav- 
ing been  lucky  enough  to  discover  the  movements  of  the  feet  of  certain  young  ladies,  who  are 
identified  with  this  extraordinary  visitation  from  the  spirit  world,  the  whole  matter  is  considered 
one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  present  century  ! — A  mother  dropped  down  dead  in  the  street,  at 
Toronto,  from  excessive  anxiety — her  little  son  having  been  arrested  for  a  small  garden  theft. — 
Three  medical  students  have  been  arrested  out  west,  having  been  in  the  "  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,"  viz.,  engaged  in  dissecting  a  dead  body. — Smallpox  still  continues  in  Ohio  5  also 
in  Halifax,  N.  S. — Microscopic  researches  are  exciting  prodigious  interest  abroad. — The  bones  of 
the  whale  found  at  Charlotte,  Vt.,  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  eight  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, in  a  railroad  cut,  are  now  in  Boston,  and  are  ascertained  to  have  belonged  to  an  extinct  spe- 
cies of  an  arctic  family.  The  teeth  and  some  of  the  vertebrae  are  scarcely  injured  by  the  lapse  of 
more  years  than  man  has  been  on  the  earth.  On  one  of  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  discovered  in 
the  same  State,  at  a  very  high  elevation,  was  lying  a  boulder.  Naturalists  have  much  to  excite 
speculation,  of  late,  in  respect  to  the  age  of  these  fossil  remains. — Prof.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of  New 
York,  returned  from  Europe  in  the  steamer  Europa,  which  reached  this  city  on  Sunday  last.  He 
has  spent  four  months  abroad,  in  visiting  the  hospitals  and  forming  acquaintances  with  the  leading 
medical  men  of  Europe.  He  returns  in  good  health,  and  will  soon  be  at  his  post  in  Buffalo,  as 
lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  School  in  that  city. — Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve 
retires  from  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  which  he  has  edited  with  much  ability  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  I.  P.  Garvin,  who  was  formerly  associate  editor  of  the 
same  work. — Augusta,  Geo.,  was  not  visited  by  the  cholera  the  past  season. — Dr.  Long,  of  Geo., 
lays  claim  to  the  discovery  of  etherization  in  surgical  operations  as  early-  as  the  year  1842. 


To  Correspondents. — The  following  papers  have  been  received  : — Remarks  on  Quackery, 
case  of  Fragilitas  Ossium,  and  the  use  of  Astringents  in  Cholera. 


Died,— At  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Alexander  Read,  M.D.,  63.— At  Castleton,  Vt.,  Dr.  Joel 
Green,  69. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturda\r  noon,  December  8th,  80. — Males,  42 — 
females.  38.  Abscess,  1 — bronchitis,  1 — burn,  3 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  1 
— consumption,  11 — convulsions,  1 — croup,  3 — childbed,  1 — dysentery,  5 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  1  — 
erysipelas,  1 — typhus  fever,  6 — typhoid  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  4 — scarlet  fever,  1 — disease  of  the 
heart,  4 — hooping  cough,  2 — hemorrhage  of  lungs,  1 — infantile  diseases,  5 — disease  of  the  kidneys, 
1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  3 — marasmus,  2 — neuralgia,  1— old  age,  1 — smallpox,  3 — suicide,  1 
— teething,  6 — worms,  1 — unknown,  3 — cholera  morbus,  1 — ulcers  in  the  throat,  1 — delirium  tre- 
mens, 1. 

Under  5  years,  36— between  5  and  20  years,  10— between  20  and  40  years,  21— between  40 
and  60  years,  7 — over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  34  3  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  46. 
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Medical  Schools  at  the  West.  Indiana  Central  Medical  College. — 
This  Institution  is  announced  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  Monday  of 
the  present  mouth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  following  Faculty  : — Obste- 
trics, &c,  Geo.  W.  Mears,  M.D. ;  Theory  and  Practice,  L.  Dunlap,  M.D.; 
Anatomy,  Jno.  S.  Bobbs,  M.D.  ;  Physiology  and  Pathology,  R.  Curran, 
M.D.  ;  Surgery,  A.  H.  Baker,  M.D.;  Materia  Medica,  &c,  Jas.  S.  Har- 
rison, M.D,  ;  Chemistry,  Ch.  G.  Downey,  A.M. ;  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 
David  Funkhouser,  M.D. 

Medical  College  of  Evansville. — We  notice  this  institution  is  adver- 
tised to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  present  month,  under 
the  direction  of  the  following  Faculty: — Anatomy,  C.  S.  Weaver,  M.D. ; 
Chemistry,  C.  A.  Foster,  A.M.;  Materia  Medica,  J.  R.  Wilcox,  M.D.  ; 
Surgery,  M.  J.  Bray,  M.D. ;  Practice,  L.  S.  Laycock,  M.D.  ;  Obstetrics, 
&c,  Geo.  B.  Walker,  M.D.    Fees— Professors'  Tickets,  $10  each. 

This  is  the  third  Medical  School  now  in  operation  in  Indiana,  one  being 
located  at  each  extreme,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  State. 

Rock  Island  Medical  School. — The  location  of  this  School  has  been 
changed  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  its  style  and  designation  altered  to  the 
"College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Upper  Mississippi." 

Franklin  Medical  College  is  announced  to  go  into  operation  the 
present  autumn,  at  St.  Louis. — North  Western  Med.      Surg.  Jour. 


Lemon  Juice  and  Acetate  of  Potash  in  Rheumatism. — Dr.  Theophilus 
Thompson,  in  reference  to  a  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  lemon  juice  and  acetate  of 
potash  were  identical  in  their  mode  of  action  in  rheumatism,  related  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  who,  whilst  taking  acetate  of  potash  for  effusion  into 
the  pericardium  consequent  upon  pericarditis,  was  seized  with  articular 
rheumatism;  this  increased  in  severity  so  long  as  the  medicine  was  con- 
tinued. The  urine  contained  a  large  quantity  of  lithates;  the  heart  symp- 
toms abated.  Lemon  juice  was  substituted  for  the  potash,  and  in  a  few 
hours  all  the  rheumatic  symptoms  had  disappeared,  the  urine  having  be- 
come copious  and  clear.  The  case  illustrated  the  fallacy  of  founding  a 
theory  on  a  few  cases. — London  Lancet. 


Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Cholera. — The  following  are  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  a  committee  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  appointed 
to  examine  this  subject : 

The  "Cholera  fungi"  do  not  exist  in  the  waters  of  a  large  number  of 
the  districts  in  which  cholera  prevails. 

The  "  Cholera  fungi  "  cannot,  by  the  most  careful  examinations,  be  de- 
tected in  the  air  of  many  rooms  inhabited  by  cholera  patients. 

"  Cholera  fungi  "  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  stools  passed  by  pa- 
tients laboring  under  other  diseases  than  cholera. 

"Cholera  fungi  "  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  healthy  stools. 

"  The  bodies  which  have  been  called  '  different  forms  of  the  development 
of  the  cholera  fungus,'  are  in  quality  the  most  dissimilar  in  their  origin 
and  chemical  constitution." — Philad.  Med.  Examiner. 


New  Medical  Books  in  London. — Healthy  Homes:  A  Guide  to  the  Pro- 
per Regulation  of  Buildings,  Streets,  Drains  and  Sewers.— The  Cholera 
considered  Psychologically.    By  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D. 
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THE  EPIDEMIC  FEVER  IN  IRELAND. 

[Recent  numbers  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine  contain 
elaborate  reports  respecting  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  1S47. 
The  epidemic  seems  to  have  shown  itself  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
more  particularly  in  those  where  want  and  misery  existed  among  crowd- 
ed populations.  In  Dublin  it  is  estimated  that  40,000  sickened  during 
its  prevalence — 12,000  cases  having  applied  at  one  hospital  during  the 
period  of  about  ten  months.  The  mortality  in  that  hospital  for  the  year, 
including  every  case  admitted,  was  1  in  12  and  a  fraction.  In  other 
hospitals,  the  mortality  from  the  fever  was  much  less.  Nearly  all  the 
reporters  agree  in  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease.  In  some 
places,  particularly  in  Dublin,  a  stimulating  treatment  was  adopted  ;  but 
in  many  others  it  was  found  inadmissible.  The  following  extract  con- 
stitutes the  report  of  Dr.  Callanan,  of  Cork.] 

What  has  been  called  the  epidemic  fever  of  1847,  in  truth  com- 
menced in  this  locality,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  in  many  others,  early 
in  1846,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  workhouse  and  other  returns  through- 
out this  district.  From  the  commencement  of  1847,  however,  Fate 
opened  her  book  in  good  earnest  here,  and  the  full  tide  of  death  flowed 
on  everywhere  around  us.  During  the  first  six  months  of  that  dark 
period  one  third,  of  the  daily  population  of  our  streets  consisted  of  sha- 
dows and  spectres,  the  impersonations  of  disease  and  famine,  crowding 
in  from  the  rural  districts,  and  stalking  along  to  the  general  doom — 
the  grave — which  appeared  to  await  them  but  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
steps,  or  a  few  short  hours.  And  so  in  sad  truth  it  was  ;  for  the 
obituary  of  our  workhouse  here,  for  the  year  1847,  gives  the  appalling 
return  of  3329  deaths  ! !  Within  the  month  of  March  of  that  year 
7o7  inmates  of  that  dismal  abode  perished  from  famine  and  fever. 
Between  these  two  fearful  agents  of  death  and  desolation,  it  now  matters 
little  where  the  preponderance  lay.  No  human  foresight  could  have  an- 
ticipated or  arrested  their  influence,  as  far  at  least  as  their  direct  causes 
operated.  But  it  perhaps  remains  for  a  wise  and  beneficent  legislation 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  past,  and,  in  its  mercy  and  consideration,  to  en- 
deavor, as  much  as  in  it  lies,  by  averting  hunger  and  distress  through  the 
numerous  and  legitimate  channels  of  creating  employment  for  the  la- 
boring and  agricultural  classes,  to  prevent  the  perpetuation,  and,  in  future, 
20 
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to  avert  the  return  of  that  slate  of  suffering  and  wretchedness  which 
has  made  the  very  name  of  this  unhappy  country  a  modern  proverb 
for  poverty,  disease  and  humiliation,  in  the  eyes  and  on  the  tongues 
of  the  civilized  world. 

My  observations  must,  however,  be  confined  to  its  progress  and  cha- 
racter amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  where  alone  my  experience 
lay.  and  amongst  whom,  in  this  district,  both  urban  and  rural,  it  pre- 
vailed very  extensively,  and  in  numerous  instances  assumed  a  character 
and  progress  of  great  complexity  and  danger. 

In  admitting  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  late  epidemic  differed  in  any  essential  or  peculiar  character  or 
degree  from  its  former  visitations  in  this  country  within  my  memory  or 
experience.  New  incursions  of  disease,  from  the  alarm  and  excitement 
which  they  cause,  however  little  their  identity  may  diner  in  reality  from 
their  predecessors,  are  apt  to  have  a  darker  shade  of  character  attached 
to  them  than  perhaps  they  would  deserve  by  a  just  and  dispassionate 
comparison.  Amongst  the  poorer  classes,  the  fever  of  1847  admits  of 
no  question  as  to  its  severity,  and  its  appalling  mortality  :  but  it  should 
be  admitted  that  this  mainly  arose,  and  was  derivable  from  an  almost 
unprecedented  state  of  privation,  involving  of  necessity1,  in  their  issue, 
the  very  first  rudiments  and  principles  of  fatal  and  intractable  disease — 
hunger,  cold,  impure  air,  deficient  clothing — in  short,  intense  want  in  its 
most  comprehensive  and  extended  meaning,  and  in  its  most  withering 
effects  both  on  mind  and  body. 

These  causes,  however,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  as  respective  of, 
or  involving  any  principle  of  practice  for  our  guidance,  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  taken  for  more  than  they  are  really  worth.  In  the  production 
of  epidemic  diseases  they  have  been,  and  ever  will  he,  res  notissimce, 
and  their  effects  follow  as  invariable  sequences  w  henever  or  wherever 
they  prevail.  In  this  doomed  country  they  have  for  years  been  casting, 
and  for  many  more  they  w  ill  continue  to  cast,  not — alas  ! — their  shadows, 
but  their  bitter  and  blighting  substance,  both  before  and  after  them. 

In  my  judgment  and  experience,  the  character  and  treatment  of  the 
fever  of  1S4T  differed  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  1817,  amongst 
the  better  classes.  It  invaded  them  in  the  rural  districts  in  each  era, 
in  the  purest  localities,  and  quite  apart  from  infection  or  contagion, 
traceable  at  least  to,  or  derivable  from  any  obvious  influence  from  such 
an  agency. 

In  numerous  instances,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  in  these  periods  pro- 
duced the  disease.  Fear,  and  the  depressing  passions,  too — the  animi 
pathtmata — had  a  powerful  and  obvious  influence.  In  the  epidemic  of 
1817,  when,  after  a  lengthened  war,  peace  brougbl  a  property  panic, 
both  mercantile  and  agricultural,  the  disease  was  easily  excited,  and  ope- 
rated most  fatally  ;  so  much  so,  that  scarcely  an  individual  w  ho  at  that 
period  sustained,  or  contemplated  the  infliction  of  pecuniary  losses  or  em- 
barrassment, recovered  from  it  ;  and,  in  consequence,  very  many  of  our 
best  and  most  useful  citizens  fell  victims  to  their  fears  and  sensibility. 

^<<  exemplify ing  fear  of  the  disease  arising  from  mental  emotion,  a 
very  remarkable  case  occurred  here  in  the  autumn  of  1817.     A  very 
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respectable  lady,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  w  as  solicited  for  alms,  on 
leaving  a  shop  in  one  of  cur  principal  streets,  by  a  female  mendicant. 
No  attention  bebg  paid  to  the  supplicant,  she  dropped  on  her  knees, 
•and,  in  ihe  spirit  of  a  demon,  invoked  on  the  lady  the  visitation  of  the 
black  fear,  as  she  called  it.  The  unfortunate  victim  of  her  impreca- 
tions hurried  bom?  in  terror,  sickened  that  evening,  and  in  ten  days 
died  of  malignant  typhus.  The  catastrophe  did  net  end  here,  for  her 
hmband  caught  the  disease,  and  died  within  a  few  days  after. 

At  that  period  1  put  forward  my  views  in  a  small  publication,  explain- 
ing the  pathology  which  J  then  adopted  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  its 
treatment  ;  and,  confirmed  by  all  research  or  observation  w  hich  has  since 
come  under  my  notice  in  these  many  years  of  experience.  1  still  adhere 
to  the  doctrine  and  opinions  which  1  ihen  embraced,  under  the  full  con- 
viction that  they  have  afforded  me  the  most  satisfactory  and  successful 
results  in  the  management  of  this  often  mysterious  and  perplexing  malady: 
When  we  consider  the  nature  of  those  organs  to  which  the  influence 
of  typhus  fever  seems  especially  directed,  and  the  intimate  connection 
they  have  with  vitality,  we  shall  not  he  surprised  at  the  sudden  and  in- 
tractable effects  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  this  disease. 

i;  In  turning  our  attention  to  this  subject,  the  brain  first  claims  our 
consideration,  because  it  is  from  this  source  that  ;ill  the  formidable  and 
iess  manageable  symptoms,  which  we  so  frequently  meet  with,  appear  to 
derive  their  oil  gin.  In  unfolding  the  structure  of  the  liver  and  longs, 
we  shall  also  find  much  peculiarity  of  organization.  Now,  every  practi- 
tioner who  is  at  all  familiar  with  tiie  progress  of  tvphus  fever  must  have 
observed  the  great  tendency  which  these  organs  have  to  be  affected 
with  inflammatory  and  congestive  appearances,  under  the  influence  of 
this  complaint.  When,  therefore,  we  bear  in  mind  their  great  vascularity, 
and  the  effects  which  long-continued  excitement  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, deriving  its  origin  in  many  cases  from  such  an  agent  as  contagion, 
and  acting  upon  a  delicate  and  complicated  structure,  may  produce 
upon  them,  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  those  sudden 
and  intractable  appearances  which  we  so  frequently  find  typhus  fever 
assuming. 

u  When  this  complaint  runs  its  course  uninfluenced  by  any  of  tbe 
local  derangements  resulting  from  increased  momentum  of  the  blood,  we 
probably  shall  have  had  nothing  to  contend  with  save  a  certain  portion 
of  debility,  naturally  arising  from  an  exciting  cause,  operating  for  a 
given  period  of  time,  and  modified  in  its  nature  and  effects  by  particular 
circumstances,  or  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  &:c. 
Wben,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  influence  of  ijreat  excitement  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  we  find  typhus  assuming  a  more  complicated 
character,  and  giving  rise  to  many  of  the  appearances  of  well-marked 
inflammatory  diathesis,  directing  its  influence  to  those  organs  which, 
from  their  peculiar  structure,  are  more  particularly  susceptible  of  morbid 
impressions — are  we  not  warranted  in  concluding,  that  these  effects  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  a  certain  state,  first,  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  next  of  the  circulation  ?  If  the  exciting  causes  of  typhus 
fever  exerted  their  influence  solely  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and 
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produced  a  direct  sud  final  effect  there,  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
an  impulse  would  be  a  slate  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  happens  on 
the  accession  anil  during  the  progress  of  this  complaint. 

In  tiie  synochus  of  this  country,  which,  indeed,  is  the  more  preva- 
lent form  of  typhus,  the  symptoms  of  arterial  excitement  run  so  high  as 
frequently  to  leave  the  physician  doubtful  of  the  real  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. 1  have,  in  numerous  instances,  seen  cases  of  this  kind  mistaken 
for  the  incipient  symptoms  of  pneumonia  or  acute  rheumatism,  and 
treated  accordingly  ;  when,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  medical  attendants, 
petechia?,  and  other  indications  of  typhus,  soon  made  their  appearance. 
These  cases  turned  out  favorably,  and  assumed  a  peculiarly  mild  aspect 
during  their  progress. 

il  From  an  attentive  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  we  may,  I 
apprehend,  deduce  the  following  conclusions  : — first,  that  we  cannot  as- 
sign to  typhus  fever  the  character  of  direct  debility  at  its  onset,  inas- 
much as  its  accession  is  invariably  marked  by  unequivocal  indications  of 
great  vascular  excitement,  frequently  giving  rise  to  appearances  of  well- 
marked  inflammatory  affections  ;  secondly,  that  the  subsequent  stages 
of  debility  or  collapse  which  result  from  this  excitement  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  it.  and  are  very  frequently  proportioned  to  its  degree  of  in- 
tensity ;  and,  thirdly,  that  though  the  stage  of  debility  that  accompanies 
this  disease  should  not  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  previous  excite- 
ment, it  may  be  rationally  accounted  for  on  a  principle  which  all  must 
acknowledge,  thoujh  avowedly  none  can  satisfactorily  explain — namely, 
the  peculiar  susceptibility  which  some  constitutions  evince  in  being  more 
or  less  influenced  by  the  same,  or  by  different  degrees  of  deleterious 
agency. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  virulent  contagion  will  very  frequentlv 
produce  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  effects  which  this  form  of  typhus 
assumes;  and  that  it  gives  rise  to  these  effects  by  its  peculiar  power  of 
oppressing  or  destroying  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system — first  excit- 
ing, and  then  weakening  the  powers  of  the  heart  ami  arteries — is,  I  think, 
equally  rational  as  an  assumption. 

';  Admitting,  then,  the  question  to  stand  on  this  basis,  we  can  pretty 
well  explain  whv  fever  arising  from  contagion  will  be  more  likely  to  as- 
sume an  aggravated  form  than  when  it  arises  from  other  causes.  The 
heart  and  arteries,  acted  upon  through  the  medium  of  their  nerves,  the 
sources  of  their  energy,  and  stimulated  into  inordinate  motion,  soon  be- 
come weakened,  and.  with  their  corresponding  veins,  lose  their  tone  ; 
and  thus  begins  to  fail  in  them  the  power  of  preserving,  or  of  restoring 
when  disturbed,  that  necessary  attribute  of  a  healthy  state — a  just  and 
equitable  distribution  of  the  blood.  The  lymphatic  system,  too,  will  not 
remain  uninfluenced  under  such  circumstances,  but  will  have  to  en- 
counter a  share  of  the  general  disturbance,  as  will  be  evinced  in  many 
cases  by  increased  secretion  or  diminished  absorption." 

The  recent  researches  of  pathologists  have  added  to  these  and 
other  views  on  this  difficult  subject,  results  from  certain  states  of  the 
blood,  from  which  [  am  quite  free  to  admit  that  more  than  surmise  is 
fairly  deducible,  in  settling  this  hitherto  obscure  and  perplexing  question. 
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But  I  submit  that,  satisfactory  pro  tanto  as  these  results  may  be,  and 
undoubtedly  are,  they  cannot  absorb  within  themselves  the  entire  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  nor  in  any  degree,  perhaps,  subvert  the  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  nervous  power  and  influence  in  their  extensive 
agency  throughout  the  animal  economy.  How,  I  would  ask,  can  these 
changes  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  blood  take  place  in  this 
disease,  by  which  it  is  so  materially  altered  from  its  natural  state,  but 
through  the  nervous  system  ?  In  my  humble  judgment,  these  useful  and 
instructive  researches  give  but  additional  force  and  argument  to  the  doc- 
trine for  which  I  contended  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  much  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  treat- 
ment during  the  epidemic  of  1847.  Both  in  and  out  of  consultation,  h 
was  my  opinion  that  in  three  fourths  of  the  numerous  cases  I  attended, 
local  depletion,  either  from  the  head,  the  abdomen,  or  the  chest,  would 
have  been  a  safe  and  necessary  measure,  especially  in  the  early  stages  ; 
in  many  of  them,  even  at  late  periods  of  the  disease,  it  was  followed 
by  obvious  and  most  gratifying  results.  Cold  to  the  head  was,  in  most 
cases,  essential  for  many  days.  It  was  attempted  by  many  to  supersede 
this  practice  by  that  of  the  early  use  of  drastic  purgatives,  but  I  saw 
many  instances  of  their  injurious  effects  acting  upon  an  extensive  and, 
in  this  disease,  for  the  most  part,  an  impatient  and  a  sensitive  surface  r 
they  ran  down  the  strength,  while  they  left  the  real  strongholds  of  the 
disease  unreached,  and,  therefore,  its  symptoms  and  force  unmitigated. 

In  full,  plethoric  subjects,  where  no  local  congestion,  or  active  de- 
termination to  any  great  organs,  existed,  tartar  emetic,  in  small  continu- 
ous doses,  acted  most  happily.  Eight  cases  of  this  description,  ushered 
in  with  great  and  apparently  alarming  activity  of  the  vascular  system, 
were  kept  under  perfect  control,  for  periods  varying  from  six  to  twelve 
days,  and  then  broke  up.  In  four  of  them  numerous  petechia?  appeared 
towards  the  close,  but  no  other  typhoid  symptoms  were  observable. 
Within  my  experience  wine  was  seldom  admissible  until  convalescence 
began,  and  even  then  1  was  very  cautious  of  its  use.  After  depletion 
by  leeches,  and  w  hen  the  surface  became  cool  and  soft,  if  insomnolency 
or  restlessness  prevailed,  without  delirium,  opiates  proved,  in  some  cases, 
signally  beneficial.  Extracts  of  poppy  and  of  hyoscyamus,  with  a  small 
portion  of  tartar  emetic,  gave  great  comfort. 

In  active  delirium,  blisters  to  the  stomach,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  behind  the  ears,  were  always  followed  by  beneficial  results.  This 
and  free  sponging  of  the  surface  with  cold  or  tepid  water  very  frequently, 
seldom  failed  to  be  attended  with  obvious  advantage. 


FRAGILITAS  OSSIUM  IN  SEVERAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SAME  FAMILY. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 1 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1849,  1  was  called  to  see  H.  B.,  a  young  girl 
aged  about  16  years,  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  short  stature,  though 
well  developed,  sandy  hair,  florid  complexion,  and  menstruation  well  es- 
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|ablished,  who  had  received  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  fe- 
mur of  the  right  side  a  little  above  its  middle.  The  accident  oceur/ed 
while  rapidly  ascending  a  pair  of  stubs  and  making  a  sudden  turn  on  one 
of  the  landing  places  to  follow  the  banister.  The  floor  was  uncarpeted, 
udi*  was  there  any  other  obstruction  to  account  for  the  occurrence.  The 
case  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  by  means  of  the  long  splint,  and  the 
recovery  was  as  rapid  and  perfect  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases. 

Mr.  B.,  the  father  of  the  irirl,  told  me  that  this  was  the  third  instance 
of  fracture  that  had  occurred  in  tins  young  person  ;  namely,  one  of  the 
le^r,  and  one  of  each  thigh.  He  also  told  me  that  three  of  his  other 
children  had  had  severally,  one  eight,  one  seven,  and  another  three  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  extremities,  making  in  all  twenty-one  fractures  in  four 
of  his  children.  He  has  two  other  children,  who  have  arrived  at  adult 
a*ie  without  meeting  with  similar  misfortunes. 

Mr.  B.  traces  the  liability  of  his  children  to  these  accidents  to  his 
wife's  family.  Her  father  had  four  or  five  fractures  of  the  extremities  (the 
lower  .ones  he  thinks),  and  a  number  of  fractures  occurred  in  the  family 
of  one  of  her  paternal  aunts. 

He  has  one  daughter  married  (the  one  who  suffered  eight  fractures), 
who  has  a  child  5  or  6  years  old,  to  whom  no  accident  of  a  similar 
kind  has  occurred. 

The  father  is  an  active,  athletic  man,  without  any  traces  of  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  the  mother,  who  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health,  is 
said  to  have  died  of  fever.  Jno.  P.  Hiester. 

Raiding,  Pa.,  Dec.  3d,  1849. 


LETTER  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

Sickness  at  Sari  Francisco  and  Sacramento  City — Diseases,  their  Causes 
and  Treatment — The  Medical  Profession — Sacramento  City — Meteoro- 
logical Obseroa  ions — Present  Condition  and  future  Prospects  of  Cali- 
fornia, fyc. 

To  th°  Eiitor  of  the  Boston  Medical  arid  Surgical  Journal. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  Journal,  like  an  old  and  valued  friend,  has  always 
been  a  welcome  visiter  ;  hut  since  I  have  left  JXew  England  it  has  been 
doubly  welcome.  Its  reception  has,  perhaps,  been  warmer  and  more 
ardent  than  heretofore,  and  its  arrival  most  eagerly  anticipated.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  publisher  for  the  prompti- 
tude and  punctuality  that  he  has  always  manifested  in  the  management 
of  his  department,  an  expression  not  due  to  all  the  publishers  of  medical 
periodicals  in  the  United  States,  as  many  subscribers  besides  myself  well 
know. 

I  think  that  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  points  heading  this  ar- 
ticle might  be  somewhat  interesting  to  your  readers,  though  some  of  the 
topics  thus  embraced  are  not  purely  medical.  Yet  they  are  of  such  na- 
ture that  they  could  not  with  propriety  be  omitted,  and  nre  therefore 
interwoven  with  professional  subjects,  and  respectfully  submitted  to  your 
disposal. 
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There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  sickness  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
past  summer.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  particularly, 
there  were  from  five  to  ten  interments  a-day  ;  and  though  the  health 
of  the  place  is  improving,  there  are  daily  many  cases  of  fatal  disease. 
A  few  days  since  I  visited  one  of  the  grave-yards — there  were  six  open 
graves!  The  prevailing  complaints  are  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  Some 
have  died  of  pulmonary  disorders,  particularly  phthisis  ;  others  of  fevers 
contracted  in  the  interior  or  at  Panama,  and  especially  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento.  At  the  mines  these  disorders  have  been  rife.  Scurvy 
has  carried  off  many  miners,  and  several  ships  have  brought  into  this 
port  persons  afflicted  with  this  latter  malady,  some  of  whom  have  died. 
A  gentleman  informs  me  that  there  are  five  sailors  now  on  board  the  U. 
S.  Sloop  of  War  Warren,  who  are  ill  with  this  complaint.  Intempe- 
rance, dissipation,  disappointment,  privations,  exposure,  &c,  have  had 
more  to  do  with  this  fatality,  as  a  general  thing,  than  the  diseases  them- 
selves ;  for  1  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  one  that  the  affections 
of  this  climate,  are  all  very  manageable,  with  the  exception  of  pulmonary 
and  bronchial  complaints,  if  the  patients  are  seasonably  and  well  cared 
for.  1  alluded  to  this  subject  in  a  former  letter,  when  speaking  of  this 
country,  its  climate  and  diseases.*  Let  a  man  who  has  indulged  in  dis- 
sipation and  imprudencies  be  taken  ill,  and  for  the  first  few  days  not 
have  medical  aid.  sleeping  in  a  tent  upon  the  ground,  or,  as  it  often 
happens,  be  obliged  to  lay  out  doors  without  any  one  to  care  for  him,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  mysterious  or  strange  that  the  patient  dies ; 
I  only  wonder  that  so  many  of  the  sick,  thus  subjected  to  change  of 
life,  of  manner  of  living,  and  of  climate,  many  of  whom  are  men  of  dis- 
solute habits,  do  recover  under  these  circumstances.  This  is  the  fate, 
the  lamentable  fate,  the  mournful  story,  of  many  a  young  man  who  left 
friends  and  home  only  a  few  months  ago  in  perfect  health,  with  high 
hopes  and  bright  prospects  of  the  future,  to  seek  fortunes  among  the 
golden  sands  of  California.  During  a  long  sea  voyage,  or  during  their 
;  sojourn  here,  mingling  with  the  multitude,  their  morals  having  become 
corrupted,  their  substance  wasted,  and  their  health  seriou-ly  impaired, 
they  are  seized  with  disease,  fall  victims  to  its  power,  and  their  moulder- 
ing ashes  sleep — not  alone,  for  in  the  midst  of  these  shades  are  already 
slumbering  many  bodies,  the  relics  of  golden  ambition.  Individuals  of 
all  nations,  kindred  and  tongues,  compose  the  silent  groups  ;  no  stone 
marks  the  name  of  the  departed,  or  designates  the  final  resting-place 
of  him  whose  earthly  pilgrimage  terminates  here. 

I  have  known  five  coroner's  inquests  held  in  one  day.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  burials  are  paid  for  from  the  public  treasury.  Few 
deaths  have  occurred  among  those  who  live  in  houses,  who  have  ordi- 
nary comforts,  and  are  well  provided  for.  Women  and  children  enjoy 
much  better  health  than  men  ;  there  has  only  been  a  very  limited 
number  of  deaths  among  them — a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  which  I 
account  for  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  generally  more  temperate, 
more  cleanly  in  their  personal  habits,  and  less  exposed,  than  men. 

*  Vide  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  3,  Vol.  XLL,  page  52. 
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I  have  recently  taken  a  tour  into  the  interior,  and  spent  some  time 
at  Sacramento  City.  This  city  is  situated  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
about  175  miles  from  San  Francisco.  At  present  it  contains  something 
like  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. The  site  occupies  the  high  banks  of  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  near  its  junction  with  the  North  Fork,  which  tributary  is  lost  in 
the  Sacramento  on  the  northern  border  of  the  city.  The  surrounding 
country  for  some  miles  is  a  level  plain,  overgrown  with  large  trees,  the 
oak  and  sycamore  being  the  principal  ones.  There  is  also  wild  grass 
and  various  shrubbery  interspersed  among  the  groves,  which  have  some 
resemblance  to  old  parks  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  from  north  to  south,  as  A  street,  B  street,  C  street,  &c; 
and  from  east  to  west  numerically,  as  First  street,  Second  street,  Third 
street,  &lc.  The  trees  that  were  standing  on  a  line  of  the  streets  are 
preserved  ;  some  of  them  are  of  immense  size,  forming  elegant  and 
lovely  shades  and  ornaments.  Buildings  are  continually  going  up  and 
being  improved,  so  that  it  possesses  the  appearance  of  an  old  and  neg- 
lected country  village  undergoing  repairs,  more  than  it  does  a  city  in 
embryo.  Being  located  between  the  banks  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which 
overflows  in  the  course  of  some  seasons,  inundating  the  region  for  several 
miles  in  extent,  and  having  in  its  immediate  vicinity  a  lake,  which  like 
the  rivers  becomes  extremely  low  in  the  summer,  the  exhalations  from 
these  sources  help  to  form  the  miasmatic  and  noxious  materials  which 
germinate  disease  in  the  city.  These  causes,  together  with  the  high 
temperature  of  the  climate,  are  operating  more  or  less  at  all  seasons  ; 
but  August  and  September  are  the  most  unhealthy  months.  At  this 
time  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  drying  up,  and  the  weather 
is  extremely  hot,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  80°  to  120°  a-day. 
The  barometer  varies  from  29°  8  to  29°  10  or  thereabouts.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September  of  the  present  year,  the  nights  were  cool  and  the 
days  hot.  I  observed  the  mercury  to  be  sometimes  as  low  as  45°  at  6, 
A.  M.  ;  and  the  same  day  at  2,  P.  M.,  it  would  stand  at  104°  !  Such  great 
changes  in  temperature,  without  the  influence  or  concurrence  of  other 
causes,  must  and  do  exert  very  deleterious  effects  upon  the  inhabitants. 
Remittent,  intermittent  and  congestive  fevers  are  common  diseases,  and 
are  generally  associated  with  dysentery  or  diarrhoea.  The  same  disas- 
trous results  have  obtained  there,  as  1  have  spoken  of  as  sources  of 
disease  at  San  Francisco,  and  for  the  same  reasons  many  cases  have 
proved  fatal.  I  have  referred  to  want  of  means,  care,  he,  and  to  the 
dissolute  and  improvident  habits  and  management  of  the  patients  them- 
selves. ]  think  that  two  thirds  of  the  persons  who  travel  on  this  river 
at  the  season  I  speak  of  as  being  the  most  unhealthy,  become  sick. 
While  I  was  making  a  short  stay  at  Sacramento  city,  I  had  occasion  to 
treat  eight  cases  of  fever,  two  of  dysentery,  and  several  of  diarrhoea,  be- 
sides seeing  many  others  in  the  hospitals  and  private  practice  of  other 
physicians.  Patients  who  had  good  nursing,  comfortable  apartments 
and  early  treatment,  generally  speedily  recovered. 

The  remittent  fever  is  generally  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  violent  pain 
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in  the  head,  limbs  and  loins  ;  but  the  chill,  usually,  is  only  slight, 
amounting  to  the  sensation  of  feeling  co'd,  as  the  patient  expresses  it, 
and  these  rigors  are  not  apt  to  recur  after  the  first  few  hours  from  the 
attack;  though  this  sometimes  is  the  case.  Afterwards  there  is  great 
heat  and  febrile  excitement  at  particular  periods,  for  the  first  few  days. 
The  exacerbations  become  less  violent  and  less  distinct  as  the  disease 
runs  on  towards  its  termination.  Dining  the  remissions  these  symp- 
toms are  for  the  most  part  wanting,  and  there  is  dull  headache,  no  thirst, 
and  an  inclination  to  sleep.  The  patient  commonly  begins  to  improve 
by  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  period  of  the  first  well-defined  exa- 
cerbation. In  nearly  all  these  is  considerable  debility  succeeding  the 
disease,  and  it  is  some  time  before  the  patient  fully  recovers  his  ordinary 
strength. 

The  congestive  form  of  this  fever  is  very  rare  in  persons  of  temperate 
habits  ;  it  may  become  so,  however,  in  many  instances,  for  want  of 
timely  treatment,  or  rendered  so  by  mal-practice,  particularly  in  ple- 
thoric subjects. 

I  have  seen  but  one  case  where  bloodletting  was  indicated.  Ca- 
thartics are  not  often  called  for,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  emetics 
and  all  other  depletive  remedies,  such  as  purgative  doses  of  calomel,  an- 
timony, he.    Heat  should  be  applied  to  the  extremities  (mustard  plas- 
ters), and  cool  applications  should  be  directed  to  the  head  when  there 
is  strong  febrile  action.    Some  sudorific  should  be  administered,  such 
as  copious  draughts  of  some  simple  drink,  as  barley  or  crust  water,  with 
a  few  drops  of  the  wine  of  ipecac,  and  paregoric  added  to  it.  This 
plan  will  much  relieve  the  patient,  and  prevent  symptoms  of  conges- 
tion.   When  diaphoresis  is  well  established,  unless  there  is  some  contra- 
indication, an  alterative  and  sedative  may  be  combined.    The  following 
pill  answers  very  well  : — R.  Sulph.  morph.,  gr.  j.  ;  pil.  hydr.,  grs.  viij.  ; 
pulv.  ipecac,  grs.  xvj.  ;  ex.  coni.,  q.  s.    M.    Ft.  pil.  no.  viij.  Give 
one  pill  every  four  hours.    Or  Dover's  powder,  nit.  potass,  camphor,  pro- 
perly combined,  are  valuable  remedies  ;  minute  doses  of  calomel  may  be 
added  if  required.    When  there  is  diarrhoea  and  pain  in  the  bowels, 
opium  should  always  be  given  to  "  the  point  of  relief."    If  the  bowels 
are  constipated,  which  is  a  rare  condition,  or  if  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  there  is  foul  or  crude  matter  lodged  in  the  prima  viae,  a  laxa- 
tive dose  of  castor  oil,  guarded  with  an  opiate,  should  be  administered. 
As  soon  as  the  febrile  symptoms  and  headache  have  subsided,  quinine 
should  be  given  in  two-grain  doses,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  until  the 
patient  regains  his  usual  strength.    As  soon  as  it  will  be  prudent,  he 
should  be  allowed  a  generous  diet,  with  wine  and  water  or  porter.  He 
should  take  only  moderate  exercise,  and  avoid  exposure  to  the  morning 
or  evening  air,  or  to  the  influence  of  the  hot  sun.    This  method  of 
treatment,  the  outlines  of  which  are  here  essentially  given,  has  been 
very  successful  with  me,  and  I  have  treated  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
to  predicate  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  does  not  require  what  is  some- 
times styled  "  Herculean  treatment  "  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination. 

I  have  seen  and  prescribed  for  many  cases  of  intermitting  fever,  or 
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fever  and  ague,  the  complaint  having  been  contracted  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  as  well  as  some  from  the  Isthmus.  I  have 
observed  nothing  remarkable  or  peculiar  in  these  cases.  I  have  not 
found  those  enormous  and  excessive  doses  of  calomel  and  quinine  neces- 
sary or  required,  which  some  writers  and  practitioners  so  strenuously 
recommend.  I  have  never  given  more  than  two  or  three  grains  of  qui- 
nine at  a  dose,  and  have  employed  calomel  but  seldom,  and  then  very 
sparingly.  I  am  satisfied  that  two  grains  of  quinine  is  sufficient  for  a 
dose,  and  think  that  perhaps  even  smaller  quantities  would  answer  the 
desired  end,  with  other  judicious  measures  conjoined.  If  intermitting 
Sever  is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  those 
who  have  had  the  complaint  have  suffered  (in  the  aggregate)  as  much 
from  rnal-treatinent  and  over-dosing,  as  from  the  fever  itself. 

The  diseases  of  this  climate  are  attended  with  great  debility.  There 
is  generally  a  tendency  to  a  typhoid  condition.  There  is  also,  in 
a  majority  of  the  cases,  an  irritable  and  lax  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  often  attended  with  a  sub-acute  grade 
of  inflammation.  Hence  bloodletting,  calomel,  antimony,  emetics,  ca- 
thartics, &c,  cannot  be  borne,  and  the  best  informed  physicians  in  this 
country  use  them  but  sparingly.  Some  of  these  remedies  are  never  pre- 
scribed— u  pro  optimo  est  minime  mains"  so  that  we  are  only  to  make 
use  of  such  agents  as  promise  good  and  do  not  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient,  as  is  the  case  with  all  depleting  medicines.  One  great  object  is 
to  sustain  and  nurse  the  strength  of  the  sick  person. 

The  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  of  this  country  resemble  those  affections  as 
they  appear  in  hot  climates,  or,  at  least,  as  they  are  described  by  writers. 
1  have  found  it  always  important  to  have  the  patient  warmly  clothed,  to 
keep  up  constant  mild  diaphoresis,  and  to  have  him  abstain  from  drinks 
or  solids  of  any  kind  as  much  as  possible.  When  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  bile  and  torpor  of  the  liver,  some  mild  mercurial,  combined  with 
opium,  will  be  found  of  service.  But  it  generally  happens  that  the 
stools  are  copious,  black  or  dark-brown,  greenish,  &c,  evidently  show- 
ing that  there  is  a  superabundance  of  bile,  constituting  what  is  styled 
<l  bilious  diarrhoea."  1  believe  that  mercury  is  hurtful  in  this  variety 
of  the  complaint,  being  calculated  to  increase  the  morbid  action,  irritate 
and  loosen  the  bowels,  and  debilitate  the  patient.  Opium,  as  is  well 
known,  lessens  all  the  secretions,  except  that  of  the  skin.  Its  effect 
upon  the  liver  is  very  striking  ;  if  properly  administered  for  a  short  time, 
it  seems  to  dry  up  this  freshet  of  bile,  after  which  a  few  days  of  rest 
and  strict  regimen  will  restore  the  patient  to  health.  Chronic  diarrhoea 
is  managed  upon  the  same  principles,  but  is  a  more  obstinate  form  of 
the  complaint;. 

Those  who  arrive  from  sea,  as  well  as  those  who  have  remained  a 
great  length  of  time  in  the  mines,  frequently  come  here  with  scurvy  ; 
many  have  fallen  victims  to  this  complaint.  Dietetic  treatment  of  the 
right  kind  is  more  availing  than  any  other.  A  vegetable  diet,  is  all  im- 
portant; potatoes  and,  onions  are  more  serviceable,  in  scurvy,  than  drugs. 

Many  physicians  have  emigrated  to  tin's  country;  but  as  there  has 
been  a  great  amount  of  sickness,  there  has  been  something  for  them  to 
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do.  It  is  fortunate  for  all  that  there  has  been  a  full  complement  of  me- 
dical men  here — their  services  have  been  needed,  and  in  no  case  have 
they  been  withheld.  Medical  fees  are  high,  and  are  generally  paid  either 
by  the  patient,  his  friends,  or  by  the  Common  Council.  I  feel  great 
pleasure  in  saying  that  physicians  are  doing  as  well  here  as  they  are  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  profession,  like  all  others,  is  well 
represented.  "  Men  of  cultivated  minds  and  indomitable  energy  have 
directed  their  steps  hither,  till  almost  our  entire  population  is  composed 
of  individuals  excelling  in  the  various  avocations  they  have  been  bred  to." 
Medical  fees  can  now  be  collected  here  by  law,  or  the  debtor  can  be 
Imprisoned  or  whipped. 

We  had  a  powerful  rain  on  the  10th  and  11th  insts.  Since  then,  we 
have  had  fine  weather.  The  harsh,  cold,  gusty  winds  which  have  hith- 
erto prevailed,  have  been  superseded  by  the  mild,  warm  land  breeze; 
the  dust  and  dirt  is  now  moistened  and  trodden  down,  so  that  it  is  de- 
lightful riding  or  walking,  or  doing  any  kind  of  business.  It  is  pleasant 
to  have  an  excursion  in  a  sail  boat,  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  at  this 
season.  The  mercury  varies  from  58°  to  70°  in  twenty-four  hours.  On 
the  16th  and  1 7th  of  this  month,  it  was  from  62°  to  8-2°  in  the  shade, 
as  observed  by  myself  and  others.  Since  this  "  meteorological  innova- 
tion," as  a  rain  storm  at  this  season  is  termed,  the  sickness  has  abated, 
and  it  would  not  be  improper  to  say  that  San  Francisco  is  now  a  healthy 
place.  The  rainy  season  proper,  commences  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember. 

No  less  change  has  there  been  in  the  growth  and  advancement  of  this 
city.  Large  and  commodious  buildings  have  taken  the  place  of  shanties  ; 
fine  mansions  and  cottages  are  now  where  tents  and  cabins  were  four 
months  ago ;  hospitals,  churches  and  theatres  are  now  in  progress. 
Three  hundred  vessels  are  at  present  in  the  harbor ;  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  South  American  ports,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Asia,  and  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  commercial  interests  of  San  Francisco  are  not 
small,  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 

As  to  the  mines  and  the  interior  of  California,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
different  from  what  I  stated  in  my  former  letter.*  The  political  pros- 
pects of  the  country  are  brightening,  law  is  respected  and  executed,  life 
and  property  are  as  secure  here  as  any  where,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  people  will  adopt  the  Constitution  already  framed  by  their  delegates 
at  Monterey,  and  that  in  a  few  months  California  will  become  a  State, 
having  a  good  and  wholesome  government.  What  she  lacks  in  agri- 
cultural capabilities,  she  makes  up  in  mineral  wealth  ;  her  ungenial  cli- 
mate will  be  counterbalanced  by  "  the  power  of  gold,"  so  that  she  must 
inevitably  rise  to  a  high  and  noted  position,  and  have  dignity  and  station 
among  her  sister  States.  Very  truly,  J.  P.  Leonard. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  24,  1849. 


*  Vide  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  3,  Vol.  XLJ.,  page  52. 
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QUACKERY  IN  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  amused,  while  reading  a  short  article,  some  weeks 
since,  in  your  valuable  Journal,  entitled  "  Quackery  lit  the  nineteenth 
century."  If  we  could  be  favored  occasionally  with  an  opportunity  of 
looking  over  the  directions  given  to  their  patients,  by  some  of  the  quacks 
of  the  present  day,  we  should  find  many  things  as  ludicrous  as  the  case 
furnished  by  your  correspondent,  W.  M.  C.  Such  ignorance  and  blun- 
ders frequently  occur  within  the  limits  of  our  observation.  A  noted 
Thomsonian  recently  remarked  to  an  intelligent  physician,  that  he  had 
made  &  post-mortem  examination,  where,  to  his  surprise,  "  the  liver  had 
got  below  the  midriff"  ;  and  another  of  the  same  school  informed  a  friend 
that  Mrs.  A.  B.  was  very  sick,  and  he  thought  she  would  certainly  die, 
as  she  had  a  disease  of  the  prostate  gland. 

But  as  our  country  is  full  of  empirics  of  the  character  described  above, 
is  there  not  some  fault  on  the  part  of  those  who  confer  diplomas  in  our 
regular  schools,  and  who  are  authorized  by  law  to  introduce  young  men 
into  the  medical  profession  ?  Are  physicians  sufficiently  on  their  guard, 
when  they  admit  students  into  their  offices  to  prepare  them  to  become 
members  of  an  honorable  profession,  to  ascertain,  as  they  should  do, 
whether  their  preliminary  education  is  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  an  intelligent  and  discerning  community?  Are 
there  not  graduated,  from  some  of  the  medical  schools  in  our  country, 
young  men  who  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  whose  prescriptions  not  only 
furnish  evidence  of  their  ignorance,  but  also  endanger  the  lives  of  those 
for  whom  they  prescribe?  The  following  are  exact  copies  of  recipes 
written  by  an  individual  who  has  received  a  diploma  from  one  of  the 
medical  schools  in  the  country  (not  in  New  England).  R.  Tinct. 
Sanguinaria,  §  ss. ;  Tinct.  Laudinin,  5  ij.  M.  R.  Rehii,  gr.  vi. ;  Do- 
vers  Pulv.  gr.  iij. ;  Magnitia,  gr.  xii.  M.  Pulv.  No.  6.  R.  Adeps  pt. 
§j. ;  Venus  Turpentine,  3  iij. ;  Ox.  Rubrum  Precip.,  §  ss.  M.  R. 
Sarsafarilla,  §  j.  R.  Sub.  Carb.  Magnitia,  5  ss. ;  Cream  of  Tartis,  5  iij. ; 
Aq.  Fontu,  O.ss.  M. 

In  consideration  of  the  numerous  instances  like  those  above  named,  I 
would  inquire  whether  more  stringent  regulations  should  not  be  adopted 
by  those  who  receive  students  into  their  offices,  and  by  those  who  con- 
duct our  medical  schools,  to  prevent  the  admission  into  the  profession  of 
those  whose  talents  and  education  better  fit  them  for  other  imd  less  re- 
sponsible stations  in  life.  Evils  of  a  vast  magnitude  exist  in  and  about 
the  medical  profession,  and  these  evils  have  been  graphically  and  truth- 
fully exhibited  in  that  excellent  book,  entitled  "  Physician  and  Patient," 
by  Dr.  VV.  Hooker,  of  Norwich,  Conn.  And  I  would  add  that  this  is  a 
work  of  great  merit,  and  should  be  read  by  every  man  both  in  and  out 
of  the  profession.  It  is  written  in  the  usual  interesting  style  of  the  author, 
and  each  of  the  nineteen  chapters  contains  suggestions  which  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  examined  by  every  physician  in  the  country.  One  of  the 
chapters  contains  some  very  just  allusions  to  the  facility  with  which 
nostrum  makers  obtain  the  certificates  of  clergymen.    Is  this  surprising, 
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when  we  see  the  name  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  professors  em- 
ployed to  recommend  the  sale  and  use  of  a  nostrum  now  being  spread 
over  the  country  ? 

I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  I  designed  to  occupy  when 
1  commenced  these  desultory  remarks.  Such  as  they  are,  they  are  at 
your  service.  Veritas. 


ASTRINGENTS  IN  CHOLERA. 
| Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Some  time  since,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Journal,  on  the  use  of  astrin- 
gents, particularly  nut-galls,  in  cholera.  Having  a  case  of  cholera  the 
next  day  after  reading  the  article,  I  made  use  of  a  strong  infusion  of 
white  oak  hark,  in  tablespoonful  doses,  frequently  repeated,  until  the  vo- 
miting ceased.  The  first  dose  was  combined  with  ti.net.  of  laudanum 
and  spts.  camphor,  each  a  teaspoonful.  The  vomiting  stopped  in  the 
course  of  three  hours,  and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  in  six  hours 
after,  with  the  aid  of  injections  of  the  same  infusion.  The  patient  reco- 
vered, without  any  unpleasant  symptoms  remaining  (a  boy,  10  years  of 
age).  It  was  the  fourth  case  of  cholera  in  the  same  family — the  father 
and  three  children.  The  Hither  and  one  son  died,  in  twelve. hours  after 
the  attack.  In  the  treatment  of  the  fatal  cases,  calomel  and  opium  were 
used  perseveringly.  In  the  other  cases,  which  recovered,  no  calomel 
was  used  until  the  third  day.  The  astringent  course  was  pursued  suc- 
cessfully. It  seemed  to  prevent  the  collapse  stage.  I  would  recommend 
the  persevering  use  of  oak  bark  or  nut-galls-,  in  cases  of  cholera,  as  the 
most  efficient  course  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Sandusky  City,  this  season,  more 
than  four  hundred  persons  died  of  the  epidemic,  out  of  a  population  of 
five  thousand.  C.  Smith. 

Lyme,  Ohio,  Nov.  14,  1849. 


SMALLPOX  AT  CHESTER,  N.  H. 
ICommunicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  mid  Surgical  Journal.  | 

The  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  this  place,  which  I  mentioned  in  a  recent 
order  to  you  for  vaccine  virus,  appears  to  be  abating.  There  have  oc- 
curred 46  cases;  23  among  the  unvaccinated,  and  23  among  the  vacci- 
nated. The  latter  have  been  very  mild ;  some  of  them  merely  the 
symptoms  without  an  eruption,  others  more  strongly  characterized.  01 
the  unvaccinated,  many  have  been  very  severe  ;  some  of  them  the  be- 
nign, others  the  distinct,  but  a  majority  the  confluent  or  a  combination 
of  the  two  latter  forms.  Of  the  46  attacked,  2  only  have  died  ;  one  a 
child  13  clays  old,  the  other  a  lady  between  60  and  70  years  of  age. 
The  latter  was  attacked  with  the  disease,  which  soon  became  compli- 
cated with  erysipelas,  and  she  died  on  the  third  day  of  the  eruption. 
The  child  was  born  when  its  father  was  sick  of  the  disease  and  on  the 
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eighth  day  of  the  eruption.  It  manifested  symptoms  of  disturbance 
on  the  seventh  day  of  its  existence,  on  the  tenth  began  to  erupt,  and 
on  the  eighteenth,  under  the  force  of  a  heavy  eruption  well  filled,  it 
died.  The  mother  had  been  vaccinated  in  former  years,  the  father  had 
not.  The  mother,  though  a  constant  attendant  (if  we  except  one  week) 
upon  her  husband  and  child,  had  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  until  a 
fortnight  after  the  child's  death,  when  she  felt  a  slight  disturbance  and 
discovered  a  few  faint  and  abortive  eruptions  upon  the  chest  and  head, 
which  veiy  soon  disappeared,  without  interfering  with  her  domestic  duties. 
Chester,  TV.  IL,  Dec.  11,  1819.  J.  P.  W. 


MEDICAL   LECTURES  AT  THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
[Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Young  CieniLman  in  Philadelphia  to  a  Physician  in  Washington.] 

The  anatomical  rooms  are  now  open,  and  1  shall  begin  my  first  dissec- 
tion in  a  few  days.  The  winter  session  has  opened  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable prospects — upwards  ol'five  hundred  students  forming  the  medical 
class.  The  University  maintains  her  dignity  and  reputation  very  well. 
The  course  will  be  unusually  prolonged,  agreeably  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Some  of  the  other  schools 
have  not  adopted  the  plan,  on  the  ground  that  the  physical  endurance 
on  the  part  of  the  student  would  be  too  great,  and  that  it  would  be  to  the 
sacrifice  of  health  and  life  if  he  should  undertake  it.  But  the  professors 
of  the  old  University  took  it  in  a  more  philosophical  point  of  view,  and 
thought  there  were  very  few  students  who  were  so  feminine  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  enduring  the  toils  of  six  months'  study  ;  and  at  a  lecture 
which  Professor  Jackson  gave  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  emphati- 
cally put  the  question  to  the  whole  medical  class — "  Shall  it  be  said 
that  the  German  and  all  European  schools  hold  their  twelve  months' 
lectures,  and  our  University  rejects  the  six  months'  system?  Does  not 
the  brave  and  ambitious  American  student  possess  the  same  courage  and 
firmness  ?  "  A  committee  was  appointed  to  call  on  several  medical 
gentlemen  to  state  (in  pamphlet  form)  the  reasons  for  prolonging  the 
course.  The  pamphlet  will  appear  soon,  and  I  will  make  it  a  pleasure 
to  send  it  to  you. 

I  attend  six  lectures  a-day,  and  you  may  easily  imagine  that  there  is 
ample  matter  offered  me  for  reflection.  The  nights  are  mostly  conse- 
crated to  the  study  of  the  branches  which  have  been  taught  us  during 
the  day.  I  read  Horner's  Anatomy — Kirke's  and  Paget's  Physiology, 
a  splendid  book,  containing  all  the  modern  views,  and  the  most  important 
information  on  this  subject.  Also  Wood  and  Bache's  Dispensatory  and 
Materia  Medica — Towne's  Chemistry,  an  excellent  work,  which  con- 
tains all  the  late  chemical  experiments;  and  organic  chernistry,  which  is 
now  becoming  very  essential  to  the  student.  Jn  fact,  on  this  part  of 
chemistry  Prof.  Jackson  has  created  a  physiological  world  of  his  own, 
and  we  are  quizzed  entirely  upon  it.  We  also  study  Tucker's  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Midwifery  ;  Gibson's  Surgery,  and  Wood's  Practice 
of  Medicine,  2d  edition,  the  most  popular  work  now  in  use,  and  the  one 
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here  most  universally  prized.  This  last  work  I  read  very  carefully,  for 
the  author  is  the  chief  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and  what  is  read 
theoretically  in  his  work  is  practically  illustrated  at  the  Hospital  in  clini- 
cal instruction.  We  are  now  studying  amcidtation  and  percussion  on  the 
patients  at  the  Hospital  and  in  the  University,  and  we  have  ample  op- 
portunity for  this,  as  the  wards  are  completely  filled  with  patients  af- 
flicted with  cardiac  diseases,  especially  pericarditis  and  endocarditis. 
Pneumonia  is  also  very  common,  and  seems  to  depend  much  and  often 
on  inflammatory  rheumatism.  J.  D. 

FhiMdelphia,  Nov.,  1849. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.    DECEMBER    19,  1819 


Communicable  Diseases. — So  much  gratified  were  the  medical  students 
of  Yale  College,  with  the  introductory  discourse  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  term,  by  the  professor  of  surgery,  Dr.  Knight,  that  they 
craved  the  privilpge  of  publishing  it — which  is  not  only  nn  evidence  of 
their  politeness  towards  an  excellent  man  and  an  admirable  tencher.  but 
of  their  ambition  to  understand  the  nature  of  disease,  and  of  a  desire  to 
profit,  also,  by  the  experience  of  their  seniors.  Dr.  Knighi  expresses  his 
views  in  good  plain  English  ;  and  in  a  discourse  of  twenty  pages,  there 
is  not  a  single  infliction  of  that  severe  technicality  which  too  frequently 
shows  an  author  to  be  a  master  of  words  rather  than  ideas.  Contagion, 
infection,  and  other  terms  employed  by  writers,  are  wholly  avoided  ;  and 
Dr.  K.  proceeds  at  once,  in  a  business-like  manner,  to  give  his  views  of 
certain  diseases  which  are  communicated  from  one  per>on  to  another. 
Thus  scabies,  lepra,  syphilis,  smallpox,  are  propagated  from  one  to  another, 
beyond  question  ;  while  with  regard  to  others,  of  a  destructive  character, 
and  not  unfrequently  terrific  in  their  course,  the  medical  world,  from 
early  times,  have  been  divided  into  two  great  parties — the  coniagionists 
and  the  non-conlagionisls.  Dysentery,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  erysipelas, 
puerperal  and  malignant  typhoid  fever,  are  kept  in  existence  by  some  un- 
fathomed  law.  It  is  stoutly  maintained  by  some  medical  philosophers  that 
they  happen,  but  are  neither  infectious  nor  contagious.  Yet  they  may 
be  epidemical.    Dr.  Knight  lays  down  the  following  propositions  : — 

1st.  It  is  no  proof,  although  it  may  afford  a  presumption,  that  a  disease 
is  communicable,  because  many  in  the  same  family,  neighborhood  or  re- 
gion of  country,  are  affected  by  it  simultaneously,  or  in  rapid  succession  ; 
or  because  it  extends  either  slowly  or  rapidly  (rom  place  to  place. 

2d.  It  is  no  proof  that  a  disease  is  not  communicable,  because  of  its 
greater  prevalence  at  one  time  than  another  ;  its  rise,  increase,  and  de- 
cline in  a  community  ;  or  its  attacking  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  while 
others  escape  who  have  been  equally  exposed  to  it. 

3d.  It  is  no  proof  that  a  disease,  when  fully  formed,  is  not  communi- 
cable, because  that  in  many,  and  perhaps  in  the  greater  portion  of  cases, 
it  arises  from  some  of  the  common  external  causes  of  disease. 
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4th.  It  is  no  proof  that  a  disease  is  not  communicable  because  it  does 
not  obey  all  the  laws  of  some  other  communicable  disease. 

After  dwelling  upon  the  statistics  of  cholera  on  its  introduction  to  New 
York  in  Dec,  1S4S,  and  considering  its  havoc  in  India  as  far  back  as 
1S17,  the  lecture  is  brought  to  a  close  thus  : — 

1.  All  febrile  diseases,  of  a  typhoid  and  malignant  type,  depend  upon, 
as  their  predisposing  cause,  a  certain  endemic  or  epidemic  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere.    What  this  state  is,  is  entirely  unknown. 

2d.  This  epidemic  constitution,  aided  by  the  common  exciting  causes  of 
disease,  is  at  times  sufficient  to  produce  them. 

3d.  Whenever  this  epidemic  constitution  is  present,  they  will  be  com- 
municated from  the  sick  to  the  well,  and  this  communicability  is  a  common 
cause  of  their  propagation. 

We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  our  individual  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Knight 
for  this  unpretending  yet  valuable  contribution  to  the  medical  literature 
of  the  day. 


Quarterly  Homoeopathic  Journal — Homoeopathic  Practitioners. — The 
fourih  number  of  this  periodical,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Drs.  Birn- 
still  and  De  Gersdolf,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Otis  Clapp,  School  street, 
Boston,  abounds  in  papers  which  physicians  will  generally  read,  if  placed 
within  their  reach,  whether  they  believe  them  or  not.  There  are  some, 
however,  who  actually  fly  into  a  passion  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  word 
homoeopathy.  They  denounce  alike  those  who  practise  upon  that  sys- 
tem, and  those  who  presume  to  read  a  line  upon  the  subject.  Many 
have  been  the  wordy  cudgellings  we  have  received  from  such,  because  we 
dared  to  notice  a  single  movement  in  the  family  of  homoeopathists.  It 
so  happens  that  it  is  impossible  to  please  every  body  in  the  matter  of  con- 
ducting a  periodical.  If  there  are  some  who  feel  themselves  insulted  by 
a  reference  to  the  antagonistic  school,  the  infinitesimals,  there  are  scores 
on  the  subscription  list  who  would  be  indignant  were  it  supposed  that  no 
allusions  were  admissible  in  regard  to  the  progress,  increase  of  numbers, 
and  literature  of  this  school.  These  belong  to  the  modern  history  of 
medicine  ;  and  can  it  be  possible  that  any  one  is  so  short  sighted  as  to 
suppose  that  the  influence  of  homceopathists  is  to  be  curtailed  among  the 
people  by  simply  abstaining  from  mentioning  their  existence?  Are  edi- 
tors of  journals,  pledged  to  collect  and  transmit  that  kind  of  intelligence 
which  concerns  medical  men,  to  be  called  to  account  for  doing  just  what 
they  have  stipulated  to  do  ?  We  have  sad  examples  of  the  results  of  co- 
ercion and  intolerance,  among  theologians,  in  their  endeavors  to  main- 
tain a  standard  of  faiih.  Therefore  let  us  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case, 
and  not  abuse  or  vilify,  or  abandon  the  field  in  disgust  or  a  rage,  because 
all  mankind  do  not  choose  to  give  or  to  take  jalap  and  calomel  in  large 
doses. 

On  many  former  occasions,  we  have  unflinchingly  declared  a  disbelief 
in  the  propositions  of  Hahnemann.  We  have  no  confidence  whatever  in 
homoeopathy.  Doing  nothing  and  taking  homoeopathic  dilutions  are,  to 
us,  one  and  the  same  lhirig.  We  again  reiterate  the  opinion,  that  ho- 
moeopathy has  accomplished  nothing  in  limiting  the  extension  or  subduing 
the  violence  of  disease.  Yet  in  Europe  and  America  there  are  men  of 
fine  powers  and  cultivated  intellects,  having  pursued  the  regular  studies  and 
received  their  degrees,  who  sincerely  believe  that  it  has  triumphantly  done 
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both.  Shall  they  be  abandoned  as  acquaintances,  friends  and  neighbors,  on 
that  account  ?  No,  we  can  cherish  our  own  views  without  interfering  with 
their  social  relations;  read  their  manuals  without  being  disgraced;  disprove 
their  reasonings  and  explain  their  wonderful  cures  without  passion  or  pre- 
judice ;  and  take  their  sugar  pellicles,  too — wiih  impunity.  What  is  to  be 
gained,  then,  for  morality  or  for  science,  by  a  perpetual  show  of  hostility 
towards  gentlemen  whose  convictions  are  different  from  our  own,  in  re- 
lation to  the  theory  of  disease  and  the  methods  of  curing  them  ? 

Yet  we  do  not  forget  that  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the  regu- 
lar system  of  medical  practice,  which  has  on  its  side  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  ages,  and  comprises  in  its  ranks  the  great  body  of  learned 
and  scientific  practitioners  of  this  and  other  countries,  i.-.  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  this  Journal  ;  and  no  claim  upon  us  can  be  maintained  or  allowed, 
from  those  who  abjure  this  system,  for  anything  more  in  our  pages  than 
common  courtesy.  This  we  shall  strive  to  exhibit,  even  while  we  combat 
their  errors.  Nor  do  we  consider  that,  as  journalists,  we  either  coun- 
tenance or  aid  the  doctrines  of  homoeopaths,  or  give  any  just  cause  of 
offence  to  their  opponents,  by  such  notices  respecting  them,  from  time  to 
lime,  as  in  our  opinion  shall  be  of  general  interest. 


Nervous  Diseases  of  Women. — Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  New  York, 
have  sent  forth  a  translation,  from  the  German  of  Charles  Demmig,  on 
V  Chronic  Diseases  :  especially  the  nervous  diseases  of  women,"  which 
will  doubtless  be  read  extensively,  but  whether  to  profit  is  a  question. 
It  is  a  popular  explanation  of  the  true  causes,  according  to  the  author, 
of  scores  of  maladies  to  which  married  females  are  predisposed.  It  is  not 
a  medical  work,  and  yet  it  treats  of  maladies  especially  recognized  by 
physicians.  But  it  speaks  out  things,  in  relation  to  alleged  excesses  of 
intercourse  in  married  life,  to  which  the  author  attributes  most  of  the  ner- 
vous diseases  of  women,  in  a  wav  to  which  even  medical  readers  are 
unaccustomed.  Perhaps  in  Germany  such  plainness  is  acceptable.  Here, 
however,  the  public  taste  requires  this  kind  of  truth  to  be  muffled  up  in 
half  a  dozen  folds  of  technicalities.  There  is  an  air  of  vulgarity  ahout 
these  everybody's  books,  which  on  the  whole,  as  society  is  constituted 
here,  renders  them  infinitely  more  injurious  ihnn  useful.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  M.  Demmig  has  recorded  fans,  and  convincing  ones,  too  ; 
vet  who  will  be  the  wiser  for  them  ?  Those  for  whom  the  instruction  is 
designed,  will  not  trouble  themselves  particularly  about  the  abuses  he  de- 
signates ;  while  thousands,  who  are  not  in  a  situation  to  be  benefited  by  it, 
will  study  it  to  gratify  a  morbid  curiosity. 


Electricity  as  a  Cause  of  Cholera. — Through  the  politeness  of  Wrh. 
Parker,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  treatise,  from  the  Dublin  press,  of  genernl  in- 
terest to  medical  readers,  has  been  received.  The  title  runs  thus — u  Elec- 
tricity as  a  cause  of  cholera,  or  other  epidemics,  and  the  relation  of  gal- 
vanism to  the  action  of  remedies.  By  Sir  James  Murray,  M.D.,  Inspector 
of  Anatomy,  &c."  It  is  inconvenient  the  present  week'  to  do  more  ihnn 
make  our  acknowledgment  of  its  reception.  The  author  is  distinguished, 
and  it  would  be  rather  extraordinary  if  he  has  failed  to  be  instructive  in  this, 
when  he  has  been  eminently  so  in  previous  efforts. 
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Multiplication  of  Hospitals. — Notwithstanding  our  undisguised  ho>ti!ity 
to  ihe  creation  of  a  hospital  in  Boston;  to  be  supported  by  at  direct  lax  on 
the  citizens,  who  are  already  excessively  burdened  by  taxation,  wi.h  a 
growing  prospect  of  having  ii  annually  increased  by  the  unceasing  impor- 
tation of  foreign  paupers,  it  would  accord  with  our  sentiment*  entirely  to 
have  a  hospital,  of  any  kind  that  may  be  thought  needed,  to  be  establi>hed 
and  endowed  by  individuals.  There  is  much  wealth  in  Boston,  and  ihe 
more  of  it  that  goes  for  charitv.  the  belter.  A  rich  and  good  man  has  re- 
cently died,  and  among  other  b-qnesls  has  left  810,000  to  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary;  S10.000  to  the  Boston  Medical  Dispensary — rich  before: 
M'Lean  Asvlum  for  the  Insane,  820,000;  and  the  M  assachusetts  General 
Hospital,  820.000.  Then  there  is  a  reversion  of  S40,000  more  to  the 
M'Lean,  after  the  decease  of  a  surviving-  relative.  These  institutions,  at 
the  rale  money  falls  to  them,  will  soon  be  burdened  with  riches.  A  medi- 
cal gentleman  of  eminence  expressed  a  hope,  in  our  hearing,  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  mighl  never  have  another  farthing  bequeathed 
it.  Is  it  a  diseased  charity  to  give  to  the  university,  the  hospital  and  asy- 
lum ?  If  the  reserved  wealth  that  is  unquestionably  appropriated  to  these 
three  institutions,  bv  wills  now  lying  on  file,  could  be  concentrated  on  a 
new  object,  it  would  be  of  immeasurable  higher  service  to  this  community, 
than  to  pour  it  out  in  such  profusion  upon  two  or  three  establishments  that 
may  thus  become  too  colossal  for  utility.  A  new  hospital  at  East  Boston, 
where  there  will  be  a  population  of  seventy  thousand  persons  before  thirty 
years  have  passed,  would  he  a  praiseworthy  undertaking.  But  tor  the  city 
Government  to  take  upon  itself  the  establishment  of  an  extraordinary  alms- 
house hospital,  on  the  plan  of  a  receiving  hulk,  just  for  fitting  patients  for 
Deer  Island,  is  absolutely  preposterous. 


Therapeutic  Value  of  Cod-Liver  Oil. — A  committee  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety for  Observation  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences  have 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  profession  of  the  city,  and  we  trust  extensively 
also  in  other  directions,  inviting  some  account  of  their  experience  with 
cod-liver  oil.  This  is  an  important  subject,  especially  at  a  moment  when 
there  is  an  oil  mania  that  will  hereafter  make  a  distinct  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  medical  impulses.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  practitioners  will  facili- 
tate the  labors  of  the  committee.  Papers  are  to  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Hay- 
ward.  Those  sent  to  the  care  of  this  office,  from  other  cities  or  the  coun- 
try, will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commission. 


Medical  Department,  U.  S.  Army. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  held  in  this  city,  the  following  gentlemen  were  approved, 
and  as-ign  jd  rink  as  assistant  surgeons  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Isaac 
L.  Adkins.  Delaware  ;  Robert  O.  Abbott,  Perm.  ;  Thomas  M.  Getty,  Vir- 
ginia ;  Divi  J  L.  Magruder.  do.  ;  Wm.  J.  H.  White,  District  of  Columbia; 
Rodnev  Glism.  Maryland  ;  Elisha  P.  Langworthy,  New  York.  Assist- 
ant Surgeon.  James  Simons,  was  found  qualified  for  promotion  by  the  same 
board.  —  Medical  Examiner. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Sudden  cases  of  the  mysterious  disease  called 
milk-sickness,  have  recently  occurred  in  Kentucky. — Dr.  Mott,  of  New 
York,  has  excised  a  tumor  from  a  woman,  21  inches  in  length,  which 
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weighed  nine  pounds. — Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  clairvoyant  revelntor, 
whose  name  and  fame  have  been  ushered  into  notoriety  through  the  Instru- 
mentality of  Prof.  Bash,  has  a  work  nearly  ready,  entitled  The  Physician. 
It  wili  contain  the  uses  of  anatomy  and  physiology  !  How  wonderful  that 
ihey  never  have  yet  been  understood  !  He  will  probably  come  out  at  last 
king  of  quacks— especially  as  the  work  is  to  treat  particularly  of  health 
and  happiness. — A  new  oloo-y  js  coming  into  notice  ;  lectures  are  to  be 
given  in  Boston  on  Electro-Biology,  which  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  an 
old  thing  with  a  new  name,  viz.,  that  discarded  imposition,  animal  mag- 
netism.— The  wife  of  a  German,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  had 
three  sons  at  one  birth.  La>t  year  she  had  three — thus  making  six  sons 
at  two  births,  and  all  alive  and  thriving.  —  M.  d'Hericourt  has  returned  to 
Paris,  from  Abyssinia,  bringing  a  plant  that  ML  Arano,  the  great  man  of 
science,  says  will  positively  cure  hydrophobia. — Dr.  Daniel  Lee  has  become 
the  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  an  excellent  agric'tfltural  periodical,  pub- 
lished at  Rochester,  N.  Y. — On  life  first  of  November,  there  were  700  per- 
sons in  the  jails  of  Ireland,  committed  as  dangerous  lunatics. — At  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  a  medical  student  shot  at  a  man  with  a  revolver,  with  whom 
he  had  a  dispute.  He  was  immediately  arrest*  d,  but  liberated  on  bail,  and 
then  soon  disappeared.  —  Dr.  Mills,  of  Harrisbursr.  Perm.,  tried  and  con- 
victed of  seducing  three  sisters,  has  been  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary,  and  $200  fine  and  costs. — It  is  estimated  that 
one  drunken  man  in  every  ninety  is  annually  convicted  of  crime,  while 
the  average  number  of  temppranee  men  annually  convicted  of  crime  is  one 
in  4,164.  — Dr.  N.  D.  Benedict,  of  the  Block  ley  "Hospital,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  t he  lamented  Dr.  Brigham.  The  announce- 
ment of  Dr.  Dexter's  appointment,  some  weeks  since,  was  incorrect. — Dr. 
Dup"e  has  been  elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
of  Boston. — The  coroner's  inquest  on  the  remains  of  Dr.  Parkman's  body, 
after  an  examination  of  several  days,  resulted  in  t',e  verdict  of  murder  by 
the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  VV.  Webster.  This  verdict,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  any  one  against  him.  It  renders 
necessary  a  trial  for  the  alleged  offence,  which  will  doubtless  be  impartial, 
and  will  alone  be  decisive  as  to  the  great  criminality  with  which  he  now 
stands  charged. — The  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  says  of  Dr. 
Jarvis's  Mass.  Medical  Society  Address — "  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
in  the  form  of  a  tract,  circulated  extensively  among  persons  of  all  classes, 
it  being  adapted  to  the  general,  as  well  as  the  medical  reader." 


Markibd,— At  the  City  of  Conception,  Chili,  Henry  Arcz,  M.D.,  to  Miss  M.  M.  Briggs. — 
Charles  D.  Fairfield,  M.D.,  Amherst,  Ms.,  to  Miss  M.  Osborn. 


Dikp, — In  P>yron  Co.,  S.  C,  Dr.  C.  YV.  Rogers,  He  was  thrown  against  a  tree,  by  the  fright 
ofhis  horse,  badly  fracturing  his  skull. — In  New  York,  Edward  L.  Chichester,  M.D. — At  San  Fran- 
cisco, Selden  M."  Barton,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia.— In  Buckland,  Mass.,  Dr.  Moses  Smith,  74. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  finding  Saturday  noon,  December  13th,  77.— Males,  33 — 
females,  44.  Apoplexy,  2 — accidental,  1 — anemia,  1 — abscess,  1 — bronchitis,  I — disease  of  the 
bowels,  2 — inflammation,  of  the  bowels,  1 — congestion  of  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  13 — cancer 
of  stomach,  1 — childbed,  3 — croup,  2 — dropsv,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  2 — diarrhoea,  1 — dysente- 
ry, 4 — delirium  tremens,  1 — ervsipelas,  1 — typhoid  fever,  2 — typhus  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  4 — 
lung-  fever,  6 — disease  of  the  heart,  ] — marasmus  2 — infant'le  diseases,  8 — congestion  of  the  lungs,. 
1 — disease  of  the  kidneys,  1 — old  age,  3 — scrofula,  2 — smallpox,  3 — teething,  3 — pleurisy,  I. 

Under  5  years,  34— between  5  and  20  vear«,  5 — between  20  and  10  vears,  22 — between  40 
and  60  years,  6 — over  60  years,  10.    Americans,  27 ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  50. 
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Medical  Men  and  New  Medical  Books  in  Europe. — We  are  informed 
that  ,l  Copland's  Medical  Dictionary  "  is  in  a  fair  way  of  completion,  there 
being  but  two  more  numbers  lo  come  besides  the  "  Index,"  and  one  of  these 
is  now  in  press.  Dr.  Copland  has  promised  that  the  whole  shall  be  com- 
plied within  a  year  from  this.  He  is  in  gcod  health,  and  looks  as  if  he 
might  write  another  dictionary  as  large  as  the  present,  if  necessary. — Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  intends  soon  to  visit  the  U.  S. — Dr.  Forbes  is  preparing  a 
work  on  "  You ng  Physic,"  which  he  says  will  close  his  professional  ca- 
reer.—  Dr.  Pcreira  is  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his 
Materia  Medica,  with  an  increased  number  of  microscopic  and  other  illus- 
trations, beautifully  executed  on  copper.  The  Dr.  has  resigned  his  situa- 
tion at  the  University  School,  on  account  of  changing  his  course  to  Sum- 
mer.—  Dubois,  of  Paris,  has  just  issued  the  first  volume  of  his  long  pro- 
mise;! work  on  Midwifery.  The  second  will  soon  follow. — Prof.  Cruveil- 
hipr  has  also  just  issued  the  first  volume  of  a  work  on  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy, to  be  completed  in  several  volumes,  the  most  complete  and  elaborate 
work  on  the  subject  ever  published. —  Roux,  the  great  surgeon,  though  75 
years  of  acre,  is  stilPactive  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  hospital 
duties. — Kicord  and  Civiale  take  the  lead  in  their  respective  specialities, 
and  are  overwhelmed  with  business.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Louis,  in 
pulmonary  diseases. — In  Edinburgh,  Prof.  Simpson  takes  the  lead;  espe- 
cially in  diseases  of  females,  having  patients  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 
After  witnessing  his  practice  for  a  time,  one  can  speak  confidently  of  his 
uncommon  success  in  all  forms  of  uterine  disease.  —  Dr.  Churchill,  of  Dub- 
lin, whose  work  on  "  Diseases  of  Children  "  has  just  issued  from  the  press 
of  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  says  the  American  writers  on  this 
subject,  particularly  Drs.  Stewart  and  Condie,  are  far  in  advance  of  any 
British  writers  on  the  same  subject.  He  is  the  first  British  physician  who 
has  furnished  an  American  publisher  with  the  copy  of  an  original  work  to 
be  issued  here. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association. — The  second  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  this  Association,  making  a  volume  of  950  pages,  will 
shortly  be  published,  price  S3  per  copy,  sewed,  or  S3  50  done  up  in  mus- 
lin. Copies  of  Vol.  I.  may  be  obtained,  price  SI  50,  also  complete  sets  in 
two  vols,  for  S4.  Orders  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard, 
publishers,  Philadelphia. 

Societies  which  have  been  represented  in  the  Association,  will  be  fur- 
nished copies  for  their  members  on  the  following  terms: — 3  copies  of  Vol. 
II.  sewed  for  85  ;  3  copies  of  Vols.  I.  and  II.  for  $3.  The  amount  must 
be  remitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  in  par  funds. 

Delegates  who  were  present  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, an;l  have  paid  the  assessment  (S3),  are  entitled  to  one  copy,  and  ihose 
who  paid  five  dollars  are  entitled  to  three  copies  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Trans- 
actions. 

Permanent  members  are  entitled  to  one  copy  of  Vol.  II.  on  remitting 
two  dollars,  and  three  copies  for  five  dollars,  and  they  can  obtain  a  copy  of 
Vol.  I.  on  remitting  SI  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  in  par  money. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  sum  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  present  large  volume  of  Transactions  ;  and 
the  members  will  therefore  see  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  to  aid 
in  extending  the  sale  of  the  Transactions. — Philadelphia  Medical  News 
and  Library. 
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15RANSLJY  B.  COOPER'S  LECTURES  ON  AMPUTATION. 

[Continued  from  page  373. | 

# 

When  the  circular  mode  of  operating  is  selected,  the  following  plan 
of  procedure  is  to  be  adopted  : — The  limb  is  to  be  steadily  held  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  at  a  convenient  height  for  the  surgeon,  by  two 
assistants,  one  of  whom  is  to  grasp  the  limb  above  the  part  where  the 
amputation  is  take  place,  forcibly  drawing  the  integuments  upwards, 
while  the  other  assistant  is  to  hold  the  distal  extremity  of  the  limb. 
The  surgeorr  then  placing  himself  with  his  left  side  towards  the  patient, 
and  having  considered  the  precise  point  at  which  he  intends  to  saw 
through  the  bone,  commences  his  incisions  through  the  skin  two  or  three 
inches  below  that  point,  by  placing  the  heel  of  his  knife  on  the  centre 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  limb.  This  he  can  only  effect  by  stooping 
in  a  half-kneeling  position  ;  and  passing  his  right  arm  under  the  ex* 
tended  limb,  he  draws  the  knife,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure, 
towards  himself,  and  rising  at  the  same  time  to  the  erect  posture,  and 
allowing  the  handle  of  the  knife  to  turn  forwards  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  he  completes  his  circular  incision  by  bringing  the  heel 
of  the  knife  to  the  spot  where  he  first  commenced  the  incision,  and 
with  little  practice  he  will  be  able  to  complete  this  with  one  sweep  of 
his  knife.  This  incision  should  cut  through  the  skin,  cellular  membrane, 
and  fascia,  and  to  the  same  depth  through  its  whole  course.  These  tis- 
sues are  then  to  be  reflected  (as  the  cuff  of  a  coat  is  turned  back)  to  an 
extent  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  limb,  to  effect  which  some  few 
touches  with  the  point  of  the  knife  will  be  required  to  detach  the  fascia 
from  the  subjacent  muscles.  A  second  circular  incision  is  then  to  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  through  all  the  muscles  directly 
down  to  the  bone,  the  incision  commencing  close  to  the  everted  edge 
of  the  reflected  integument,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  more  forcible 
retraction  of  the  superficial  muscles,  the  deeper  ones,  which  are  attached 
to  the  bone,  will  require  another  circular  incision  or  incisions  completely 
to  denude  the  bone  up  to  the  point  where  the  surgeon  intends  to  saw  it 
through  ;  and  in  stout,  muscular  patients,  it  is  often  advisable  to  use  a 
linen  retractor  to  expose  the  bone  at  the  proper  point  for  its  division. 
The  saw  is  now  to*  be  used  by  placing  its  heel  upon  the  bone  close  to 
the  cut  edge  of  the  deep-seated  muscles,  and  by  a  gentle  backward  and 
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forward  motion  of  the  hand  it  will  fix  itself  in  the  bone  :  the  point  of 
the  saw  is  now  to  be  directed  downwards,  when  by  a  vigorous  and  rapid 
sawing  motion,  but  without  much  pressure,  the  bone  is  readily  sawn 
through  without  splintering,  unless  the  assistants  who  are  holding  the 
limb  perform  their  duty  awkwardly,  either  by  too  much  pressure  at  the 
distal  end  splintering  the  bone,  or  by  raising  it  "  locking  "  the  saw. 
The  difficulty  arising  from  the  latter  occurrence  the  surgeon  may  obviate 
by  not  attempting  by  his  own  violent  use  of  the  saw  to  release  it,  but  by 
desiring  the  assistant  to  depress  his  hands  slightly  the  saw  will  become 
immediately  free.  Should  there,  however,  be  any  irregularity  in  the  sawn 
surface  of  the  bone,  the  projecting  portions  should  be  removed  by  the 
bone-nippers."  The  next  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  securing 
the  arteries,  and  the  future  well-being  of  the  patient  depends  much  up- 
on the  manner  in  which  this  important  step  is  effected.  The  main  trun- 
cated artery  should  be  first  secured  ;  to  effect  which  it  should  be  seized 
with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  drawn  out  of  its  sheath,  so  as  to  expose  a 
sufficient  length  of  the  vessel  that  the  ligature  may  be  applied  some 
distance  above  its  open  mouth,  and  preclude  the  liability  of  the  force 
of  the  heart  displacing  it.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  the 
vessel,  in  consequence  of  its  great  retraction,  which  does  not  unfrequently 
occur,  the  tourniquet  may  be  slightly  loosened,  so  that  the  escape  of 
blood  may  point  out  the  precise  position  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  although 
it  may  still  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  slit  up  the  sheath  before  the 
artery  can  be  secured.  The  remaining  arteries  are  then  to  be  secured 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  when  all  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  safety, 
the  tourniquet  may  be  removed,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, as  its  compression  frequently  keeps  up  a  venous  bleeding;  and 
should  any  arteries  bleed  after  the  tourniquet  has  been  removed  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  notice,  a  ligature  must  be  placed  around  them. 

The  surface  of  the  stump  should  then  be  washed  with  cold  water ; 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  remove  the  small  portions  of  coagula  too 
assiduously,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  constitute  the  means 
of  preventing  haemorrhage  from  many  small  vessels  which  will  bleed 
again  directly  if  these  natural  plugs  be  removed,  and  lead  to  the  neces- 
sity for  ligatures,  which  would  otherwise  not  be  required.  The  edges  of 
the  stump  may  now  be  brought  together  and  maintained  in  adaptation  by 
one  broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  second  portion  being  put  around  the 
limb  pretty  firmly,  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  from  the 
extremity  of  the  bone.  The  stump  should  not  be  permanently  dressed 
for  four  or  five  hours  after  the  operation,  and  then  with  all  the  tender- 
ness possible — as  if,  indeed,  the  pain  inseparable  from  the  act  were  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  "  dresser "  instead  of  the  patient.  This  second 
dressing  of  the  stump  is  to  be  effected  by  removing  the  plaster  which 
had  been  put  on  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  separating  the 
edges  of  the  soft  coverings  to  the  bone,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  there  be  any  vessels  still  bleeding  ;  if  so,  they  must  be  secured  : 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  again  brought  together,  and  main- 
tained in  co-aptation  by  adhesive  plaster — an  assistant,  at  the  time  of  the 
plaster  being  applied,  pressing  the  soft  parts  forward  over  the  extremity 
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of  the  bone,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  pressure  being  pro- 
duced by  the  bone  upon  the  approximated  edges  of  the  integum 
A  bandage  being  then  pretty  firmly  bound  around  the  limb  from  the 
proximal  joint  to  the  stump,  while  at  the  same  time  the  assistant  is 
drawing  the  soft  parts  forwards,  will  usually  prevent  any  future  retracl  on 
of  the  muscies,  and  consequent  projection  of  the  bone,  the  effect  oi 
which  is  to  form  what  is  termed  a  ''conical  stump."  All  the  prei  in- 
tions  you  may  take  will  not  always  prevent  this  untoward  occurrence ; 
and  the  fault  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  from  not  bavin.;  l<  It 
sufficient  covering  to  the  bone  ;  but  it  more  frequently  results  from  ie 
natural  tendency  of  the  muscles  to  retract,  which  can  only  be  obviated 
by  judicious  dressing.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  stump  should  be 
again  dressed,  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  before  :  the  strips  of 
plaster  should  be  removed  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  and  not  all  at 
once  ;  but,  commencing  from  the  top  of  the  wound,  two  or  three  strips 
may  be  removed,  the  edges  of  the  wound  gently  sponged,  and  fresh 
pieces  of  plaster  applied  before  the  lower  strips  are  displaced,  as  in  this 
way  a  support  is  maintained  to  the  wound  during  the  whole  period  of  Un- 
dressing :  care  must  also  be  taken  that  in  removing  the  plaster  you  do 
not  interfere  with,  or  draw  upon,  the  ligatures,  as  any  interruption  to  the 
natural  process  of  sealing  the  arteries  might  induce  a  secondary  haemor- 
rhage. In  the  first  dressing,  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  should  always  be 
brought  out  of  the  wound  in  the  most  direct  line  from  the  vessel  to  which 
they  ate  attached  :  for  if  they  be  all  bundled  together  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  out  of  the  slump  at  one  angle  of  the  wound,  they  not 
only  act  as  a  greater  source  of  irritation,  but  they  traverse  so  much 
of  the  wound  as  to  materially  interfere  with  its  healing.  The  stump,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  heals  as  readily  as  other  incised  wounds, 
but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  may  interfere  and  retard  its 
perfect  union  :  some  of  these  may  arise  from  physical,  and  others  from 
constitutional  causes  ;  the  object  of  the  surgeon  must  therefore  be  to  re- 
move these  sources  of  interruption  by  the  application  of  appropriate 
remedies,  which  constitute,  indeed,  a  higher  order  of  surgical  knowledge 
than  the  dexterity  displayed  in  the  amputation  itself.  These  considera- 
tions apply,  however,  equally  to  the  healing  of  every  kind  of  stump, 
whatever  have  been  the  mode  of  operation  adopted.  1  shall  speak  of  the 
surgical  after-treatment  when  I  have  finished  the  description  of  the  flap 
operations. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  of  amputation  by  flaps  differs 
from  that  in  the  circular  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  covering  of  the  bone 
is  formed  by  one  or  more  flaps  obtained  from  the  surrounding  soft  parts  ; 
and  this  kind  of  operation  may  in  certain  cases  be  most  judiciously 
adopted  :  for  instance,  when,  either  from  accident  or  disease,  the  integu- 
ments and  muscles  have  been  so  implicated  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  leaving  sufficient  covering  to  the  bone  by  the  circular  mode, 
and  which  may  be  readily  effected  by  the  flap  operation.  Such  circum- 
stances as  preclude  the  possibility  of  amputating  by  the  circular  mode 
immediately  above  the  seat  of  injury  or  disease,  would  often  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  limb  higher  up,  and  even  of  sacrificing  a 
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joint,  were  not  the  flap  operation  had  recourse  to.  By  this  mode  the 
covering  of  the  bone  may  be  made  either  wholly  from  one  side  or  from 
the  anterior  or  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb.,  as  occasion  may  require.  It 
is  Dot  improbable  that,  from  the  employment  of  this  mode  under  such 
conditions,  some  surgeons  have  contemplated  the  idea  of  always  using  it 
in  preference  to  the  circular  operation  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  first 
recommended  by  a  Mr.  Lowdham.a  surgeon  of  Oxford,  in  about  the  year 
1679  :  I  believe,  however,  he  only  adopted  it  in  the  minor  operations, 
such  as  tinkers  and  toes. 

In  performing  the  flap  operation,  the  limb  to  be  amputated  must  be 
prepared  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described  for  the 
circular  incision  ;.  that  is  is  to  say,  the  artery  compressed,  and  the  assist- 
ants holding  the  limb  securely.  The  surgeon  stands,  also,  in  much  the 
same  position,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  patient,  and  maps  out  in  his 
mind  the  best  mode  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  formation  of  a  good 
stump  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  leave  an  ample  covering  to  the  bone  by 
making  either  one  or  two  flaps,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  best  admit. 
These  flaps,  or  the  single  flap,  may  be  made  either  by  transfixing  the 
soft  parts  by  a  double-edged  knife,  and  then  by  cutting  from  within  out- 
wards ;  or  he  may  produce  the  same  flap  by  cutting  from  without  to 
within,  by  making  two  incisions,  dividing  the  soft  parts  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  V.  When  these  flap  operations  are  performed  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  bone,  they  must  be  made  on  both  aspects  of  the  limb — but 
if  at  a  joint,  one  flap  alone  will  suffice  ;  for  the  disarticulation  of  the 
head  of  the  distal  bone  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  cut  his  way  out  behind 
the  joint  without  transfixing  the  soft  parts. 

In  amputating  a  limb  by  the  double-flap  operation,  the  flaps  may 
be  made  from  the  sides  of  the  limb,  or  from  its  anterior  and  posterior 
aspects,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  surgeon  ;  and  it  is  generally  di- 
rected that  the  larger  flap  should  include  the  principal  vessels  of  the 
limb  :  and  in  this  case  the  operator,  in  transfixing  the  soft  parts,  directs 
his  knife  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible,  so  that,  in  cutting  his  way  out, 
he  denudes  the  periosteum  completely  from  the  deep-seated  muscles  for 
what  he  considers  a  sufficient  distance  for  the  size  of  the  flap  required  ; 
and  then,  by  turning  the  edge  of  his  knife  slantingly,  cuts  his  way  out, 
requiring  little  else  than  the  division  of  a  few  fibres  still  attached  to  the 
bone,  and  the  use  of  the  saw,  to  complete  the  removal  of  the  limb.  In 
the  amputation  of  the  larger  limbs,  as  the  thigh,  leg,  or  even  the  upper 
arm.  I  have  of  late  modified  this  operation,  as  I  have  considered  that, 
in  adopting  the  plan  described,  the  flaps  are  rendered  unnecessarily 
bulky  and  heavy,  and  that  the  vessels  are  very  liable  to  be  wounded 
higher  up  than  where  the  bone  is  sawn  through,  often  leading  to  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  securing  them  ;  the  nerves  are  also  left  very  lone, 
and  are  rendered,  therefore,  more  liable  to  future  interference.  To  ob- 
viate this  acknowledged  inconvenience,  it  is  recommended  to  subsequently 
cut  off  these  strips  of  nerves.  The  necessity  for  such  a  step  1  am  of 
opinion  had  better  be  avoided  ;  for,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  additional  pain 
is  caused  :  or  even  should  chloroform  have  been  administered,  this  mode 
of  procedure  is  likely  to  increase  the  irritating  effects  of  the  operation 
upon  the  constitution.  . 
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In  performing  the  double-flap  operation,  I  have  been  lately  in  the 
habit  of  comparatively  superficially  transfixing  the  limb  with  the  long 
knife,  leaving  a  large  mass  of  muscle  still  covering  the  bone  ;  and  then, 
having  the  flaps  well  drawn  upwards,  have  completed  the  separation 
of  the  muscles  by  circular  incisions,  cutting  through  the  vessels  and 
nerves  in  the  second  use  of  my  knife,  by  which  mode  I  entirely  avoid 
the  inconveniences  alluded  to.  When  I  first  adopted  this  plan  I  had 
once  or  twice  rather  a  deficiency  of  skin,  especially  when  operating  on 
the  thigh  :  this  arose  from  the  great  weight  of  the  posterior  mass  of 
muscle  drawing  the  integuments  tightly  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
limb,  so  that  the  width  of  skin  left  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  stump.  My  friend,  Mr.  Skey,  to  whom  I  was  speaking  of  this 
operation,  told  me  at  once  of  an  effectual  method  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty  I  have  mentioned,  by  merely  having  the  under  surface  of  the 
thigh  supported,  or  rather  pressed  up  towards  the  femur,  by  an  assist- 
ant, before  the  knife  was  passed  through  ;  by  which  mode  the  lateral 
dimensions  of  the  whole  thigh  are  increased,  and  a  proportionately 
greater  quantity  of  skin  included  in  the  flaps.  This  mode  of  operating 
may  be  considered  as  including  both  the  flap  and  circular  operations. 

The  treatment  of  the  stump  immediately  after  the  amputation  is 
precisely  the  same  as  what  has  been  already  described,  but  1  think  is 
somewhat  more  troublesome  to  manage,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
liability  to  bleed,  from  the  danger,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  some 
of  the  vessels  having  been  punctured  by  the  knife  above  where  the 
ligatures  have  been  applied.  In  the  partial  dressing  of  the  stump  im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  if  some  very  small  vessels  continue  to 
bleed,  torsion  may  be  tried  to  check  the  haemorrhage,  and  to  avoid  the 
application  of  too  many  ligatures,  which  must  interfere  with  the  healing 
of  the  wound  ;  but  if  any  of  these  should  still  bleed  at  the  period  of  the 
permanent  dressintr,  torsion  must  no  longer  be  attempted,  but  a  ligature 
at  once  applied,  for  there  is  nothing  so  distressing  to  the  patient,  or 
which  causes  so  much  interruption  to  the  union  of  the  stump,  as  the 
necessity  for  removing  the  dressings  after  they  have  been  once  applied  ; 
and  many  a  case  I  am  certain  has  terminated  unsuccessfully  wholly  from 
this  circumstance.  The  application  of  ice  to  a  stump  will  frequently  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  the  oozing  of  blood,  which  in  some  cases  proves  so 
obstinate.  Such  cases  of  bleeding  as  arise  from  want  of  due  precau- 
tion in  securing  the  vessels  are  not  to  be  termed  "  secondary  haemor- 
rhages.'' The  scientific  acceptation  of  the  term  implies  bleeding  result- 
ing from  some  constitutional  cause  rendering  the  arteries  incapable  of  being 
obliterated  from  the  application  of  the  ligature,  so  that  when  it  separates 
from  the  vessel  haemorrhage  supervenes.  The  danger  of  such  a  result 
depends  upon  the  period  at  which  it  has  occurred  after  the  amputation  ; 
for  if  it  be  only  two  or  three  days  after,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  vessel  had  escaped  the  surgeon's  observation,  and  had  now  bled 
upon  the  accession  of  the  action  necessary  to  the  union  of  the  stump, 
in  which  case  the  wound  must  be  re-opened,  the  clot  of  blood  turned 
out,  and  the  vessel  secured  ;  but  if  secondary  haemorrhage  comes  on  the 
third  week  after  the  operation — at  the  period,  indeed,  when  the  ligature 
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separates  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  limb — there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  artery,  from  some  deficiency  of  vital  power,  is  incapa- 
ble of  becoming  obliterated  by  the  adhesive  process.  Jn  such  a  case 
I  should  try  gentle  compression  on  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  apply  a 
bladder  of  ice  to  the  stump,  and  administer  a  dose  of  opium  ;  and 
should  not  these  means  succeed  in  checking  the  bleeding,  I  should 
place  a  ligature  on  the  artery  at  the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  and  not 
attempt  to  find  the  bleeding  vessel  by  laying  open  the  stump,  in  which 
there  is  great  probability  of  failure,  and  a  certain  additional  source  of 
constitutional  disturbance  to  the  patient.  I  have  found  from  my  expe- 
rience that  secondary  haemorrhage  after  amputation  is  most  dangerous  at 
that  period  at  which  the  ligature  should  naturally  be  separated  from  the 
principal  artery,  and  that,  if  it  occurs  subsequently  to  that  period,  pres- 
sure on  the  vessel  above  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  bleed- 
ing without  the  necessity  for  the  application  of  a  ligature;  for  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  these  later  bleedings  do  not  occur  from  the  large 
vessels,  but  from  some  of  the  over-charged  collateral  branches.  Bleed- 
ing, however,  is  not  the  only  circumstance  which  may  occur  to  retard 
the  healing  of  the  stump  after  amputation  ;  various  constitutional  de- 
rangements may  also  interfere  with  this  process.  A  few  hours  after  the 
operation  irritative  fever  usually,  more  or  less,  supervenes,  marked  by  a 
white  tongue,  hot  dry  skin,  anxious  countenance,  restlessness,  and  thirst. 
This  attack  is  not  to  be  combated  by  severe  antiphlogistic  remedies,  but 
by  narcotics  and  sudorifics,  and  I  usually  order  the  following  remedies  : — 
R.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  jss.  ;  pulv.  Jacobi  veri,  gr.  iij.  ;  pulv.  opii,  gr.  ss. 
M.  Ft.  pil.  And  should  the  bowels  become  constipated,  the  following 
mixture: — R.  Magnes.  sulphat.,  5  vj.  ;  liq.  amnion,  acetat..  §j.  ;  liq. 
antiinonii  potass,  tart.,  3j.  ;  tr.  hyoscyami,  5  j.  ;  aquae  destillat.,  §  vij. 
M.  Capt.  cochl.  larga,  ij.  ;  quaqua  4ta  hora  donee  alvus  respondent. 
If  sickness  is  a  prominent  symptom,  effervescing  saline  draughts  should 
be  prescribed  ;  and  every  precaution  at  the  same  time  should  be  taken 
to  place  the  stump  in  the  easiest  position  to  the  patient,  and  ice  or 
poultices  may  be  applied  as  the  indications  may  dictate.  The  removal 
of  a  strip  of  plaster  from  a  stump  will  frequently  at  once  remove  all  the 
febrile  symptoms,  and  the  necessity  for  this  source  of  relief  will  be  in- 
dicated by  pain,  and  a  sensation  of  fulness  of  the  stump,  resulting  from 
effusion  either  of  blood  or  serum.  Jt  does  not,  however,  necessarily 
follow  that  a  patient  should  be  the  subject  of  such  a  febrile  attack, 
but  all  may  be  going  on  most  favorably  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  the 
stump  appear  to  be  nearly  healed  by  adhesion,  when,  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  on  the  next  dressing  a  discharge  may  be  found,  from  the 
appearance  of  which  the  surgeon  will  decide  upon  the  treatment  re- 
quired. Perhaps  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  constitutional  condition 
of  your  patient  than  the  nature  of  these  effusions,  which  may  be  either 
blood,  pus,  or  a  plastic  effusion.  Under  this  condition  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  the  surgeon  to  display  his  scientific  knowledge ;  and, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  late  improvements  in  the  science  of  medicine,  there 
is  none  more  important  than  the  study  of  the  "  anatomy  of  the  fluids," 
which  the  use  of  the  microscope  so  perfectly  discloses.    Whether  altera- 
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tives,  stimuli  or  tonics  are  to  be  administered,  may  almost  unerringly  be 
decided  on  by  the  appearance  of  the  effusions  from  a  wound,  although 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  not  many  other  symptoms  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  recognized. 

Even  at  a  later  period  than  this,  untoward  circumstances 'may  arise, 
and  lead  to  the  re-opening  of  a  stump  after  it  seems  to  have  perfectly 
healed.  Such  an  occurrence  often  results  from  a  portion  of  the  bone 
exfoliating,  an  event  which  is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to  any  fault 
of  the  surgeon  in  sawing  through  the  bone,  as  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  bone  itself  may  have  led  to  its  ultimate  death.  A  ligature  which 
may  have  included  a  portion  of  muscle  or  tendon  may  also  for  a  length 
of  time  retard  the  completion  of  a  cure  after  amputation  ;  and  these 
protracted  sources  of  irritation  sometimes  lead  to  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  truncated  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  become  bulbous,  mor- 
bidly sensitive,  and  often  productive  of  such  severe  neuralgic  suffering, 
and  consequent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  amputated  limb,  as 
to  lead  to  the  necessity  of  a  second  amputation.  Nothing  in  the  form 
of  medicine  seems  to  avail  in  these  cases;  nor,  indeed,  does  second  am- 
putation always  succeed,  as  where  there  is  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
this  kind  of  neuralgia  the  disease  returns  after  secondary  amputation 
has  been  performed.  I  have  already  related  a  case  of  this  kind  in 
which  three  amputations  were  unsuccessfully  performed,  but  where  the 
fourth,  at  the  shoulder-joint,  proved  effectual. 

Erysipelas  is  also  a  frequent  cause  not  only  of  retarding  the  healing 
stump,  but  too  often  leading  to  the  death  of  the  patient  after  amputation  ; 
so  that  no  surgeon  should  perform  the  operation  while  there  is  any  epidemic 
tendency  to  erysipelas,  either  in  public  or  private  practice,  unless  the 
urgency  of  the  case  demands  the  immediate  operation,  and  the  risk  of 
waiting  would  be  greater  than  that  from  erysipelas.  As  soon  as  the 
irritative  fever  resulting  from  amputation  has  passed  away,  I  am  quite 
sure  generous  diet  is  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  treatment  to  secure  the 
rapid  union  of  a  stump,  at  the  same  time  interrupting  as  little  as  pos- 
sible nature's  progress  and  process  of  reparation  by  over  interference  with 
the  wound. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR.  HARRISON. 

John  Pollard  Harrison,  who  recently  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  June  5th,  1796,  and  was,  therefore,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  His  medical  studies 
commenced  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  but  the  principal  part  of  his  pu- 
pilage was  spent  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
graduated  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  spring  of  1819; 
and  immediately  on  his  return  to  Louisville  commenced  practice.  Dr. 
Harrison  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville, in  a  successful  and  highly  creditable  manner,  until  1835,  a  period 
of  sixteen  years,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.    During  his  resi- 
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dence  in  Louisville,  Dr.  Harrison  for  several  years  held  the  office  of 
Physician  to  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital,  in  which  he  occasionally 
delivered  clinical  lectures.  Shortly  after  his  removal  he  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Cincin- 
nati College,  and  immediately  removed  to  Cincinnati.  He  remained  in 
the  Cincinnati  College  until  its  suspension,  in  1839,  when  he  retired  to 
the  private  duties  of  the  profession.  In  1S41  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  ;  and  in 
1847  he  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the 
same  school.  In  1849,  after  having  delivered  two  courses  on  Theory 
and  Practice,  he  was  restored,  at  his  own  suggestion,  to  the  Chair  of 
Materia  Medica.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
professor  for  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

The  deceased  held  several  important  and  honorable  positions  in  dif- 
ferent medical  associations  ;  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Medical 
Convention  of  Ohio,  which  met  at  Lancaster,  in  1843  ;  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  assembled  in  Baltimore, 
May,  1848,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature  ;  and  he 
was  elected  Vice  President  of  that  body,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Boston. 

Professor  Harrison  was  a  ready  and  copious  writer,  which  is  abun- 
dantly attested  by  his  numerous  contributions  to  medical  journals.  Dur- 
ing his  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  College,  he  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  ;  and  since  that  period  he  has 
contributed  many  articles  to  periodicals,  chiefly,  however,  to  the  Western 
Lancet.  The  first  original  communication  published  in  the  Lancet  was 
from  his  prolific  pen,  and  his  contributions  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 
in  every  volume  of  that  periodical.  In  1847,  Prof.  H.  became  asso- 
ciated in  the  editorial  management  of  the  Lancet,  which  connection  was 
continued  until  the  period  of  his  decease. 

In  addition  to  journal  articles,  Prof.  Harrison  was  the  author  of  nu- 
merous public  lectures,  mostly  introductories  to  his  courses  of  medical 
instruction.  His  public  lectures  were  always  spirited  and  eloquent,  his 
subjects  well  chosen  and  amply  discussed — qualities  which  seldom  foiled 
to  please  an  audience,  and  which  was  evinced  by  the  almost  uniform 
publication  of  his  discourses.  We  presume  that  his  published  lectures 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  professor  in  the  United  States, 
for  an  equal  number  of  years. 

The  more  permanent  works  written  by  Prof.  Harrison,  consist  of  a 
small  volume  entitled  "  Essays  and  Lectures  on  Medical  Subjects," 
published  in  1835  ;  and  his  larger  work  on  Materia  Medica,  consisting 
of  two  volumes,  published  in  1845.  These  works  evince  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treat,  which  would  do 
honor  to  any  author.  One  of  the  best  articles,  according  to  our  judg- 
ment, ever  written  by  Professor  Harrison,  is  an  essay  entitled,  "  Medical 
Experience,"  published  in  the  volume  of  essays  above  alluded  to. 

In  all  of  the  positions  in  which  Professor  Harrison  was  placed,  whe- 
ther as  a  writer  or  lecturer,  he  manifested  an  enthusiasm,  energy  arid  ca- 
pacity, surpassed  by  few  in  our  profession.  His  mind  was  well  stored 
with  general  information  ;  and  in  the  profession  of  medicine  his  reading 
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was  most  extensive  and  profound.  Endowed  with  quick  perceptive  fa- 
culties, a  strong  memory  and  untiring  industry,  he  could  not  fail  to  ac- 
quire a  vast  fund  of  knowledge.  We  have  never  met  with  a  physician 
who  retained  a  more  vivid  recollection  of  the  sentiments  and  language 
of  authors,  and  whose  ability  was  greater  to  quote,  at  any  moment,  and 
to  almost  any  extent,  the  views  of  nearly  every  prominent  writer  in  our 
profession. 

Professor  Harrison  was,  in  every  sense,  a  'physician.  He  was  not  a 
mere  trader  in  medicine  ;  but,  imbued  with  a  lofty  and  expanded  view 
of  the  profession,  he  rose  altogether  above  every  mercenary  considera- 
tion, and  was  actuated  alone  by  the  purest  motives  and  the  most  exalted 
sentiments.  He  never  sacrificed  principal  to  expediency,  nor  duty  to 
interest ;  but  with  an  exalted  purity  and  iron  strength  of  purpose,  his 
course  was  always  guided  by  the  dictates  of  truth,  honor  and  justice.  Dis- 
simulation was  to  him  unknown  :  fraud  and  deception  he  knew  not  how 
to  practise  ;  he  never  betrayed  a  friend,  nor  sought  to  injure  a  rival. 
In  his  immediate  profession  he  was  truthful  to  a  most  rigid  and  inflexi- 
ble degree  ;  no  love  of  gain  or  hope  of  applause  could  ever  tempt  him 
to  violate  those  great  laws  of  honor  and  fidelity  which  should  ever  per- 
vade the  conduct  of  the  true  and  faithful  physician. 

As  a  high-toned  and  honorable  gentleman,  a  consistent  and  exemplary 
christian,  Professor  Harrison  was  equally  distinguished.  His  sphere  in  so- 
cial lite,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber, was  wide  and  influential.  For  thirty  years  he  had  been  a  professed 
christian  ;  and  in  his  dying  moments,  when  the  dark  shadows  of  eternal 
night  were  fast  gathering  around  his  pillow,  his  christian  hope  shone 
brightly,  and  his  aspiration  ascended  to  the  skies. —  Western  Lancet. 


AN  OBSCURE  CASE  OF  STRANGULATED  BOWEL. 

BY  L.  G.  RAY,  M.D.,  PARIS,  KY. 

Mr.  J.  Wright,  farmer,  of  this  county,  aged  63  years,  ate  a  hearty 
dinner  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  October,  after  which  he  rode  eight  or 
ten  miles.  Upon  slopping  he  felt  great  drowsiness,  with  pain  and  soreness 
of  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  vomited  two  or  three  times,  throwing  up 
the  undigested  contents  of  stomach,  upon  which  the  soreness  and  pain 
spread  over  the  whole  abdomen,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  intense 
thirst.  On  the  next  day  he  rode  borne  (the  same  distance)  and  had  an 
evacuation  from  bowels  without  any  relief.  On  Friday,  11th,  he  took 
an  emetic  of  tartar,  which  vomited  him  freely,  without  any  subsidence 
of  his  sufferings,  or  any  further  discharge  from  bowels.  On  Saturday, 
12th,  we  were  called  to  see  him,  and  found  him  as  follows: — pulse  70, 
natural,  soft  and  compressible  ;  tongue  furred  and  dry  ;  thirst  intense  ; 
troublesome  eructations  ;  hiccough  ;  constipated  bowels  ;  considerable 
pain  and  tenderness,  with  moderate  fulness  of  abdomen  ;  urinary  secre- 
tion free.  In  the  progress  of  our  examination,  the  patient  called  our 
attention  to  a  small,  hard  tumor  in  the  right  groin,  which  he  said  had 
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been  there  for  five  or  six  months,  causing  him  to  limp  a  little  after  sitting 
some  time  ;  that  it  was  sometimes  slightly  sore,  but  not  more  so  now 
than  it  had  frequently  been  before,  and  that  he  considered  it  nothing 
more  than  a  "  kernel."  We  examined  it  with  care,  and  gave  as  our 
opinion  that  it  was  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland.  Impressed  with  a  belief 
that  this  was  a  case  of  colic,  we  prescribed  a  cathartic  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  hot  fomentations  to  abdomen,  and  an  enema  every  two  hours  till 
he  was  freely  purged.  At  12  o'clock,  at  night,  we  were  again  called  to 
see  him.  Found  him  more  complaining  than  at  our  morning  visit  ;  no 
evacuation  from  bowels  ;  more  fulness  of  abdomen  ;  had  vomited  some 
bile  and  other  fluids.  We  now  used  a  rectum  tube,  passing  it  eight  or 
ten  inches  up  the  bowel,  and  with  Mohr's  injecting  apparatus  filled  the 
colon  with  tepid  water.  This  we  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Nothing 
returned  except  a  few  hard  scybalae  with  the  water,  after  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  feeling  easier,  and  we  left  him  for  the  night. 

13th. — Symptoms  same.    Vomits  bile  occasionally. 

14th. —  Vomited  stercoraceous  matter  several  times.  Slight  increase 
in  inguinal  tumor,  supposed  to  proceed  from  frequent  handling  in  our 
examination.  In  other  respects  his  condition  is  the  same.  Pres. — Half 
an  hour  in  tepid  bath  ;  at  night  sulph.  morphia,  gr. 

15th. — Vomited  twice  last  night,  feculent  matter;  slept  but  little. 
Other  symptoms  same,  except  that  he  has  some  fever  to-day.  Repeat 
morphia,  gr.  J.  Seeing  the  obstinacy,  as  well  as  obscurity,  of  the  case, 
and  fearing  an  unusual  case  of  hernia,  requested  that  Prof.  Dudley  or 
Bush  should  be  sent  for.  Dr.  E.  L.  Dudley  met  us  this  evening  at  7, 
and  after  a  careful  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  patient,  concluded  that  it  was  not 
hernia — that  it  lacked  all  the  outward  manifestations  of  this  disease  ;  in 
which  opinion  we  fully  concurred  with  him. 

16th. — Same.  Pres. — Saline  cath.  with  minute  portions  of  tartar 
emetic  combined,  in  small  and  frequently-repeated  doses  ;  an  enema, 
morning  and  eveninir,  of  tepid  water. 

17th. — Same.    Medicine  regularly  continued  ;  no  evacuation. 

18th. — Same.  Redness  in  inguinal  tumor,  more  tender  ;  poultice  ; 
vomited,  first  time  since  night  of  14th. 

19th. — Slight  fluctuation  of  fluid  and  air  bubbles.  Other  symptoms 
same  as  on  the  15th. 

20th. — Fluctuation  more  perfect — opened  the  tumor  by  carefully 
dividing  the  integuments  :  upon  which  a  very  fetid  gas  escaped,  followed 
by  pus  and  feculent  matter,  about  four  ounces.  Vomited  feculent  mat- 
ter to-day. 

21st. — Pulse  more  frequent  and  feeble  ;  erysipelatous  inflammation 
around  tumor,  and  extending  down  thigh,  from  infiltration  of  feculent 
and  purulent  matter  into  cellular  tissue. 

.Notwithstanding  the  use  of  nutritious  diet  and  cordial  drinks,  he  gra- 
dually sank,  and  died  on  the  24th.  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Post-mortem,  Examination,  13  hours  after  Death. — Abdomen  mode- 
rately distended  ;  upon  opening  it,  found  omentum  and  small  bowels 
highly  injected  with  blood,  the  latter  full  of  feculent  matter.  Searching 
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for  the  cause  of  obstruction,  we  found  a  small  knuckle  of  bowel,  about 
four  or  five  inches  below  ileo-coecal  valve,  bound  tightly  down  by  adhe- 
sive inflammation  to  the  space  answering  to  internal  aspect  of  femoral 
ring — the  adhesion  embracing  about  two  inches  in  length  of  the  ileum, 
and  not  quite  all  of  its  calibre  (enough  remaining  open  to  pass  a  com- 
mon-sized catheter).  Within  this  space  there  were  two  openings  into 
the  bowel,  one  inch  apart,  between  which  the  bowel  was  much  thick- 
ened, inflamed,  and  adhering  tightly  to  peritoneum  behind  and  above 
Poupart's  ligament.  Through  these  openings  the  faeces  were  discharged. 
The  strangulated  portion  of  bowel  did  not  pass  into  the  femoral  ring — 
caecum  and  ascending  portion  of  colon  distended  with  gas — transverse 
and  descending  portions  contracted  to  the  size  of  finger,  and  free  from 
inflammation  ;  gall-bladder  much  distended  with  dark-green  bile  ;  sto- 
mach full  of  fluids.  There  was  a  small  opening,  by  ulcerative  inflam- 
mation in  ileum,  some  distance  above  seat  of  disease. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  scalpel  alone  revealed  the  true  nature  of  this 
obscure  and  perplexing  case.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  and  interesting 
case  to  the  surgeon  and  physician — singular,  because  it  proves  conclu- 
sively that  strangulation  of  the  bowel  may  take  place  from  adhesive 
inflammation,  manifesting  all  the  internal  symptoms  of  hernia  without  its 
external  signs.  It  is  interesting  to  the  surgeon,  *because  it  raises  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  relief  by  an  operation. — Transylvania 
Medical  Journal. 


DANGER  OF  USING  GUTTA  PERCHA  CATHETERS. 

BY  CAESAR  HAWKINS,  ESQ.,  SURG.  TO  ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Very  soon  after  they  were  introduced,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  use 
of  catheters  and  bougies  made  of  gutta  percha,  on  account  of  the  great 
irritation  they  generally  excited  in  the  urethra — an  irritation  which  is 
also  found  in  many  cases  to  prevent  the  employment  of  splints  made 
of  this  substance  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  diseased  joints,  for 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  well  adapted.  The  case  of  a  man  who 
this  day  leaves  the  hospital,  induces  me  to  point  out  the  actual  danger  to 
life  which  may  be  occasioned  by  catheters  of  gutta  percha,  and  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  constructed  ;  not  of  acci- 
dents or  carelessness,  which  will  occasionally  lead  to  the  breaking  of  the 
ordinary  gum  catheter  also. 

The  catheter  is  made,  it  would  appear,  of  a  slip  of  gutta  percha 
nearly  an  inch  wide,  and  of  the  necessary  length  for  making  the  catheter, 
which  is  twisted  round  a  stilette,  so  as  to  make  the  edges  of  the  slip 
join  together,  in  which  position  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  makes  them 
cohere  to  constitute  a  tube,  when  the  stilette  is  withdrawn.  Of  course, 
if  this  slip  is  screwed  up  in  one  direction,  the  edges  are  pressed  together; 
but  when  twisted  in  the  contrary  direction,  unless  made  to  cohere  very 
firmly,  the  catheter  is  readily  untwisted  into  the  original  long  narrow  slip 
of  the  material  employed,  and  probably  the  warmth  of  the  body  facili- 
tates this  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  slip.    A  second  catheter,  which 
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my  patient  used  on  only  one  occasion,  was  thus  opened  at  one  point  of 
junction,  and  was  easily  unrolled  for  its  whole  lengtii ;  others  are  not 
so  easily  broken  up,  but  all  must  be  dangerous. 

James  Turner,  aet.  58,  was  admitted  into  hospital,  July  ]8ih,  1849. 
He  had  been  under  my  care  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  has  been 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  passing  a  catheter  since  that  time  in  order  to 
prevent  the  mischief  of  partial  retention  of  urine  from  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland.  In  using  the  instrument  to-day  (a  gutta  percha  ca- 
theter given  him  by  a  friend),  it  broke  in  the  urethra,  and  a  fragment 
about  four  inches  long  remained  behind,  which,  however,  he  says,  pro- 
duces no  inconvenience  except  a  pricking  sensation  in  the  urethra  in 
walking.  On  examination  it  was  evident  that  the  stream  of  water  was 
as  free  as  usual,  and  on  external  examination  no  foreign  body  could  be 
felt  in  the  urethra  ;  so  that,  if  his  account  was  correct,  it  must  have 
broken  off  in  the  bladder,  and  by  means  of  a  catheter  on  a  subsequent 
day  it  was  distinctly  felt  lying  towards  the  left  side  of  this  organ. 

As  the  disease  of  the  prostate  occasioned  much  ropy  mucus  streaked 
with  blood,  it  was  determined  to  keep  him  quiet  for  a  short  time,  with  the 
view  of  lessening  this  irritation,  if  possible,  before  endeavoring  to  ex- 
tract the  fragment,  as  the  only  sensation  he  complained  of  was  a  burning 
pain  in  the  urethra  immediately  behind  the  scrotum.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, by  my  friend,  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  in  whose  charge  I  left  the  pa- 
tient during  my  absence  from  town,  that  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
body  excited  more  irritation  of  the  bladder  than  before,  and  the  following 
is  his  account  of  its  removal : — 

Aug.  16th. — After  the  patient  had  been  fairly  got  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  which,  however,  was  not  till  after  some  time,  Mr.  Hewett 
passed  a  small  lithotrite  into  the  bladder ;  this  was  not  done  without 
some  difficulty,  on  account  of  an  obstruction  in  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  ;  this,  however,  after  a  little  pressure  kept  up  for  some  time, 
gave  way,  and  the  foreign  body  was  at  once  detected  with  the  instru- 
ment, still  in  the  same  position  on  the  left  side.  It  was  at  once  seized, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  bring  it  through  the  urethra,  but  it  broke  appa- 
rently about  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  ;  and  on  removing 
the  lithotrite  about  half  an  inch  of  the  catheter  was  found  between  its 
teeth  ;  this  was  coated  with  calcareous  matter.  A  long  pair  of  straight 
urethra  forceps  was  then  passed  down  the  urethra,  and  at  its  membranous 
portion  the  foreign  body  was,  after  a  short  time,  again  seized.  In  at- 
tempting to  bring  it  out,  it  again  broke  off,  but  another  half  inch  of 
the  foreign  body  was  brought  away.  The  urethra  forceps  were  again 
introduced,  and  the  remaining  portion  removed  without  further  trouble. 
On  putting  the  three  bits  together,  they  evidently  made  up  the  whole 
of  the  catheter  which  had  been  broken  off.  A  catheter  was,  however, 
passed  into  the  bladder,  but  nothing  further  was  detected. 

He  suffered  some  pain  after  the  operation,  but  the  frequency  in  mak- 
ing water  lessened  in  a  day  or  two,  and  he  was  again  able  to  retain  the 
water,  which  had  begun  to  pass  involuntarily  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  foreign  body.  The  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder  oc- 
casioned by  the  condition  of  the  prostate,  obliged  me,  however,  to  keep 
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him  in  the  hospital  till  the  present  time,  his  health  being  now  much  re- 
stored, but  the  necessity  for  almost  daily  use  of  the  catheter  remaining  to 
prevent  a  few  ounces  of  water  being  always  retained. — Lon.  Med.  Gaz. 


PUBLIC  HYGIENE. 

Extracts  from  a  Memorial  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Boston,  May,  1849,  by 

E.  R.  Smilie,  M.D. 

In  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  health  and  good  government,  the 
certain  basis  afforded  by  the  former  for  promoting  the  moral  standard 
of  society,  and  the  slight  effort  required  to  stay  many  of  the  fruitful 
sources  of  disease,  I  would  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  health  office,  which  should  have  the 
supervision  and  control  of  all  the  sources  of  nutriment,  to  guard  against 
taint,  and  such  deleterious  influences  as  are  capable  of  being  corrected. 
The  leading  duty  of  the  officer  or  inspector  having  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1st.  He  should  superintend  the  tenements  occupied  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  if  they  lack  the  proper  means  of  ventilation  and  are  crowd- 
ed beyond  their  healthful  capacity,  the  landlord  should  be  required  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs  and  diminish  the  number  of  tenants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  necessary  requirements  of  health.  He  should  also  be 
authorized  to  learn  the  resources  of  tenants,  and  advise  and  render  such 
assistance  as  will  enable  them  to  adapt  their  means  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  by  enforcing  attention  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  removal  of 
filthy  accumulations. 

2d.  As  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  extremely  liable  to  putrefaction 
and  decomposition,  rendering  them  dangerous  and  unfit  for  nutriment, 
every  possible  precaution  should  be  adopted  to  guard  against  the  cupidity 
of  venders  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  life  and  health  of  their  fellows, 
through  a  morbid  desire  of  gain. 

3d.  The  duty  of  the  inspector  should  extend  to  all  the  resources  of 
life.  A  knowledge  of  these  can  be  readily  obtained  through  the  co-ope- 
ration of  town  and  village  authorities,  and  as  the  benefits  certain  to  arise 
would  be  mutual,  equal  energy  should  be  displayed  for  the  support  of 
the  system.  In  grazing  districts,  the  authorities  should  give  to  the  drover 
certificates  of  the  health  of  animals  designed  for  market,  and  should  also 
give  their  supervision  to  all  the  productions  manufactured  or  otherwise 
intended  for  the  food  of  man.  Thus  by  a  concerted  plan,  there  would 
be  afforded  a  sure  protection  against  diseased  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, which  would  extend  to  all  their  methods  of  preparation  and 
combination.  The  satisfaction  which  would  be  derived  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  source  and  method  of  preparation  in  the  combination  of  various 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  used  as  food,  would  convey  a  relish  to 
our  eating,  more  than  equivalent  to  the  additional  expense  incurred,  aside 
from  the  actual  advantage  imparted  to  health. 

4th.  The  chief  inspector  should  be  qualified  to  analyze  alcoholic  li- 
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quors,  to  judge  of  their  purity,  and  authority  be  given  him  to  order  the 
destruction  of  all  that  prove  to  be  adulterated.  If  other  poisons,  except 
those  derived  from  customary  distillation,  be  contained,  an  adequate  pe- 
nalty should  be  imposed  and  strictly  enforced.  And  that  exact  knowledge 
may  be  obtained,  the  privilege  should  be  allowed  the  inspector  to  examine 
all  liquors,  whether  stored  or  on  sale,  that  his  seal  may  be  attached  as  a 
guarantee  of  purity. 

5th.  He  should  be  required  to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  character 
of  places  of  public  resort,  whether  for  amusement  or  licentiousness,  and 
impose  such  regulations  as  are  compatible  with  health,  or  else  cause  their 
abatement. 

6th.  His  duty  should  extend  to  the  general  supervision  of  every  influ- 
ence likely  to  prove  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  city. 

7th.  Contagious  or  infectious  emanations  should  be  strictly  guarded 
against,  whether  arising  from  decomposed  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 
And  in  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  present  source  of  in- 
quietude to  our  citizens,  arising  from  the  still  continued  practice  of  city 
burials,  and  present  for  your  acceptance  the  result  of  an  experiment  tried 
some  four  years  since,  with  another  intention,  by  which  the  evil  of  dele- 
terious exhalations  may  be  in  a  measure  counteracted,  until  some  definite 
arrangement  can  be  made  for  burials  without  the  borders  of  the  city. 

While  experimenting,  in  the  year  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
artificial  petrifaction,  I  discovered  the  strong  antiseptic  qualities  of  the 
following  combination.  The  result  of  those  experiments  can  be  demon- 
strated by  articles  preserved  at  that  period,  now  in  a  perfect  state,  free 
from  the  odor  of  the  composition,  although  they  have  been  kept  for  nearly 
five  years.  This  combination,  which  has  recently  been  thought  well 
suited  for  the  correction  or  prevention  of  emanations  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter,  is  as  follows : — Carb.  of  lime,  6  parts ; 
chloride  of  lime,  2  parts  ;  nitrate  of  potassa,  pulv.,  1-4  part;  sulph.  iron, 
1-4  part;  ox.  arsenic,  1-6  part;  with  1  part  carb.  soda.  These,  when 
combined  and  finely  pulverized,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  argil- 
laceous clay,  and  placed  around  the  coffin,  within  another  adapted  to 
receive  it,  will,  from  their  antiseptic  power,  produce  a  result  that  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  health  of  town  and  country. 


NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  propose  to  the  professiont  he  following  questions  relating 
to  cholera. 

Is  not  the  most  prominent  manifestation  of  the  disease  a  reversed  ac- 
tion of  the  vessels  leading  from  the  alimentary  mucous  surface,  causing  a 
return  of  serum  through  those  vessels  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  any  arti- 
cle, either  as  medicine  or  aliment,  the  tendency  of  which  is  not  to  allay 
irritation,  either  as  styptic  or  anodyne,  will  do  harm  when  in  contact 
with  the  alimentary  mucous  surface? 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  calomel  (or  any  mercurial)  is  indicated  in 
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the  active  stage  of  this  disease,  other  than  the  fact  that  no  bile  is  found 
in  the  dejections  ?  Have  bilious  stools  ever  been  secured  by  the  use  of 
mercurials  during  the  active  stage  of  the  disease,  or  the  admixture  of  bile 
secured  before  the  diarrhoea  was  arrested  ?  To  what  extent  has  the  non- 
mercurial  treatment  been  tested  ? 

Having  observed  the  want  of  success  of  all  other  plans  of  treatment 
during  the  epidemic  of  1832,  I  was  prepared,  on  the  accession  of  this 
disease  the  past  season,  to  adopt  a  simple  plan,  which  was,  to  allay  the 
diarrhoea  with  morphia,  which  I  prefer  to  any  other  form  of  opium,  on 
account  of  the  facility  of  its  absorption,  and  the  smallness  of  its  bulk. 
To  allay  the  spasms,  saturated  solution  of  camphor  in  chloroform,  twenty 
drops,  often  repeated  if  necessary,  and  stimulants,  when  the  prostration 
was  extreme.  The  stimulants  were  rarely  required,  as  re-action  would 
usually  follow  the  arrest  of  diarrhoea  and  cramps. 

No  one  has  so  nearly  adopted  this  plan,  as  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  I  think  his  suggestions  could  not  but  have  secured  the  re- 
spect of  the  profession.  In  each  case,  treated  by  me  as  above  described 
(with  one  exception),  bilious  stools  followed  the  arrest  of  the  diarrhoea. 
In  no  case  did  I  use  the  smallest  cathartic  dose.  My  impressions  were 
decidedly  averse  to  the  use  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  my  observa- 
tions fully  confirmed  the  justice  of  these  impressions. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Dec.  3,  1849.  H.  B.  Chapman. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.    DECEMBER   26,    18  4  9 


Size  of  the  Brain. — In  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, for  October,  is  a  paper  on  the  "  Size  of  the  Brain  in  various  races 
and  families  of  Man,"  by  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  which,  like  all 
contributions  of  that  gentleman,  to  literature  or  science,  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Physiologists,  phrenologists  and  general  philosophers  may  avail 
themselves  with  advantage  of  the  measurements  given  in  Dr.  M.'s  table. 
He  presents  a  statement  of  the  internal  capacity  of  623  human  crania, 
made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  relative  size  of  the  brain.  This  was 
accomplished  by  using  leaden  shot,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in- 
stead of  white  mustard  seed,  as  on  a  former  occasion.  He  thus  obtained 
the  absolute  capacity  of  the  skull,  in  cubic  inches.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

"  Among  the  facts  elicited  by  this  investigation,  are  the  following  : 
"  1.  The  Teutonic  or  German  race,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Anglo-Americans,  Anglo-Irish,  &c,  possesses  the  largest  brain  of 
any  other  people. 

"2.  The  nations  having  the  smallest  heads,  are  the  ancient  Peruvians 
and  Australians. 

14  3.  The  Barbarous  tribes  of  America  possess  a  much  larger  brain  than 
the  demi-eivilized  Peruvians  or  Mexicans. 

"  4.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  whose  civilization  ante-dates  that  of  all 
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other  people,  and  whose  country  has  been  justly  called  'the  cradle  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,'  have  the  least  sized  brain  of  any  Caucasian  nation, 
excepting  the  Hindoos ;  for  the  very  few  Semitic  heads  will  hardly  permit 
them  to  be  admitted  into  the  comparison. 

"5.  The  Negro  brain  is  nine  cubic  inches  less  than  the  Teutonic,  and 
three  cubic  inches  larger  than  the  ancient  Egyptian. 

"6.  The  largest  brain  in  the  series  is  that  of  a  Dutch  gentleman,  and 
gives  114  cubic  inches  ;  the  smallest  head  is  an  old  Peruvian,  of  S3  cubic 
inches;  and  the  difference  between  these  two  extremes  is  56  cubic  inches. 

"  7.  The  brain  of  the  Australian  and  Hottentot  falls  far  below  the  Ne- 
gro, and  measures  precisely  the  same  as  the  ancient  Peruvian. 

"8.  This  extended  series  of  measurements  fully  confirms  the  fact  stated 
by  me  in  the  Crania  Americana,  that  the  various  artificial  modes  of  distort- 
ing the  cranium,  occasion  no  diminution  of  its  internal  capacity,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  affect  the  size  of  the  brain. 

"It  is  necessary  to  explain  what  is  here  meant  by  the  word  race.  Fur- 
ther researches  into  Ethnographic  affinities  will  probably  demonstrate  that 
what  are  now  termed  the  Jim  races  of  men,  would  be  more  appropriately 
called  groups  ;  that  each  of  these  groups  is  again  divisible  into  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  primary  races,  each  of  which  has  expanded  from  an 
aboriginal  nucleus  or  centre.  Thus  I  conceive  there  were  several  centres 
for  the  American  group  of  races,  of  which  the  highest  in  the  scale  are  the 
Toltecan  nations,  the  lowest  the  Fuegians.  Nor  does  this  view  conflict 
with  the  general  principle,  that  all  these  nations  and  tribes  have  had,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  expressed  it,  a  common  origin  ;  inasmuch  as  by  this  term 
is  only  meant  an  indigenous  relation  to  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  that 
collective  identity  of  physical  traits,  mental  and  moral  endowments,  lan- 
guacfe,  &c.  which  characterize  all  the  American  races." 


Diseases  of  Children. — A  third  edition  of  a  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children,  by  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.D.,"  revised  and  augment- 
ed, is  now  ready  for  the  profession.  Every  portion  of  it,  says  the  author, 
has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  revision  ;  a  new  chapter  added  on  epidemic 
meningitis,  and  all  important  facts  developed  since  the  appearance  of  the 
last  edition,  in  reference  to  the  nature,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
several  diseases  treated  of  under  their  appropriate  heads,  have  been  in- 
troduced. It  is,  therefore,  complete,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  In  addition  to  all  the  other  improvements,  a  list  of  the  books 
referred  to  as  authority,  is  appended,  which  will  direct  the  reader  where  to 
go  in  his  bibliographical  researches  after  the  opinions,  views  and  hypotheses 
of  kindred  writers. 

Having  on  several  former  occasions  expressed  our  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  Dr.  Condie,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  now  in  commendation 
of  this  excellent  work.  We  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
studying  most  thoroughly  the  maladies  to  which  children  are  incident. 
Those  who  have  enlarged  the  domain  of  knowledge,  respecting  the  means 
of  lessening  the  mortality  of  early  life,  which,  under  even  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, is  so  melancholy  as  to  convince  the  wisest  physicians  of  the 
imperfection  of  their  art,  claim  the  special  thanks  of  parents  as  well  as 
practitioners.  Indeed,  their  claims  are  admitted  in  all  well-regulated  com- 
munities. This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard's  finely- wrought,  well- 
made  octavos,  of  700  pages,  and  maybe  had  in  Boston  at  Ticknor  &  Co.'s. 
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Dr.  Robinson's  Patent  Pessary. — "  A  pessary  of  proper  construction," 
says  Dr.  Dewees,  "  is  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  this  complaint."  Be- 
low is  an  electrotype  of  Dr.  Robinson's  improved  pessary,  referred  to  in 
No.  9,  Vol.  XL.,  of  this  Journal.  The  adaptation  of  the  instrument  will  be 
seen  at  once.  Its  ad- 
justment is  natural 
and  easy.  When  ap- 
plied, one  suspender 
passes  over  the  mons 
veneris,  and  is  buck- 
led, near  the  umbili- 
cal region,  to  the 
waistband  ;  the  other 
two  are  buckled  pos- 
teriorly,near  the  hips, 
after  passing  back- 
ward over  the  glutei 
muscles.  The  band 
about  the  waist  must 
be  drawn  tight 
enough  to  prevent 
the  suspenders  from 
dragging  it  down- 
ward, in  which  case 
the  support  will  be 
lost.  Urination  is 
allowed  to  go  on 
the  shield 
to  the  labia. 
Neither  of  the  two 
posterior  suspenders 
embarrasses  the  wearer  in  regard  to 
is  agreeably  disappointed  in  learning 
the  instrument. 


through 
rutins' 


calls  in  that  direction..  The  patient 
how  little  inconvenience  is  felt  from 
It  should  be  cleansed  often  with  cold  water. 
The  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  long  felt  the  need  of  such 
an  instrument,  and  this  will  not  fail,  it  is  believed,  to  answer  all  reasona- 
ble expectations.  Every  physician  knows  that  the  pessaries  hitherto  em- 
ployed ivill  not  benefit  the  patient;  and  we  might  adduce  many  cases 
where  the  results  have  been  diametrically  opposite  to  the  object  in  view. 
The  vagina  ought  not  and  cannot  support  the  uterus,  and  the  pessary 
also  ;  it  must  be  kept  in  position  by  suspenders  or  straps.  We  believe  it  is 
not  expecting  too  much,  to  hope  a  radical  cure  of  prolapsus  uteri  (in  all 
curable  cases)  by  meansof  Dr.  Robinson's  improved  pessary,  and  we  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  and  the  afflicted. 

The  instrument  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Drs.  J.  H.  Robinson,  or 
A.  P.  Richardson,  36  Green  street,  Boston. 


Starling  Medical  College — Dr.  Howard's  Address. — Dr.  Howard,  of  the 
Chair  of  Surgery,  in  the  above  College,  whose  name  has  often  been  men- 
tioned with  respect,  gave  an  introductory  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
autumnal  lectures,  which  has  since  been  published.  Having  discoursed 
upon  professional  character,  touched  upon  the  early  history  of  medicine, 
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and  adverted  to  the  establishment  of  medical  schools  at  Rhodes,  Cnidos 
and  Cos,  he  comes  to  matters  and  things  of  recent  times.  We  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  boldness  with  which  he  cuts  in,  right  and  left,  upon  those 
pretenders  to  medical  knowledge,  whose  ignorance  is  an  abomination  in  an 
age  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  scientific  progression.  Dr.  Howard 
dres  not  spare  his  own  brotherhood  :  he  intimates  that  nothing  but  dis- 
grace and  (he  world's  contempt  must  necessarily  follow  such  bickerings, 
jealousies  and  quarrels,  as  often  disturb  both  individuals  and  institutions. 
Thac  dogmatical  determination  which  many  prominent  men  exhibit,  of  car- 
rying their  point  at  all  hazards,  right  or  wrong,  is  commented  upon  judi- 
ciously. All  cannot  he  right,  neither  can  every  one  bo  wrong  who  disa- 
grees with  his  neighbor,  either  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  medicine.  The 
mere  empiric  is  quickly  disposed  of;  but  obstinate  defenders  of  unexplain- 
ed ideas,  and  intangible  suggestions  from  dog-in-the-manger  physicians,  are 
regarded  with  feelings  of  contempt.  Page  after  page,  one  luminous 
thought  after  another  comes  into  view,  of  practical  value,  since  it  is  by 
grouping  all  these  things  together,  that  the  young  physician  understands 
how  to  begin  with  the  mixed  condition  of  the  society  in  which  he  finds  a 
theatre  for  action.  A  closing  paragraph  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Butter-field,  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution,  and  is  creditable 
to  the  heart  of  Dr.  Howard,  as  it  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  that  excel- 
lent man. 


Pecuniary  Means  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane. — In  last  week's 
number  of  the  Journal,  we  were  led,  in  consequence  of  the  conflicting  and 
incorrect  accounts  of  the  provisions  in  the  will  of  a  distinguished  public 
benefactor,  John  Bromfield,  Esq.,  into  some  important  errors  in  our  arti- 
cle on  Multiplicity  of  Hospitals.  As  our  notice  has  been  pretty  widely 
copied  into  the  newspapers,  and  is  perhaps  likely  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  duties  of  some  institutions  to  the  public  are  not  fully  met  as  re- 
spects aid  to  the  indigent,  we  hope  that  justice  will  be  done  by  giving  a 
true  version  of  the  will  referred  to,  in  its  bearings  upon  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  its  department  for  the  insane.  As  stated  by  us, 
there  seems  to  have  been  left  "  to  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
$20,000,  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  820,000.  Then  there 
is  a  reversion  of  $40,000  more  to  the  McLean,  after  the  decease  of  a  sur- 
viving relative."  The  fact  is,  as  we  learn  from  one  who  has  seen  the  will, 
lhat  "  Mr.  Bromfield's  bequest  is  $20,000  to  the  Hospital,  for  free  beds, 
and  $20,000  to  the  Asylum,  for  the  relief  of  indigent  patients,  both  being 
reversionaryi  payable  after  the  decease  of  a  sister,  Mrs.  Tracy,  of  Nevv- 
buryport,  and  not  likely  to  become  available  for  a  number  of  years."  We 
are  also  informed  by  the  same  gentleman,  that  "  the  McLean  Asylum,  so 
far  from  being  rich,  has  no  funds  whatever  for  the  support  of  the  indigent, 
and  that  the  institution  is  in  fact  sustained  by  the  receipts  from  its  wealthier 
class  of  patients.  The  guardians  and  friends  of  these  generally  have 
evinced  a  most  honorable  and  liberal  disposition  to  amply  remunerate  for 
the  advantages  it  affords  to  their  unfortunate  wards  and  relatives.  More 
than  one  half  of  all  its  patients  are  received  at  a  rate  below  the  actual  out- 
lay on  their  account,  and  the  trustees  still  further  abate  a  large  sum  annu- 
ally from  the  expenses  of  those  upon  whom  their  calamity  bears  hard. 
The  donation  of  $10,000,  a  few  years  ago.  from  Mr.  William  Appleton, 
then  a  trustee,  the  income  of  which  was  to  go  to  fulfil  a  necessity  which 
he  had  painfully  noticed,  as  being  unprovided  for,  is  the  only  fund  upon 
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which  that  institution  has  a  right  to  call.  It  is  Applicable  by  the  donor's 
direction  only  to  cases  where  friends  have  made  a  fair  effort,  and  where 
recovery  would  probably  follow  if  treatment  were  persevered  in.  A  fund 
lor  the  support  of  the  indigent,  without  reference  to  their  curability,  is  a 
desideratum  highly  needed,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  useful  in 
future  years,  when  it  shall  have  become  available." 


Medical  Miscellany. — Mrs.  Fowler,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Gleason.  of 
Gienhaven;  Mrs.  Davis,  of  Mt.  Morris  ;  Miss  Taylor,  of  Buffalo;  Miss 
Warren,  of  New  York  ;  Miss  Fish,  of  Syracuse  ;  and  Miss  Adamson,  of 
Philadelphia,  are  attending  lectures  at  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine,  so 
called,  at  Syracuse,  New  York. — At  Norfolk,  Virg.,  in  a  population  of 
15.000,  there  were  but  ]1  deaths  in  November.  —  Mr.  Davis,  the  man  of  re- 
velations, is  said  to  be  preparing  an  extraordinary  work"  on  medicine,  the 
result  of  recent  interviews  with  Galen  !  He  was  in  Boston  last  week,  but 
whether  he  met  with  Galen  or  Hippocrates  here,  has  not  been  divulged. 
— Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis  has  been  elected  auditor  of  the  State  of  Indiana. — 
Smallpox  is  prevailing  in  Clermont  Co.,  0.,  and  also  near  Amelia  and  New 
Richmond. — The  cholera  is  among  the  northern  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  and 
raging  fearfully. — At  New  Orleans,  during  the  week  ending  the  2d  inst., 
there  were  279  admissions  and  55  deaths  at  the  Charily  Hospital.  There 
were  591  cases  remaining  in  the  Hospital. — Cases  of  smallpox  are  becoming 
quite  frequent  in  Boston  and  manyof  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood  ;  also 
chickenpox,  which  is  frequently  mistaken,  in  its  first  stages  of  develop- 
ment, for  the  smallpox. — A  new  and  excellent  edition  of  Carpenter's  Phy- 
siology is  just  from  the  press,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author. — Why 
are  there  not  copies  of  Maclise's  illustrated  surgery  for  sale  in  Boston? 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell  them,  if  ever. — An  operation  for  removal  of  the 
lower  jaw  was  recently  performed  in  New  York  by  Prof.  Parker,  of  that 
city.  The  patient  had  been  operated  on  five  limes  before  for  the  same 
disease — cancer. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — The  regular  monthly  meeting-  for  medical  communication,, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening  next,  December  29th,  at  7^  o'clock,  P.M. 

Gentlemen  out  of  town,  Fellows  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  are  respectfully  invited  to  be 
present.  By  order  of  the  President,  E.  W.  BLAKE,  Sec'y. 


To  Correspondents. — Dr.  Anderson's  remarks  on  Hemorrhage  from  the  Umbilicus,  have 
been  received. 


MARRIED,— WUMiam  G.  Wood,  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  M.  A.  Walworth.— At  Stamford,  Vt., 
Dr.  A.  G.  Williams  to  Miss  M.  L.  Crowley. 


Died, — At  Freetown,  .Mass.,  Dr.  William  Carpenter,  77. — Near  San  Francisco,  California, 
Shubacl  F.  Bartlett,  M.L)  ,  of  East  Windsor,  Conn. — At  Milwaukie,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Bobbins,  for- 
merly of  Virginia. — In  New  York,  Dr.  Luke  Barker. — At  North  Prescott,  Mass.,  Dr.  Jesse  A. 
Crawley,  formerly  of  Sullivan,  N.  H.,  37 — very  much  lamented. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  December  22d,  74. — Males,  37 — 
females.  37.  Disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bow  - 
els, 2 — consumption,  15 — congestion  of  the  brain,  1 — croup,  1 — cancer,  I — childbed,  1 — dropsy 
of  the  brain,  3 — dyspepsia,  1 — diarrhoea,  1 — drowned,  1 — dropsy,  2 — erysipelas,  1 — lung  fever,  8 
— typhus  fever,  3— scarlet  fever,  3 — brain  fever,  2 — typhoid  fever,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — in- 
fantile diseases,  'J — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  t — palsy,  1 — purpura,  1 — pleurisy,  2 — smallpox,  I 
— teething,  3 — disease  of  the  throat,  2 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  3.) — between  5  and  20  vears,  7 — between  20  and  40  years,  20 — between  40 
and  GO  years,  8 — over  60  years,  4.    Americans,  41  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  33. 
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Laryngotomy  in  Croup.  —  The  following  objections  to  resorting  to  the 
operation  of  laryngotomy  in  croup,  are  from  Dr.  Churchill's  late  work  on 
diseases  of  children. 

"  1.  That  the  larynx  is  not  mechanically  closed  by  false  membrane  ;  that 
in  all  cases,  as  Dr.  Cheyne  has  remarked,  there  is  sufficient  space  for  the 
access  of  air;  that  if  the  larynx  be  closed  it  must  be  by  spasm  in  addition 
to  the  exudation  ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  attempt  relief  by  a  mechanical 
operation  would  be  superfluous,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

"  That  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  that  exudation  has  taken  place, 
and  still  more  to  fix  the  limits  of  it,  and  pronounce  in  any  case  that  it  has 
not  extended  below  the  larynx;  and  yet  upon  this  depends  the  utility  of 
the  operation  ;  for, 

"  3.  If  the  false  membranes  have  extended  below  our  incision,  the  ope- 
ration, being  purely  mechanical,  can  afford  no  relief,  but  may  seriously  add 
to  the  danger. 

"4.  Bronchitis  or  pneumonia  may  exist  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or 
may  very  likely  arise  very  soon  after,  and  render  it  altogether  useless. 

"5.  The  operation  itself  is  not  without  danger,  nor  quite  so  easy  as  has 
been  stated,  especially  with  young  infants.  In  addition  to  haemorrhage 
and  escape  of  blood  into  the  trachea,  the  patient  may  be  attacked  by  pro- 
longed syncope,  asphyxia,  or  convulsions,  as  occurred  in  M.  Trousseau's 
practice,  and  occasionally  either  of  them  may  prove  fatal. 

6.  That  the  risk  of  inflammation  and  other  accidents  after  the  opera- 
tion is  very  considerable,  and  materially  diminishes  its  value. 

"  7.  That  the  results  of  the  operation  hitherto,  although  successful  to  a 
considerable  extent,  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  our  having  recourse  to  it 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  '  if,'  says  Mr.  Porter,  '  it  were  possible  to 
place  a  host  of  those  cases  in  which  bronchotomy  had  not  proved  servicea- 
ble, in  array  against  those  wherein  it  had  seemed  to  be  useful,  it  would 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  advance  any  further  argument  in  proof  of  its  un- 
certainty.' " 


Medical  College  of  Ohio. — The  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, vacated  by  the  decease  of  Professor  Harrison,  has  been  filled  by  the 
transfer  of  Professor  Shotwell.  This  arrangement  reduces  the  number  of 
Professors  to  seven,  which  we  think,  under  the  circumstances,  was  highly 
necessary.  Every  branch  of  medical  science  will  now  be  taught  in  the 
school,  without  too  great  a  number  of  lectures. 

The  Faculty  are  now  engaged  in  delivering  a  preliminary  course  of  lec- 
tures, which  will  extend  through  the  month  of  October.  A  number  of 
pupils  are  already  in  attendance,  and  the  prospect  for  a  good  class  is  highly 
favorable. —  Western  Lancet  for  October. 


Poisonous  Effects  of  Arsenical  Pigments. — Dr.  Basedow,  of  Mersberg, 
has  ascertained  that  Scheele's  green  (arsenite  of  copper),  when  employed 
in  painting  apartments,  &c.  may  give  rise  to  the  evolution  of  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  and  has  traced  as  its  results  the 
production  of  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains,  marasmus,  and  diseases  of 
the  skin. — Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate. 


Just  published  in  London — Contributions  to  the  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment of  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  J.  Moore  Neligan,  M.D., 
&c.  8vo. 
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DIVERSITIES    OF    HUMAN  CHARACTER,   AND    DELICATE  SHADES 
OF  INSANITY— THEIR  RELATION  TO  OFFENCES  AND  CRIMES. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  1849,  By  John  Conolly,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell. 

When  reflecting  on  the  diversities  of  the  human  character,  and  the 
inequality  of  different  mental  faculties  in  different  men,  as  manifested 
in  their  lives,  we  perceive  that  in  some  the  inequality  or  peculiarity  was 
such,  that,  although  not  accounted  insane,  they  were  really,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  unsound  minds  all  their  lives.  There  have  been  monarchs, 
conquerors,  judges,  women,  so  cruel  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a 
taint  of  madness  existed  in  them.  The  horrible  severities  of  our  Judge 
Jeffreys  were  probably  only  the  indications  of  actual  madness,  of  which 
paroxysms  were  induced  by  his  intemperate  habits  ;  but  the  activity  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  kept  this  man,  and  other  scourges  of  mankind, 
from  the  wholesome  seclusion  and  discipline  which  might  have  been 
serviceable. 

The  unfeeling  eccentricities  of  Swift  were  but  the  earlier  symptoms 
of  the  insanity  which  came  at  length  fully  upon  him,  and  extinguished 
his  remarkable  intellect.  Rousseau's  eloquent  words  declare  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  highly-gifted  mind  from  youth.  When  he  grew  older,  his  rest- 
less suspicions  made  all  acknowledge  that  "  he  was  frenzied  " 

"  To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning  show.'7 

And  Byron  himself,  who  applied  these  words  to  Rousseau,  was  so 

manifestly  suffering  during  his  whole  life  from  the  taint  of  ancestral 

•        i      i  • 

faults,  as  to  give  bitter  truth  to  his  own  repeated  expressions,  that  his 
mind  had  often  known  the  worst  of  trials. 

There  is  no  name  in  literature  or  morals  to  be  pronounced  with  more 
grateful  veneration  than  that  of  Johnson  ;  yet  his  extraordinary  oddities, 
his  wild  and  singular  habits,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  compelled  his 
mind  to  its  great  labors,  his  excessive  irascibility,  his  unmeasured  rude- 
ness, even  his  uncalculating  benevolence,  and  numerous  minor  peculiari- 
ties, show,  as  some  particular  periods  in  his  mental  life  actually  declare, 
that  with  all  his  powers  he  was  not  at  all  times  of  sound  mind.  When 
only  20  years  of  age  he  was  so  afflicted  with  a  morbid  melancholy,  as 
to  be  ''almost  overwhelmed  with  perpetual  irritation,  fret  fulness  and 
22 
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impatience,  and  with  a  dejection,  gloom,  and  despair,  which  made  exist- 
ence misery." — [Boswell.J  And  from  this  dismal  malady,  his  biographer 
says,  he  was  never  afterwards  perfectly  relieved.  In  his  private  medita- 
tions he  speaks  of  having  had  "  disturbances  of  the  mind  very  near  to 
madness."  His  own  explanation  is  the  best  : — "  I  inherited,"  he  said 
to  Lady  Macleod,  "  a  vile  melancholy  from  my  father,  which  has  made 
me  mad  all  my  life — at  least,  not  sober." 

Examples  of  unsoundness  in  highly-gifted  minds  might  be  greatly  mul- 
tiplied, and  an  instructive  book  might  be  written  upon  them — not,  how- 
ever, by  a  mere  compiler  of  anecdotes,  but  by  one  able  to  delineate  such 
fine  diversities  delicately  and  with  discrimination. 

If  such  were  any  part  of  my  design,  I  might  pass  from  the  considera- 
tion of  such  irregularly-exercised  minds,  and  passionate  natures,  as  those 
of  Rousseau,  Swift  and  Byron,  to  a  consideration  of  the  less  explicable 
visitation  of  mental  malady  in  the  case  of  Cowper,  and  examine  how,  from 
time  to  time,  insanity,  in  its  most  depressing  form,  perverted  one  of  the 
finest,  and  most  delicate,  and  best-attuned  souls  that  ever  addressed  itself 
to  song.  Pensive,  as  such  minds  often  are,  hut  pious,  and  tolerant,  and 
humane,  and  loving  all  God's  works,  and  subject  to  no  violence  of  pas- 
sion or  fortune,  his  thoughts  in  harmony  with  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
earth  and  heaven,  the  fits  of  melancholy  to  which  he  became  subject, 
and  which  finally  overwhelmed  him,  are  but  another  illustration  of  the 
mystery  with  which  the  physical  causes  of  insanity  are  yet  surrounded. 
In  the  life  of  this  distinguished  poet,  written  by  Southey,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  life  of  Scott,  by  Lockhart,  there  are  illustrations  of 
the  progressive  victory  of  physical  disease  over  mental  power  which  are 
not  less  affecting  than  instructive.  They  died  without  reproach.  But 
in  the  gradual  yielding  of  the  faculties  in  less  happy  instances,  and  often 
before  the  excuse  of  old  age  exists,  the  control  of  the  reason  seems  partly 
withdrawn,  often  in  consequence  of  evident  illness,  but  sometimes  without 
evident  illness,  and  some  low  passion  or  depraved  impulse  is  let  loose, 
and  the  latter  part  of  life  is  disgraced,  and  death  is  welcomed  as  a  retreat 
from  faults  and  folly.  I  believe  that,  in  certain  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
individual  has  had  a  very  slight  and  almost  unnoticed  attack  of  paralysis, 
on  which  certain  changes  of  character  have  supervened.  In  one  case, 
at  least,  which  came  under  my  particular  notice,  an  elderly  gentleman 
found  that  two  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  had  become  numb  ;  soon  after- 
wards he  became  desponding  and  prone  to  tears,  quite  contrary  to  his  or- 
dinary character ;  and  growing  more  and  more  despairing,  at  last  shot 
himself. 

Whoever  would  estimate  the  various  characters  of  men  justly,  must 
take  a  wide  survey  of  thern^,  and  direct  especial  attention  to  those  in 
which,  whilst  there  is  neither  the  strength  nor  the  weakness  which  leads 
to  crimes,  there  is  an  equal  impossibility  of  being  what  can  properly  be 
called  virtuous. 

At  the  risk  of  being  pronounced  fanciful,  but  with  a  purpose  which  I 
shall  afterwards  explain,  I  here  select  an  example  of  this  singular  class, 
and  request  your  indulgence  if,  to  illustrate  the  mild  insanity  which 
sometimes  pervades  a  man's  whole  life,  I  introduce  the  name  of  the 
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celebrated  Mr.  Brummell,  whose  biography,  far  from  having  any  charac- 
ter of  comedy  in  it,  seems  to  me  but  the  mournful  history  of  a  diseased 
mind,  from  its  gay  beginnimj;  to  its  miserable  end. 

Whoever  reads  that  painful  and  warning  book,  will  see  that  this  man, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  fashion  and  display,  was  all  his  life  long 
the  subject  of  one  of  those  fine  shades  of  insanity  in  which  the  per- 
ceptions were  morbidly  intense  ;  regard  for  the  ordinary  means  of  worldly 
success  absurdly  absent  ;  the  natural  feelings,  or  sentiments  and  propen- 
sities, morbid  ;  and  that  at  length  he  became  actually  insane. 

At  first  be  possessed  talents  set  oi'f  by  a  degree  of  assurance  which 
nothing  could  daunt.  His  extreme  selfishness  led  him  to  foster  and 
nourish  every  morbid  sensation,  until  he  could  scarcely  endure  the  pre- 
sence of  common  mortality,  and  re-made  his  toilet  three  lime  a-day,  and 
became  the  slave  of  a  thousand  capricious  wants.  Dependent  on  the 
mere  refinements  of  luxury  for  the  gratification  of  touch,  sight,  taste  and 
smell,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  affections,  and  no  passions.  He  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  that  very  distinct  class  of  men  who  are  without 
sexual  instincts,  and  to  whom  the  love  of  woman  is  unknown.  He  threw 
away  professional  rank  and  prospects,  and  eventually  his  whole  property, 
for  idleness  among  men  of  a  rank  to  which  he  did  not  by  birth  belong. 

In  his  later  years,  deserted  by  the  great,  and  living  in  exile,  surround- 
ed by  none  who  knew  and  pitied  his  hapless  case,  he  still  insanely 
wasted  the  means  of  mere  subsistence  on  the  idlest  luxuries,  spent  much 
of  each  day  in  dressing  himself  elaborately,  although  his  clothes  were 
almost  in  rags  ;  and  could  not  endure  existence  without  Parisian  black- 
ing, costly  perfumes,  and  biscuits  from  one  particular  shop.  At  length, 
although  without  money,  and  sometimes  without  food,  he  fancied  his  de- 
solate French  lodging  filled  with  evening  assemblies  of  the  noble  and 
the  gay,  whose  names  were  announced  to  him,  and  with  whom,  in  bis 
delirious  state,  he  talked  grandly,  and  wittily,  and  flippantly,  as  of  old. 
By  a  strange  retributive  destiny,  this  fastidious  man,  who  bad,  in  his 
easier  days,  refined  his  sensations  into  instruments  of  suffering,  and  who 
only  dressed  and  lived  to  be  seen  and  admired,  "  the  observed  of  all 
observers,"  became  a  spectacle  painful  to  sight,  sate  at  public  tables,  de- 
vouring ordinary  food  with  voracity,  and  from  weakness  of  body  and 
mind  became  offensive  to  the  senses  of  others.  He  still  lived  on,  and 
as  much  as  he  still  could,  in  public,  paralyzed,  dirty  and  insane.  But 
even  in  this  state,  no  one  cared  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  altered 
habits  and  afflictions,  and  they  were  not  yet  understood. 

At  last  he  found  mercy,  which  the  world  could  not  show  him,  in  the 
asylum  of  the  Bon  Sauveur,  near  Caen.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  ever 
kind  and  good,  tended  and  soothed  the  fallen  and  broken  beau,  and  he 
lived  in  that  christian  institution  for  awhile,  in  peaceful  helplessness,  and 
then,  "  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,"  silently  resigned  his  frail,  imperfect 
soul  to  death. 

If  we  attempt  to  estimate  justly  the  character  of  those  who  have 
most  excited  the  ridicule  or  the  anger  of  society,  we  shall  find  many  in 
whom  a  slight  taint  of  insanity  accounts  for,  although  it  may  not  alto- 
gether excuse,  their  conduct.    We  cannot  but  learn,  at  all  events,  by 
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such  examinations,  to  be  slow  to  condemn  ;  and  find  reason  to  view  the 
faults  of  others  more  with  sorrow  than  with  anger.  How  few  can  sin- 
cerely say  that  in  themselves  no  foibles  or  imperfections,  no  passion  or 
heedless  impulse,  no  sins,  presumptuous  or  concealed,  exist,  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  might  not  have  led  to  sorrow,  or  never-ending  re- 
gret, or  despair  ;  to  crime,  or  to  shame  !  £;  The  learned,  the  judicious, 
the  pious  Boerhaave,"  to  use  the  words  of  Johnson,  "  relates  that  he 
never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to  execution,  without  asking  himself,  '  who 
knows  whether  this  man  is  not  less  culpable  than  me  ?  '  " 

In  families  in  which  there  has  been  declared  insanity  in  the  last  gene- 
ration, nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  irregularity  of  conduct,  an 
insensibility  to  moral  obligations,  or  some  irregular  exercise  of  the  mind 
in  certain  of  their  descendants.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of  many  of 
those  cases  of  young  men  in  whom  all  the  lower  propensities  predomi- 
nate ;  and  of  young  women,  regardless  of  the  refinement  befitting  their 
station,  or  even  of  decorum.  It  may  seem  unreasonable  to  say  that 
such  young  persons  are  not  of  sound  mind  ;  but  all  who  are  often  con- 
sulted about  such  cases,  well  know  that  the  mind  is  really  unsound, 
and  generally,  to  a  certain  extent,  disqualified  for  forming  correct  judg- 
ments, or  for  regulating  the  conduct.  The  perfect  liberty  of  such  per- 
sons is  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  their  character  or  their  pro- 
perty, or,  in  some  cases,  of  their  life  ;  although  interference  with  them 
not  unfrequently  exposes  their  relatives  to  unjust  censure. 

These  considerations  occasionally  become  of  serious  importance  in  re- 
lation to  offences  and  crimes  committed  by  persons  for  whom  the  plea 
of  unsoundness  of  mind  is  set  up.  Those  who  condemn  the  occasional 
support  of  such  a  plea  by  medical  witnesses,  are  not  aware  how  much 
oftener  medical  men  are  solicited  to  support  such  excuses,  and  how 
often  they  refuse  ;  and  that  when  they  do  support  such  a  plea,  it  is  from 
convictions  which  it  would  be  cowardice  and  dishonor  to  disobey.  We 
may  refuse  it  in  the  case  of  a  cruel  commander,  whose  drunken  pastime 
it  is  to  maim  or  murder  persons  under  his  control,  and  removed  from 
protection  ;  and  also  in  the  case  of  young  gentlemen  of  family  who 
commit  forgery,  and  defraud  a  tradesman,  and  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  that  they  are  conscious  of  a  morbid  desire  to  amass  wealth.  In 
such  cases,  strange  to  say,  the  law  sometimes  throws  its  shield  over  the 
criminal,  without  requiring  medical  opinions  ;  whilst  in  other  cases, 
where  the  medical  observer  declares  that  there  is  a  diseased  mind,  the 
law  despises  the  assertion  altogether. 

However  liable  the  plea  of  insanity  may  be  to  abuse,  it  would  be 
cruel  and  unjust  in  many  cases  to  exclude  it.  Its  object  is  to  screen  the 
irresponsible,  and,  therefore,  the  innocent,  from  the  terrible  punishments 
allotted  to  guilt  and  crime.  A  medical  man  must  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
truth  if  he  denies  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  morbid  minds,  of  impulses 
to  actions  which  the  patient  himself  cannot  control  ;  and  if  these  ac- 
tions are  criminal,  the  want  of  control  is  still  true  in  many  instances. 

In  acute  mania,  or  in  profound  melancholia,  homicide  or  suicide  would 
generally  be  ascribed  to  disease  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  less 
clear  to  the  public  comprehension. 
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Physicians  who  are  much  consulted  in  mental  disorders  well  know 
that  nothing  is  so  common  as  for  patients  to  detail  the  impulses  which 
torment  them — impulses  sometimes  merely  to  walk,  run,  shout,  turn 
round  and  round,  or  to  break  windows  and  crockery,  and  quarrel  loudly 
and  long  with  anybody  that  comes  in  the  way,  or  to  drink  anything 
that  will  intoxicate  them — impulses  sometimes  confined  to  thoughts  and 
language;  as  when  persons  of  piety  find  blasphemous  or  indelicate 
thoughts  and  words  obtruding  themselves  upon  them  at  church  or  in 
their  private  devotions  ;  but  often,  more  distressing  impulses  to  steal,  or 
to  set  fire  to  buildings  ;  or  in  the  cases  in  which  affectionate  women  la- 
ment that  their  love  for  their  husband  continuing  unabated,  they  have 
frequent  suggestions  to  murder  him  ;  or  that,  although  they  tenderly  love 
their  children,  they  dread  to  be  alone  with  them,  feeling  as  if  they  must 
kill  them,  or  tear  out  their  eyes,  or  otherwise  injure  them.  The  will 
has  nothing  to  do  with  those  cases  ;  and  the  reason  is  felt  to  be  so  frail 
a  protection  that  the  patients  voluntarily  leave  their  homes  for  a  period, 
fearing  they  shall  commit  some  crime. 

Yet,  in  these  cases,  the  patients  mix  in  society,  like  other  people, 
and  show  no  ordinary  signs  of  unsoundness  of  mind  ;  although  not 
only  subject  to  these  often-recurring  suggestions,  but  to  that  of  self- 
destruction. 

A  lady,  45  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  related 
to  me,  that  at  14  years  of  age  she  recollects  that  she  used  to  suffer 
from  vague  and  distressing  apprehensions,  and  to  be  much  agitated. 
She  says  she  was  always  hysterical.  This  lady  was  of  a  most  amiable 
disposition,  naturally  cheerful  and  intelligent,  much  attached  to  her  hus- 
band and  children,  an  excellent  manager  in  her  family,  and  when  sepa- 
rated from  them,  wrote  them  letters  full  of  good  feelings  and  sound  ad- 
vice. But  for  more  than  seven  years,  except  during  her  pregnancies, 
she  avowed  that  she  had  suffered  from  peculiar  impulses,  directed  to- 
wards a  particular  individual,  between  whom  and  herself  nothing  had 
ever  passed  beyond  the  civilities  of  ordinary  intercourse.  At  other 
times  her  impulse  was  to  bite  her  children,  her  husband,  or  her  friends. 
She  said  she  felt  that  she  must  bite  their  noses  off ;  and  she  snap- 
ped her  teeth  for  hours  together.  She  interrogated,  and  often  reasoned 
with  herself,  repeating  every  expression  sixteen  times,  beginning  again  if 
she  made  any  mistake  in  the  repetition.  She  described  all  her  symptoms 
in  the  most  collected  manner,  expressed  wonder  at  the  folly  of  some 
of  them,  and  bewailed  with  tears  the  opposite  nature  of  others  to  all 
that  was  natural  in  her  character.  She  lamented  that  the  more  repul- 
sive and  wretched  a  thought  was,  the  more  she  felt,  at  times,  as  if  it 
must  be  dwelt  upon  and  put  into  words.  She  said  that  she  had  sung, 
screamed  and  danced,  with  the  wild  and  wicked  impulse  of  being  the 
wife  of  the  devil  ;  and  had  sometimes  wished  that  she  could  make  her- 
self worse  and  become  mad.  When  I  saw  this  patient,  she  had  been  for  a 
short  time  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  practising  in  diseases  of  wo- 
men, who  had  ascertained  that  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  were  in  an  ex- 
tremely vascular  and  irritable  condition. 

A  woman,  40  years  of  age,  and  several  years  insane,  said  to  me  that 
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when  her  excitement  returned,  she  felt,  as  if  it  would  delight  her  to  seize 
somebody,  throw  them  down,  and  trample  upon  them  until  they  were, 
dead. 

Another,  never  insane  enough  for  confinement,  told  me  she  some- 
times lay  awake  in  the  night,  looking  at  her  husband,  and  thinking  how 
easily  she  might  kill  him  with  the  broom-handle  ;  and  that  she  awoke 
him,  that  bis  talking  to  her  might  drive  these  thoughts  out  of  her  head. 

Whilst  a  friend  of  mine  was  at  Strasburg,  a  soldier  became  the  subject 
of  a  sudden  homicidal  impulse.  He  sallied  out,  resolved  to  kill  the  first 
person  whom  he  met,  whomsoever  it  might  be.  It  happened  that  an 
artist,  who  had  a  house  in  the  suburbs,  was  pruning  his  vines,  and  the 
soldier  attacked  him,  and  cut  his  throat. 

During  the  summer  before  the  last,  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  got  up  in  the  night,  walked  out  of  the  house,  and  drowned 
herself  in  the  pond.  In  the  morning  the  gentleman  awoke,  and  found 
his  wife  missing.  There  had  been  no  previous  suspicion  of  melancholy, 
or  despondency,  or  insanity. 

Innumerable  cases  might  be  added  to  these  ;  and  when,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  great  crime  is  committed,  society  feels  it  very  difficult  to 
decide  on  the  guilt  and  responsibility  of  the  person  committing  it.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  the  lady  last  mentioned  had  murdered  her  husband 
in  the  night,  instead  of  committing  suicide,  and  that  if,  after  the  act,  she 
had  become  calm  (which  is  not  an  uncommon  case),  what  jury  or  what 
judge  would  much  regard  medical  testimony  as  regarded  the  fact  of  such 
temporary  madness? 

A  young  woman  in  the  Hanwell  asylum,  subject  to  fits  of  violent 
hysteria,  for  a  time  loses  all  apparent  sense  and  consciousness.  For  a 
day  or  two  homicidal  ideas  entirely  possess  her ;  and  she  has  been 
known  to  take  a  large  knife  from  the  kitchen,  with  some  vague  inten- 
tion of  eomitting  murder.  After  a  day  or  two,  these  ideas  depart,  and 
the  impulse  to  homicide  exists  no  more. 

Impulses  to  destroy  themselves  are  most  common  among  lunatics,  and 
frequently  exist  without  any  wish  to  obey  the  impulse.  They  will  even 
pray  to  be  protected  from  themselves.  In  one  instance,  a  man  who 
was  discharged  from  the  asylum  became  partially  insane  on  returning  to 
his  own  home.  He  was  in  perpetual  fear  that  he  should  leap  out  of  the 
window  ;  or  that  he  should  cut  his  throat  when  shaving  ;  and  he  volun- 
tarily returned  to  the  Asylum,  that  he  might  be  taken  care  of. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  temporary  impulse  is  to  kill  some  other 
person,  murder  may  be  committed  in  the  paroxysm  ;  and  after  the  act, 
the  paroxysm  having  subsided,  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
patient,  and  of  the  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time  of  its  committal,  be- 
comes difficult  for  a  jury  to  decide  upon. 

Such  a  case  was  tried  two  years  ago.  A  tradesman,  about  50  years 
of  age,  remarkable  not  only  for  uprightness  in  all  his  dealings,  but  for 
the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  whose  benevolence  had  been  strongly 
manifested  on  several  occasions,  became  involved  in  his  affairs.  About 
the  same  time  one  of  his  friends,  whom  he  much  regarded,  committed 
suicide.    His  temper  underwent  a  change  ;  he  was  noticed  to  be  ob- 
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stinate  and  reckless,  and  liable  to  alternate  fits  of  depression  and  of 
anger;  his  nights  were  often  sleepless,  and  his  appearance  became  worn 
and  haggard.  Sometimes  he  seemed  feverish  ;  his  memory  often  failed  ; 
he  gave  inconsistent  orders :  he  could  not  keep  his  accounts  correctly. 
There  were  certain  transactions  between  him  and  one  particular  creditor, 
concerning  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  him  take  a  rational 
view  ;  he  considered  that  this  creditor  was  engaged,  in  company  with 
others,  in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  him.  It  happened  that  he  lost  money  by 
several  of  his  customers,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  very  un- 
expectedly absconded.  He  became  almost  frantic,  wrote  large  placards, 
which  he  wished  to  be  affixed  to  the  houses  of  those  who  had  duped 
him,  and  complained  that  all  the  world  was  conspiring  against  him. 
When  in  this  state  of  mind,  an  execution  was  put  into  his  house  by  the 
creditor  above  alluded  to  ;  and  the  unfortunate  man  tore  his  hair,  stamp- 
ed, cried,  and  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of  distress.  For  many  nights 
afterwards  he  was  known  scarcely  to  sleep  ;  and  he  was  observed  to 
be  restless,  irascible,  and  feverish  and  thirsty  during  the  day.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  went  out,  armed  with  an  old  pair  of  pistols,  which 
he  was  not  known  to  have  touched  or  seen  for  many  years  ;  and  calling 
at  the  office  of  his  creditor,  fired  one  of  them  at  him,  wounding  him  se- 
verely in  the  face  ;  and  discharged  the  other  at  his  own  head,  with  the 
effect  of  slight  temporary  injury.  But  after  a  few  days,  the  person 
committing  this  outrage  became  perfectly  tranquil,  and  he  has  remained 
so  ever  since.  He  was  tranquil  in  prison,  and  in  no  degree  desirous  of 
the  plea  of  insanity  being  advanced  in  his  favor,  although  he  said  he  felt 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  explain  his  even  thinking  of  the  pistols,  which  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  load  ;  and  all  that  he  had  done  was  now  unac- 
countable to  him.  The  question  in  this  case  was,  at  the  trial,  whether 
the  prisoner  was  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  of  committing  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged  ?  The  jury  were  satisfied  that  he  was  not  ;  and 
it  did,  indeed,  appear  that  the  approach  of  a  maniacal  attack  had  in  this 
case  been  gradual,  thai,  at  length  it  reached  its  climax,  and  manifested 
itself  in  actions  quite  opposed  to  the  ordinary  character  of  the  prisoner  ; 
and  that  after  proceeding  to  the  extremity  of  violence  and  fury,  the  mind 
recovered,  either  gradually,  under  the  influence  of  new  and  impressive 
circumstances,  or  all  at  once. —  London  Lancet. 

["To  be  continued.  ] 


FUACTUltE    OF    THE    CRANIUM-CONCUSSION    AND  COMPRESSION 

OF  THE  BRAIN. 

BY  T.  S.  BELL,  M.D.,  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

On  the  subject  of  injuries  of  the  head,  Hennen  says  : — "  The  young 
surgeon  who,  for  the  first  time,  witnesses  a  series  of  injuries  of  this  de- 
scription, will  at  every  step  have  something  to  unlearn  ;  he  will  find 
symptoms  so  complicated,  contradictory,  and  insufficient  to  give  any  ra- 
tional clue  to  their  causes  ;  diagnostics,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  had 
read  himself  into  a  conviction,  so  totally  unsupported  by  the  results  of 
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practice  ;  and  the  sympathies  he  was  led  to  look  for  as  in  fallible  accom- 
paniments of  certain  states  of  disease,  so  often  wanting  altogether,  that 
he  will  possibly  be  inclined  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  ever  arriving  at  a 
correct  theory,  or,  at  least,  he  will  enter  the  clinical  ward  with  the  pride 
of  science  considerably  reduced."  No  one  can  read  Mr.  Hennen's 
admirable  reports  of  his  cases,  without  realizing  the  accuracy  of  these 
remarks. 

There  is,  in  this  state  of  things,  an  urgent  demand  for  the  numerical 
method  in  the  detail  of  injuries  of  the  head.  When  Mr.  Thompson 
asserts  that  irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  and  Mr.  Abernethy  declares  that  intermission  of 
the  pulse  is  less  frequent  in  compression  than  in  concussion  of  the  brain, 
we  naturally  feel  a  desire  to  learn  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
adverse  observations  were  made.  When  that  mode  of  detailing  facts, 
adopted  by  Louis,  is  applied  carefully  to  injuries  of  the  head,  a  great 
deal  of  the  ambiguity  and  perplexity  that  now  attends  upon  the  diagnosis 
of  these  injuries  will  be  removed.  Our  experience,  which  is  quite 
limited  in  these  cases,  coincides  with  the  observation  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
but  we  differ  from  Mr.  Abernethy  with  great  reluctance. 

As  a  contribution  to  this  department  of  surgery,  we  offer  the  following 
case.    It  presents  some  points  of  interest. 

James  Smith,  aged  about  35  years,  a  stout  hearty  man,  somewhat 
given  to  drink,  was,  on  the  23d  of  last  October,  by  the  violent  plunging 
of  his  horse,  thrown  over  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  the  back  of  his 
head  struck  the  rough  pavement  of  Fulton  street.  He  was  stunned 
very  much  by  the  fall,  but  soon  recovered,  and  when  taken  home  walk- 
ed, with  a  little  assistance,  from  the  side  pavement  up  a  steep  bank,  and 
from  thence  up  stairs  to  his  bed-room.  As  he  passed  the  negro  wo- 
man belonging  to  the  family,  he  spoke  to  her  in  a  lively  good-humored 
way,  and  asked  her  if  she  knew  him.  A  neighboring  physician  was 
called  to  the  case,  and  upon  ascertaining  the  violence  used,  and  the 
external  injury  inflicted,  he  was  surprised  at  the  absence  of  grave  symp- 
toms. This  gentleman  summoned  his  partner  to  the  case  soon  after  he 
first  saw  it,  and  the  symptoms  denoted  nothing  more  than  concussion, 
and  a  very  judicious  prescription  was  ordered.  About  an  hour  after 
this,  the  case  was  placed  under  my  charge,  and  after  a  long  and  minute 
examination,  I  was  unable  to  discover  anything  more  than  concussion 
of  the  brain.  The  skin  was  pale  and  cool,  the  pulse  regular  but  op- 
pressed, the  breathing  sometimes  hurried,  at  others  tranquil.  The  patient 
talked  without  difficulty,  at  times  delirious,  at  others  perfectly  rational. 
His  greatest  trouble  was  to  tell  how  he  had  received  the  injury.  He 
could  occasionally  remember  that  a  horse  was  connected  with  it.  at  other 
times  he  was  confident  that  he  had  been  struck  with  a  bar  of  iron. 

The  external  injuries  were  a  triangular  wound  of  the  integuments 
over  the  central  portion  of  the  suture  that  unites  the  occipital  and  parie- 
tal bones.  In  front  there  was  a  deep  gash  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
chin.  The  region  of  the  scalp  around  the  wound  of  the  occipital  in- 
teguments, was,  under  my  direction,  shaved,  but  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion I  was  unable  to  detect  a  depression,  and  entertained  some  hope  that 
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there  was  no  fracture.  The  pericranium  was  not  cut,  and  1  did  not 
feel  satisfied,  by  the  symptoms,  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  dividing 
that  membrane.  The  judicious  rule  of  Mr.  Pott  governed  the  decision. 
1  had  strong  suspicions  that  more  mischief  had  been  clone  than  was 
apparent,  but  I  determined  to  watch  the  re-action  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  case  very  closely.  The  suspicion  of  mischief  was  founded 
on  the  persistence  of  the  effects  of  the  concussion.  There  was  little 
cause  for  suspecting  compression  ;  there  was  no  approach  to  general  in- 
sensibility ;  the  eyes  acted  naturally  ;  the  pupils  were  obedient  to  their 
nature,  contracting  wrhen  exposed  to  the  light,  and  dilating  when  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  retina  was  sensible;  the  limbs  were  not  relaxed,  nor 
the  breathing  stertorous.  The  presence  of  these  symptoms  is  considered 
indicative  of  compression. 

In  order  to  assist  the  reluctant  re-action,  1  directed  five  grains  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  be  given  every  two  hours,  and  brandy  panada 
whenever  he  could  be  induced  to  take  it.  The  last  prescription  I  con- 
sidered essential  on  account  of  the  habits  of  the  patient.  My  first  visit  to 
the  case  was  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,on  the  23d.  At  6  o'clock 
I  saw  him  again,  and  found  no  material  alteration,  except  that  re-action 
was  going  on.  At  10  o'clock  I  was  summoned  to  the  case  on  account 
of  several  spasms,  and  the  case  was  thus  made  additionally  complicated. 
If  there  was  any  pressure,  why  had  it  been  completely  dormant?  If  the 
spasms  denoted  pressure,  there  was  also  reason  to  fear  laceration  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  But  the  other  symptoms  had  not  changed.  Just 
before  the  visit,  my  patient  rose  from  his  bed  and  walked  to  the  fire- 
place. After  sitting  some  time,  he  rose  and  returned  to  bed  without  aid. 
He  answered  my  questions  without  any  difficulty,  and  with  sanity.  I 
found  that  he  had  been  unable  to  retain  the  brandy  panada  on  his  sto- 
mach, and  I  determined  to  purge  him  actively,  for  the  relief  of  the 
spasms.  After  I  made  the  prescription,  he  bade  me  good  night,  in  a  na- 
tural tone  of  voice. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  I  called  on  my  patient,  and  found 
the  most  ample  evidence  of  compression.  What  this  evidence  wras,  may 
be  understood  by  the  symptoms  of  compression  detailed  above.  A  pe- 
culiar motion  of  the  hands  and  shoulders  satisfied  me  so  perfectly  of  the 
locality  of  the  pressure,  that  I  at  once  predicted  that  it  was  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  extending  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  I 
called  Dr.  J.  B.  Flint  to  the  case,  and  a  resort  to  the  trephine  was  de- 
termined upon.  On  cutting  the  pericranium,  a  clean  and  undepressed 
fracture  was  found  in  the  occipital  bone,  and,  upon  trepanning  it,  a  mass 
of  coagulated  blood  was  found  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull. 
We  removed  all  that  could  be  scooped  out,  and  the  patient  partially  re- 
covered his  sensibility,  and  the  pulse  improved.  In  about  an  hour  after- 
wards 1  returned  to  the  case,  and  introduced  a  catheter  into  the  bladder, 
but  found  it  entirely  empty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  day  after  the  death  of  the  patient, 
we  made  an  examination  of  his  head.  The  fracture  extended  from  near 
the  lambdoidal  suture  through  the  occipital  bone,  to  the  right  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  terminating  in  the  posterior  foramen  lacerum.  A 
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large  mass  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  occupying  all  the  space  in- 
cluded in  the  fracture.  The  middle  meningeal  artery  had  been  lace- 
rated ;  but  why  the  evidences  of  this  were  so  obscure,  1  am  at  a  loss  to 
know.  Just  before  the  spasms  came  on,  the  patient  seized  a  tumbler  of 
champaign  brandy,  and  swallowed  the  whole  of  the  liquor  before  the 
glass  could  be  wrested  from  him.  Had  this  any  connection  with  the 
meningeal  hemorrhage  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  integrity  of  the  vessel 
was  injured  by  the  fall,  and  the  laceration  made  complete  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  brandy  ?  These  are  questions  for  which  1  am  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer,  and  they  are  submitted  to  the  profession  for  its  judgment. — 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


CLIMATE  AND  DISEASES  OF  CHIN  A  — IIONG-KONG  FEVER. 

The  climate  of  China  is,  in  no  part  of  the  empire,  salubrious  or 
adapted  to  the  European  constitution  ;  but,  of  all  parts  of  China,  Hong- 
Kong  is  the  most  insalubrious,  and  the  variability  of  the  seasons  and 
temperature  are  exceedingly  injurious,  and  test  the  strength  of  the  most 
robust  constitutions.  !t  would  convey  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  rainy 
season,  merely  to  speak  of  the  torrents  of  rain  ;  for  the  flood-gates  of 
heaven  appear  to  open,  and  pour  forth  torrents  of  water,  apparently 
threatening  the  earth  with  a  second  deluge.  The  rainy  season  con- 
tinues through  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  occasionally  July,  and 
when  these  rains  cease,  miasmata  arise,  and  the  most  unhealthy  season 
of  the  year  commences.  The  summer  has  been  admitted,  by  all  the 
Anglo-Indians  whom  we  met  in  China,  to  be  far  hotter,  and  more  fatally 
injurious  to  the  constitution,  than  the  hot  months  in  India  ;  and  we  have 
found  continually  the  thermometer,  standing  in  the  shaded  verandah  of 
our  dwelling,  at  100°.  The  mortality  which  has  prevailed  among  our 
troops,  from  the  first  landing  in  Hong-Kong,  in  1840,  up  to  this  time, 
the  end  of  1818,  will  fully  bear  out  the  assertion  ;  and  in  despite  of 
commodious  barracks  and  hospitals,  our  poor  fellows  fall  victims  to  the 
pestilential  climate  of  Hong-Kong  in  a  fearful  manner.  The  winter  is 
exceedingly  cold  and  piercing,  and  a  north-east  wind  blows,  whilst  a 
burning  sun  scorches  the  head,  and  the  transition  from  the  burning 
heat  of  summer  to  the  cutting  blast  of  winter,  injures  the  most  robust. 
The  intense  heat  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  whose  rays  are  reflected  by 
an  arid  rock,  must  necessarily  prove  injurious  to  health ;  but  when  this  is 
combined  with  nights  of  piercing  cold,  when  the  thermometer  falls  below 
freezing  point,  and  water  freezes  in  the  ewer  placed  in  a  bed-chamber, 
the  effect  upon  an  European  constitution  must,  be  disastrous.  In  fact, 
the  winter  in  China  is  felt  much  more  severely  than  in  Russia,  where 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  dwellings  are  such  as  to  exclude  all 
cold  ;  in  Russia,  warm  clothing  will  suffice  to  protect  those  who  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  which  it  will  not  do  in  China,  for  neither  furs 
nor  cloth  will  exclude  the  cutting  north-east  wind,  which  chills  and  seems 
to  penetrate  the  very  marrow  of  the  bones.  Although,  as  before  remarked, 
the  climate  of  China  is  in  no  part  salubrious,  yet  the  north  is  the  most 
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healthy  portion  of  the  empire  ;  but  fever  and  dysentery  prevail  through 
the  whole  land,  and  the  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  produce 
rheumatic  fevers  and  catarrhs  of  a  severe  nature,  which  too  frequently 
prove  fatal. 

The  scourge  most  dreaded  in  China  is  the  fever  termed  the  Hong- 
Kong  fever,  which  has  proved  more  fatal  than  cholera  morbus;  and  at 
the  time  we  now  write,  November,  1848,  so  terribly  has  this  fever  pre- 
vailed among  our  troops,  and  proved  so  fearfully  fatal  in  its  character, 
that  our  men  were  ordered  to  live  on  board  ships  moored  in  the  harbor 
of  Victoria,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  the  progress  of  this  scourge.  A  new 
symptom  has  developed  itself  in  this  disease,  namely,  that  of  an  eruption 
reselling  the  smallpox,  accompanying  the  fever,  and  our  most  skilful 
medical  officers  are  baffled  in  their  endeavors  to  save  the  victim  upon 
whom  the  harpy,  Hong-Kong  fever,  has  cast  a  withering  glance.  The 
temperate  and  intemperate  become  alike  the  victims  of  this  dreadful  fe- 
ver, which  generally  commences  with  slight  headache,  gradually  increas- 
ing until  the  whole  head  is  so  tender  that  no  part  can  bear  its  own 
weight  or  pressure  on  the  pillow  without  agony.  The  eyeballs  are  in 
such  extreme  pain,  that  light  can  be  ill  endured,  yet  the  suffering  pro- 
duced by  the  closing  of  the  eyelids  is  intolerable  ;  the  frame  becomes 
weak  and  enervated,  and  the  patient  finds  himself  unable  to  assume  an 
erect  posture,  w  hilst  the  fever  is  raging  to  an  incredible  degree  ;  the 
symptoms  increase  hourly,  and  the  patient  usually  sinks  under  its  vio- 
lence about  the  third  or  fifth  day.  Hong-Kong  fever  has  these  peculiar 
features,  that  the  patient  will  apparently  become  much  better,  and  rally 
considerably  a  short  time  before  death  ;  instances  have  constantly  oc- 
curred of  the  sufferer  sitting  up  in  bed,  or,  if  allowed,  rising  from  it,  w  hen 
delirium  would  suddenly  become  manifest,  frequently  in  a  violent  degree, 
and  if  opposed  injudiciously  by  force,  the  violence  of  the  patient  will 
increase,  until  he  expires,  apparently  from  exhaustion.  ^  In  other  cases, 
the  patient,  after  rallying,  will  be  seized  with  frightful  convulsions,  the 
features  and  eyes  becoming  distorted,  fixed  and  rigid,  and  after  some 
hours  of  painful  suffering  (distressing  in  the  greatest  degree  to  the  medi- 
cal attendant,  because  his  knowledge  is  insufficient  to  alleviate  the  agony 
he  witnesses,  or  save  the  life  of  the  patient),  the  stricken  being  will 
cease  to  breathe.  If  blood  be  taken  from  the  arm  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fever,  the  case  is  generally  sure  to  terminate  fatally.  This 
fearful  disease  appears  to  have  baffled  all  medical  skill,  for  treatment 
which  has  proved  successful  in  one  case  will  be  ineffectual  if  adopted  in 
another ;  and  medical  men  admit  that  medicine  is  of  little  service  in 
this  fever.  All  that  can  he  done  is  to  administer  aperients,  febrifuges, 
and  apply  cooling  lotions  to  the  head  ;  local  bleeding  is  also  adopted, 
and  beneficially,  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  burning  temples. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  head  de- 
pressed ;  light  nutriment  should  be  constantly  given,  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, and  most  soothing  manner  used,  when  delirium  appears.  A  medi- 
cal man  can  therefore  do  but  little  towards  the  recovery  of  his  patient, 
and  the  only  chance  of  recovery,  humanly  speaking,  is  from  constant, 
Careful,  judicious,  and  tender  nursing,  which  men  can  rarely  receive  in 
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Hong-Kong  or  China,  being  generally  left  to  the  care  of  servants  or 
male  friends,  unhabituated  to  act  the  part  of  nurses. — H.  G.  Sirr's 
China  and  the  Chinese.1' 


ON    HEMORRHAGE    FROM    THE   UMBILICUS   AFTER    THE  SEPARA- 
TION OF  THE  FUNIS 

[Communicated  fur  the  Breton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  | 

The  following  cases  are  forwarded  for  publication  in  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  because  they  appear  to  throw  some  light  up- 
on the  pathology  of  an  affection  which  is  happily  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
which  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

On  the  15th  of  last  September.  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Smith, 
of  this  place,  to  see  a  female  child  of  Mrs.  H.,  twelve  days  old,  and 
which  had  been  affected  w  ith  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilicus  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  doctor  had  tried  all  the  usual  means  of  arresting  he- 
morrhage, but  without  effect.  Slight  but  continuous  oozing  kept  the 
graduated  compresses  and  bandages  wet,  and  there  was  not  at  any  time 
any  appearance  of  cessation.  The  child  lay  in  an  almost  comatose  condi- 
tion— the  skin  was  intensely  jaundiced,  and  scattered  over  the  body  we 
found  several  spots  of  purpura,  irregularly  shaped,  and  about  the  size  ot 
a  five-cent  piece.  The  child  at  birth  was  healthy  in  appearance,  but  it 
soon  became  jaundiced.  The  yellowness  was  much  deeper  than  that 
of  the  icterus,  so  called,  which  is  common  among  infants.  After  the 
meconium  had  passed,  and  this  was  of  the  usual  dark  color,  the  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  became  clay-colored  and  the  urine  dark.  The 
cord  separated  as  usual,  and  the  part  had  apparently  healed.  The  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin  increased  ;  the  child  drooped,  and  hemorrhage  from 
the  umbilicus  commenced  upon  the  eleventh  day.  Simultaneously  with 
this,  the  purpuric  spots  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

We  looked  upon  the  case  as  hopeless.  From  some  unknown  cause, 
the  blood  itself  was  evidently  at  fault;  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  all  attempts  to  restrain  it,  even  by  actual  cautery  or  liga- 
ture, would  prove  unavailing.  The  child  died,  without  convulsions,  in 
four  hours  after  I  saw  it. 

An  autopsy  was  obtained.  The  tissues  were  all  found  deeply  tinged 
with  the  same  icteric  hue.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  at  different  points  stained  with  spots  of  ecchyrnosis.  The  liver  was 
large  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  The  foetal  openings  were  all  ob- 
literated, with  the  exception  of  the  umbilical  vein,  from  which  the  bleed- 
ing had  proceeded.  The  gall-bladder  was  distended  with  greenish-yel- 
low bile.  At  the  junction  of  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  there  was  a 
slight  prolongation,  answering  to  the  commencement  of  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus,  but  which  terminated  in  a  cul  de  sac.  On  carefully 
introducing  the  blow-pipe  and  endeavoring  to  force  air  through  the  duct, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  communication  with  the  duodenum  ; 
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this  portion  of  the  duct  being  entirely  absent,  and  its  place  occupied  by 
the  outline  of  a  tube  perfectly  impervious  to  air. 

The  jaundiced  condition  of  the  child  was  here  sufficiently  accounted 
for  ;  and  the  case  is  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  poisonous  effects 
ot  the  re-absorption  or  non-elimination  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile  ;  de- 
priving the  blood  of  its  fibrin,  and  apparently  giving  rise  to  that  condition 
known  as  purpura  hemorrhagica.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  mother 
of  this  child  had  a  daughter,  three  years  since,  who  at  the  age  of  4 
months  was  affected  with  jaundice  complicated  with  purpura,  which  ter- 
minated favorably. 

Dr.  Smith,  who,  I  may  remark,  has  for  twenty-five  years  been  en- 
gaged in  a  very  extensive  practice,  has  seen  but  one  previous  case  of  um- 
bilical hemorrhage.  It  is  al>o  curious,  that,  in  that  instance,  the  mother 
had  previously  had  a  daughter  who  died  with  jaundice  and  purpura  on 
the  fifth  day,  but  without  hemorrhage.  The  case  referred  to  presented 
the  same  teatures  as  the  one  above  reported.  Death  occurred  on  the 
eighth  day  from  hemorrhage,  preceded  by  jaundice,  purpuric  spots,  &c. 
No  post-mortem  examination  was  held.  1  have  been  able  to  meet  with 
but  very  few  reported  cases  of  this  affection.  Billard.  in  his  work  on 
the  Diseases  of  Infants,  does  not  allude  to  it.  In  the  i\ew  York  Annalist, 
Dr.  T.  F.  Cock  reports  a  similar  case,  but  as  no  post-mortem  examination 
was  made,  the  pathology  of  the  case  was  unexplained.  In  Article  No, 
162.  in  the  nineteenth  number  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect.  Mr.  Ray  re- 
lates a  case  of  this  kind.  A  lady  had  six  children,  three  males  and 
three  females.  The  males  all  died  from  umbilical  hemorrhage,  after 
separation  of  the  funis,  with  the  attendant  phenomena  of  jaundice,  &c. 
In  that  article  the  case  of  the  sixth  child  is  given  at  length.  It  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Ray,  who  resorted  to  every  known  means  of  arresting  he- 
morrhage, but  without  the  slightest  effect.  After  encircling  the  umbilicus 
with  a  double  ligature  introduced  by  a  curved  needle,  he  was  compelled 
to  surround  that  by  a  single  ligature,  as  u  the  blood  a  fter  a  few  moments 
began  to  ooze  from  the  needle's  punctures.  Mr.  Ray  attributes  the  he- 
morrhage in  these  cases  ••  to  the  non-occlusion  of  the  umbilical  blood- 
vessels," and  recommends  the  application  of  collodion  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  funis,  as  a  preventive  measure.  But  in  cases  analo- 
gous to  these,  any  measures  of  this  kind  must  evidently  be  futile. 

Mr.  West,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  jaundice  from  congenital  absence  of  the  hepatic  or  cystic  ducts, 
"one  remarkable  phenomenon  attending  these  cases,  is  the  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  by  which  they  are  characterized/' 

These  facts,  then,  see  n  to  indicate  that  umbilical  hemorrhage  occur- 
ring in  infants  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  day  after  birth,  and  attended 
with  jaundice,  and  especially  when  signs  of  purpura  are  present,  is  an 
accident  altogether  bevond  the  reach  of  art,  because  it  is  connected  with 
a  congenital  malformation.  They  also  suggest  the  importance  of  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica, when  it  occurs  even  in  the  adult.  They  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  a 
defective  secretion  of  bile.    They  go  to  strengthen  the  proof  that  the 
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foetal  system  performs  the  office  of  secretion  :  and  may  we  not  infer 
that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the  interlobular  it  ins  and 
the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  ducts  ?  the  patencv  of  the  umbilical  vein 
depending,  as  it  does,  in  these  cases,  upon  the  obstruction  existing  in  the 
ducts.  They  prove,  also,  that  the  meconium  does  not  owe  its  color  to 
the  bile,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Muller.  viz.,  "  that  it  is  the  exere- 
mentilious  matter  of  the  bile  in  the  foetus,  w  hich  collects,  together  with 
the  intestinal  mucus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  forming  the  meco- 
nium.'' W.  C.  Anderson. 
Tompkinsviile,  Staten  Island,  A.  Y.,  Dec.  1S49. 
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To  rue  EH  tor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir. — It  was  my  lot  to  inherit  a  bad  constitution,  as  you  doubtless  already 
know  ;  and  among  the  rest,  a  tendency  to  premature  decay  of  the  teeth. 
I  can  scarcely  remember  when  I  was  free  from  toothache.  But  this 
natural  tendency  to  premature  decay  was  greatly  increased,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  by  an  injudicious  prescription  of  mercurial  medicine.  My 
change  of  habits,  about  tw  enty-five  years  ago,  was  so  radical  and  tho- 
rough, as  to  give  promise,  for  a  time,  of  a  partial  emancipation  from 
troubles  of  the  teeth  ;  but  they  were  found,  at  length,  to  be  past  re- 
demption. 

Twentv  vears  ago  I  sought  counsel  of  the  dentists.  Some  of  them 
advised  a  thorough  "revision;"  others  thought  it  impracticable,  owing 
to  a  supposed  malformation  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  at  length  concluded 
to  ';  patch  up,"  by  filinfj,  filling,  Stc.  But  all  to  little  purpose  ;  matters 
grew  worse,  rather  than  better. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  my  friends  have  repeatedly  advised 
me  to  think,  once  more,  of  the  thorough  revision."  Early  the  last 
summer  I  consented  to  a  trial,  and  visited  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Hitchcock. 
Contrary  to  my  expectation,  he  assured  me  that  I  should  find  no  difficulty 
in  using  a  set  of  artificial  teeth — that  there  was  no  serious  malformation 
of  the  jaw — and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  measure  was  advisable.  The 
old  fangs  and  teeth  were  accordingly  extracted,  and,  in  due  time,  a  com- 
plete set  for  both  jaws  made  and  applied. 

There  were  three  objects  which  I  hoped  to  gain  by  these  appliances. 
First,  to  give  prominence  to  the  lips  and  mouth.  Secondly,  to  improve 
the  speech.    Thirdly,  to  furnish  aid  in  the  work  of  masticating  food. 

For  some  time  it  was  supposed  that  only  the  first  object  was  accom- 
plished. My  speech  was  not  at  all  improved  ;  and  as  for  ever  being 
able  to  eat,  w  ith  the  new  machinery.  I  believed  it  to  be  utterly  impossible. 

The  teeth  were  first  worn  in  July  last.  For  three  months,  I  scarcely 
attempted  to  retain  them  in  my  mouth  at  the  table,  even  when  I  used  an 
article  of  food  which  required  no  mastication.  But  being  invited  to  a 
neighbour's  house,  one  afternoon,  I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
"changing  my  appearance"  at  the  table,  or  retain  my  teeth.  I  chose 
the  latter.  Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  came  greatly  to  my  aid, 
and  I  succeeded  better  than  I  expected. 
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To  cut  short  a  long  story,  1  made,  from  time  to  time,  other  trials,  till 
at  length  I  overcame  the  difficulty.  I  can  now  eat  better  with  the  teeth 
than  without  them.  Indeed  I  might  almost  say  that  J  can  hardly  pre- 
vent them  from  eating,  whenever  they  are  led  into  temptation.    And  I 

have  no  doubt  I  shall  find  them,  in  this  respect,  peculiarly  serviceable  

worth  ten  times  their  cost. 

In  regard  to  improving  my  speech,  others  can  judge  better  than  myself. 
I  think,  however,  that  even  in  this  particular  I  shall  finally  be  a  gainer. 
The  first  end  is  undoubtedly  secured,  as  almost  every  one  I  meet  with 
pauses  to  remark  on  my  improved  health. 

This  article  is  written.  Mr.  Editor,  to  do  justice  to  a  profession  which 
I  have  long  regarded  as  little  more  than  humbuggery.  Whether  I  have 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  selecting  Dr.  H.  is  quite  another  question. 
If  there  are  better  dentists  than  he  in  the  community,  I  am  glad  of  it. 
It  is  the  art  of  dentistry,  and  not  the  dentists  themselves,  which  most 
interests  me,  and  which  I  desire,  by  these  remarks,  to  recommend  to 
those  who  have  suffered  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  I  have,  or  even  for 
one  half  that  period.  Yours,  he 

West  Newton,  Dec.  26,  1849.  Wm.  A.  Alcott. 
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Vital  Statistics. — "  Is  there  any  information  important  to  the  public, 
and  within  the  field  of  your  investigations,  which  may  be  procured  through 
the  agency  of  the  National  Census  Board  ?"  This  question  was  addresspd 
to  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  an  accomplished  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  who  answered  it  in  a  letter  characterized  by  enlarged 
and  statesman-like  conceptions  of  the  importance  of  a  class  of  facts  which 
can  be  gathered  only  by  the  national  government.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  the  letter,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  blunders  of  the  last  census, 
that,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  avoided  in  the  coming  one. 

"The  United  States  census  taker?  for  1840  srave  us  [in  New  Orleans]  a 
population  of  27,000  more  than  we  actually  had  ;  but  as  the  mortality  was 
not  added  to  in  a  similar  ratio,  it  made  us,  by  the  Bobadil  method  of  com- 
putation, the  healthiest  city  in  the  Union.  And  some  of  our  writers 
have  since  calculated  our  mortality  as  1  in  53,  a  ratio  of  salubrity  far  ex- 
ceeding any  city  in  America,  and  probably  in  the  world  ! 

"  The  importance  of  a  registry  law  to  a  political  community  may  be 
compared  to  the  value  of  an  individual  knowing  the  stale  of  his  health 
and  of  his  affairs;  a  man  who  takes  no  note  of  these  may  be  ruined  before 
he  knows  it.  So  a  body  politic,  that  is  ignorant  of  its  condition — of  a 
prosperous  or  adverse  state  of  its  affairs — of  what  may  advance  the  one 
or  remedy  the  state  of  the  other— may  be  actually  retrograding  while  it  is 
supposed  to  be  thriving,  and  may  be  suffering  while  in  reach  of  all  the 
gifts  of  fortune.  This  would  be  the  more  obvious  if  this  was  the  general 
belief  throughout  the  world  ;  but  the  state  of  foreign  and  conterminous  coun- 
tries are  constantly  being  made  known,  constituting  statistical  information  : 
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the  wants  and  the  sources  of  supply  are  constantly  being  published,  and 
the  balance  struck: — in  fact,  the  limit  to  the  advantages  of  a  people  be- 
coming acquainted  with  their  condition  is  about  as  boundless  as  the  wants 
of  man,  for  thus  only  can  it  be  bettered  (about  as  strong  a  feeling  in 
America  as  in  any  other  country),  and  some  may  extend  it  to  all  human 
knowledge,  and  a  reference  to  the  relative  condition  of  nations  will  show 
that  their  prosperous  or  adverse  condition,  indeed  their  elevation  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence,  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  an  enlightened 
knowledge  of  their  own  condition  and  wants,  and  of  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  world  whence  they  may  supply  them." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  session  of  Congress  will  not  be  so  occupied 
with  matters  that  have  little  connection  with  the  real  prosperity  of  the 
country,  as  to  neglect  any  necessary  provision  for  the  taking  of  a  census 
that  shall  be  a  model  one  for  other  countries  and  future  times. 


Home-made  Microscope. — Mr.  Allen,  of  Springfield,  the  self-taught  op- 
tician, has  completed  a  second  microscope,  the  defining  power  of  which  is 
remarkable.  The  red  corpuscles  of  human  blood  are  exhibited  under  the 
prodigious  power  of  this  instrument,  with  wonderful  distinctness.  When 
compared  at  Cambridge,  last  week',  with  several  microscopes  from  the  first 
establishments  in  Europe,  Mr.  Allen's  was  found  fully  equal  to  any  of 
them.  Even  the  celebrated  instruments  of  Oberhauser,  so  well  known 
abroad,  possessed  no  advantages  over  Mr.  Allen's  work.  If  scientific  men 
would  extend  a  fostering  hand  to  this  American  genius,  they  would  not  be 
disappointed  in  their  expectations.  This  one  is  already  sold  in  New  York 
for  8150. 


Preparation  of  Cod-liver  Oil. — It  has  become  so  apparent  that  an  ex- 
tensive demand  for  this  excellent  article  has  led  to  very  shameful  adulte- 
rations, that  one  of  the  means,  and  a  necessary  one,  of  obtaining  that 
which  is  genuine,  is  to  purchase  of  men  of  established  integrity.  We  are 
assured  that  pollock  oil.  and  in  fact  the  product  of  any  and  every  kind  of 
fish  liver,  has  become  too  precious  to  be  lost,  and  hence  it  is  all  thrown 
upon  the  medical  market  as  the  real  and  genuine  cod-liver  oil.  It  is  more- 
over asserted  that  livers  of  the  cod  are  occasionally  extensively  diseased, 
having  ulcerations  upon  their  surfaces,  and  deep  excavations  into  their 
very  substance.  Yet  there  is  not  alwa}Ts  proper  care  in  rejecting  them. 
We  hear  Mr.  John  Marston,  of  Lynn,  well  spoken  of. 


Position  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  Society. — A  discourse  introduc  - 
tory to  the  present  course  of  lectures  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
by  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  a  gentleman  distinguished 
in  all  the  attainments  of  professional  life,  has  been  received.  He  gives  a 
plain  statement,  touching  the  present  position  of  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine, that  is  known  to  many,  though  but  few  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
all  that  passes  through  their  minds  upon  the  point  ;  viz.,  that  they  are 
greatly  undervalued  and  underrated  in  society.  With  all  the  educational 
advantages  which  are  attainable,  and  the  patient  devotion  of  physicians 
through  the  best  period  of  their  lives,  to  gather  instruction  from  the 
discoveries  and  experience  of  all  past  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating 
the  sufferings  of  humanity,  they  cannot  compete  successfully  with  drastic 
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pill-makers  and  spice  bitters  manufacturers.  Neither  does  the  saving-  of 
life  by  an  operation  in  surgery,  or  by  the  skilful  treatment  of  disease?  so 
attract  the  public  attention  and  favor,  as  the  absurd  prescriptions  of  a 
reputed  Indian  doctress,  or  of  a  mesmeric  clairvoyant  who  sees  deep 
abscesses  in  the  liver  with  his  eyes  shut  !  Dr.  Eve  has  a  right  idea  of 
the  true  cause  of  this  degrading-  public  sentiment.  It  partly  grows  out  of 
the  personal  dislike  which  rival  practitioners  bear  towards  each  other; 
and  partly  from  the  all-depressing  influence  of  the  State  legislatures, 
which  charter,  unhesitatingly,  all  and  any  kind  of  institution  that  indicates 
hostility  to  the  regular  schools  of  medicine.  Dr.  Eve  is  right,  too,  in  the 
delineation  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Who  will  first  pluck  a  beam  out 
of  his  own  eye,  to  help  usher  in  that  much  to  be  desired  millennial  period, 
when  those  pursuing  the  same  elevated  professional  course,  shall  aid, 
counsel  and  assist  each  other,  instead  of  vilifying  and  sowing  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  unhappiness  ? 


Registration  of  Marriages,  Births  and  Deaths,  in  Washington,  D.C. — 
Thomas  Miller,  M.D.,  under  whose  immediate  eye  all  these  records  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made,  is  so  thoroughly  methodical,  that  we  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  statements  made  by  him,  and  recently  published  by  the 
municipal  authorities  of  the  city.  The  necrological  year,  if  not  the  finan- 
cial, appears  to  end  there  on  the  first  day  of  July  ;  hence  the  totals,  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  close  at  that  date.  Deaths  from  July  1, 
1848,  to  July  1,  1S49,  S28.  In  the  same  time,  the  marriages  solemnized, 
were  179  of  white  persons,  and  15  of 'colored.  The  births  were  675: 
301  white  males  and  309  white  females  ;  32  colored  males  and  33  colored 
females. 


Origin  of  Epidemics* — An  examination  of  Sir  James  Murray's  treatise 
— "  Electricity  as  a  cause  of  cholera  and  other  epidemics,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  galvanism  to  the  action  of  remedies,"  alluded  to  a  week  or  two 
since — enables  us  to  say  that  he  has  added  an  immense  number  of  impor- 
tant facts  to  the  meagre  stock  of  knowledge  extant  upon  the  subject  of 
epidemics  generally.  He  scarcely  recognizes  malaria  at  all,  and  endea- 
vors to  demonstrate  that  noxious  emanations  are  disturbed  electro- galvanic 
currents  and  accumulations,  sometimes  positive,  sometimes  negative,  caus- 
ing a  want  of  electrical  equilibrium  in  human  bodies.  The  experiments 
are  irresistible  testimony,  as  far  as  they  go,  since  no  law  in  nature  can 
possibly  be  changed  to  accommodate  a  theory.  It  strikes  us,  therefore, 
that  the  doctrine  promulgated  in  this  small  work,  is  destined  to  operate 
upon  a  class  of  minds  that  may  hereafter  carry  investigations  much  further 
than  Sir  James  has  done.  He  belabors  old  notions  in  regard  to  marsh 
miasm,  right  manfully,  like  one  substituting  truth  for  error.  The  follow- 
ing fact  is  incidentally  stated — "  I  made  strict  inquiries  in  many  places," 
says  our  author,  "  and  I  never  yet  could  find  that  a  house  or  wall  covered 
at  the  top  with  ivy,  vines,  or  weeping  evergreens,  was  at  any  time 
destroyed  by  lightning." 

Sir  James  Murray  has  constructed  an  ideal  instrument,  denominated  the 
epidemic  electrometer.  One  leg  of  a  bent  tube  indicates  the  positive,  and 
the  other  the  negative  side.  Positive  electricity  induces  or  augments  vital1 
excitation,  while  the  negative  indicates  diseases  of  debility.  This  is 
exceedingly  ingenious,  even  if  imaginary. 
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So  powerfully  does  he  plead  for  the  closing-  of  burial  yards  in  cities,  the 
undoubted  sources  of  alarming  conditions  of  the  public  health,  that  all 
municipal  officers  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  his  views. 
"When  the  organic  elements  of  dead  animals  are  resolving  into  kindred 
dust,  that  decomposing  mass  acts  as  a  feeder  for  a  vast  display  of  galvanic 
actions  in  the  moist  grave,  as  certainly  as  an  acid  liquor  sets  loose  a  flood 
of  electric  fluid  in  a  galvanic  battery.  As  an  untoward  generation  of 
disturbed  electric  agency  is  constantly  at  work  in  the  continuous  cauldron 
of  dissolving  graves,  its  action  must  be  felt  by  the  living,  in  proportion 
to  the  vicinity  and  intensity  of  the  galvanic  disturbance." 

Finally,  Sir  James  will  pass  in  America  for  an  ardent,  industrious 
medical  inquirer,  who  follows  one  idea,  with  that  kind  of  philosophical 
determination  which  Peter  Pindar  shows  to  have  animated  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  the  pursuit  of  a  butterfly.  It  looked  well  on  the  wing,  and  there- 
fore he  desired  it.  This  electrical  theory  of  diseases  is  ingenious,  and  if 
it  is  received  universally,  the  champion  who  secures  the  assent  of  the 
medical  world  to  it  will  have  achieved  a  great  revolution.  Here  we  leave 
the  subject,  trusting  that  those  who  have  access  to  the  publication  will 
study  its  contents  with  as  much  gratification  as  we  have  done. 


Ovariotomy. — Dr.  Bigelow  performed  an  important  operation  on  Satur- 
day last,  before  the  medical  class,  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
He  took  from  the  abdomen  of  a  young  woman  an  ovarian  tumor  weigh- 
ing seven  pounds ;  and  while  extracting  it,  discovered  a  fibrous  tumor 
nearly  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  uterus,  which 
was  detached.  The  particulars,  with  the  results  of  the  case,  will  be  given 
hereafter. 


Vermont  Medical  Society. — Although  the  proceedings  were  but  recently 
published,  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer  transpired  in  October,  at 
Montpelier,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elect- 
ed officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — J.  L.  Chandler,  M.D.,  of  St.  Albans, 
President.  J.  N.  Stiles,  M.D.,  Strafford,  Vice  President.  O.  Smith, 
M.D.,  Berlin,  Secretary,  j.  Y.  Dewey,  M.D.,  Montpelier,  Treasurer. 
J.  B.  Bancroft,  M.D.,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  and  E.  G.  Carr,  M.D.,  of  Castle- 
ton,  M.D.,  Orators  for  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Montpelier.  H.  H. 
Niks,  M.D.,  of  Post  Mills,  and  B.  R.  Palmer,  M.D.,  of  Woodstock,  Ora- 
tors for  the  semi-annual  meeting  at  Woodstock.  H.  H.  Niles,  M.D..  of 
Post  Mills,  and  J.  P.  Bancroft,  M.D.,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Delegates  to  the 
Woodstock  School.  Earl  Cushman,  M.D.,  of  Orwelf,  and  J.  Y.  Dewey, 
M.D.,  of  Montpelier,  Delegates  to  the  Castleton  School. 


Discussion  on  Chloroform. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  Nov.  3,  1849,  Mr.  Greenhalgh  stated  the  results  of  .32  cases  of 
parturition  in  which  chloroform  had  been  given,  which  had  come  under  his 
-observation.  All  the  patients  were  at  the  full  period.  In  no  case  did  any 
permanent  ill  effects  follow.  The  largest  amount  of  chloroform  made  use 
•of  in  any  one  case,  was  two  ounces  and  a  half;  and  this  was  extended 
over  nine  hours — the  longest  period  of  inhalation  in  any  of  the  cases.  Mr. 
Greenhalgh  concluded  by  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  although  this 
agent  occasionally  produces  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effects  ;  yet  if  cases 
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be  judiciously  selected,  the  remedy  cautiously  administered,  and  its  effects 
properly  watched,  it  may  often  he  advantageously  given  both  in  natural 
and  instrumental  labors. 

Dr.  Henry  Bennet  had  administered  chloroform  in  obstetric  cases  ever 
since  its  introduction  by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  he  was  thoroughly  in  favor 
of  its  employment  under  certain  circmnstances. 

Dr.  Webster  detailed  three  ens<v  which  had  come  under  his  cogni- 
zance (in  Bethlem  Hospital),  showing  the  serious  consequences  sometimes 
following  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  during  child-birth/  In  the  first  case, 
the  patient  was  for  three  days  incoherent.  She  soon  afterwards  became 
so  furious  as  to  require  confinement.  After  twelve  months,  she  was  dis- 
charged cured.  In  the  second  case,  the  patient  did  not  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  chloroform,  and  soon  after  delivery  became  quite  maniacal, 
and  continued  so  for  many  month*,  but  recovered  ultimately.  The  third 
case  might  not  be  considered  as  a  true  instance  of  insanity  ;  however,  he 
would  relate  the  chief  symptoms.  The  cerebral  disturbance,  following  the 
use  of  chloroform,  never  ceased  entirely  ;  the  patient  could  not  sleep  at 
night,  and  often  said  she  felt  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  madman  who  was 
going  to  murder  her.  Three  weeks  afterwards  she  became  almost  mania- 
cal, exhibited  much  mental  excitement,  laughing  frequently;  conducted 
herself  like  an  infant,  and  lost  her  memory,  in  which  state  she  continued 
during  five  months,  when  recovery  took  place.— London  Jour,  of  Medicine. 


Medical  Miscellany. — A  diseased  hip-joint,  of  three  years'  standing, 
was  lately  removed  at  Spaulding,  Eng. — A  physician  in  France,  66  years 
of  age,  lately  married  his  third  wife,  a  young  woman  of  21,  to  whom  he 
gave  all  he  possessed,  by  contract.  He  was  shortly  after  found  dead — 
hung.  The  wife,  and  a  supposed  accomplice,  accused  of  his  murder, 
were  arrested.  —  Opium  eating,  especially  by  females,  is  represented  by  the 
Brooklyn  Advertiser  to  be  alarmingly  on  the  increase  in  this  country. — 
Dr.  Philemon  Stacy  has  been  appointed  post-master  of  Hatfield,  Mass. — 
Dr.  Seth  Geer  has  been  elected  a  coroner  in  the  city  of  New  York. — In 
the  New  York  institutions  for  the  poor,  the  vicious  and  criminal,  which 
are  suppported  by  taxing  the  inhabitants,  the  numbers  are  as  follows,  at 
this  time — Avith  a  fearful  prospect,  as  in  Boston,  of  a  perpetual  increase 
by  immigration  from  Europe  :  — Bellevue  Hospital,  oil  ;  Lunatic  Asylum, 
397;  Alms  House,  1 1 12  ;  Penitentiary  Hospital,  824  ;  Smallpox  Hospital, 
10;  Randall's  Island,  13S4  ;  City  Prison,  23S.  Total,  4476.— A  pamph- 
let has  appeared  on  the  use  of  alcohol  for  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
and  a  letter,  also,  to  ladies,  in  favor  of  female  physicians. 


Died, — At  Monrovia,  Africa,  Dr.  J.  W.  Prout,  a  much  esteemed  Physician.  He  had  visited 
a  vessel  on  account  of  sickness  on  board,  and  was  unfortunately  drowned  while  returning. — At 
Onondaga  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Brewster,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster,"of  the 
Mayflower,  86. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  en<lin«  Saturday  noon,  December  29,  6"8. — Males,  42 — 
females.  26.  Accidental,  2 — apoplexy,  1 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 — inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  2 — consumption,  1 1 — croup,  *2 — childbed,  3 — dysentery,  2 — dropsy  of  brain,  5 — erysipelas, 
2 — typhus  fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  2 — typhoid  fever,  1 — fever,  1 — disease  of  the 
heart,  3 — influenza,  1 — infantile  diseases,  o — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — disease  of  the  liver,  1 — 
marasmus,  3 — old  age,  1 — peritonitis,  1 — paralysis,  1 — smallpox,  2 — scrofula,  1 — teething,  1  — 
disease  of  the  brain,  I — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  28 — between  5  and  20  vears,  G— hetween  20  and  40  vears,  19 — between  40 
and  60  years,  13 — over  60  years,  2.    Americans,  32  3,  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  36. 
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Buffalo  Medical  College — New  Edifice. — The  new  College  edifice  was 
formally  opened,  by  appropriate  public  exercises,  on  the  7th  ult.,  the  day 
of  the  commencement  of  the  term  now  in  progress.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  Chancellor  was  followed 
by  an  address  by  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  embracing  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Medical  College. 

The  new  college  edifice  is  entirety  completed,  excepting  the  section  to  be 
finished  as  a  museum.  The  completion  of  the  latter  is  deferred,  as  it  is 
not  needed  at  present,  a  hall,  50  feet  by  20,  being  appropriated  for  a 
museum,  in  the  present  arrangement,  which  is  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of 
the  institution.  We  think  we  are  not  biased  by  a  feeling  of  partiality, 
which  is  natural,  if  not  excusable,  when  we  say,  that  we  doubt  if  a  more 
commodious  and  convenient  building  for  purposes  of  medical  education 
exists  in  the  United  States.  The  lecture  rooms  present  one  peculiar  feature 
which  has  excited  much  attention.  They  are  seated  with  cast  iron  arm 
chairs,  without  bottoms,  firmly  screwed  upon  cushioned  benches.  They 
are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  exceedingly  comfortable  to  the  sitter  ;  in  fact, 
combining  all  the  advantages  of  a  luxurious  arm  chair.  The  right  arm  of 
each  chair  is  expanded  for  the  convenience  of  taking  notes.  The  chair  is 
light,  weighing  only  IS  pounds,  and,  being  painted,  presents  quite  an 
elegant  appearance.  We  know  of  no  educational  institution  in  which 
similar  provisions  for  the  physical  ease  of  pupils  exist.  If  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  inactive,  it  will  not  be  because  the  attention  is  absorbed  by 
uneasy  sensations  of  the  body,  and  while  the  latter  are  obviated,  the  indul- 
g-ence  of  postures  favorable  to  indolence  and  sleep  is  effectually  prevented. 
Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

The  Fathers  of  Medicine. — M.  Daremberg,  the  eminent  Librarian  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  of  Paris,  well  known  by  his  vast  researches  in 
ancient  medical  literature,  is  now  proceeding  to  Italy,  in  order  to  gather  in 
the  public  libraries  of  that  country,  further  materials  for  the  edition  of  the 
medical  writers  of  antiquity,  which  he  is  to  publish,  under  the  immediate 
support  of  the  Academy.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  at  whose 
suggestion  this  scientific  mission  has  been  instituted,  requested  the  Acade- 
my of  Medicine  to  give  M.  Daremberg  detailed  instructions  on  the  following 
heads  : — 1st,  history  and  literature  of  medicine,  both  in  remote  and  in  the 
middle  ages;  2nd,  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  above-mentioned 
work  ;  3rd,  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  medical  manuscripts, 
(this  catalogue  is  already  begun,  and  comprises  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
England,  and  the  north  of  Germany.)  These  various  tasks  have  appeared 
to  the  Academy  above  the  efforts  of  a  single  man,  and  M.  Daremberg  was 
therefore  desired  to  confine  himself  especially  to  the  examination  of  manu- 
scripts referring  to  the  following  authors:  Hippocrates,  Eufus,  Galen, 
Oribazius,  and  Aetius. — London  Lancet. 

The  Prize  of  £4000. — This  legacy  for  the  discoverer  of  a  specific 
against  cholera  turns  out  to  be  a  hoax.  But  what  is  but  too  true  in  the 
matter  is,  that  very  numerous  applications  concerning  this  prize  have  been 
made  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  considering  that  we  possess  such  a 
number  of  infallible  remedies,  it  is  strange  that  so  many  thousands  should 
be  allowed  to  die,  and  that  the  specific  wanted  the  stimulus  of  a  few 
thousands  to  come  forward.  One  applicant  had  the  face  to  request  a  small 
advance  to  be  made  to  him  upon  this  legacy,  which  he  was  certain  of 
obtaining. — Ibid. 
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DIVERSITIES    OF    HUMAN   CHARACTER,   AND    DELICATE  SHADES 
OF  INSANITY — THEIR  RELATION  TO  OFFENCES  AND  CRIMES. 

IConcluded  from  page  4-35.] 

In  all  these  cases,  a  court  of  justice  requires  from  a  medical  witness  a 
positive  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  accused  person  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  crime,  and  as  to  his  having  been  able  at  the  time  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong.    No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  his 
guidance.    Each  case  must  be  carefully  considered  by  itself,  with  all  its 
preceding  and  attending  circumstances.    jNo  single  test  can  be  safely  re- 
lied upon.    There  may  have  been  delusion,  or  no  delusion  ;  premedita- 
tion and  plan,  or  neither  ;  apparent  motive,  or  no  apparent  motive. 
Many  insane  people  act  from  motives  sufficiently  apparent,  and  plan 
crimes  with  abundant  premeditation,  contrivance  and  cunning.  They 
exercise  these  powers  often  without  intending  any  crime,  but  in  further- 
ance of  some  vague  or  insane  object.    A  gentleman,  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers, confined  in  a  private  asylum  near  London,  had  for  some  time 
meditated  escape.    One  day,  when  some  workmen  were  in  the  house, 
he  affected  a  particular  interest  in  the  construction  of  the  lock  of  a  door, 
and  persuaded  one  of  them  to  take  it  off  for  his  inspection.    He  took  it 
to  pieces,  put  it  together  again,  and  volunteered  to  fix  it  again  to  the 
door,  which  he  did,  in  a  very  workman-like  manner;  but  he  had  first 
abstracted  from  the  lock  the  portion  of  hard  metal  of  which  the  use  is 
to  prevent  the  key  from  being  turned  too  far  backward.    Soon  afterwards 
he  escaped  from  the  asvlum  in  the  night ;  and  much  wonder  was  ex- 
cited when  it  was  found  that  he  had  managed  to  saw  in  two  one  of  the 
iron  bars  by  which  the  windows  of  his  room  had  been,  it  was  supposed, 
securely  guarded.    j\To  one,  not  even  the  policeman,  could  conjecture 
how  this  was  done.    The  patient  was  soon  re-taken,  and  in  his  pocket 
Vas  found  the  piece  of  metal  which  had  been  so  useful  to  him,  and 
which  he  explained  that  he  had  employed  in  sawing  the  bar  through, 
Here  were  premeditation,  contrivance,  an  object  or  motive,  and  all  the 
quiet  precaution  of  a  reflecting  man  ;  yet  the  patient  was  so  decidedly 
insane,  that  when  he  had  effected  his  escape,  his  first  step  was,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Apsley  house,  where  he  announced  himself  as  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  the  prisoner's  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
23 
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always  easily  decided.  There  are  not  a  few  individuals  in  the  world 
whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  always  dull  and  incomplete.  There 
are  moral  idiots.  The  affections  are  as  imperfect  or  as  wanting,  in  some 
human  beings,  as  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  are  in  others. 
Such  an  excuse  for  crimes  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  admitted  without 
danger,  yet  it  sometimes  exists,  and  in  strict  justice  ought  to  be  admitted. 

But  there  are  also  insane  persons,  and  not  a  few,  who  do  know  right 
from  wrong,  and  yet  who  would  do  the  wrong  if  permitted.  They 
know  that  murder  is  wrong,  yet  they  would  kill  certain  persons  If  at 
large.  It  is  most  difficult,  in  some  of  these  cases,  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  insanity  and  crime.  The  question  is  raised,  of  course,  in  all 
such  cases,  as  to  their  having  retained  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  at 
the  moment  of  committing  the  crime  :  and  to  decide  on  the  extent  to 
which  an  uncontrollable  temper,  or  furious  passion,  has  rendered  them 
incapable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience  is  not  easy. 

In  all  these  cases,  each  case  must  be  judged  by  itself.  The  medical 
man's  duty  is  to  inquire  most  carefully  into  all  the  facts,  and  having 
formed  his  opinion,  to  pronounce  it  sincerely  and  fearlessly.  He  speaks 
as  to  the  real  psychological  condition  of  the  accused  ;  and  with  the 
consequences  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Society  must  do  as  it  chooses  with 
the  question,  or  with  the  case,  as  a  moral  or  social  question,  and  deal 
with  these  cases  as  it  thinks  best.  It  is  the  painful  and  difficult  duty  of 
others  to  view  these  questions  solely  as  legislators  and  defenders  ol  so- 
ciety. Medical  men  must  steadily  view  them  as  physicians,  physiolo- 
gists, psychologists,  and  not  be  scared  away  from  what  they  know  to  be 
true,  nor  from  declaring  it. 

Every  separate  circumstance  requires  to  be  weighed  in  relation  to  the 
particular  case.  In  one  case  an  habitually  good  character  may  be  a  ground 
of  defence;  in  another,  an  habitually  bad  one.  The  parentage,  the 
education,  the  early  life,  and  the  events  of  several  years  ;  the  pursuits 
and  habits  of  the  patient  ;  must  all  be  considered. 

Society  is  inconsistent  and  unjust  in  these  cases  ;  sometimes  demand- 
ing a  life  with  eager  accents,  and  reviling  those  who  prevent  the  execu- 
tion ;  and  at  other  times  refusing  to  permit  such  precautions  to  be  taken 
as  might  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  a  madman.  Temporary 
excitement  and  social  prejudices  equally  render  justice  difficult.  A  vain, 
foolish,  mischievous  youth,  commits  the  outrage  of  firing  a  pistol  loaded  with 
powder  at  the  Queen's  carriage  ;  or  a  man  whose  madness  is  incontestable, 
and  who  ought  long  before  to  have  been  in  an  asylum,  commits  murder, 
and  the  public  outcry  is  for  an  execution.  If  a  man  in  the  humble  walks  of 
life  were  to  accuse  his  wife  of  innumerable  and  impossible  infidelities,  and 
to  attempt  to  wound  her  with  a  carving  knife  ;  if  he  were  to  assert  that  he 
communicated  with  spirits,  and,  imagining  other  persons  to  have  secret 
influences  over  him,  were  to  assault  them,  he  would  immediately  be  dealt 
with  as  a  lunatic.  If  a  rich  man  does  all  these  things,  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished persons  interfere  to  prevent  his  liberty  being  encroached  upon. 
Yet  if,  during  any  controversy  then  arising,  the  rich  man  were  to  as- 
sassinate his  wife,  the  plea  of  insanity  would  as  eagerly  be  set  up  for 
him  ;  he  would  certainly  not  be  treated  as  a  vulgar  criminal,  and  hanged. 
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Those  who  animadvert  the  most  freely  and  frequently  on  the  evidence 
of  medical  men  in  these  cases  have,  1  believe*  given  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion to  the  actual  question  of  responsibility  in  each  case,  or  to  "the  in- 
consistencies so  often  committed  in  relation  to  the  rare  of  the  person  and 
the  property  in  such  cases  ;  and  the  subject  is  far  too  extensive  and  too 
intricate  to  allow  me  to  treat  fully  of  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  frequency  of  juvenile  crime  has  often 
suggested  to  reflecting  men  the  possibility  of  the  education  accorded  to 
the  juvenile  criminal  being  more  efficiently  applied  to  the  juvenile 
part  of  our  poorer  population  before  their  entrance  on  a  career  of  crime. 
Leaving  this  question  to  those  better  able  to  decide  it,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  there  are  to  be  found  among  children  and  youth 
many  who,  from  an  inherent  proneness  to  criminal  actions,  ought  to  be 
constantly  and  carefully  superintended  and  guarded.  But.  the  pride  of 
families  and  the  prejudices  of  the  public  equally  forbid  such  salutary 
precaution.  The  result  is,  that  crimes  are  committed  which  might  have 
been  prevented  ;  and  when  this  result  takes  place,  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion of  the  public  knows  no  bounds  :  judges  rejoice  that  juries  rind  a 
verdict  against  a  poor,  miserable,  diseased  child  ;  and  the  newspapers 
dwell  with  a  ferocious  joy  on  the  defeat  of  medical  testimony. 

To  those  to  whom  these  lectures  are  addressed,  what  more  I  have 
to  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject  may  seem  but  to  be  made  up  of  truisms. 
Beyond  these  walls,  the  public  voice  condemns  these  truisms,  or  disre- 
gards them  ;  and  a  re-action  against  the  humane  spirit  of  the  age,  partly, 
it  must  be  confessed,  excused  by  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  horri- 
ble crimes,  prompts  too  visible  a  desire  for  the  crowded  scaffolds  of 
half  a  century  ago.  But  in  that  age — intellectually  as  dark  as  any  since 
the  creation  of  man — it  seems  to  have  been  believed  that  every  child, 
not  an  absolute  idiot,  was  born  with  equal  intellectual  and  moral  capa< 
city  ;  and  by  scholastic  severities  and  public  punishment  pedagogues 
and  legislators  strove  alike  to  balance  apparent  inequalities  in  talents  and 
in  morals  ;  and  alike  strove  in  vain. 

More  intelligent  views  now  prevail.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that 
where  a  child  is  always  unreasonable,  mischievous,  and  disposed  to  hurt 
itself  or  others,  it  must  be  considered  insane.  A  case  lately  occurred  at 
Brompton,  in  which  a  child  had  convulsions  when  three  weeks  old.  At 
the  age  of  1  year,  it  was  always  restless  and  screaming,  and  pressing  its 
hand  to  its  forehead.  At  2  years  old  it  was  continually  endeavoring 
to  tear  its  own  face,  or  to  push  other  children  into  the  fire.  At  last  this 
wretched  child  died  in  convulsions;  and  the  brain  was  found  diseased, 
and  there  was  a  tuberculous  abscess  in  the  cerebellum.  Less  extreme 
cases  are  in  all  probability  associated  with  less  extensive  disease,  or  with 
a  general  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  brain.  There  are  instances, 
in  which  children,  yet  living,  have  several  times  attempted  suicide.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  the  newspapers  have  contained  an  account  of  a  mur- 
der committed  by  a  boy  9  years  of  age,  his  little  sister  being  the  victim. 
The  first  and  second  plates  in  the  Outlines  of  Lectures  by  Sir  Alexander 
Morison  represent  a  little  girl,  of  6  years  of  age,  who  was  decidedly  in- 
sane, but  recovered  after  two  years'  illness.  In  all  these  cases  disease 
may  be  fairly  presumed. 
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iNot  long  ago,  a  boy,  not  quite  1 2  years  of  age,  took  the  life  of  his  grand- 
father by  mixing  arsenic  with  the  sugar  which  he  knew  lie  would  take 
with  his  fruit  after  dinner.  The  crime  itself,  in  one  of  such  tender 
years,  afforded  at  least  a  strong  presumption  of  unsound  mind.  When 
visited  in  Newgate,  this  boy  was  found  to  be  of  stunted  growth,  with  a 
downcast  look,  a  face  scarred  with  scrofula,  and  a  manner  indicative  of 
indifference  to  his  position  and  insensibility  to  his  crime.  He  was,  it  ap- 
peared, the  unhappy  son  of  an  intemperate  and  epileptic  father,  w  ho 
had  died  insane.  It  was  related  by  his  family,  that  from  childhood  he 
had  been  mischievous  beyond  the  limits  of  childish  mischief,  regardless 
of  truth,  insensible  to  reproach,  and  apparently  incapable  of  remorse  or 
shame.  And  thus  he  seemed  still  to  be  ;  careless  of  his  situation,  and 
unmoved  by  the  near  prospect  of  his  trial,  and  of  death  itself. 

The  medical  attendants  of  this  boy's  family  had  previously  expressed 
their  opinion  that  his  mind  was  not  sound.  It  was  a  case  in  which,  if 
any  physician  connected  with  an  asylum  had  been  specially  consulted 
respecting  the  bodily  and  mental  character  of  the  patient,  he  would  have 
pronounced  him  to  be  faultily  organized,  diseased  from  birth,  disposed  to 
insanity,  and  requiring  systematic  education,  and  long-continued  care. 
His  intellect  might  be  acute,  but  his  moral  sentiments  w  ere  undeveloped, 
and  his  propensities,  as  he  grew  older,  might  be  expected  to  become  the 
governing  powers  of  his  actions.  Evidence  of  this  kind  was,  indeed, 
adduced  at  his  trial,  but  it  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  jury,  and 
scoffed  at  by  the  judge,  who  declared  that  he  rejoiced  that  a  verdict  of 
"  guilty  of  murder "  was  relumed,  and  the  plea  of  a  diseased  brain 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  press  applauded  the  judge,  and  covered 
the  doctors  with  abuse.  Yet,  after  all,  the  boy  was  not  hanged,  but  sent 
to  school  to  be  improved.  Such  verdicts,  and  such  judicial  extrava- 
gance, are  disgraceful  to  the  present  state  of  psychological  knowledge. 
If  the  jury  were  right,  and  the  triumph  of  the  judge  was  just  and  de- 
cent, the  boy  ouirht  to  have  been  hanged  high  in  the  air.  But  not  even 
the  power  of  the  press,  ever  echoing  the  prejudice  of  the  time,  could  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  some  greater  power,  by  which  the  execution  of  an 
insane  child  was  mercifully  and  justly  prevented. 

Such  inconsistencies  must  shake  the  faith  of  every  man  in  the  legal 
view  of  these  cases  ;  and  even  the  rapid  and  imperfect  survey  now 
made  of  the  diversities,  inequalities,  and  weaknesses  of  the  mind,  must 
show,  I  think,  at  least,  that  the  relations  of  insanity  and  crime  require  a 
more  dispassionate  consideration  than  the  public,  or  than  legal  func- 
tionaries, have  lately,  or  ever,  vouchsafed  to  them  ;  and  that  the  maxims 
of  the  law  are  not  accordant  w  ith  the  natural  phenomena  of  disordered 
states  of  mind  actually  leading  to  criminal  actions,  and  therefore  require 
revision.  The  time  for  this  revision  must  come.  Even  those  who  are  little 
affected  by  sentiments  of  compassion  cannot  always  forget,  that,  on  what- 
ever vantage  ground  they  stand  in  this  life,  yet  for  their  conduct  to- 
wards those  accused  of  crime,  as  for  all  their  conduct  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  they  are  responsible  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

In  the  meantime,  medical  men  ought  not  to  shrink  from  these  cases. 
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A  wretch  driven  mad  by  poverty,  or  disappointment  acting  on  a  distem- 
pered brain,  has  no  other  friends  in  this  world. 

The  same  courage  which  causes  the  physician  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  pestilence  should  support  him  in  this  duty,  beneath  the  assault  of 
pestilent  tongues  and  pens.  Not  the  voice  of  the  people,  calling  for  exe- 
cutions, nor  the  severities  of  the  bench,  frowning  down  psychological 
truth,  should  shake  his  purpose  as  an  inquirer  and  a  witness.'  His  busi- 
ness is  to  declare  the  truth.    Society  must  deal  with  the  truth  as  it  pleases. 

Doubtless,  in  some  cases,  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  truth  is 
extreme,  or  even  of  determining  how  far  punishment  may  be  justifiable 
or  salutary,  when  a  criminal  is  to  a  certain  extent  insane.  But  in  the 
numerous  gradations  of  intellect  and  feeling  in  different  human  beings, 
there  must  be  a  point,  as  we  descend  from  the  highest  intellects  towards 
the  perfect  idiot,  at  which  responsibility  ceases,  and  impunity  begins. 
No  one  but  God  can  determine  this  point  in  every  case.  The  defect 
or  imperfection  may  be  in  the  whole  character  and  intellect,  or  limited 
to  parts  of  the  intellect,  and  parts  of  the  character  only  ;  and  none  can 
weigh  and  estimate  this  accurately  but  God.  who  made  all  men,  and 
knoweth  whereof  they  are  made.  Man  presumes  in  vain  to  fix  this  point 
in  every  case.  The  natural  and  acquired  defects  of  anv  individual,  his 
temptations,  his  resistance,  his  strength  and  his  weakness,  and.  there- 
fore, his  actual  sinfulness  and  responsibility, can  only  be  known  to  Him  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid.  Bui.  in 
our  obscurity  and  doubt,  we  should  carefully  and  seriously  wei^h  each 
case  ;  and,  although  anxious  to  protect  society,  never  be  induced  to  de- 
spise the  evidence  of  truth,  and  the  dictates  of  mercy. 


CASE  OF  POISONING  BY   LAUDANUM  TREATED  BY  BLEEDING. 

BY  JAMES  S.  HCGHES,  M.D.,  F.R.f.S  I.,  SURGEON  TO  JERVIS-ST.  HOSPITAL. 

I  was  summoned  to  see  (in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Kerin,  and 
Messrs.  Daly  and  Gorman  of  Henry  street)  a  gentleman  in  the  London- 
derry* Hotel,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dying  of  apoplexy.  We  found  him 
lying  in  bed,  on  his  back,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with  stertorous  breath- 
ing ;  pulse  extremely  rapid,  scarcely  to  be  felt;  face  leaden-colored  ;  lips 
purple  ;  pupils  minutely  contracted  and  fixed  ;  extremities  cold,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  clammy  perspiration.  On  throwing  down  the  bed-clothes  to 
examine  him  more  minutely,  a  half-ounce  empty  bottle,  labelled  ';  lauda- 
num," fell  on  the  floor,  and  the  only  information  we  could  obtain  was.  that 
the  patient  had  spoken  to  one  of  the  waiters  on  that  morning,  between  9 
and  10  o'clock,  at  his  bed-room  door,  dressed  in  his  night-shirt,  and  that, 
suspicion  being  excited,  at  5  o'clock  the  door  was  forced  open,  and  he 
was  found  in  bed  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  stomach  pump  was 
immediately  resorted  to  :  the  tube  being  introduced,  an  attempt  was 
fiiade  to  withdraw  any  fluid  contained  in  the  stomach,  but  it  having 
been  ascertained  that  there  was  no  fluid  in  that  viscus,  water  was  inject- 
ed into  it,  and  withdrawn,  in  order  to  remove  any  solid  material,  if  pre- 
sent ;  the  fauces  were  irritated,  and  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  sulphate 
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of  zinc  was  injected  through  the  tube,  and  repeated  after  a  short  inter- 
val, without  producing  emesis.  Sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  calves 
ol  the  legs,  together  with  heaters  and  turpentine  frictions  to  the  extremi- 
ties, by  which  means  the  temperature  was  slightly  elevated,  and  the 
pulse  became  fuller.  Cold  allusion  to  the  head  was  next  resorted  to, 
with  a  view  of  taking  off  the  pressure  from  the  brain  by  unloading  the 
ve>sC|s,  which  were  turgid,  but  without  effect.  The  patient  appealed 
to  be  sinking,  the  coma  becoming  more  profound,  and  the  breathing 
more  and  more  stertorous.  On  considering  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
the  probability  that  the  laudanum  had  been  swallowed  immediately 
after  the  patient  had  returned  to  his  bed-room  in  the  morning,  and  that, 
if  so,  lull  time  lor  the  absorption  of  the  poison  had  elapsed,  and  viewing 
the  patient  as  sinking  under  cerebral  congestion,  as  evinced  by  the  great 
tumescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck,  together  with  the  ster- 
torous breathing,  we  detei mined  to  try  the  effects  of  bloodletting,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  left  temporal  artery  was  opened,  the  blood  from 
which  at  first  merely  trickled  down,  being  very  dark-colored  and  thick, 
but  after  a  few  seconds  a  jet  of  arterial-colored  blood  sprang  forth,  im- 
mediately on  which  the  patient  gave  a  deep  sigh.  Vomiting,  with  the 
expulsion  of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  containing  a  little  indigested  mat- 
ter, devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  and  mixed  up  with  mucus,  ensued  ;  his 
pulse  became  fuller,  and  less  frequent.  :  sensibility  returned,  and  his  coun- 
tenance rapidly  improved.  We  bad  him  then  walked  up  and  down,  be- 
tween two  stout  porters,  through  the  long  corridors,  the  men  being  re- 
lieved from  time  to  time,  for  we  found  it  of  vital  importance  to  keep 
him  in  forcible  and  active  motion,  for  if  he  was  left  to  himself  for 
a  moment,  stertorous  breathing  and  a  state  of  somnolency  ensued. 
Brandy  punch  and  hot  coffee  were  given  to  him  at  short  intervals.  The 
drowsiness  continued  for  over  twenty-four  hours  after  he  came  under  our 
observation,  during  which  period  he  w  as  kept  in  a  roused  state,  and  the 
stimulants  were  continued. 

This  gentleman  perfectly  recovered,  and  when  convalescent  made  the 
following  statement.  He  said  that,  some  time  before  the  attempt  to 
poison  himself,  he  had  determined  to  commit  suicide,  provided  he  did  not 
receive  a  favorable  answer  to  a  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to  a  high 
offieial  officer  in  this  city  ;  and  that,  with  a  view  of  carrying  out  that 
intention,  he  went  to  a  house  in  Sackville  street,  where  be  asked  for  one 
ounce  of  laudanum,  but  that,  as  he  admitted  that  lie  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  it,  the  gentleman  he  addressed  very  properly  refused  to 
give  it  to  him.  He  passed  on  to  a  shop  in  an  adjoining  street,  and.  being 
then  on  his  guard,  said  he  wanted  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  told 
the  shop-man  that,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  I  iking  it.  he  wished  to 
have  the  strongest  in  the  house  :  the  man.  not  suspecting  anything 
wrong,  gave  it  to  him.  He  then  returned  to  his  hotel,  went  to  hed,and 
having  gone  out  on  the  following  morning,  in  his  night-dress,  to  the 
landing  at  his  bed-room  door,  to  inquire  after  the  expected  letter,  and 
having  been  informed  by  the  waiter  that  no  such  letter  had  been  left  at 
the  hotel,  he  went  back  to  his  room,  and,  having  locked  the  door,  re- 
turned to  his  bed  and  swallowed  the  half  ounce  of  laudanum,  after 
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which  he  soon  became  insensible.  Thus  upwards  of  seven  hours  must 
have  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  taking  the  poison  till  the  alarm  was 
gr  u*  a  a  Ph>'sloloSical  point  of  view,  the  result  of  the  abstraction 
of  blood  was  highly  interesting,  for  the  instant  the  congested  brain  was 
relieved,  and  thereby  enabled  to  receive  impressions,  and  not  till  then, 
vomiting  ensued,  the  result  of  reflex  action,  the  stertorous  breathing 
ceased,  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  his  senses.  From  the  details 
of  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the  timely  use  of  the  lancet, 
the  patient  was  snatched  from  the  most  appalling  of  deaths,  viz.,  that 
by  suicide. 

That  the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  bleeding  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  poisoning  by  opium,  when  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral congestion,  is  based  on  scientific  principles,  and'  has  the  sanction 
of  the  highest  authority,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  works  of 
Orfila,  Christison  and  Taylor;  but  as  \  know,  from  the  treatment  of  more 
cases  than  one  of  poisoning  by  opium  in  the  advanced  stage,  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  arid  in  which  there  was  evidence  of  congestion 
of  the  brain,  that  the  value  of  this  measure  has  been  occasional  l\  over- 
looked, principally  from  the  fear  of  still  further  promoting  absorpiion,  I 
have  been  induced  to  record  the  foregoing  case,  which  occurred  some 
time  since,  as  it  illustrates  the  marked  success  which  may  follow  die 
adoption  of  bloodletting  in  suitable  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  or  its 
preparations.  That  depletion  does  favor  the  process  of  absorption  in 
the  early  stages  of  poisoning,  is  now  generally  admitted  ;  but  w  e  must 
hold  in  mind,  that  a  time  may  come  when  absorption  has  been  carried 
to  its  full  extent,  and  when  the  patient  is  sinking  from  congestion  of  the 
brain  ;  and  it  is  in  this  particular  stao;e,  when  after  emptying  the  sto- 
mach of  its  contents,  that  bloodletting  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  impera- 
tively demanded.  Dr.  Christison,  when  alluding  to  the  treatment  of  poi- 
soning by  opium,  says  that,  '•'  venesection  has  been  recommended,  and 
successfully  used  by  some  physicians.  If  the  stomach  be  emptied,  and 
the  pafent  kept  roused,  as  may  almost  always  be  done  when  means 
are  lesorted  to  in  time,  venesection  w  ill  be  unnecessarv  ;  however,  w  hen 
the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  it  may  be  prudent  to  withdraw  blood,  and 
it  certainly  appears  that,  in  most  cases  where  this  remedy  has  been  em- 
ployed, the  sensibility  began  to  appear  almost  immediately  after."  And 
Mr*  Taylor,  in  his  recent  work  on  poisons,  when  referring  to  bloodletting 
in  poisoning  by  opium,  states  that,  "  bleeding  should  not  be  resorted  to 
until  after  the  poison  has  been  completely  removed  from  the  stomach, 
as  the  abstraction  of  blood  acts  injuriously  by  tending  to  promote  absorp- 
tion ;  it  is  indeed  o;ilv  justiiiable  when,  during  the  second  stage,  there  is 
a  strong,  full  pulse,  with  svmptoms  indicative  of  cerebral  congestion. 
If  the  pulse  should  become  feeble  and  sink  after  the  abstractioa  of  a 
small  quantity  of  blood,  the  operation  should  be  carried  no  farther." 
The  follow  ing  case  of  poisoning  by  laudanum,  in  w  hich  bleeding  was 
followed  by  immediate  relief,  is  so  full  of  interest,  that  I  think  it  worthy 
of  a  place  here.  It  is  published  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Vol.  XVII.,  page  2Q6  : — 

*An  unfortunate  female,  when  in  a  carriage  with  a  friend,  swallowed 
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laudanum  ;  the  action  was  observed,  and  she  was  conveyed  by  her  terri- 
fied companion,  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  to  the  house  of  the 
practitioner  under  whose  care  the  author  studied  ;  she  was  taken  out  in 
a  state  nearly  insensible.  Ten  grains  of  vitriolated  zinc  were  instantly 
administered  without  relief ;  ten  more  were  added  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and  other  means  were  in  vain  resorted  to,  to  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  vomiting,  as  the  comatose  symptoms  continued  evidently  to  in- 
crease ;  a  vein  was  opened,  and  nearly  twenty  ounces  of  blood  taken 
away  ;  sense  and  motion  immediately  began  to  return,  the  emetic  action 
of  the  zinc  was  produced,  and  the  patient  was  left  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards with  no  other  remaining  symptom  of  the  danger  she  had  escaped 
from,  than  a  little  languor." — Dublin  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Med.  Science. 


CASE  OF  SPONTANEOUS  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Dr.  Condie  presented  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
the  outlines  of  a  case  of  spontaneous  hydrophobia.  The  person  in  whom 
it  occurred,  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Willets,  an  overseer  in  the  ship- 
yard of  Simpson  h  Neill,  South wark,  about  35  years  of  age,  and  of 
robust  and  active,  temperate  habits.  He  had  enjoyed,  previously,  unin- 
terrupted health,  being  unable  to  recollect  an  attack  of  any  severe  sick- 
ness, excepting  a  short  convulsive  paroxysm  with  which  he  had  been 
seized  several  years  ago.  On  Tuesday  evening,  August  27th,  he  went 
home  in  his  usual  health.  The  ensuing  morning,  on  awaking  from 
sleep,  he  experienced  a  stiffness  along  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  a 
sense  of  numbness  in  the  arm  of  that  side  ;  this  he  attributed  to  expo- 
sure on  the  preceding  night,  during  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  Dr.  T.  S.  Reed  was  applied  to,  who  directed  an  appropriate 
treatment,  which,  however,  did  not  abate  the  symptoms  under  which 
the  patient  labored.  He  soon  began  to  complain  of  pain  extending  from 
the  occiput  along  the  left  side  of  the  neck  and  body  to  the  epigas- 
trium. Feeling  thirsty,  he  took  a  tumbler  of  water  in  his  hand,  but  on 
attempting  to  swallow  some,  was  seized  with  a  most  painful  sense  of 
suffocation,  followed  instantly  by  a  general  spasm  ;  which,  however,  con- 
tinued only  a  few  minutes.  A  sinapism  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  a  large  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  was  given,  and  repeated 
after  an  interval  of  two  hours.  The  patient  slept  none.  During  the 
whole  of  Wednesday  night  he  was  tormented  with  an  urgent  thirst,  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  to  swallow  water,  but  every  time  the  attempt 
was  made,  the  sense  of  suffocation  and  the  spasms  recurred.  Dr.  C. 
saw  the  patient,  with  Dr.  Reed,  at  noon  on  the  29th  of  August.  He 
found  him  in  a  constant  state  of  jactitation  ;  his  eyes  had  a  peculiar 
wild,  suspicious  look  ;  his  tongue  was  moist,  and  slightly  coated  along 
its  centre,  with  a  yellowish  mucus  ;  it  was  somewhat  pointed  and  red 
at  its  edges  ;  his  skin  was  cool  and  moist.  He  complained  of  a  pain 
commencing  on  the  left  side  of  his  neck  and  extending  clown  the  side 
of  his  body,  with  a  sense  of  weight  or  constriction  at  the  epigastrium. 
He  answered  the  questions  put  to  him  correctly,  but  in  a  quick,  sharp 
tone  of  voice.    He  complained  of  intense  thirst,  but  every  time  he  at- 
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tempted  to  drink,  he  was  seized  with  the  most  agonizing  sense  of  suffo- 
cation.   To  show  me  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  him,  he  seized  a 
glass  of  water  which  stood  upon  the  bureau  in  his  room,  and  by  a  sud- 
den jerking  motion,  brought  it  to  his  lips  ;  on  attempting  to  swallow 
a  few  drops,  he  became  violently  convulsed  ;  threw  his  limbs  about  in 
a  wild,  agitated  manner  ;  his  eyes  staring  wildly  open  ;  his  face  assum- 
ing a  dark  hue,  and  his  whole  chest  heaving  as  of  one  in  the  agony 
of  suffocation.     During  the  paroxysm  his  pulse  was  contracted,  hard 
and  frequent,  but  immediately  upon  its  close  it  became  more  developed, 
soft,  and  slow  ;  the  face,  at  the  same  time,  lost  its  flush,  and  the  fore- 
head became  covered  with  a  profuse  perspiration.    As  soon  as  the  pa- 
roxysm, which  lasted  only  for  a  few  minutes,  ceased,  the  patient  became 
perfectly  rational,  but  continued  in  a  state  of  constant  rapid  motion,  getting 
up  and  lying  down — first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other;  and  ejecting, 
every  few  minutes,  from  his  mouth,  with  great  force,  and  every  time  in 
a  different  direction  over  the  room,  a  small  portion  of  thick,  frothy 
saliva.    There  was  no  redness  nor  swelling  of  the  fauces,  nor  was  any 
pain  or  uneasiness  excited  by  pressure  upon  the  throat  or  epigastrium. 
As  the  patient  lay  upon  his  back,  I  took  up  a  fan  unperceived  by  him, 
and  with  it  gently  agitated  the  air  over  his  face  ;  he  was  immediately" 
seized  with  the  same  convulsive  paroxysm  as  on  attempting  to  swallow 
fluids,  but  less  intense,  and  of  shorter  duration.    The  mention  and  siuht  of 
water  caused,  he  said,  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  and  a  peculiar, 
indescribable  dread.    The  air  blew  directly  upon  him,  through  an  open 
window,  at  the  side  of  his  bed  ;  this  caused  him  no  uneasiness,  it  was 
rather,  he  declared,  agreeable  to  him.    Bodies  in  motion,  as  the  waiving 
of  the  window  curtain,  or  the  agitation  of  the  trees  seen  from  his  room, 
produced  no  effect  upon  him.    He  declared  that  be  had  never  been 
bitten  by  a  dog,  nor  had,  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  received  any 
wound  or  contusion.    Upon  a  minute  examination  of  his  body,  no  cica- 
trix could  be  discovered.    He  attributed  the  symptoms  under  which  he 
was  laboring,  to  his  having  become  overheated  while  working  in  the 
sun,  and  then  chilled  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air.    He  was  directed  Dover's  powder  in  scruple  doses, 
to  be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  half  drachm  doses  of  chloroform. 
A  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  an  active  cathartic 
was  administered.    But  a  very  small  portion  of  the  medicine  was  taken, 
as  every  attempt  to  swallow  brought  on  instantly  a  sense  of  impending 
suffocation,  and  a  violent  paroxysm  of  convulsions.    Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  the  patient  became  very  much  agitated,  wandered  over  the 
house,  and  offered  violence  to  those  who  attempted  to  restrain  him.  In 
the  evening  he  was  more  calm,  and  took  some  bread  soaked  in  tea,  the 
swallowing  of  which  was  attended  with  only  slight  difficulty.    He  now 
complained  of  pain  at  the  top  of  his  head  ;  the  whole  head  felt  hot  ;  there 
was  a  slight  injection  of  the  eyes  ;  the  pulse  was  full  and  firm.  Cold  appli- 
cations were  directed  to  his  head,  and  his  feet  were  immersed  in  hot  mus- 
tard water.    Blood  to  the  amount  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  was  taken 
from  his  arm,  when  his  pulse  sunk  and  he  soon  after  fainted.    He  now  be- 
came more  tranquil  ;  the  inability  to  drink  fluids  still,  however,  continued. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  he  died  ;  his  death  being  un preceded 
by  coma  and  unattended  by  convulsions.  No  post-mortem  examination 
could  be  obtained. 

After  his  death  a  report  was  circulated  that  the  patient  had  been 
bitten  by  a  pup  he  was  handling,  which  subsequently  died:  but  upon  in- 
vestigation, this  report  was  found  to  be  unsupported  by  any  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  fact.  It  was  unquestionably  a  ease  of  spontaneous  hy- 
drophobia.—  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia*  College  of  Physicians. 


POST  MORTEM  APPEARANCES    OF   A  CASE  OF   AORTIC  ANEURISM. 

BY  WILLIAM   BARRETT,  M.B.,  MEDICAL   STAFF,  SOREL. 

On  the  30lh  September,  at  8,  P.  M.,  I  was  called  for  the  first  time,  to 
visit  Mr.  T.,  aet.  37,  who  was  supposed  to  be  laboring  under  hypertro- 
phy of  the  heart  for  three  years — and  for  some  time  past  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  treating  himself  with  opium,  he  having  ceased  to  derive 
relief  from  every  other  means.  He  was  suffering  severe  pain  as  of  a 
"burning  heavy  weight,"  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  cardiac  regions, 
sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  his  body  partially  inclined  forwards,  with  but  lit- 
tle clothing;  temperature  natural,  except  of  the  hands  and  feet,  which 
were  rather  cold  and  clammy  ;  pulse  96,  feeble,  but  alike  in  both  wrists ; 
occasional  hiccup  and  bilious  vomiting  ;  not  the  least  dyspnoea,  cough, 
palpitation,  dysphagia,  haemoptysis  or  haematemesis  during  the  whole 
progress  of  his  disease  ;  there  was  no  dropsical  effusion  ;  countenance 
expressive  of  extreme  suffering,  but  its  color,  as  usual,  florid  and  healthy  ; 
pain  referred  at  times  to  the  right  hypoehondrium. 

As  he  had  suffered  frequently  from  paroxysms  apparently  similar  to  that 
above  staled,  which  were  subdued  by  anodynes,  two  pills  of  calomel, 
opium  and  hyoscyamus,  were  prescribed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  dose 
of  morphia. 

Oct.  I. — He  was  sitting  in  his  easy-chair,  without  having  had  sleep, 
but  having  experienced  relief  at  intervals  ;  countenance  indicating  the 
influence  of  opium  :  upon  further  investigation  of  the  case,  being  in- 
formed that  he  had  at  times  suffered  from  pain  in  the  back,  feeling  of 
numbness,  and  neuralgia  in  the  arms  and  fingers,  such  an  examination 
of  the  chest  was  made  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  then  admit  of. 

The  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  observed  to  extend  more  beyond  the 
the  mesial  line  than  natural,  and  its  action  more  distinctly  audible  in  the 
right  than  left  side  of  the  thorax,  no  abnormal  sound,  however,  existing  : 
respiration  clear,  but  rather  more  feeble  on  the  left  side,  while  percus- 
sion was  alike  and  natural  on  both  sides  ;  posteriorly,  the  only  symptom 
which  attracted  attention  was  the  preternatural  resonance  of  the  voice 
alom;  the  dorsal  interscapular  region.  He  had  taken  twelve  grains  of 
morphia  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ;  an  anodyne  liniment,  with 
belladonna  and  a  mixture  of  camphor,  sulph.  ether,  morphia  and  digitalis, 
were  prescribed.  On  former  occasions  counter-irritation  had  not  produced 
any  beneficial  result.  • 
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2d. — During  the  previous  day  and  night  he  experienced  considerable 
relief',  until  5  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  his  suffering  became  continued  and 
aggravated.  His  bowels  were  copiously  moved  twice  this  morning, 
which,  with  the  exertion  of  going  to  the  night's  chair,  produced  synco- 
pe ;  after  the  lapse  of  three  hours,  he  rallied  from  this  state  by  the  aid  of 
stimulants  internally,  and  heat  applied  to  the  extremities.  The  inha- 
lation of  chloroform,  in  small  quantity,  was  tried  as  an  experiment,  for 
the  relief  of  his  sufferings,  which  continued  unmitigated,  as  also  its  inter- 
nal administration  in  conjunction  with  camphor  and  aether.  About  2J 
o'clock,  P.  M.j  he  suddenly  called  to  a  friend  who  was  silting  in  his 
room,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  torture,  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  immediately 
fell,  apparently  dead.  However,  having  been  lifted  into  bed,  re-action 
again  returned  partially  in  half  an  hour,  and  it  was  remarkable  to  wit- 
ness the  expression  of  horror  evinced  when  conscious  of  his  lying  in  bed, 
and  the  instinctive  effort  made  to  regain  the  upright  position  in  the  easy 
chair.  He  now  began  to  complain  of  dyspnoea,  and  foreseeing  the 
early  approach  of  death,  took  leave  of  his  friends,  retaining  conscious- 
ness, and  suffering  pain,  until  almost  the  last  moment  of  his  existence, 
which  terminated  as  if  in  a  faint,  at  Ah  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — No  emaciation  of  the  body  or  extremities. 
The  liver  healthy,  but  pale.  Gall-bladder  contracted,  filled  with  gall- 
stones and  a  small  quantity  of  viscid,  colorless  fluid  ;  one  of  the  gall- 
stones was  partially  in  the  duct,  and  the  surface  corresponding  abraded 
or  ulcerated.  Thorax. — Heart  occupied  a  position  to  the  right  of  the 
mesial  line,  its  structure  perfectly  healthy,  size  normal,  and  its  cavities 
empty.  Pericardium  contained  a  small  quantity  of  serum.  The  left 
pleural  cavity  was  filled  with  serum,  and  a  recent  coagulum,  the  left  lung 
being  completely  compressed.  The  posterior  mediastinum  was  occupied 
by  an  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  which  extended  from  the  4th  to 
9th  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  bodies  of  those  intervening  having  been  absorb- 
ed by  pressure  to  a  very  great  extent.  Laterally,  the  tumor  projected 
chiefly  into  the  left  pleural  cavity,  into  which  the  blood  had  escaped,  a 
rent  in  the  pleura  having  occurred  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  root  of  the 
lung.  Here,  also,  its  parietes  were  thinnest,  and  the  contents  fluid,  while 
at  the  right  side  the  tumor  was  hard  and  solid,  from  the  existence  of  fibri- 
nous coagula.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  was  dilated,  and  contained  several 
ossific  deposits;  in  its  ascending  portion,  a  "well"  shaped  dilatation, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  existed.  The  aneurism  appeared  to  have 
been  formed  originally  of  the  entire  coats  of  the  aorta,  which  at  the 
origin  of  the  tumor  was  of  its  natural  calibre,  but  not  retaining  its  elas- 
ticity, was  rigid  and  thickened. 

Previous  History. — The  subject  of  this  disease  was  a  gentleman  of 
most  temperate  habits  ;  for  a  short  time  commander  of  one  of  the 
Montreal  and  Quebec  steamboats.  The  prominent  and  almost  only 
symptoms,  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination,  comprising  a 
period  of  three  years,  may  be  termed  "  angina  pectoris."  For  two 
years  be  had  been  unable  to  lie  horizontally  ;  many  of  his  days  and 
most  of  his  nights  having  been  spent  sitting  in  an  arm  chair.  The  only 
remedy  which  afforded  relief  was  opium — which  latterly  he  look  with  un- 
sparing liberality.—  British  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Physical  Sciences. 
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ON  THE  NUTRITIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  FISH  OIL. 

I5Y    ROBERT  DRUITT,  LONDON. 

Of  the  virtues  of  cod-liver  oil  there  can  be  now  no  question  ; — and  it 
seems  capable  of  doing  two  things.  In  the  first  place  it  fattens,  and  adds 
to  the  bulk  of  the  body  :  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  gives  nutrition  a 
better  turn,  as  it  were:  it  makes  the  fluids  and  solids  healthier  as  well  as 
bulkier,  and  enables  them  to  throw  off  a  variety  of  cachectic  derange- 
ments. These  useful  qualities  have  been  partially  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  they  are  due  to  a  minute  quantity  of  some  biliary  princi- 
ple contained  in  the  oil.  This  supposition  seemed  to  me  extremely  im- 
probable, especially  on  considering  the  numerous  adulterations  to  which 
the  oil  was  liable  ;  and  accordingly  I  determined  on  making  a  few  expe- 
riments on  the  subject,  the  results  of  which  follow. 

For  this  purpose  1  applied  to  my  oilman  for  some  specimens  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  lamp  oil,  and  procured  several  varieties  of  whale  and 
seal  oil,  decidedly  fishy  and  rank  in  flavor,  but  not  rancid  or  oxydized  or 
putrescent.  In  fact,  the  flavor  of  the  oil  commonly  called  "southern 
oil,"  the  produce  of  the  black  whale,  which  I  chiefly  employed,  is  not 
disagreeable  to  any  one  who  is  free  from  fancies  on  the  subject ;  and  if 
mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  almond  oil,  is  not  a  whit  more  offensive 
to  the  taste  than  the  common  oleum  jecoris  aselli. 

Case  I.  and  II. — Two  brothers,  S.,  aged  3  and  5,  flabby  pasty  chil- 
dren, each  suffering  from  pustular  eruption  on  the  head  and  face.  A 
wound  made  on  the  head  of  one  of  them  a  week  since  had  degenerated 
into  a  flabby  sore.  No  deficiency  of  food.  Both  took  a  teaspoonful  of 
seal  oil  three  times  a  day  in  lemonade.  Their  mother  reports  that  they 
were  excessively  fond  of  their  medicine  ;  they  took  it  for  a  fortnight, 
when  the  skin  of  each  was  quite  healthy,  and  complexion  clear. 

III.  — J.  W.,  a  pale,  unhealthy  child,  aged  2£  years;  subject  to  pustu- 
lar eruptions  on  the  face.  Cured  by  the  same  dose  of  southern  oil,  thrice 
daily  for  a  week.  Cured  far  more  readily  than  on  former  occasions  by 
calomel.    Likes  the  oil  extremely. 

IV.  — J.  L.,  a  miserable  child  ;  glands  in  neck  greatly  enlarged  ;  pu- 
rulent discharge  from  ears  ;  abdomen  swelled  and  hard.  This  child  got 
better  under  the  use  of  seal  oil,  but  did  not  take  it  regularly  enough  to 
make  the  case  of  any  value. 

V.  — J.  E.,  aged  2,  subject  to  skin  disease  from  birth  ;  his  mother  has 
had  syphilis  ;  his  complexion  peculiarly  pasty  and  sallow.  Took  south- 
ern oil  in  the  above  doses  for  a  month.  Greatly  improved  in  flesh  and 
complexion  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  course  had  an  attack  of  eczema  in 
the  arms. 

VI.  — W.,  set.  30  ;  subject  to  sciatica.  Took  the  southern  oil ;  is  cer- 
tain that  it  has  done  him  much  good. 

VII.  — J.  W.j  a)t.  36.  Was  largely  bled  for  acute  rheumatism  a 
twelvemonth  since.  Has  never  recovered  flesh  oi  strength,  and  is  racked 
with  pains  in  the  back  and  shoulders.  Took  cod-liver  oil  for  a  month 
with  benefit  last  May  ;  left  it  off  during  the  summer;  became  thinner  and 
weaker.    Took  southern  oil  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms  thrice  daily  for 
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three  weeks  ;  likes  it  much  ;  feels  stronger,  and  looks  as  decidedly  fatter 
and  better  in  condition  as  he  did  from  the  cod-liver  oil. 

VIII.  — Mrs.  P.,  suffered  from  puerperal  mania  whilst  suckling,  last 
autumn  ;  has  continued  anaemic  and  despondent ;  has  taken  every  form 
of  mineral  and  vegetable  tonic  with  temporary  benefit.  Took  southern 
oil  for  three  weeks  ;  is  unmistakeably  plumper,  clearer  in  complexion, 
and  in  better  spirits. 

IX.  — J.  M.,  a  sallow  child,  set.  4,  took  the  southern  oil  for  a  week, 
for  impetiginous  eruptions  on  the  face  and  legs.  The  improvement  in 
flesh  and  clearness  of  complexion  was  extraordinary,  and  the  eruption 
nearly  disappeared. 

These  few  cases  do  not  prove  much  ;  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  satis- 
factory. No  one  who  had  seen  the  children  above  mentioned  before  and 
after  their  course  of  oil,  could  doubt  that  a  most  beneficial  change  had 
been  wrought  by  something.  The  great  delight  which  the  little  wretches 
took  in  their  dose  is  another  point  worth  noticing.  I  would  therefore 
suggest,  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make  a  fair  experiment  on  a  large 
scale,  to  determine  whether  it  is  fish  oil  in  general  that  does  good,  or  only 
the  oil  of  the  cod's  liver.  If,  as  I  believe,  almost  any  kind  of  fish  oil 
will  answer  the  purpose,  then  many  of  the  poor  will  be  able  to  use  the 
cheaper  kinds,  who  could  not  afford  the  nicer,  but  more  costly  cod-liver 
oil. — London  Medical  Gazette. 


FOREIGN  SUBSTANCES  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — That  the  human  stomach,  like  charity,  beareth  all  things, 
or  almost  all,  is  well  known  both  to  you  and  your  readers.  And 
yet  there  are  some  who  may  not  know  the  full  extent  of  its  power  of 
endurance  in  every  direction.  To  such  the  following  statement  of  facts, 
collected  on  the  spot,  from  persons  who  were  either  eye-witnesses  in  the 
case,  or  were  well  and  truly  informed,  will  not  be  wholly  devoid  of 
interest.  Yours  truly,  Wm.  A.  Alcott. 

Some  three  years  since,  a  young  woman,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  worked  in  the  cotton  factory  at  Whitinsville,  in  this  State,  after 
having  been  for  a  long  time  pale,  weak,  and  diseased  in  the  stomach, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  factory  and  call  for  a  physician.  He  found  her 
without  appetite,  and  greatly  emaciated — great  pain  and  suffering  in  the 
stomach. 

On  inquiry  by  her  physician,  Dr.  Bobbins,  she  stated  that  for  several 
years,  while  laboring  in  the  cotton  mill,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  bite 
off  threads,  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove,  in  the  process  of  perform- 
ing her  task,  and  swallow  them.  Believing  that  an  accumulation  of  Uhis 
cotton  in  the  stomach  might  be  the  cause  of  her  suffering.  Dr.  R.  gave 
her  an  emetic.  By  this  and  other  means  he  succeeded  in  procuring  from 
her  stomach  a  quantity  of  cotton,  which,  when  dried,  weighed  four 
ounces.  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Whitinsv :!!e,  who  saw  the  cotton  and  saw 
it  weighed,  observed,  "There  was  cotton  enough  to  fill  my  hat  half  full." 
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TREATMENT  OF  MILK  A  BSC  ESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  October  No.  of  your  Journal,  I  find  an  article  from  the 
New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter,  on  Milk  Abscess,"  by  Dr.  Parrish. 
The  writer  has  gone  over  a  variety  of  methods  of  treatment,  and  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  ting,  of  tobacco  is  the  most  reliable.  He  alludes 
to  the  vinegar  treatment  of  Dewees,  in  connection  with  cupping,  blood- 
letting, &lc.  &lc.  I  must  s;iy  that  I  feel  very  much  like  sustaining  the 
Old  Professor.  I,  in  common  with  Dr.  P.,  have  been  greatly  annoyed 
with  milk  abscess  in  days  gone  by,  and  must  confess  that  Dewees  did 
not  carry  his  stimulant,  diaphoretic  treatment  far  enough.  For  the  last 
half-dozen  years  1  have  not  seen  a  milk  abscess  in  my  practice,  although 
I  have  seen  quite  a  large  number  of  inflammations,  that  bid  fair  for  ab- 
scess. My  treatment  consists  in  the  local  application  of  vinegar,  as  hot 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  and  the  exhibition  of  pulv.  Dov.  15  gis.  once 
in  two  hours,  until  narcotism  is  induced,  then  in  less  quantities  or  at 
longer  intervals.  I  have  invariably  found,  that  so  soon  as  a  perspiration 
is  induced,  the  pain  and  intumescence  subside,  and  suppuration  is  pre- 
vented. So  much  confidence  have  I  in  this  method  of"  treatment,  that  1 
as  certainly  look  for  a  cure,  as  I  do  the  arrest  of  a  tertian  with  quinine. 
I  move  the  bowels  the  following  day,  but  use  at  the  time  no  cathartic,  or 
in  fact  any  other  medicine.  My  success  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the 
pulv.  Dov.,  but  I  regard  the  hot  vinegar  as  of  great  utility. 

Rossville,  Ohio,  Dec.  26,  1819.  W.  H.  Scobery. 


NEW  PREPARATION  OP  OPIUM 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

SIR; — If  the  following  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  Journal,  you 
may  insert  it;  if  not,  let  it  remain  sub  umbra,  it  was  prepared  lor  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Suilblk  County  Medical  Society  (after  the  subject  of 
opium  had  been  pretty  freely  and  learnedly  discussed  at  the  previous 
meeting),  but  was  not  lead,  as  other  business  pressed. 

Some  three  years  since,  I  saw,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  a  state- 
ment from  Dr.  iNichol,  that  he  had  made,  and  used  in  his  practice,  and 
also  given  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  also  had  used  the  same,  what  he 
called  '-Muriate  of  Opium."  Their  testimony  was,  that  it  was  far  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  solution  or  preparation  of  opium.  Having  tried  the 
acetate  and  sulphate  of  morphia  and  the  common  tincture  of  opium,  and 
that  prepared  by  citric,  tartaric,  sulphuric,  and  almost  all  the  other  acids, 
they  found  all  these  leave  the  patient  with  headache,  constipation,  and 
many  other  unpleasant  symptoms;  but  the  muriate  of  opium  answered 
all  the  indications  of  that  drug,  and  left  none  of  the  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions. Du  Nichol's  formula  was  the  following: — R.  Pulv.  opium,  i 
oz.  ;  muriatic  acid,  I  oz.  ;  distilled  water,  xx.  oz.  ;  mix.  Macerate  (of- 
ten shaking  the  liquid)  for  fourteen  days.  Strain  and  filter.  The  dose 
was  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  according  as  circumstances  should  indi- 
cate— not  varying  much  from  the  tinct.  opii. 
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I  tried  this  preparation,  and  found  it  answer  the  description.  Out  of 
twenty  persons  who  took  it,  none  complained  of  headache  or  unpleasant 
sequences.  But  it  was  not  of  a  good  color,  and  soon  grew  muddy,  and 
seemed  to  be  decomposed.  I  therefore  made  some  modifications  of  the 
preparation,  until  1  fixed  upon  the  following  formula,  which  answers  ad- 
mirably, and  makes  and  retains  the  beautifully  red  and  clear  form  of  that 
which  I  herewith  send  you.  I  use  no  other  preparation  of  opium,  ex- 
cept the  powdered  gum  in  diseases  of  the  bowels.  R.  Pulv.  gum  opii, 
§  i. ;  muriatic  acid,  §  i. ;  distilled  water,  %  xvi.  ;  red  brandy,  §  iv. 
Mix,  &c.  It  is  of  nearly  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  and, 
I  think,  much  preferable  to  that  or  McMunn's  elixir. 

Boston,  Dec.  29,  1849.  W.  M.  Cornell. 


TILDENS'  MEDICINAL  EXTRACTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal to  the  Medicinal  Extracts  prepared  by  Messrs.  Tildens,  of  New  Le- 
banon, Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  1  have  used  their  extracts  for  some  time, 
and  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  they  possess  a  far  greater  uniformity 
of  strength,  or  active  properties,  than  any  J  have  ever  used.  Their  ex- 
tracts and  inspissated  juice  are  evaporated  at  a  uniform  temperature,  not 
exceeding  120°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  with  surprising  rapidity.  These  gen- 
tlemen avail  themselves  of  the  increasing  resources  of  chemical  science, 
in  the  process  by  which  they  secure  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  relia- 
ble articles  now  in  use  by  the  medical  profession.  To  illustrate  the 
efficacy  of  these  extracts,  1  will  mention  one  that  I  recently  used  in  a 
bad  case  of  phlegm  isia  alba  dolens  pucrperarum. 

This  patient,  in  1844,  suffered  with  a  similar  complaint.  She  then 
took  some  of  the  preparations  of  opium,  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  rest, 
&c.  During  her  recent  illness,  I  kept  her  almost  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  Tilden's  Extract  of  Lactuca  Sativa,  given  in  doses  of  from 
two  to  four  grains,  and  repeated  once  in  four  hours,  during  the  most 
painful  sta»e  of  the  disease.  Her  sufferings  were  nothing  in  comparison 
to  those  of  her  former  attack,  and  her  convalescence  was  much  more 
rapid. 

I  am  now  using  this  article  with  success  in  many  cases  in  which  I  for- 
merly gave  opium.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  dispense  wholly  with  opium,  yet  1  doubt  not  that  a  good  pre- 
paration of  lactuca  sativa  will  be  found  far  preferable  in  most  cases  in 
which  opium  is  administered.  1  have  used  the  preparation  of  lactuca 
alluded  to,  in  a  variety  of  painful  affections,  and  with  success. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  for  November,  1849,  on  page 
417,  alludes  to  Tildens'  Extracts,  and  to  letters  received  from  Professor 
Clark,  of  New  York  city,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in 
which  these  medicinal  agents  are  favorably  noticed. 

Respectfully,  he.       Joseph  Bates. 

New  Lebanon  Springs,  Dec.  31,  1849. 
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Increase  in  the  Medical  Profession. — There  is  evidently  an  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  some,  that  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  United  States 
will  lose  all  its  pecuniary  value,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
medical  ranks.  It  is  admitted  that  fees  are  not  so  readily  collected  as 
they  formerly  were  in  the  country.  Adventurers  are  numerous,  who  pre- 
tend to  be  physicians,  but  who  really  know  nothing  of  the  business  in 
which  they  are  profitably  engaged.  Many  foreigners  are  practising  among 
us,  some  of  whom  are  well  qualified  practitioners,  but  many  consider  this 
a  superior  nnd  excellent  country  for  carrying  on  the  grossest  deception. 
If  they  only  speak  broken  English,  charge  high,  and  boast  lustily  of  their 
position  and  extensive  influence  at  home,  they  find  that  their  fortune  is 
secured  here.  Our  own  native-born  citizens  cannot  compete  with  them, 
among  certain  classes,  who  are  strongly  in  favor  of  having  knowledge, 
like  souchong  tea,  far-fetched  and  dear-bought.  Our  schools  of  medicine 
will  graduate  annually,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  practitioners — 
which,  in  connection  with  the  increasing  emigration  of  persons  who  an- 
nounce themselves  medical  men,  on  their  arrival,  having  ascertained  the 
national  weakness  to  patronize  strangers,  furnishes  good  grounds  for  fearing 
an  overstock  of  physicians.  When  the  next  national  census  is  taken,  the 
statistical  tables  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  supposition  that  this  is  an  alarm- 
ingly sickly  country,  to  give  employment  to  such  a  vast  body  of  practi- 
tioners ;  or  else  that  the  people  are  laboring  under  an  hallucination  of  uni- 
versal prevalence,  in  sustaining  an  army  of  ignorant  charlatans,  mounte- 
banks and  quacks. 


Medical  School  of  Maine. — On  the  13th  of  February,  the  lectures  will 
commence  at  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks. 
This  school  has  always  maintained  a  good  reputation,  from  the  day  of  its 
organization,  and  the  medical  gentlemen  who  have  been  graduated  in  it 
doctors  of  medicine,  as  a  general  rule,  exhibit  eminent  qualifications  for 
the  practice  of  a  laborious  and  honorable  profession.  Those  who  matricu- 
late at  the  Maine  school  of  medicine  cannot  slip  or  slide  through,  but  must 
pass  an  ordeal  that  puts  beyond  question  their  fitness  for  the  detailed  busi- 
ness of  physicians  and  surgeons.  It  is  creditable  to  the  Slate,  in  an  age 
of  radicalism  and  legalized  empiricism,  when  charters  for  granting  diplomas 
to  broomsticks  might  be  had  for  asking — as  if  to  show  the  low  estimate 
in  which  the  most  learned  in  medicine  are  held  by  certain  law-makers — 
that  no  legislative  encouragement  has  been  offered  to  those  institutions, 
which  in  other  States  are  striving  to  bre^ik  down  and  destroy  the  dignity 
of  medical  science.  On  former  occasions  we  have  freely  adverted  to  the 
causes  which  have  appeared  to  us  to  prevent  the  Maine  school  from  ex- 
erting a  larger  circle  of  influence.  For  doing  so,  some  very  frothy  ema- 
nations of  pugnacity  were  forwarded  by  bellicose  correspondents,  who 
conceived  that  the  object  of  our  remarks  was  to  injure  that  College,  that 
one  nearer  home  might  be  benefited  thereby.    But  since  no  man  in  his 
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senses  could  be  so  narrow-sighted  as  to  believe  in  such  a  small  kind  of 
trickery,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  in  full  the  reasons  for  having 
asserted  that  there  might  be  more  medical  students  educated  in  Maine. 
One  reason,  however,  we  will  repeal.  If  a  resident  faculty  were  created, 
and  especially  if  the  professor  of  surgery  resided  in  Brunswick,  the  lame, 
halt  and  blind,  instead  of  wending  their  way  to  Boston  and  New  York, 
would  seek  the  advice  of  their  own  great  oracles.  Surgical  operations 
would  become  frequent,  and  students  in  increased  numbers  would  gather 
around  such  a  nucleus.  However,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enlarge  on  the 
benefits  of  a  plan  that  may  seem  impracticable  to  those  who  are  averse  to 
all  changes.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  period  must  arrive  when  a 
board  of  trustees  will  be  open  to  conviction  in  regard  to  the  true  policy  to 
be  pursued,  and  then  the  now  excellent  school  of  Maine  will  shine  with 
more  brilliancy  and  effect  than  has  yet  characterized  its  course. 


Ovariotomy. — Through  a  country  paper,  intelligence  is  brought  of  an 
important  surgical  operation  by  Dr.  Deane,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  two  weeks 
since,  in  the  removal,  says  the  account,  "  of  an  enormous  ovarian  tumor. 
The  patient  was  a  lady  in  South  Hadley.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous 
size  of  this  tumor  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  thirty-seven  pounds 
of  water  were  taken  from  it,  at  one  time,  a  few  weeks  before  it  was  re- 
moved. The  operation  was  performed  while  the  patient  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform,  and  occupied  in  all  about  half  an  hour.  The  in- 
cision necessary  to  be  made,  was  over  twelve  inches  long,  and  of  course  it 
laid  open  all  the  internal  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  The  morning  after  the 
operation,  she  was  quite  comfortable,  and  the  prospect  was  fair  that  she 
would  recover.  This  operation  has  been  performed  once  before  by  Dr. 
Deane,  wiih  success;  and  once  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman,  of  Boston.  The 
statistics  of  surgery  show  that  only  about  half  of  these  cases  recover." 

Dr.  Bigelow's  patient,  referred  to  last  week,  died,  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing the  operation.  A  formidable  operation  was  never  more  skilfully  and 
admirably  performed.  If  untiring  zeal  could  have  saved  the  patient,  she 
would  have  lived,  as  no  effort  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 
The  particulars  of  both  these  cases,  are  preparing,  it  is  presumed,  for 
publication. 


Principles  of  Human  Physiology. — Such  have  been  the  extraordinary 
advances  of  science  within  the  last  few  years,  that  it  is  by  no  means  re- 
markable some  have  rome  to  the  conclusion  that  but  little  more  remains  to 
be  discovered.  But  however  this  may  be  with  regard  to  geography,  geo- 
logy and  astronomy,  it  is  certain  that  physiology  still  offers  problems  for 
solution.  The  little  that  is  positively  known  of  the  laws  of  life,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  limited  insight  which  we  have  into  the  operations  of  nature, 
as  connected  with  our  own  bodies.  It  is  as  difficult  to  ascertain  how  life 
begins,  as  it  ever  was;  and  its  maintenance,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  feeble  yet  complicated  system  of  mechanism  in  the  lowest  as  well  as 
highest  forms  of  animal  organization,  continues  to  surprise,  astonish  and 
confound  the  wisest  of  philosophers.  But  because  there  are  difficulties  in 
conducting  physiological  investigations,  no  one  should  be  discouraged,  and 
therefore  abandon  the  pursuit,  with  the  unwelcome  idea  that  nothing  re- 
mains for  investigation  worth  laboring  for.  since  grand  discoveries  are 
doubtless  destined  to  crown  the  enterprise  of  vigilant,  persevering  inquirers. 
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These  reflections  were  called  up  by  reading  the  fourth  edition  of  "  The 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  with  their  chief  applications  to  pathology, 
hygiene  and  forensic  medicine,  by  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  of  the 
London  University,  with  extensive  additions  and  improvements  by  the 
author," — a  compact,  elegant  octavo  volume,  containing  over  700  pages,  in 
the  best  style  of  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  the  Philadelphia  publishers.  In 
this  edition,  some  alterations  will  be  perceived  which  particularly  refer  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  subject  of  generation.    Dr.  Carpenter's  own 
investigations  have  induced  him  to  relinquish  certain  favorite  doctrines  on 
the  former  subject,  and  substitute  others  mere  consistent,  as  he  believes, 
with  the  constitution  of  the  eerebro-spinal  centres.     On  generation,  Bis- 
cholf's  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  development  of  the  ovum,  is  introduced, 
instead  of  Dr.  Barry's.    The  work,  exceed mgly  elaborate  in  its  character, 
and  comprehensive  beyond  any  other  of  recent  date,  is  brought  to  a  close 
by  an  appendix,  which  is  devoted  to  phrenology,  and  artificial  somnambu- 
lism and  mesmerism.    Although  this  lias  been  read  with  eagerness,  corning 
as  it  does  from  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  age,  we  were  somewhat 
disappointed  in  the  results  at  which  he  finally  arrives.     Phrenologists  will 
defend  their  premises,  and,  if  possible,  reconcile  the  difficulties  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter discovers.    They  will  certainly  fepl  under  no  special  obligation  to  him 
for  throwing  obstructions  under  the  wheels  of  a  car  that  has  heen  moving 
on  without  interruption  for  a  long  while,  although  creating  far  less  en- 
thusiasm than  when  under  the  guidance  of  those  unrivalled  mental  engi- 
neers, Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim.     With  regard  to  animal  magnetism, 
fearing  that  we  may  not  have  clearly  understood  him,  it  is  preferred  that 
the  advocates  of  the  latest  and  most  ridiculous  of  impositions  should  have 
the  whole  of  the  discourse  to  themselves.    If  they  find  comfort  in  it,  it  will 
show  that  the  elements  of  some  kinds  of  comfort  may  actually  be  found  for 
them  in  a  book  on  physiology. 

Finally,  this  work  is  an  admirable  one,  and  those  who  would  understand 
what  is  meant  by  progressive  knowledge,  in  a  branch  of  study  that,  more 
than  almost  any  other,  leads  one  to  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God, 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  learned  disquisitions  of  Dr.  Carpenter. 


Alcohol  for  preparing  Medicines.  —  A  small  pamphlet,  written  in  a  spi- 
rit complimentary  to  the  medical  profession  for  the  strong  and  straight-for- 
ward assistance  which  has  invariably  been  given  by  iis  members  to  the 
temperance  reformation,  agitates  the  subject  of  preparing  remedies  without 
alcohol.  Can  this  article  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  and  prescriptions  be 
framed  equally  efficacious  ?  Certain  it  is  there  were  centuries  in  which 
alcohol  was  unknown,  and  the  measure  of  health  was  quite  equal  to  that 
of  any  subsequent  epoch  during  which  it  has  figured  so  largely  in  the 
pharmacopoei  is.  D  >es  the  use  of  tinctures  have  a  tendency  to  create  a 
morbid  appetite  for  distilled  liquors?  This  is  a  question  open  for  discus- 
sion. In  the  rn  an  while  the  influence  of  physicians  should  always  be 
exerted  in  favor  of  unqualified  temperance,  as  a  prerequisite  for  unimpair- 
ed health. 


Harrhburg  [Penn.)  Lunatic  Asylvm. — The  Key  Stone  newspaper  fur- 
nishes the  following  observations  on  the  progress  and  architecture  of  a  new 
edifice  now  being  erected  at  Harrisburg.  "  The  work  upon  this  immense 
structure  has  been  expedited  with  an  energy  almost  unprecedented.  In 
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April  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  and  on  the  first  of  this  month  the  roof  was 
nearly  completed.  This  is  rapid  progress  upon  a  building  presenting  a 
front  of  five  hundred  feet,  averaging  about  four  stories.  A  few  pleasant 
days  will  serve  to  complete  the  wing  towers  and  the  dome  upon  the  centre. 
The  design  of  the  building  presents,  a  combined  variety,  which  cives  to  the 
whole  a  most  imposing  effect.  Jt.  will  be,  when  finished,  a  perfect  gem  in 
architecture,  without  an  equal  in  the  United  Slates.  Mr.  Haviland  will 
make  enduring  reputation  by  erecting  this  splendid  monument  of  art,  corn- 
bining  as  h  does  the  most  effective  architectural  beauties  with  an  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  objects  of  it-;  construction*  The  work  lias  been  executed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Wells,  who  has  evinced  great  energy 
and  taste  in  giving  sublime  form  and  substance  to  the  idea  of  the 
designer. 


Mortality  of  Boston  in  1819. — The  annual  abstract  of  deaths  in  this 
city  the  last  year  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  published.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  total  number  during  the  year  was  about  5300,  including 
the  stillbirths.  For  a  population  of  130,000,  this  is  1  in  24.53,  or  a  frac- 
tion over  4  per  cent.  The  number  is  about  1000  greater  than  last  year  ; 
which  addition  is  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  city, 
and  the  great  fatality,  especially  among  our  foreign  population,  of  the  usual 
summer  complaints. 


Boylstoji  Medical  Society.  —  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
officers  of  the  Boylston  Medical  Society  of  Harvard  University,  for  the 
present  year. 

President.,  W.  H.  Thorndike,  M.D.,  Boston.  Trustees,  Drs.  John  Ware, 
Georo/e  Hay  ward,  G.  C.  Shattuck,  John  Homans,  Jacob  Bigelow,  J.  B.  S. 
Jackson,  Z.  B.  Adams.  Vice-President,  Richard  M.  Hodges,  Jr.,  Cam- 
bridge. Librarian,  Albert  H.  Blanc  hard,  Boston.  Secretary,  Edward 
Hitchcock  Jr.,  Amherst.  Committee  on  Prizes,  Drs.  Winslow  Lewis,  Jr., 
Charles  Gordon,  H.  J.  Bigelow,  A.  A.  Gould,  Samuel  Parkman. 


The  number  of  students  attending  the  medical  lectures  at  the  Castleton 
(Vt.)  School,  the  last  autumnal  session,  was  S3;  graduates,  29. 


To  Correspondents. — A  letter  from  Dr.  Cri^gs,  dated  at  the  New  Mormon  City,  Great  Salt 
Lake,  will  appear  next  week  ;  j^o,  a  communication  in  regard  to  new  apparatus  for  lateral  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Alden's  rase  of  separation  of  hones  of  the  pelvis. 


MarriV.p,— At  Winchester,  Conn.,  Dr.  James  I).  Edmond  Miss  M.  E.  Shattuck. -David  B. 
Nelson,  ML).,  of  Manchester,  N.  II.,  to  Miss  S.  C.  Weston. 


Died, — At  Northampton,  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  M.D.,  63,  long  and  favorably  known  as  the 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  Mass.  A  memoir  of  his  life  is 
solicited  for  the  Journal. — At  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Moses  Cobb,  M.D.,  formerly  of  Spring- 
field, Vt.,  65. 


UeaL'is  in  tiosion — for  the  week  en  Jihg  Saturday  noon,  January  5,  79. — Males,  41  —  females, 
38.  Accidental,  2 — disease  of  l he  bowels,  2 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — bronchitis,  1 — dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  1 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 — cyanosis,  1 — consumption,  12 — cholera  infan- 
tum, i — croup,  1 — cancer,  1 — dysentery,  3 — dropsy,  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  1 — delirium  tremens,  1  — 
erysipelas,  3 — typhus  lever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — lung  fever,  7 — hooping  cough,  1 — disease  of 
heart,  2 — iiCemperance,  1 — infantile  diseases,  10 — inflammaiion  of  the  lungs,  6 — disease  of  the  liv- 
er, 2 — mara-mins,  2 — old  ajsje,  2 — pajsy,  1 — pleurisy,  1 — smallpox,  5 — inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
1 — teething,  2 — tumor,  1^  unknown,  1. 

Under  5  yew  ,4! — between  5  and  20  years,  V, — beiween  20  and  10  years,  15 — between  40 
and  60  years,  5 — over  60     ar  .  ?:      Americans,  40  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  39. 
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On  a  Case  of  Death  from  the  Use  of  a  Tobacco  Enema.  By  Peter 
Eade,  Esq.,  IVJ.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c,  Blofield. — F.  B  ,  aged  18,  an  hys- 
terical-looking giri,  not  having  had  any  evacuation  from  the  bowels  for 
some  considerable  period,  and  various  remedies,  as  well  as  repeated  ene- 
mata,  having  failed  to  produce  any  effect,  was  persuaded  by  a  friend,  who 
stated  to  her  that  she  had  derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  such  treat- 
ment, to  have  a  tobacco  clyster  administered.  For  this  purpose,  jjbout  three 
drachms  of  common  shag  tobacco  were  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  in- 
jected into  the  bowel.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  this,  she  complained  of 
faintness  and  feeling  sick,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  became  quite  collaps- 
ed, with  cold  sweats;  vomited;  was  slightly  convulsed  ;  and  she  died  in 
about  half  an  hour,  being  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  the  injection 
being  administered. 

Post-mortem  examination,  thirty-six  hours  afterwards. — The  body  pre- 
sented no  remarkable  appearance  externally.  Head — Not  examined.  Chest 
— Lungs  normal  in  every  respect;  no  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  but  the 
heart  itself  remarkably  flaccid;  so  much  so,  that  when  laid  upon  the  table, 
it  quite  collapsed,  and  became  almost  as  flat  as  an  empty  stomach  in  the 
same  situation.  All  its  caviiies  very  empty,  but  in  each  of  the  ventricles 
from  two  to  three  drachms  of  fluid  black  blood.  Abdomen — Liver  present- 
ed no  unusual  appearance;  stomach  contained  several  ounces  of  semi-fluid 
food.  Intestines  examined  for  nearly  their  whole  length  ;  duodenum  and 
jejunum  empty;  ileum  contained  some  semi-fluid  fasces;  colon  empty,  and 
rather  distended  with  gas.  No  redness  or  trace  of  inflammation  visible  in 
any  part  of  the  canal,  and  no  smell  of  tobacco  perceptible  in  the  abdomen 
or  any  part  of  the  body. — London  Lancet. 


The  Sacredriess  of  Medicine. — "  I  may  seem  to  you  to  strangely  over- 
state the  matter,  when  I  speak  of  medicine  as  aiming  at  the  realization  of 
immortality  for  man.  Yet  this  assuredly  is  the  abstract  or  ideal  claim  of 
our  profession.  On  this  earth  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  calling  is  never 
realized.  Every  patient  of  every  physician  dies,  and  every  physician  in 
turn  becomes  a  patient  and  dies  too.  All  that  the  minister  of  the  body 
succeeds  in  effecting  is  the  adjourning  of  the  day  of  death,  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  inevitable  hour.  Practically  he  fights  against  pain  rather  than 
against  death,  regarding  the  latter  as  unavoidable,  and  seeking  only  to  de- 
lay its  arrival,  and  to  lessen  its  pangs.  Yet  the  spirit  in  which  the  physi- 
cian labors  is  assuredly  that  of  regarding  death  not  as  an  invincible  foe. 
He  may  believe,  as  a  man,  that  death  will  conquer,  but,  as  a  physician,  he 
stands  over  his  patient  to  fight  the  great  enemv  to  the  last,  as  if  there  might 
be  one  exception,  if  but  one,  to  the  otherwise  universal  law.  And  if  no 
exception  ever  occurs,  if  the  physician  is  invariably  defeated,  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  his  discomfiture  is  not  that  his  hope  of  success  was 
delusive,  but  that  he  erred  in  expecting'  its  fulfilment  in  this  world.  Let 
but  a  life  beyond  the  grave  be  admitted,  and  an  immortality  both  of  soul  and 
of  body  be  believed  in,  and  the  Christian  physician,  at  least,  can  anticipate 
with  certainty  the  full  realization  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  high  cull- 
ing."— Lecture  of  Dr.  G.  Wilson,  Edinburgh. 


New  Medical  Books  in  London. — On  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  and  Fis- 
tula in  Perineo.  By  James  Syme,  F.  R.S.E. — On  Tic  Doloureux,  and 
other  Affections  of  the  Nerves.    By  Dr.  Downing. 
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ON  THE  LAW  OF  MORTALITY  IN  PHTHISIS,  AND  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  MORAL  CAUSES  IN  PRODUCING  THE  DISEASE. 

BY  JAMES  F.  DUNCAN,  M.D.,  FELLOW  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  IRELAND. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  with  attention  the 
successive  Reports  which  have  been  published  by  the  Registrar-General 
of  England  since  the  institution  of  that  office,  cannot  fail  to  have  two 
things  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  : — the  first  is,  the  extreme  degree 
of  care  employed  in  the  compilation  of  the  tables  to  which  the  reports 
refer,  as  evidenced  by  the  elaborate  corrections  introduced  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  errors  ;  and  the  second  is,  the  extraordinary  fact  that  each  suc- 
cessive year  confirms,  in  an  astonishing  manner,  the  results  of  those  that 
preceded  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remark  the  vast  importance  of  these 
records,  both  in  a  national  and  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  To  the 
statesman  engaged  in  the  study  of  political  economy,  they  are  important, 
because  they  bear  directly  upon  all  questions  connected  with  population, 
the  source  of  a  nation's  greatness,  and  the  evidence  of  its  prosperity. 
To  the  philosophical  physician  they  are  equally  important,  throwing  a 
light  upon  disease  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  obtained.  As  official 
documents,  bearing  upon  the  interesting  subject  of  statistics,  they  pos- 
sess a  value  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  private  researches,  however 
carefully  prepared,  can  ever  obtain.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  private 
individual  sets  about  collecting  information  of  this  kind,  and  publishes 
the  result  to  the  world,  we  have  to  be  satisfied  of  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  commence  the  undertaking  before  we  can  yield  implicit 
credence  to  his  statements.  We  naturally  suspect  that  he  has  had  some 
preconceived  theory  to  support,  and  that  this  has,  however  unconsciously, 
colored  his  conclusions.  We  require  further  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
opportunities  he  has  enjoyed  for  collecting  the  information  sought  to  be 
communicated,  his  habits  of  observation,  and,  above  all,  his  veracity. 
All  these  are  matters  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  render  so  appa- 
rent as  to  overcome  the  scepticism  that  naturally  attaches  to  conclusions 
drawn  from  such  premises. 

With  a  public  officer  the  case  is  different  ;  the  nature  of  his  appoint- 
ment sufficiently  accounts  for  his  engaging  in  the  dry  details  of  figures, 
of  which  all  statistical  researches  are  composed  ;  and  the  absence  of 
24 
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any  motive  to  alter  the  returns  affords  a  strong  probability  that  they  are 
impartially  recorded. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  stamps 
peculiar  value  upon  these  official  documents,  and  that  is,  the  great  ex- 
tent of  country  over  which  they  are  spread.  In  all  calculations  of  this 
kind  it  is  well  known  that  the  liability  to  error  diminishes  inversely  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  numbers  treated  of ;  in  other  words,  the  larger  the 
field  of  observation,  the  greater  the  accuracy. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  individual  to  col- 
lect, with  all  the  exertions  he  may  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  a 
mass  of  facts  capable  of  the  slightest  comparison  with  those  which  have 
been  accumulated  by  the  Registrar-General,  assisted  by  his  numerous 
staff  throughout  the  country  ;  and  it  will  be  shown  a  little  further  on, 
that,  making  every  allowance  for  the  veracity  of  private  collectors,  their 
habits  of  observation  and  accuracy,  still  differences  will  naturally  appear 
upon  the  face  of  their  registers,  arising  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  labors  being  confined  to  limited  districts,  where  local  causes  exer- 
cise peculiar  disturbing  influences. 

I  have  already  said  that  no  sufficient  motive,  such  as  previous  im- 
pressions, can  be  supposed  capable  of  acting  upon  a  public  officer,  so  as 
to  induce  him  to  alter  the  returns  to  suit  his  peculiar  views  ;  in  the  case 
before  us,  however,  such  a  supposition  is  not  only  improbable,  hut  it  is 
absolutely  impossible.  The  extent  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tables,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  because, 
as  the  gross  returns  consist  of  innumerable  entries  from  detached  locali- 
ties, transmitted  through  various  hands,  it  is  necessary  either  to  suppose 
that  a  concert  of  the  most  intricate  kind  is  maintained  between  these 
subordinates  and  the  Registrar-General  himself,  to  produce  the  required 
result,  or  to  admit  the  strict  impartiality  with  which  the  whole  proceeding 
is  conducted.  The  difficulty  of  attempting  to  give  a  peculiar  complexion 
to  any  part  of  these  returns,  added  to  the  total  absence  of  all  motive  for 
such  a  proceeding,  renders  the  idea  evidently  absurd. 

And  what  confirms  this  still  more,  is  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have 
previously  alluded,  that  the  returns  in  successive  years  continue  to  give 
similar  results  to  those  which  were  first  published  ;  a  fact  that  strongly 
proves  the  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  drawn  up,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  intentional  perversion  in  the  entries.  For,  unless  we  suppose 
the  subordinate  returns  entirely  disregarded,  and  a  fraudulent  concoc- 
tion of  imaginary  figures  substituted  in  their  place,  it  is  manifestly  incon- 
ceivable that  a  systematic  design  of  altering,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree, 
the  documents,  could  be  carried  on  year  after  year,  and  yet  the  entire 
result  continue  to  tell  the  same  story. 

J  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  more  than  may  seem  necessary  to  many 
readers,  because  I  feel  that,  in  drawing  conclusions  from  these  tables, 
everything  depends  upon  the  perfect  accuracy  and  the  strict  impartiality 
with  which  they  have  been  drawn  up.  That  errors  have  crept  into 
them,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  ;  but  they  are  errors  arising  from  the  imperfection 
of  human  knowledge,  and  not  from  any  wilful  perversion  on  the  part  of 
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those  engaged  in  preparing  them  ;  and  what  is  more,  these  very  errors, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  tend  to  neutralize  one  another  ;  for,  if  in  any  one 
instance,  a  case  of  bronchitis  has  been  entered  by  mistake  for  consumption, 
there  is  an  equal  probability,  the  error  being  unintentional,  that  a  case  of 
consumption  has  been  elsewhere  set  down  for  bronchitis. 

The  Report  of  the  Irish  Census  Commissioners  for  1841,  with  Mr. 
Wilde's  Analysis  of  the  Mortality  Tables,  is  a  public  document  similar 
in  kind  to  those  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England,  and  of  equal,  if 
not  greater,  importance.  The  high  scientific  character  of  the  gentlemen 
employed  on  the  work  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  learning  and 
ability  displayed  in  its  preparation.  Having  enjoyed  the  advantage  o( 
the  previous  publication  of  some  of  the  English  reports,  to  serve  as 
models  for  their  guidance,  they  have  rightly  endeavored  to  equal, 
in  accuracy  and  in  detail,  their  great  statistical  rivals.  And  in  some 
respects,  they  may  be  said  even  to  have  excelled  them.  But  in  two 
points,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Irish  records 
labor  under  a  great  disadvantage,  as  contrasted  with  the  English,  though 
the  fault  in  no  way  rested  with  the  distinguished  individual  who  com- 
piled them. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  including  a  period  of  ten  years  in  the  in- 
quiry, instead  of  one,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  whereby  many  fact?, 
especially  in  the  earlier  years,  escaped  record  altogether  ;  and  the  se2ond 
was  the  absence  of  all  provision  for  their  subsequent  repetition.  Had 
these  valuable  inquiries  been  pursued  annually  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present,  during  which  the  country  has  been  undergoing  the  most  afflic- 
tive dispensations  of  famine  and  pestilence,  what  an  amount  of  import- 
ant information  would  they  have  contained  !  With  what  confidence 
might  our  senators  and  statesmen  have  turned  to  their  unquestionable, 
though  unpalatable,  truths,  and,  instead  of  vague  assertions  and  conflict- 
ing opinions,  the  naked  facts  would  have  spoken  in  the  plain  but  startling 
language  of  figures,  till  the  alarmist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sceptic  on 
the  other,  had  learned  to  submit  in  silence  to  their  decision. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  and  instructive  fact,  that  the  very  same  results 
which  appear  in  the  Registrar-General's  reports,  in  reference  to  the  mor- 
tality of  various  diseases,  appear  also  in  those  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wilde, 
as  I  shall  presently  take  occasion  to  point  out ;  with  this  exception,  that 
in  the  latter  the  proportion  of  the  whole  to  the  population  is  considerably 
less  than  in  the  former ;  a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  defective  regis- 
tration as  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade,  by  the  removal  of  families 
during  the  interval,  who  alone  were  capable  of  giving  the  information  ; 
the  voluntary  mode  in  which  the  statements  were  furnished,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  such  matters  are  forgotten  a  short  time  subsequent  to 
the  event.  But  as  these  causes  are  likely  to  operate  with  considerable 
uniformity,  affecting  equally  the  details  of  each  sex,  of  all  ages,  and  of 
every  disease,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  general  effect  of  these 
omissions  in  the  registnr  must  be  to  leave  the  relative  proportion  pretty 
much  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had  no  such  omissions  taken  place. 

Now  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  each  of  these  records,  as  they 
i  have  successively  appeared,  exhibits  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  relative 
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proportion  of  deaths  produced  by  each  disease,  as  compared  with  the 
population — an  uniformity  not  limited  merely  to  the  aggregate  numbers, 
but  extending  also  to  each  of  the  sexes,  and  to  the  different  periods  of 
life — forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  fatal  event  which  terminates 
existence  does  not  occur,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  an  irregular,  uncer- 
tain manner,  by  a  sort  of  accident,  but  is  regulated  by  a  fixed  or  settled 
principle,  which  may  be  called  the  "  law  of  mortality ,"  and  which  pro- 
duces this  unexpected  harmony  of  results.  Of  course,  in  saying  that 
the  records  of  death  exhibit  a  striking  uniformity  of  results,  I  exclude 
from  the  consideration  those  which  are  produced  by  epidemic  causes, 
and  which  are  subject  to  periodic  or  peculiar  variation.  The  former 
may  be  compared,  from  their  stationary  character,  to  the  fixed  stars  in 
astronomy,  which  never  appear  to  change  their  position  to  one  another 
or  to  the  spectator;  while  the  latter  resemble  the  planets,  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  the  comets  of  our  system,  and  which  obey  a  distinct  law 
of  their  own. 

But  in  using  the  expression  "  law  of  mortality,"  though  not  now 
introduced  for  the  first  time,  several  objections  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind.  The  first  is,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  term.  It  is 
evidently  based  upon  an  assumed  analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  universe  and  of  animated  nature.  Now  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  them,  that,  while  the  facts  from  which  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter are  deduced  are  universal,  those  which  we  observe  in  living  bodies  ex- 
hibit numerous  exceptions.  For  example — in  every  country  where  the  ratio 
of  the  sexes  at  birth  has  been  accurately  observed,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  number  of  male  infants  exceeds,  by  a  marked  and  regular 
amount,  that  of  female  infants.  But  if  we  limit  the  inquiry  to  a  single 
family,  we  know  that  this  proportion  does  not  hold  good. 

Similar  exceptions  occur  in  all  the  assumed  laws  connected  with 
life:  is  the  expression  then  proper  under  the  circumstances?  To  this 
objection  a  double  reply  may  be  given.  First,  that  the  exceptions  may 
be  apparent  only,  and  not  real  ;  just  as  we  know  that  the  planets  move 
constantly  in  one  direction  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  yet  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer  they  appear  at  times  to  be  stationary,  and  at  times  to  be  moving 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  their  natural  course. 

The  second  answer  is  founded  upon  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
the  principle  of  life,  which  includes  the  idea  of  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent power  in  each  individual,  which  enables  it  to  resist  the  influence  of 
external  agencies  ;  for  example,  the  power  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
temperature  in  opposition  to  that  immediately  surrounding  it.  Now  the 
living  principle  may  exist  in  various  degrees,  being  stronger  in  some  in- 
stances than  in  others,  and  consequently  the  power  of  resistance  may  be 
more  effectual  in  certain  individuals  than  in  others.  In  brute  matter,  on 
the  contrary,  no  such  power  of  resistance  can  be  detected,  but  it  lies 
completely  passive  under  the  influence  of  every  impression  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  Occasional  exceptions,  accordingly,  are  the  natural  results  of 
the  condition  of  existence  in  the  one  class  of  subjects,  and  not  in  the 
other.  The  operation  of  the  law  is  secured  on  the  average  by  the 
strength  of  the  controlling  force  being  made  greater  than  the  general 
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amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome  ;  but  the  vital  principle  being  some- 
times unusually  energetic,  accounts  for  the  occasional  exceptions. 

A  second  objection  may  be  taken  to  the  expression  "law  of  mor- 
tality," from  its  appearing  to  imply  the  notion  of  necessity.  If  the  di- 
vine Creator  has  really  implanted  in  our  nature  a  property  of  spontaneous 
termination  by  certain  diseases,  according  to  fixed  general  laws,  it  is  not 
only  improper  but  impossible  to  counteract  His  will.  If  such  an  idea 
be  correct,  the  resources  of  medicine  are  valueless,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  healing  art  is  impracticable.  But  this  mistake  arises  from 
proper  attention  not  being  paid  to  what  is  really  implied  in  the  notion 
"  law  of  mortality,"  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  certain  result  if  uncontrolled  ;  just  as  the  principle  of  gravity 
is  only  a  tendency  in  the  particles  of  matter  to  approximate  with  an  in- 
tensity varying  in  proportion  to  their  masses,  which  may  or  may  not 
take  effect  according  as  this  tendency  is  controlled  or  not.  When  a 
man  places  a  book  upon  a  table,  he  does  not  imagine  that  he  is  pro- 
fanely interfering  with  the  laws  of  nature;  and  similarly  when  a  physi- 
cian, by  the  use  of  medicine  or  otherwise,  attempts  to  stop  the  progress 
of  disease,  he  is  so  far  from  opposing  the  divine  will  that  he  is  actually 
carrying  it  into  effect.  That  the  powers  of  medicine  are  not  worthless, 
and  that  the  healing  art  is  really  capable  of  improvements  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  prolonging  life  and  diminishing  sickness,  are  facts 
which  no  candid  mind  can  possibly  deny  ;  but  the  position  that  diseases 
and  death  are  the  natural  results  of  certain  fixed  and  general  laws  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  admission  of  their  truth. 

Other  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  expression  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  and 
of  special  providence ;  but  these,  being  theological  questions  rather  than 
medical,  are  not  suitable  for  discussion  on  the  present  occasion  ;  I  shall 
only  add,  that  I  consider  them  equally  capable  with  the  former  of  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

(To  be  continued.] 


ABSCESS  IN  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

[In  the  1 3th  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal  some  ac- 
count was  given  by  Dr.  Reese,  of  JNew  York,  of  an  important  surgical 
operation  by  Dr.  Detmold,  of  the  same  city,  in  a  case  of  abscess  of  the 
brain  after  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  last  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  contains  a  full  report,  by  Dr.  Detmold 
himself,  of  this  remarkable  case.  That  our  readers  may  be  more  fully 
informed  of  the  details  of  the  operation,  and  of  the  final  result,  we  copy 
portions  of  Dr.  D.'s  report.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  first 
incision  into  the  brain,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  performed  on 
the  13th  of  September,  nearly  nine  weeks  after  the  accident — symptoms 
of  compression  being  then  very  urgent.] 

I  commenced  by  surrounding  the  adhering  cicatrix  with  an  incision, 
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so  as  to  leave  that  at  first  untouched,  and  then  made  several  incisions 
in  different  directions  in  search  for  fractured  bone.  In  the  upward  di- 
rection, where  I  had  on  the  former  occasion  removed  the  piece  of  bone, 
1  found  the  skull  firm  ;  but  the  fracture  extended  inward  towards  the 
median  line,  downward  towards  the  supra-orbrtar  ridge,  and  outward  to- 
wards the  semicircular  ridge  ;  so  that  the  original  wound,  and  the  first 
deficiency  of  bone,  formed  the  upper  and  middle  point  of  the  entire 
wound.  By  carefully  carrying  on  the  incisions,  as  far  as  I  could  readily 
with  my  finger  separate  the  pericranium  from  the  bone,  I  successively  re- 
moved three  large  pieces  of  bone,  which,  including  some  small  splinters, 
and  the  two  pieces  removed  before,  made  an  opening  into  the  left  half 
of  the  os  frontis  which  measured  about  five  square  inches.  The  open- 
ing extended  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  supra-orbitar  margin  ;  and 
the  outer  piece  had  formed  part  of  the  linea  semicircularis.  All  the 
pieces  showed  strong  marks  of  absorption,  the  edges  being  rounded  off, 
and  the  surface  uneven  and  porous.  Professor  Dickson  expressed  his  fear 
that  tha  supra-orbitar  margin  might  be  fractured,  and  the  injury  extend  to 
the  ba^e  of  the  skull — a  (ear  which  the  final  result  proved  to  be  but  too 
well  founded.  But,  as  all  the  edges  which  surrounded  this  now  large  de- 
fect of  bone  were  apparently  firm  and  immovable,  and  as  the  pericra- 
nium everywhere  strongly  adhered  to  the  bone,  I  concluded  that  I  had 
remove:!  all  the  fragments,  although  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  improved.  By  the  lateral  incision  I  had  divided 
the  temporal  artery,  and  allowed  it  to  bleed  freely,  but  it  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  patient.  It  was  remarkable,  and  I  looked  upon  the  fact 
as  a  favorable  sign,  that,  notwithstanding  his  profound  stupor  and  general 
insensibility,  the  patient  exhibited  unmistakable  signs  of  intense  pain  at 
every  incision  through  the  integuments.  After  having  cleared  the  wound 
of  blood,  the  dura  mater  appeared,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
wound,  in  a  natural  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  adhering  cica- 
trix, which  had  been  left  as  a  small  island  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
wound.  Finding  that  the  removal  of  the  fragments  of  bone  had  not 
changed  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  also  finding  all  the  bony  limits 
of  the  defect  firm  and  without  any  depression,  I  proceeded  to  dissect  off 
the  adhering  cicatrix,  removing  with  it  the  dura  mater  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  the  cicatrix  was  adhering  to  it,  and  brought  the  brain  itself  into 
view,  covered  with  the  pia  mater,  which  appeared  thickened.  I  then 
introduced  a  probe  under  the  dura  mater,  and  passed  it  around  the  whole 
opening  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  to  ascertain  whether  anything 
morbid  could  be  found  there ;  but  the  probe  passed  freely  round,  being 
plainly  visible  through  the  transparent  membrane.  I  now  felt  again, 
with  great  anxiety,  for  the  fluctuation  which  I  thought  I  had  detected 
before  commencing  the  operation  ;  but  the  removal  of  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  bone,  and  the  opening  of  the  dura  mater  itself,  had  taken  away 
all  tension,  and  I  did  not  discover  any  fluctuation.  Confident,  however, 
that  an  abscess  in  some  part  of  the  brain  was  the  cause  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  equally  certain  that,  unless  speedy  relief 
was  given,  he  must  inevitably  sink  within  a  few  hours,  I  determined  to 
make  an  incision  into  the  brain  ;  and,  in  the  hope  that  my  first  impres- 
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sion  about  the  fluctuation  had  been  correct,  and  that,  as  I  stated  above, 
the  removal  of  the  tension  had  rendered  the  fluctuation  indistinct  again,  I 
chose  this  place,  where  the  brain  was  now  already  denuded  of  dura  ma- 
ter, and  made  an  incision  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  about  one  inch 
in  length  and  about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  which  was  followed  instanta- 
neously by  a  thick  stream  of  healthy-looking  pus  ;  further  discharge  was 
then  favored  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  dura  mater,  and  by  proper  position 
of  the  head.  I  regret  that,  at  the  time,  no  means  were  taken  to  ascertain 
the  exact  quantity  of  the  matter  discharged  ;  but  the  circumstances,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  finding  the  matter,  will  easily  account  for  that  omission. 
The  quantity  was  afterwards  variously  estimated  by  the  different  medical 
gentlemen  present ;  several  estimated  it  as  high  as  five  ounces,  while  the 
lowest  estimate  exceeded  two  ounces.  The  effect  of  the  discharge  was 
almost  magical;  for  the  patient  immediately  opened  his  eyes,  put  out 
his  tongue  when  requested,  and  answered  distinctly  that  he  felt  better  ; 
the  pulse  rose  immediately  to  above  60  per  minute.  The  wound  was 
covered  with  warm  water  dressing,  and  the  head  placed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  a  position  to  facilitate  the  discharge.  Absolute  rest  and  water- 
gruel  were  recommended. 

The  patient  passed  a  quiet  night,  enjoying  sound  sleep,  and  awoke, 
comfortable  and  refreshed,  next  morning.  The  wound  continued  to  dis- 
charge freely,  and,  in  a  few  days,  all  the  incisions  healed,  leaving  merely 
an  opening  to  the  extent  to  which  the  original  scar,  with  the  corres- 
ponding portion  of  the  dura  mater,  had  been  removed.  A  probe  intro- 
duced into  the  opening  passed  into  a  cavity  of  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  extending  nearly  towards  the  median  line.  On  account  of  a 
tendency  of  the  opening  to  close,  and  cause  the  cavity  to  fill  again  with 
matter,  a  small  tent  of  lint  was  introduced,  and  the  warm-water  dressings 
continued.  The  patient  was  in  every  respect  doing  well  ;  sat  up  in  bed 
at  every  dressing  of  the  wound  ;  conversed  freely  ;  was  cheerful ;  and 
had  a  good  appetite.  Therefore,  no  farther  interference,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  simple  enema  every  third  day,  was  deemed  necessary  ;  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
accident,  the  comparatively  slight  suffering  of  the  patient  while  car- 
rying about  this  collection  of  matter,  the  immediate  and  complete  relief 
which  the  opening  and  discharge  of  the  abscess  had  given  him — together 
with  the  fact  that  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  was  the  seat  of  the  in- 
jury— I  was  sanguine  in  my  prognosis,  in  spite  of  my  friend  Professor 
Dickson,  who  took  a  different  view  of  the  case. 

[Hernia  cerebri  protruded  from  the  opening,  and  had  reached  the  size 
of  a  walnut  on  the  twelfth  day  ;  but  pressure  was  successfully  applied. 
The  patient  left  his  bed  on  the  eighteenth  day.  In  about  three  weeks 
he  was  out  of  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  began  to  lose  his 
memory,  and  in  a  few  days  he  could  recollect  neither  his  own  name  nor 
the  names  of  his  wife  or  children.  Oct.  18th  he  complained  of  head- 
ache, had  an  attack  something  like  a  convulsive  tremor,  was  unwilling 
to  leave  his  bed,  and  the  place  where  the  bone  was  removed  became 
more  prominent.  Oct.  22d,  the  patient  was  in  a  condition  approaching 
to  stupor,  and  as  the  probe  could  not  be  passed  as  deeply  as  formerly, 
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it  was  supposed  a  new  accumulation  of  matter  had  taken  place.  An- 
other incision  through  the  integuments  into  the  brain  was  accordingly 
made,  to  the  depth  of  1^  inch,  but  no  pus  was  found.  Yet  the  patient 
was  much  better  next  day,  and  his  memory  improved.  A  probe  could 
be  passed  4J  inches  into  the  brain,  taking  the  direction  of  the  lateral 
sinus.  His  memory  was  soon  lost  again,  and  on  the  27th  of  October 
he  was  speechless,  but  could  nod  his  head  when  asked  a  question.  On 
the  28th  he  was  worse ;  and  thinking  the  unfavorable  symptoms  were 
due  to  an  accumulation  of  matter  in  the  lateral  sinus,  Dr.  D.  determined 
to  make  an  incision  into  it.  The  patient  was  also  then  laboring  under 
what  was  feared  to  be  an  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Dr.  D.'s  account  of  the  last  operation  upon  his  patient,  and  of 
a  subsequent  post-mortem  examination  of  the  head.] 

About  12  o'clock,  on  the  28th  of  October,  about  sixteen  weeks  after 
the  accident,  and  about  seven  weeks  after  I  opened  the  first  abscess,  in 
presence  of  Drs.  Dickson,  Miller,  Ayres,  Miehaelis,  Palmedo,  and  others, 
I  made  an  incision  through  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  integments, 
penetrating  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  into  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
which  appeared  unchanged  ;  but  no  pus  followed  the  incision,  although 
I  thought,  on  withdrawing  the  knife,  that  its  point  was  stained  with 
pus.  I  then  introduced  a  probe,  which  passed  readily  into  the  lateral 
sinus  four  and  three  quarter  inches  deep  ;  but,  not  finding  any  pus,  I 
abandoned  further  interference.  The  patient  having  passed  no  urine  in 
twenty-four  hours,  I  introduced  a.  catheter,  but  found  the  bladder  empty. 
I  now  considered  that  I  had  gone  as  far  as  I  could  possibly  justify  ; 
and  we  left  the  patient  to  his  fate.  We  had  been  gone  scarcely  five 
minutes,  when  matter  began  to  flow  freely  from  the  wound  ;  and  the 
nurse  caught  about  §  ss.  of  it  in  a  glass.  I  went  to  see  the  patient 
again  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and,  just  at  the 
moment  I  entered  the  room,  he  calmly,  and  without  a  struggle,  breathed 
his  last.  1  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  make  an  examination,  but  gained, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  the  permission  from  the  friends  to  examine 
merely  the  head  on  the  same  evening.  I  called  upon  Prof.  Dickson, 
Prof.  Pattison,  Dr.  Bowen  and  Dr.  Miller;  and,  at  my  request,  Prof. 
Pattison  himself  had  the  kindness  to  make  the  post-mortem,  two  hours 
after  death. 

After  removing  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  all  the  edges  of  the  frac- 
tured bone  were  found  rounded  off  by  absorption,  the  dura  mater  in  a 
congested  state,  the  substance  of  the  brain  exhibiting  on  a  cut  surface 
rather  more  and  larger  red  spots  than  normal  ;  and,  upon  cutting  down 
to  the  ventricles,  both  lateral  ventricles  were  filled  with  a  thin  pus,  the 
right  ventricle  containing  a  larger  quantity  than  the  left,  which  had 
partly  discharged  its  contents  before  death  through  the  wound.  In  the  roof 
of  the  anterior  corner  of  the  left  ventricle,  a  fresh  incised  wound  was  found, 
showing  that  I  had,  in  the  morning,  carried  my  incision,  as  intended,  into 
the  ventricle.  The  uniting  of  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  knife  through  it,  had  prevent- 
ed the  matter  from  being  directly  discharged.  The  septum  pellucidum 
was  broken  down  by  suppuration.    There  was  a  deposit  of  lymph  inter- 
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mixed  with  pus  upon  the  choroid  plexus,  and  the  same  deposit  could 
be  traced  through  the  third  and  fourth  ventricle,  making  its  appearance 
at  the  base.    The  supra-orbitar  ridge  was  broken,  and  the  whole  left  or- 
bitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  was  broken  into  small  fragments.  The 
abdomen  was  not  opened. 


SICKNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  S.  B.  WOODWARD. 

[The  following  notice  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, whose  death  was  mentioned  in  the  last  Journal,  is  from  the  pen 
of  his  surviving  partner,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Fisk,  of  Northampton.  Though 
written  for  a  newspaper — the  Hampshire  Gazette,  from  which  we  copy 
it — it  embraces  facts  which  will  be  interesting  to  Dr.  Woodward's  pro- 
fessional brethren.  It  is  hoped  that  a  complete  sketch  of  his  life  and 
character  will  soon  be  prepared  and  published.] 

Dr.  Woodward,  though  a  man  pronounced  by  artists  as  without  a  su- 
perior in  the  country  for  physical  development,  and  though  of  a  robust 
constitution,  regarded  himself  as  quite  susceptible  of  disease,  but  possess- 
ing a  system  of  a  strong  conservative  power  which  enabled  him  to  throw 
off  rapidly  any  malady  he  contracted.  So  that,  although  he  has  been 
many  times  severely  ill,  yet  his  sicknesses,  until  the  last,  have  invariably 
been  of  a  short  duration. 

With  other  affections  in  the  early  part  of  his  manhood,  he  suffered 
with  an  inguinal  hernia  of  the  left  side,  which,  after  fifteen  years'  stand- 
ing, was  radically  cured  by  his  wearing  a  truss.  He  was  also  afflicted, 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  with  varicose  veins  of  the  right  limb,  which, 
with  the  usually  accompanying  ulcers,  also  healed.  These  facts  are 
mentioned  on  account  of  the  influence  they  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
numerous  medical  gentlemen,  he  had  consulted  from  time  to  time,  in 
their  investigations  for  the  cause  or  causes  of  his  maladies. 

Since  the  disappearance  of  these  complaints,  sometimes  oftener,  at 
other  times  less  frequently,  he  has  been  subject  to  most  severe  and  dis- 
tressing attacks  of  bilious  colic,  at  which  times  the  pain  was  invariably 
seated  in  the  part  formerly  affected  with  the  hernia  ;  which  fact,  together 
with  the  peculiar  sensations  he  experienced  in  that  portion  of  the  bowels, 
led  him  and  his  medical  advisers  to  apprehend  that  adhesions  had  taken 
place,  when  the  former  difficulty  was  relieved,  which  at  times  produced 
a  partial  or  entire  stricture. 

For  these  severe  illnesses,  thirty  of  which  he  had  at  Worcester,  he  had 
counsel  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  this  State,  of  Connecticut  and 
of  New  York. 

Being  in  Washington  at  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  the  va- 
rious insane  asylums  of  our  country,  lie  had  one  of  the  severest  of  his 
attacks,  and  was  attended  by  his  able  brethren,  by  the  accomplished 
medical  gentlemen  of  that  city,  and  by  those  of  the  medical  staffs  of  the 
navy  and  army. 

By  these  and  by  all  his  physicians  he  had  been  frequently  and  tho- 
roughly examined,  and  as  no  organic  disease  was  discovered,  the  natural 
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conclusion  was,  that  his  illness  was  tiie  result  of  functional  derange- 
ment. During  the  past  summer,  he  was  violently  seized  with  illness 
after  exerting  himself  at  hay-making  a  part  ot  a  day,  from  w  hich  sick- 
ness he  never  fully  recovered. 

About  the  first  of  November  he  was  again  attacked  with  a  most  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  inguinal  region,  as  before,  which  lasted  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  and  which  was  followed  by  great  prostration  of  the  system.  Af- 
ter a  dav  or  two,  however,  he  began  to  be  convalescent,  and  was  able 
during  the  pleasant  weather  of  that  month  to  ride  out  two  or  three  times, 
giving  him  and  his  friends  good  reason  to  hope  for  a  speedy  return  of 
health.  But  afterwards,  about  the  first  of  December,  he  had  a  relapse, 
even  more  severe  than  that  of  the  preceding  month. 

From  this  time  he  failed  gradually  in  strength — his  old  symptoms  as- 
sumed different  characters,  and  new  ones  manifested  themselves.  At 
times  he  suffered  from  neuralgic  pains  in  the  seat  of  his  former  diffi- 
culties, but  frequently  in  other  parts  of  his  bowels,  until  the  last  two 
weeks  of  his  life,  when  they  wandered  from  place  to  place.  At  this 
time  his  brother.  Dr.  Charles  Woodward,  of  Middletown,  Ct..  who  visit- 
ed him  as  opportunity  permitted,  together  with  his  medical  attendants  in 
town,  made  repeated  examinations,  without  finding  any  organic  disease. 

His  heart,  which  in  health  was  regular  in  its  action,  was  now  hurried, 
and  at  times  irregular,  which  he  stated  was  always  the  case  from  his 
childhood  when  he  was  ill  ;  and  as  no  lesion  was  discovered  upon  the 
most  careful  stethoscopic  examination,  that  difficulty  was  regarded  as 
functional. 

Beinjj  able  to  take  but  little  food,  he  failed  quite  rapidly,  and  passed 
last  Wednesday  night  in  most  excruciating  neuralgic  pains  of  the  whole 
body.  Thursday  morning  he  was  exceedingly  prostrated,  and  became 
more  and  more  feeble  as  the  day  advanced,  until  about  6  o'clock  on 
Thursday  evening,  immediately  after  taking  some  wine  and  water,  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  spasm,  and  died  instantly  without  a  struggle. 

In  presence  of  Drs.  Sargent  of  Worcester  and  Hall  of  this  town,  a 
post-morttm  examination  was  made  on  Friday  evening.  Upon  laying 
open  the  thorax,  great  was  the  surprise  at  finding  the  ri^ht  pleural  cavity 
rilled  with  coagulated  blood.  Into  that  side  of  the  chest  all  the  blood  of 
his  body  had  been  emptied. 

The' heart  was  found  to  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition — the  in- 
teirritv  of  the  lunus  not  at  all  impaired,  but  in  as  sound  and  perfect  a 
state  "as  ever.  The  spleen  was  somew  hat  enlarged,  but  otherwise  healthy. 
The  pancreas  natural,  and  the  liver  in  a  normal  condition.  In  the 
gall-bladder  were  found  six  calculous  concretions,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pullet's  egtr  to  that  of  a  small  pea.  The  stomach  and  bow  els 
also  were  found  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  and  the  portion  in  which 
he  had  experienced  so  much  pain  and  suffering  was  unimpaired  and  en- 
tirelv  free  from  disease.  The  only  remaining  lesion  w  as  in  the  left  kid- 
nev,'the  bodv  of  which  was  indurated.  Whether  it  was  a  scirrhous  dis- 
ease, which  it  closely  resembled,  or  whether  a  simple  induration,  further 
investigation  with  the  microscope  will  determine.  Of  pain  and  disturb- 
ance of  this  organ  he  never  complained. 
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After  a  lengthy  and  close  search  for  the  rupture  w  hich  produced  the 
fatal  hemorrhage,  there  was  discovered  the  remains  of  a  very  small 
aneurismal  sac  upon  the  aorta,  immediately  where  it  passes  through  the 
diaphragm,  and  a  rupture  of  this  sac  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  As  is  apparent,  the  biliary  concretions  were  the  source  of  his 
sickness  and  sufferings,  obstructing  the  flow  of  bile  as  they  did,  and  pro- 
ducing great  irritation  by  their  presence  in  the  gall-bladder. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Woodward's  illness,  the  pain  and  spas- 
modic actions  were  not  confined  to  his  bowels,  but  extended  themselves 
to  the  muscles  generally — in  which  the  diaphragm  seemed  especially  in- 
volved— and  it  is  without  doubt,  that  in  one  of  its  contractions,  the  in- 
jury was  produced  that  ended  his  life. 


MEDICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CALIFORNIA  EXPEDITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  medical  history  of  a  California  expedition  from  the 
States  to  this  point,  would  not  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest  to  your  read- 
ers. The  Ithaca  and  California  Mining  Company,  of  which  I  acted  as 
physician,  left  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  March  last.  It  consisted  of  fifty  mem- 
bers, besides  a  number  of  outsiders.  We  left  Independence.  Mo.,  where 
we  had  been  encamped  about  three  weeks,  on  the  13th  of  May,  with 
pack  mules.  Cholera  was  rife  on  the  Missouri  river  when  we  ascended 
it.  and  there  were  a  great  many  fatal  cases  of  it  at  Independence,  both 
amonf  the  California  emigrants  and  the  inhabitants.  We  came  to  Bent's 
Fort,  thence  to  Pueblo,  which  is  between  38  and  39  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  on  the  Arkansas  river.  Thence  across  the  mountains  to  Utah  Lake. 
We  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  South  Pass  route  at  all.  The 
weather  was  very  hot  when  we  were  on  the  Arkansas  ;  the  company 
threw  away  their  tents  and  bivouacked.  Our  food  consisted  mostly  of 
flour,  which  we  baked  ourselves,  salt  pork,  and  game,  such  as  buffalo, 
deer,  bear  and  antelope  ;  also  a  large  amount  of  pinola,  which  is  Indian 
corn' parched,  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  This  is  a  convenient 
article  for  emigrants  to  use,  as  it  is  only  put  into  water  for  that  purpose. 
But  I  think  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  diarrhoea  among  us,  particu- 
larly while  we  were  in  a  cholera  atmosphere.  Before  leaving  Indepen- 
dence, and  on  the  route  to  Pueblo,  we  had  many  bad  cases  of  diarrhoea. 
These  were  treated  with  morphine,  and  the  patients  directed  to  use  a 
tablespoonful  of  rice  only  three  times  a  day.  Coffee  was  permitted,  but 
without  suo-ar.  In  protracted  cases,  mercury  was  used.  The  doses  of 
morphine  required  to  control  the  discharges,  were  large  when  we  were 

travelling.'  . 

We  had  two  cases  of  cholera.  These  were  attended  with  the  usual 
symptoms— spasms,  rice-water  discharges,  &c.  The  treatment  was  large 
doses  of  opium  to  subdue  the  urgent  symptoms,  and  afterwards  smaller 
doses  of  cal.  and  opium  to  produce  bilious  discharges.  Sinapisms  were 
applied  over  the  region  of  the  stomach.  We  w  ere  delayed  a  few  days 
on  account  of  the  cholera  cases,  as  they  were  unable  to  travel. 
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There  were  several  with  rheumatic  affections  among  us,  and  one  was 
of  a  highly  acute  character.  This  subsided  rapidly  under  venesection, 
cathartics,  and  large  doses  of  opium,  a  grain  every  hour  or  two  foi  48 
hours.    Alterwards  it  was  continued  in  smaller  doses  until  convalescence. 

There  were  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  one  of  which  commenced 
early  on  the  Arkansas;  this  was  treated  with  venesection,  and  cold  bath- 
ing in  the  river  when  the  heat  was  excessive.  Jt  terminated  in  twenty- 
one  days.  The  second  occurred  after  we  left  Pueblo,  as  we  came  into 
the  mountains.  The  patients  were  carried  in  litters,  which  conveyed 
them  very  comfortably,  but  the  second  one,  on  account  of  the  nigged  n  ess 
of  the  mountains  and  narrow  ness  of  the  Indian  trail,  w  as  obliged  to  mount 
an  animal  occasionally  for  a  short  distance,  and  exert  himself  too  much. 
This  case  was  protracted,  attended  with  a  dry  skin  and  restless  nights. 
These  symptoms  have  been  relieved,  and  he  has  recovered  while  under 
the  use  of  the  bath  from  the  warm  sulphur  spring  in  this  place.  The 
temperature  of  this  spring  is  104°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  at  the  Mormon  city, 
and  I  should  not  he  surprised  if  it  should  become  a  fashionable  water- 
ing place. 

On  the  Arkansas,  many  of  us  were  poisoned  with  a  species  of  rhus. 
This  was  quite  troublesome  when  occurring  on  the  legs,  on  account  of 
their  depending  position  in  riding.  It  resembles  erysipelas,  and  was 
treated  locally  with  stimulating  applications.  In  some  instances  febrile 
symptoms  followed,  for  a  few  days,  the  subsiding  of  the  eruption. 

In  the  mountains  there  were  several  attacks  of  fever  of  an  ephemeral 
character.  I  am  told  that  people  passing  through  the  mountains  are 
subject  to  "  mountain  fever,"  but  it  is  not  apt  to  be  fatal.  There  has 
been  no  serious  attack  of  disease  among  us  since  the  1st  of  July,  when 
we  left  the  Arkansas.  There  has  been  no  fatal  case  of  disease  among 
us.  Our  company  are  all  in  health,  with  one  exception,  and  this  is  a 
chronic  affection  of  years'  standing. 

This  place  is  very  healthy.  There  are  three  regular  physicians  located 
here,  but  they  are  all  absent  at  present:  two  on  public  business  for  the 
Mormons — one  in  Europe  and  the  other  at  Washington  ;  the  third,  Dr. 
Richardson,  w  ho  attended  lectures  in  Boston,  is  at  the  gold  mines.  There 
are  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants  in  this  valley,  and  the  population  is 
rapidly  increasing.  I  should  think  that  this  place  would,  in  a  short  time, 
support  a  number  more  of  physicians.  How  they  would  succeed  unless 
of  the  Mormon  faith,  I  cannot  tell.  This  sect  hold  to  prayer,  faith,  and 
laying  on  of  hands,  as  remedies  in  sickness,  but  in  reality  they  often 
make  use  of  medicine.  No  one  need  be  afraid  to  come  among  them. 
They  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  They  came  here  to 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  Judging  from  their  works,  I  believe  they 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  as  much  as  other 
religious  denominations,  and  so  they  are  as  good  as  others.  Some  of 
their  members  from  the  South  are  introducing  slavery  here,  although  at 
present  in  its  mildest  form. 

No  serious  accident  occurred  during  our  journey,  to  any  of  the  com- 
pany. A  German,  belonging  to  another  company,  w  hich  overtook  us  in 
the  mountains,  accidentally,  with  his  own  rifle,  fractured  both  bones  of 
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his  fore-arm.  It  was  decided,  on  a  consultation  with  the  other  physicians 
in  our  company,  to  wit,  Drs.  Jennings,  White  and  Morse,  that  it  was 
best  to  amputate  immediately.  This  was  performed  hy  us  ;  and  although 
we  were  obliged  to  use  a  bowie  knife  and  hand  saw,  our  only  surgical 
instruments  being  contained  in  a  pocket  case,  yet  the  patient  did  well. 
I  think  that  frequent  bathing  on  this  journey  is  an  important  hvgienic 
measure.  There  is  no  other  way  of  keeping  the  skin  clean,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  men  to  wash  their  clothes  properly.  As  travellers  stop  by  a 
stream  in  order  to  obtain  wood  and  grass,  as  well  as  water,  it  can  be 
practised  conveniently.  A  great  evil  in  the  States  is  in  taking  too  little 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  This,  with  high  living,  as  men  approach  the 
middle  period  of  life,  produces  obesity  in  them,  as  it  does  in  the  lower 
animals.  This  state  strengthens  the  previous  indolent  habits,  and  then 
ennui  and  hypochondriasis  often  follow.  All  these  evils,  a  journey  across 
the  continent  is  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  and  cure.  The  lean  of 
our  company  gained  in  weight ;  while  those  who  were  corpulent,  lost. 
The  gain  has  undoubtedly  been  of  muscle  ;  the  loss,  of  fat,  but  only  as 
the  strength  was  increased.  The  members  of  the  companv  were  in  good 
spirits  when  free  from  disease.  Many  of  them  sang  as  they  wended 
their  way  over  the  mountains.  Here  we  return  to  the  simplicity  of  na- 
ture— lay  down  weary  at  night,  and  enjoy  sweet  repose  on  the  green 
carpet  which  nature  has  provided,  with  no  ceiling  over  us  save  the  em- 
broidered canopy  of  heaven.  We  eat  with  our  fingers,  and  drink  with 
the  cup  with  which  nature  has  furnished  us — the  hand.  No  man  is  here 
so  feminine  as  to  remove  the  hair  from  his  face,  which  was  grown  there 
for  some  wise  purpose.  The  exercise  taken  is  of  the  right  kind.  We 
walked  much  of  the  distance;  but  whenever  fatigued,  or  the  day  became 
hot,  we  mounted  our  mules.  After  becoming  a  little  accustomed  to  this 
way  of  life,  a  person  is  better  enabled  to  withstand  the  common  causes 
of  disease  than  formerly.  While  I  was  attending,  on  the  prairies,  a  case 
of  cholera,  in  the  night,  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind,  rain  and  hail  came 
on.  As  the  ground  was  low,  we  were  immediately  flooded  knee  deep. 
Fortunately  the  patient  was  on  an  India-rubber  bed,  which  floated.  The 
tent  pole  gave  way,  and  three  of  us  had  our  hands  on  it  immediately. 
If  there  had  been  one  less,  t he  tent  would  have  gone.  We  supported  it 
a  great  part  of  the  night,  standing  in  water  over  our  boots,  yet  none  took 
cold  from  it.  I  have  several  times  been  wet  to  the  skin,  and  lain  down 
at  night  in  wet  clothes,  being  obliged  to  arise  in  order  to  get  nearer  the 
fire,  and  yet  got  no  cold,  although  I  was  subject  to  catarrh  while  at  home 
from  very  slight  exposure.  Jn  crossing  the  snow-capped  mountains  be- 
tween Pueblo  and  this  place,  in  the  middle  of  July,  the  weather  was 
quite  warm  at  noon,  whereas  in  the  morning  we  found  ice  in  our  camp- 
kettles  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  ;  yet  none  had  catarrh,  or  other  se- 
rious indisposition.  Whether  the  adventurers  to  California  obtain  gold 
or  not,  those  who  go  the  overland  route,  if  they  have  sufficient  stamina 
of  constitution  to  endure  the  hardening,  will  lay  up  for  themselves  a  stock 
of  health  and  spirits,  which  are  of  more  value  than  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  I.  S.  Bkiggs,  M.D.,  of  Dryden,  iV.  Y. 

Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  California,  Sept,  1,  1849. 
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LATERAL  CURVATURES— NEW  INSTRUMENT. 

[A  Correspond knt  addresses  us  as  follows,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Brown's 
Orthopedic  Infirmary,  in  this  city.] 

I  have  recently  visited  the  Orthopedic  Institution  in  this  city,  and  am 
happy  to  find  it  continues  to  increase  in  the  number  of  its  inmates  and 
the  extension  of  its  means  for  the  treatment  of  deformities.  A  new 
apparatus  has  been  introduced  for  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvatures  of 
the  spine,  which,  after  a  satisfactory  trial,  has  proved  to  be  more  effectual 
in  correcting  this  common  species  of  deformity  among  females,  than  even 
Guerin's  celebrated  sigmoid  extension  couch,  which  has  heretofore  been 
used  at  this  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  its  application  is  much 
more  agreeable. 

Patients  are  not  confined  to  a  horizontal  position,  as  they  necessarily 
are  in  the.  use  of  the  couch  or  inclined  planes.  They  sit  up,  walk 
about,  read,  write  or  work,  at  their  pleasure.  1  consider  this  decidedly 
an  improvement  in  orthopedy.  The  operation  of  this  new  agent  is  phy- 
siological as  well  as  philosophical.  Old  principles  are  applied  in  a  new 
way.  The  muscles  intended  by  nature  for  the  support  of  the  spinal 
column,  are  strengthened  by  its  use,  and  made  to  act  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  correct  any  deviations  from  a  normal  state  that  may  exist  in  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  vertebrae. 

In  the  gymnasium  attached  to  this  institution,  I  also  noticed  some  new 
apparatus,  (or  developing  the  chest  and  exercising  and  strengthening  the 
muscles  of  the  hack.  These  exercises  all  have  a  meaning  and  tend  to 
an  object.  One  or  the  other  is  used,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
may  require,  and  according  to  the  part  which  it  is  intended  to  affect. 

1  understand  that  Dr.  Riofrey,  a  distinguished  French  surgeon,  who 
formerly  practised  orthopedy  in  Paris,  on  a  recent  visit  to  this  institution, 
pronounced  its  mechanical  appliances  more  complete  and  better  adapted 
than  any  he  had  before  seen.  He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  ap- 
paratus to  which  1  have  above  referred,  and  said  that  he  considered  it 
the  most  efficient  agent,  for  the  cure  of  lateral  curvatures,  he  had  ever 
met  with.  K.  K. 


SEPARATION    OP    THE    BONES   OF  THE   PELVIS  SUBSEQUENT  TO 

LABOR 

(Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Little  has  been  written,  and  less  known,  either  pathologically  or  thera- 
peutically, of  this  deplorable  and  mysterious  disease.  In  fact,  its  occur- 
rence is  so  rare,  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  the  medical  faculty  have  ever 
had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  it.  Thus  of  necessity  it  has  had  but  a 
limited  and  very  imperfect  investigation.  True  it  is,  that  many  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  writers  have  briefly  noticed  it;  but  even  the  greatest 
of  them  seem  to  be  aware  that  they  are  threading  a  dark,  undefined 
path,  and  are  willing  to  cut  short  their  remarks,  make  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, and  tacitly  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  knowing   "how  lit* 
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tie  can  be  known."  As  no  attempt  "to  be  wise  above  what  is  writ- 
ten," will  be  made,  ]  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  a  brief  statement  of 
the.  facts,  as  they  were  and  are,  in  this  interesting  case. 

Mrs.  A  ,  of  Cambridgeport,  at  the  age  of  17,  was  confined 

with  her  first  child,  Aug.  26th,  1847.  Our  worthy  and  astute  friend 
Dr.  A.  attended  her,  as  physician  and  accoucheur.  Her  labor  was  natu- 
ral, but  protracted  and  severe.  She  however  soon  recovered  from  the 
ordinary  effects  of  parturition,  but  complained  of  general  weakness,  and 
more  especially  of  lameness  and  weakness  of  her  "  back  and  flips,"  from 
which  she  had  not  fully  recovered  when  she  commenced  her  second 
term  of  gestation,  in  the  fall  of  1848.  During  this  entire  term,  her 
health  was  good,  and  although  she  complained  of  general  weakness,  the 
local  affection  of  the  hips  disappeared,  or  was  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to 
be  noticed.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1849,  she  gave  birth  to  her  second 
child.  I  attended,  as  her  accoucheur.  Her  labor  was  natural,  of  com- 
paratively short  duration,  requiring  little  if  any  assistance.  The  child 
was  large,  fat,  and  healthy,  and  the  mother  recovered  in  a  short  time 
from  all  the  usual  sequela  of  child-bed  sickness.  Some  two  or  three 
weeks  after  her  confinement,  she  complained  of  a  pain,  attended  with  a 
"  strange  dragging  or  pulling  "  sensation  in  her  back,  and  on  standing 
or  sitting,  two  large  "bunches"  appeared,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
dorsal  column.  This  led  to  an  examination,  and  a  recognition  of  tills 
sad  but  highly  interesting  disease.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis  were 
loosened  from  their  connections  at  every  point.  There  was  little  soreness 
and  no  tumefaction,  when  recumbent,  except  what  seemed  to  be  a  depo- 
sition, or  infiltration  into  the  cellular  texture,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  symphysis  pubis,  forming  an  irregular  fluctuating  intumescence,  of 
the  capacity  of  some  two  or  three  ounces.  Her  evacuations  were  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  lo- 
cality in  the  parts  concerned.  She  immediately  berame  faint  when  she 
assumed  an  erect  position,  and  the  weakness,  "  dragging,"  fcc,  in  her 
back  was  intolerable.  While  standing,  the  pelvic  bcnes  were  strikingly 
distorted.  The  inferior  portion  was  thrown  forward  and  upward,  and 
the  superior  portions  were  pushed  dorsal,  forming  tumors  on  either  side, 
projecting,  at  least,  two  inches  backward,  and  upward  so  far  as  to  be 
in  near  approximation  to  the  false  ribs,  exhibiting  an  unseemly  and  de- 
plorable deformity  of  the  entire  pelvis  and  hips.  When  she  was  recum- 
bent, these  parts  assumed  nearly  their  normal  position. 

These  troubles  increased  slowly  for  five  or  six  weeks  ;  after  which,  up 
to  the  present  time,  January  I  ,  1850,  the  apparent  improvement,  if  any, 
arises,  undoubtedly,  from  the  soft  parts  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
derangement.  At  this  period  she  often  mentions  a  "  rubbing,  pulling  " 
sensation  in  her  back,  whenever  she  turns  or  rises  up  partially,  and  it  is 
too  obvious  that  the  connecting  cartilages  have  been  entirely  absorbed. 

On  the  2-2d  September.  1849,  the  justly-celebrated  and  highly-esteem- 
ed Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  was  consulted,  whose  investigations  led 
him,  so  far  as  was  expressed  by  him,  to  deductions  corresponding  with 
the  above. 

More  than  five  months  have  elapsed  since  her  confinement,  and  she 
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is  still  unable  to  stand  unassisted.  It  is  obvious,  when  sitting,  that  the 
weight  of  her  body  is  supported  upon  the  coccygis.  The  tuber  ischii, 
with  the  entire  pelvis,  are  pressed  upward,  bringing  the  extreme  portion 
of  the  sacrum  in  contact  with  the  cushion  upon  which  she  rests,  causing 
pain  and  soreness  in  the  part.  It  is  remarkable  that,  from  first  to  last, 
her  general  health  has  been  good.  She  enjoys  her  food  much,  sleeps 
well ;  nutrition  is  perfect,  lactation  abundant  for  a  large,  healthy  child 
of  five  months  ;  herself  more  fleshy  than  ever,  and  as  she  lies  recum- 
bent, her  aspect  is  that  of  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health.  Her  san- 
guine habit  displays  a  juvenile  freshness,  which  might  innocently  be 
mistaken  for  the  girl  of  16,  rather  than  the  matron  of  19;  and  though 
last,  not  the  least,  she  possesses  a  degree  of  modest  conviviality,  indicative 
of  a  mind  at  ease,  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  purity,  and  at  peace 
with  all. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  opinions  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  appliances,  have  been  avoided,  believing  that  the  case  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  elicit  remarks  from  more  experienced  pens. 

Cambridgeport,  Jan.  3,  1850.  J.  P.  Aldkn,  M.D. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.   JANUARY    16,    185  0 


Incidents  of  Surgery. — In  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  cases 
are  perpetually  occurring  that  excite,  alternately,  surprise,  laughter  and 
sympathy.  They  are  not  always  of  a  kind  to  require  much  thought  for 
their  relief,  but  great  tact  is  often  necessary.  A  degree  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity is  sometimes  instantly  demanded  to  prevent  painful  results,  in 
matters  really,  at  the  time,  trivial  in  themselves.  To  be  always  ready, 
therefore,  for  emergencies,  by  being  able  to  suggest  or  adopt  the  proper 
remedy  at  the  moment  advice  is  sought,  constitutes  an  essential  element 
in  the  success  of  a  surgeon.  We  were  led  to  this  train  of  reflection,  the 
other  day,  by  hearing  the  following  circumstance  related. 

Dr.  Townsend,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  was  called  to 
see  a  boy,  who,  from  some  unexplained  freak,  had  put  a  tailor's  thimble 
on  an  important  organ  of  his  body,  nnd  urged  it  along  snug  up  to  the  pu- 
bes.  Swelling  and  inflammation  speedily  ensued,  which  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  concealed  the  thimble,  it  being  deeply  buried  in  the  swollen  mass. 
When  t he  boundaries  of  its  edges  were  finally  ascertained,  cutting  plyers 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  it;  but,  being  hardened  steel,  not  the  least  im- 
pression was  made,  and  that  metal-cutting  instrument  was  necessarily 
abandoned.  Dr.  T.  then  resorted  to  a  three-sided  file,  and  by  perseverance 
ultimately  cut  through  the  wall  of  the  thimble,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
pry  it  open  and  relieve  the  patient,  before  a  lasting  injury  to  the  part  had 
taken  place. 

Some  years  since,  we  were  consulted  by  a  man,  an  English  stocking- 
weaver,  who  had  a  complete  obliteration  of  the  urethral  canal  as  far  back 
as  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  scrotum.    All  the  secretions  were  voided 
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at  that  point.  This  condition  was  brought  about  in  early  boyhood,  as 
follows.  Thoughtlessly,  while  sitting  in  school,  he  tied  a  small  thread 
around  the  penis.  Very  soon  after,  a  puffy  swelling  wholly  imbedded  the 
ligature  in  the  integument.  Although  suffering  severely,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  confess  to  the  instructress  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness;  and 
growing  rapidly  worse,  he  was  carried  home.  The  family,  in  their  alarm, 
sought  the  best  professional  advice  at  command  ;  but,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  the  actual  cause  of  the  difficulty  wholly  escaped  observation  tiil 
the  fourth  day,  when  the  urine  burst  through  an  ulcerated  opening  back  of 
the  ligature,  which  brought  thai  region  at  once  under  inspection.  For- 
tunately, the  ligature  was  detected  and.eut,  before  sphacelation  took  place, 
but  not  before  the  natural  outlet  was  perfectly  closed  by  adhesive  inflam- 
mation. An  operation  for  restoring  the  functions  of  the  urethra  was  de- 
ferred from  time  to  time,  on  account  of  his  youth,  with  an  expectation  of 
resorting  to  it  for  permanent  relief  when  he  was  older,  and  should  under- 
stand its  true  value.  Years  rolled  on,  and  as  he  was  in  comfortable 
health,  and  had  become  accustomed  to  the  new  arrangement,  no  further 
advice  was  sought  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  36.  After  listening  at- 
tentively to  a  description  of  the  process  for  another  opening,  before  the 
present  one  could  be  closed,  and  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  the  suffering 
that  might  attend  the  undertaking,  he  confessed  that  it  seemed  too  for- 
midable, and  he  should  consider  the  proposition  a  while  longer.  The  ar- 
tificial orifice  was  ragged,  always  excoriated,  and  required  very  special  at- 
tention in  order  to  be  tolerably  comfortable. 


Ear -trumpets. — All  the  contrivances  for  ear-trumpets,  in  general  use, 
are  as  unphilosophical  and  inconvenient  as  possible.  Only  two  persons, 
to  our  knowledge,  have  thought  of  copying  nature,  and  hence  the  poor 
success  of  all  past  efforts  in  this  branch  of  business.  Dr.  Smilie,  of 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  actually  takes  a  cast  of  the  defective  ear,  and  in- 
serts a  metallic  lining  to  the  external  surface,  which  gives  a  degree  of 
assistance  that  is  most  gratifying.  A  mechanic  in  France  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  an  instrument  that  is  worthy  of  consideration.  No 
two  cases  appear  to  be  precisely  alike,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  taking  a 
cast — a  point  on  which  the  hope  of  alleviation  to  the  deaf  person  is  based. 
Instead  of  using  silver  or  compositions  of  any  of  the  vegetable  gums,  it 
strikes  us  that  the  more  compact  the  texture  of  the  metallic  fac-simile  of 
the  depressions,  concha,  &c,  the  more  perfect  would  be  the  impression. 
Bell-metal,  therefore,  or  the  gong-metal,  which  is  far  superior  in  elasticity 
and  sonorous  properties,  would  be  preferable  to  gold  or  silver.  This  im- 
provement is  suggested  from  a  consideration  of  the  office  of  the  external 
cartilaginous  ear.  If  the  internal  tubes  and  membranes  are  extensively 
diseased,  or  the  acoustic  nerve  palsied,  or  the  secretions  of  the  semicircu- 
lar canals  destroyed  or  essentially  vitiated,  no  great  assistance  can  ration- 
ally be  expected  from  artificial  apparatus.  Dr.  Smilie's  plan  is  very  in- 
genious, and  worthy  of  notice  and  encouragement. 


Medical  Missionary  Service. — For  years  past  Dr.  0.  R.  Bacheler.  resi- 
dent missionary  at  Balasore,  India,  has  been  a  correspondpnt  of  this  Jour- 
nal. His  letters  have  been  received  and  published  with  great  pleasure, 
as  they  have  comprised  useful  information  respecting  his  practice  of  rnedi- 
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respecting  ms  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  have  also  exhibited  a 
strong  desire  to  make  known  the  great  value  of  medical  science  among 
the  rude,  ignorant  people,  which  it  is  the  hope  of  the  friends  of  missions 
to  convert  to  the  pure  and  elevating  principles  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Bache- 
ler  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Free  Will  Baptist  Mission. 
He  has  made  a  report  to  the  Mission  Board  of  his  professional  labors, 
for  1848,  from  which  we  copy  the  following  items  :  — 

"  Whole  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year,  2407  :  medical  cases, 
1409;  surgical  cases,  99S :  surgical  operations,  126;  operations  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform.  12. 

"  Of  the  medical  cases  there  were — Fever,  215  ;  rheumatism,  110;  cho- 
lera, 195  ;  syphilis,  39  ;  gnnnorhcca,  35;  indigestion,  169;  dysentery,  45  ; 
diarrhoea,  47  ;  cough,  145  ;  asthma,  23  ;  spleen,  10  ;  leprosy,  6  ;  consump- 
tion, 2  ;  miscellaneous,  368. 

"  Of  the  surgical  cases  there  were — Ophthalmia,  99  ;  cataract  (3  opera- 
tions), 48  ;  opacity  of  the  cornea,  31  ;  abscess,  25;  pterygium,  23  ;  tumors 
excised,  10;  emropium,  6;  hernia,  6;  amputations,  3;  phvmosis,  8;  stone 
in  the  penis,  4. ;  dislocations,  2  ;  fractures,  2;  ligatures  on  arteries,  10; 
ulcers,  210;  miscellaneous,  491." 


College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Upper  Mississippi. —  Since  we  visit- 
ed the  village  of  Davenport,  five  years  since,  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  a  great  town  has  grown  up.  There  was  then  both 
activity  and  thrift  indicated  in  its  elementary  streets,  which  have  now  be- 
come as  compact  and  as  mercantile  in  their  appearance  as  the  mosi  ardent 
speculators  in  corner  lots  could  desire.  But  an  unanticipated  feature  in 
that  once  quiet  place,  is  the  organization  of  a  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  medical  practitioners.  The  college  received  students  for  the  first  time 
only  two  years  ago.  Now,  from  the  introductory  discourse  of  the  profes- 
sor of  surgery,  John  S.  Sanford,  M.D.,  there  are  many  gratifying  indica- 
tions of  permanency  and  usefulness,  notwithstanding  the  springing  up  of 
new  schools,  like  valley  flowers,  both  above  and  below  their  new  edifice, 
on  the  alluvium  of  the  father  of  waters. 

Dr.  Sanford's  introductory  lecture  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  mind,  and 
ambition  too — and  hence,  with  his  energetic  associates,  a  faculty  embrac- 
ing seven  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  ability,  their  college  appears  destined 
to  exercise  a  commanding  influence  in  that  far-off  section  of  the  Union. 


The  late  Professor  J.  P.  Harrison. — At  a  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Rhode  Island  iMedical  Society,  held  in  Providence,  Dec.  19th,  1849,  the 
following  resolutions,  offered  by  Dr.  U.  Parsons,  were  passed,  in  token  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  P  Harrison,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Resolved, — That  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  unite 
with  their  brethren  in  other  States,  in  expressing  their  re<_rrel  at  the  decease 
of  Prof.  John  P.  Harrison,  1st  Vice  President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Resolved, — That  we  cherish  a  high  respect  for  the  character  and  profes- 
sional career  of  the  deceased,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  valuable  con- 
tributions to  medical  science. 

Resolved, — That  we  tender  our  sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  deceased,  and  to  the  professors  that  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Cincinnati. 
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Resolved, — That  copies  of  ihe  foregoing  be  forwarded  by  Secretary 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  the  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  and 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Singular  Freak  of  Nature.— To  the  Editor,  &c— Dr.  NeiUon.  of  this 
city,  has  in  his  possession  an  egg,  which  is  shaped  like  a  crooked-neck  or 
winter  squash,  to  which  it  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance.  The  body 
is  about  the  side  of  a  robin's  egg;  the  neck,  or  appendage,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and,  where  it  joins  the  body,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
tapering  to  the  end,  and  curved  round  so  that  the  point  rests  against  the 
body.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  shell — similar  in  appearance  and 
hardness  to  that  of  a  common  egg — which,  however,  is  not  continuous 
over  the  whole  surface,  but  is  connected  by  a  suture  with  that  portion  cov- 
ering the  neck.  The  shell  that  covers  the  neck  is  subdivided  into  four 
parts,  by  membranous  septa  passing  transversely  around  it.  The  above 
was  found  in  a  common  hen's  egg,  which  it  nearly  filled,  being  surrounded 
by  and  floating  in  the  contents  of  the  outer  egg.   "  c.  D. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  cholera  has  made  fearful  ravages  in  Siam. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  in  Sept.  last,  it  is  supposed  that  not 
less  than  30,000  died  of  this  disease  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles.  From  the  1st  of  July  to  Oct.  1,  Dr.  Shelton,  a  missionary  physi- 
cian at  Madura,  had  between  six  and  seven  hundred  patients. — An  Eng- 
lish sureeon,  who  found  his  way  to  California,  writes  home  that  he  had 
received  thirty  ounces  of gold,  or  about  S-500,  for  amputating  a  limb.  — Since 
March  1,  1848,  there  have  forty-six  persons  died  in  the  town  of  Litchfield, 
who  were  over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  oldest  was  ninety-four. — A 
meeting  of  the  censors  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  1st  district,  will  be 
held  in  Boston,  January  30th. — Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  has  prepared  a  report 
on  baths  and  wash-houses.  —  A  Dr.  Delony  has  been  imprisoned  in  Ala- 
bama, for  shooting  a  clergyman. — Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Greenfield, 
Ms.,  in  1849,  44;  in  Deerfield,  61. — Brandreth,  the  pill-maker,  is  a  sena- 
tor in  the  New  York  legislature,  and  a  member  of  a  committee  on  medical 
societies  and  colleges  ! 

To  Corrkspondkn'ts. — The  following  papers  have  been  received: — Dr.  Carpenter's  Ad- 
dress before  the  Bristol  District  Medical  Society  ;  Dr.  Bowditch's  cases  of  Malignant  Tumor; 
Sketches  of  Physicians,  No.  XV.  ;  Notice  of  a  second  trial  for  Malpractice  in  Vermont ;  and  Dr. 
Stanley's  account  of  a  post-mortem  examination. 


Marhikd,— Dr.  David  T.  Brown,  of  New  Vork,  to  Miss  C.  W.  Clapp. 


Died, — In  Boston,  Edward  H.  Bobbins,  M.D.,  58.  Also,  Martin  Gay,  M.D.,  an  amiable,  ex- 
cellent man,  whose  loss  is  sreailv  deplored  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance.  Dr. 
Gay  was  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on  chemistry.  He  was  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen  to  whom 
was  referred  the  supposed  mangled  remains  of  the  late  Dr.  Parkman,  with  a  view  to  their  identifi- 
cation.— At  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Dr.  Benjamin  Welch,  82. — At  Farmington,  Conn.,  Dr.  Thos.  Dawes 
Blake,  a  native  of  Boston,  82. — At  Melrose,  Mass.,  Dr.  Levi  Gould,  49. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  eiiffms  Saturday  noon,  January  12,  80. — Males,  39 — females, 
41.    Abscess  of  the  lung,  1 — apoplexv,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  2 — inflammation  of  the  bowels, 

1 —  disease  of  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  14 — convulsions,  1 — croup,  5 — cancer,  1— dysentery,  5 — 
drops/,  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  1 — delirium  tremens,  1 — erysipelas,  4 — typhus  fever,  2 — typhoid  fever, 

2 —  scarlet  fever,  3 — lung  fever,  2 — puerperal  fever,  2 — gangrene,  1 — hooping  eolith,  3 — infantile 
diseases,  6 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  o — disease  of  the  liver,  1 — marasmus,  1 — old  age,  1 — pleu- 
risy, 1 — disease  of  the  spine,  1 — scrofula,  2 — scalded,  1 — strangulation,  1 — teething,  3 — tumor,  1 
— neuralgia,  1 — unknown.  1. 

Under  5  years,  27 — between  5  and  20  vears,  7 — between  20  and  40  vpars,  19 — hriween  40 
and  60  years,  22 — over  60  years,  a.    Americans,  34  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  46. 
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A  Hydrocele  containing  Forty  Ounces.  By  Paul  F.  Eve,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. — On  the  23d  of  this 
month  (November),  I  operated  before  the  present  Class  of  our  College  on 
a  case  of  Hydrocele,  which,  from  its  size,  may  be  deserving  notice. 

Aaron,  the  paiient,  is  a  negro  man  aged  70,  who  some  fifteen  years  ago 
first  noticed  an  increase  of  the  left  scrotum,  and  which  has  continued  to 
enlarge  to  the  present  time.  He  has  also  some  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
the  right  tunica  vaginalis,  with  a  reducible  inguinal  hernia  on  the  same 
side,  which  however  does  not  descend  into  the  scrotum.  Through  the 
kindness  of  a  professional  friend  in  a  neighboring  county,  he  was  directed 
to  my  Surgical  Infirmary. 

The  scrotum  was  tapped  by  the  trocar,  and  Dr.  Means  measured  forty 
ounces  drawn  ofT  through  the  canula.  Diluted  tincture  of  iodine  was  then 
injected,  and  the  patient  since  has  been  doing  well,  with  a  good  prospect 
of  cure. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  drew  off  thirty-seven  ounces  of  fluid  in  a  case 
of  hydrocele,  and  permanently  relieved  the  patient,  by  the  same  therapeutic 
agent. — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Postage  on  Exchange  Journals. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  by  no 
means  creditable  to  our  national  legislators,  that  full  postage  is  charged  on 
the  exchanges  of  medical  and  other  scientific  periodicals.  It  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  such  works  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  the  whole  human  family  is 
interested,  and  are  seldom  if  ever  published  with  a  view  to  private  interest. 
Among  the  number  which  exist  in  our  country,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
which  yield  an  adequate  compensation  to  those  who  conduct  them,  and 
quite  a  large  proportion  are  published  at  a  positive  loss.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  repeat  that  it  is  surprising  that  Congress  should  be  in- 
different to  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  world  by  the  medical  and  other 
sciences,  and  impose  upon  these  periodicals  an  onerous  tax,  which  in  the 
aggregate  can  yield  but  a  paltry  revenue  to  the  government.  The  news- 
paper press  is  subject  to  no  such  burthen,  but  is  free  from  all  postal  charges. 
We  claim  that  scientific  periodicals  are  entitled  to  equal  favor  and  pro- 
tection, and  we  believe  that  if  the  subject  was  properly  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Congress,  the  grievance  would  be  redressed.  We  would  there- 
fore respectfully  suggest  that  the  Editor  of  every  such  work  should  address 
a  memorial  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  forward  it  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Post-office  Committee. — lb. 


Springs  of  Fresh  Water  at  Sea. — On  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  south-west  of  the  Port  of  Batabano  in  the  gulf  of  Xagua,  a  few  miles 
from  the  coast,  springs  of  fresh  water  gush  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  pro- 
bably under  the  influence  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  rise  through  the 
midst  of  the  salt  water.  They  issue  forth  with  such  force  that  boats  are 
cautious  in  approaching  this  locality,  which  has  an  ill  repute  on  account  of 
the  high  cross  sea  tfuis  caused.  Trading  vessels  sailing  along  the  coast 
and  not  disposed  to  land,  sometimes  visit  these  springs  to  take  in  a  supply 
of  fresh  water,  which  is  thus  obtained  in  the  open  sea.  The  greater  the 
depth  from  which  the  water  is  taken,  the  fresher  it  is  found  to  be.  The 
"  river  cow,"  Trichecus  manati,  which  does  not  remain  habitually  in  salt 
water,  is  often  killed  here,— Humboldt's  "Aspects  of  Nature," 
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I  come  now  to  what  is  more  immediately  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper,  and  that  is  the  elucidation  of  the  law  of  mortality  in  tubercular 
consumption,  as  established  by  these  records.  In  doing  so  I  shall  faith- 
fully detail  all  the  evidence  they  present  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  tables  are  not  drawn  up  in  the  same  way  every  year,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  statistical  details  in  the  same  formulary 
through  all  the  reports  to  the  present  time.  This  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  compilation  of  these  supplementary  documents  is  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  not  obligatory  ;  and  that  he 
naturally  infers,  I  presume,  that  when  a  certain  point  has  been  sufficiently 
established  by  a  series  of  observations,  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  funds  to  continue  the  investigation  further.  I 
mention  the  fact  to  prevent  the  idea  being  entertained  that  I  had  selected 
a  part  of  the  materials  favorable  to  my  own  views,  and  omitted  another 
portion  which  was  opposed  to  them.  And  first,  as  to  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  in  the  two  sexes — it  has  long  been  a  disputed 
question  among  medical  writers  whether  men  or  women  were  more  liable 
to  consumption  ;  some  physicians  maintaining  one  side  of  this  question, 
and  some  the  other  ;  and  a  few  denying  that  any  difference  in  this 
respect  existed  between  them. 

Thus  we  find  Dr.  Briquet  stating  that  in  his  wards  in  the  Hopital  Co- 
chin in  Paris  he  had  one  tenth  more  male  patients  than  female,  out  of  a 
total  of  109. 

Prof.  Reid,  of  St.  Andrew's,  states,  that  when  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  from  1st  July.  1639,  to  1st  Oct., 
1841.  there  were  155  male,  and  only  63  female  patients  admitted  labor- 
ing under  the  disease. 

In  the  Statistical  and  Pathological  Report  of  the  same  institution  for 
the  years  1833,  1834,  1835.  1836.  and  one  half  of  1837,  drawn  up 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  Home,  it  is  stated  that  the  admissions  were  185 
males  and  1 12  females  during  that  period,  the  accommodation  provided 
for  the  two  sexes  being  equal. 

Louis,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  that  he  had  70  cases  of  consumption 
in  women  and  only  57  in  men  under  his  care,  in  wards  containing  48  beds 
25 
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equally  divided  between  the  sexes  ;  and  that  this  fact,  which  leads  to  the 
idea  that  females  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  males,  is  confirmed 
by  another,  which  exactly  harmonizes  with  it,  viz.,  that  of  40  other  in- 
dividuals carried  off  by  various  chronic  diseases,  and  found  in  a  tubercu- 
lous condition,  25  were  females  and  only  15  males.  A  still  stronger 
statement  in  support  of  his  opinion  is  quoted  in  the  same  work,  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  viz.,  that  out  of  43,010  pa- 
tients admitted  into  three  of  the  Parisian  hospitals  between  1821  and 
1836,  1554  died  of  phthisis,  viz.,  754  men  out  of  26,055,  and  809  wo- 
men out  of  16,955  ;  which  shows  an  immense  excess  on  the  part  of  fe- 
males, when  compared  with  the  gross  numbers  admitted. 

The  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Sir  James  Clark  in  his  work  upon 
consumption  and  scrofula.  After  giving,  in  a  tabular  form,  a  number  of 
statistical  returns  from  various  sources,  which  contradict  each  other  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  he  concludes  by  statins  his  belief  that,  if  the  subject 
were  sifted  accurately,  no  real  difference  between  the  sexes  would  be 
detected.  In  drawing  this  conclusion,  however,  he  has  evidently  fallen 
into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  male  population  living  at  any 
time  exceeds  the  female.  His  words  are  these  : — "  The  constant  equal 
relation  of  the  first  seven  numbers  is  certainly  most  remarkable,  and  ap- 
pears to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  for  every  8  or  9  females,  10  males 
die  phthisical,  which  is  very  nearly  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  ;  it 
therefore  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  consump- 
tion." Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at  any  of  the  cen- 
sus returns  will  easily  satisfy  himself  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  there 
is  always,  in  every  settled  country,  a  distinct  excess  of  females  over 
males.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  inadvertently  led 
into  this  mistake  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  that  there  is  always  an  excess  of  male  infants  in  the  number 
actually  born,  and  that  he  may  have  supposed  that  the  same  proportion 
which  holds  good  at  birth  continued  afterwards.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  An  increased  mortality  reverses  the  relative  numbers  living. 
M'Culloch,  in  his  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  attributes  the  prepon- 
derance of  female  life  to  the  greater  risks  and  casualties  that  men  en- 
counter in  the  naval  or  military  service,  in  their  peculiar  employments, 
in  their  greater  disposition  to  emigrate,  he.  ;  but  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  true  explanation  of  the  difference,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  produced  by  causes  operating  in  infancy,  and  before  these  casual- 
ties can  possibly  take  effect. 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis,  in  the  seve- 
ral reports  of  the  Registrar-General  for  England  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

1837,  First  Report*  - 

12.968 

14,786 

1838,  Second  do.,  - 

-  27.93.5 

31,090 

1839,  Third  do., 

2S,106 

31.453 

1S40,  Fourth  do.,  - 

-  24,519 

2S,16S 

1841,  Fifth  do.,t 

24,329 

27,937 

1S42,  Sixth  do.,t 

-  24.04S 

2S,09S 

*  For  half  year  only. 

t  The  deaths  in  the  metropolitan  districts  are  excluded  from  these  returns,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not. 
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These  numbers  clearly  prove  that  in  England,  at  least,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  females  die  of  consumption  annually  than  males  ;  but  to  form  a  per- 
fect comparison  of  the  two  sexes  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  proportion 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  each  actually  living.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  one  of  the  years  only,  and  shall  select  1838,  because  the  popu- 
lation for  the  middle  of  that  year  is  furnished  by  the  Registrar-Genera] 
himself,  who  computes  it  to  have  been  7 ,668, '245  males,  and  7,885,615 
females.  This  would  make  the  proportionate  mortality  in  that  year  to 
have  amounted  to  .36  men  and  39  women  in  every  10,000. 

According  to  the  Irish  cenpus  for  1641,  there  died  of  consumption  in 
ten  years,  63.635  males  and  71,955  females. 

1  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  the  registration  of 
deaths  in  Ireland  given  in  tbis  census  is  defective,  particularly  for  the 
earlier  years  of  the  period  included,  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
returns  were  collected,  so  that  the  absolute  mortality  appears  greatly  be- 
low that  of  the  sister  kingdom,  while  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
sexes  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  ;  the  ratio,  calculated  in  a  similar 
manner,  being  15.8  males  to  17.3  females,  in  every  10.000  of  the  popu- 
lation. Tbis  result  is  interesting,  not  only  as  corroborating  the  conclu- 
sion already  arrived  at  from  the  English  records,  but  as  giving  counte- 
nance to  the  idea  that  any  improvement  in  practical  medicine,  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  mortality  of  consumption,  either 
in  the  way  of  prophylaxis  or  of  cure,  may  still  operate  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  alter  materially  the  relative  liability  to  the  complaint. 

Assuming,  then,  the  general  position,  that,  when  a  whole  country  is 
made  the  subject  of  examination  (for  when  the  field  is  limited  we  shall 
see  presently  the  rule  does  not  hold),  the  female  sex  is  more  prone  to  be 
attacked,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  to  consider  the  circumstances 
that  produce  such  a  result. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  three  explanations  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  difference.  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  Farr,  the  talented 
author  of  the  tables  elucidating  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  and 
he  attributes  it  to  the  unnatural  practice  of  tight  lacing,  which  prevails 
so  commonly  among  females.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  I 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Farr  as  to  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  the 
practice  he  alludes  to,  and  in  the  opinion  that  "  girls  have  no  more  need 
of  artificial  bones  and  bandages  than  boys  ;"  but  still  I  think  it  will  ap- 
pear, upon  reflection,  that  this  cause,  how  injurious  soever  it  may  be  in 
other  respects,  can  have  very  little  effect,  if  any,  in  producing  phthisis, 
from  the  fact  that  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  is  not  greater. 
Men  never  wear  stays,  women  invariably  do : — if  the  habit  had  any  ten- 
dency to  produce  consumption,  the  disease  should  be  almost  unknown 
in  the  one  sex,  and  almost  universal  in  the  other.  The  next  explanation 
proposed  is  that  which  refers  it  to  the  habit  of  exposing  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  which  prevails  among  women,  but  not  among  men.  The 
fact  that  the  development  of  tubercle  first  occurs  in  this  part  of  the 
chest  appears  at  first  sight  to  lend  some  countenance  to  this  hypothesis  : 
but,  not  to  mention  other  objections  that  might  be  raised  to  this  view,  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  argument  which  has  been  urged  against 
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the  former  explanation  with  such  success,  tells  with  equal  force  against 
this. 

The  third  explanation  refers  the  difference  to  the  domestic  life  of  fe- 
males, as  contrasted  with  the  out-door  employments  that  prevail  among 
men.  Confined  to  the  house,  either  voluntarily  or  by  necessity,  the  air 
they  breathe  is  less  pure,  the  play  of  all  the  organs  less  vigorous,  the 
vital  changes  take  place  with  less  intensity,  and  the  exhilarating  influ- 
ences of  solar  light  and  heat  are  less  felt  by  them  than  by  the  other  sex, 
whose  occupations  place  them  in  circumstances  the  opposite  of  those  just 
mentioned.  That  their  condition  in  this  respect  exercises  an  injurious 
influence  over  them,  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  questioned.  That  it  may 
also  tend  to  induce  the  disease  under  consideration,  is  extremely  probable  ; 
but  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
female  has  been  admirably  contrived  for  the  duties  she  has  to  fulfil  ; 
and  that  consequently  a  domestic  life,  with  its  attendant  confinement,  is 
calculated  to  be  less  injurious  to  her  than  to  man  himself,  whose  phy- 
sical development  is  greater,  and  whose  habits  are  more  active.  For 
these  reasons  I  am  not  disposed  to  place  much  reliance  upon  this  ex- 
planation, although  I  admit  that  it  is  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  what  is  my  own  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
this  difference,  I  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  a  point  that  I  believe 
has  not  been  noticed  by  any  previous  writer  upon  this  subject,  but 
which  is  plainly  brought  out  by  the  tables  under  consideration  ;  and  that 
is.  that  while  females  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  when  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  a  country  is  taken  into  account,  males,  on  the  contrary,  are 
more  liable  when  the  population  of  a  city  only  is  considered  :  in  other 
words,  residence  in  a  rural  district  has  a  greater  tendency  to  develope 
phthisis  in  females  than  in  males  ;  residence  in  a  town  district  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  develope  phthisis  in  males  than  in  females.  For 
the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  diseases  that  prevail  in  towns  and  country 
districts,  the  Registrar-General  has  compared  together  the  returns  of  seve- 
ral districts,  partaking,  as  much  as  possible,  of  these  two  characters,  and 
presenting  in  the  aggregate  a  nearly  equal  population.  These  I  shall 
now  refer  to. 

Population,  metropolis,  1S37 

Deaths  from  phthisis  in  half  year  ending  1S37, 
Population  in  five  agricultural  counties  in  1837, 

Deaths  from  phthisis  in  do.,  half  year  ending  1! 
Population  in  provincial  cities,  estimated  October 
1,  1837,  

Deaths  registered  from  phthisis  in  do.,  in  half 

year,  1S37,  

Population  in  counties  similarly  estimated, 

Deaths  from  phthisis  in  do.,  .... 
Estimated  population  in  the  metropolis  in  1838, 

Deaths  from  phthisis  in  do.,  1838, 
Estimated  population  of  five  counties  in  1838, 

Deaths  from  phthisis  in  do.,  1838, 
Estimated  population  of  provincial  cities  in  1S38, 


Males. 

Females. 

830,421 

960,30 

1369 

1296 

830,584 

893,196 

407 

451 

838.S30 

923,880 

1544 

1496 

879,543 

897,437 

956 

1,250 

913,077 

971,767 

4,057 

3.630 

843,244 

899,881 

2,744 

3,061 

898,233 

943,144 
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.  ......  Males.  Females. 

Deaths  from  phthisis  in  do.,       -  4.319  4.339 

Estimated  population  of  counties  in  1S3S,        -       892. 6S8        904  095 
Deaths  from  phthisis  in  do.,         .        -        -        2.977  3756 

The  same  thing  would  be  equally  well  shown  by  giving  the  returns  for 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  all  of  which  prove  that 
the  excess  of  mortality  is  no  longer  on  the  side  of  females  within  their 
districts,  but  on  the  side  of  males.  But  this  will  be  better  established 
by  the  following  table,  extracted  from  the  supplement  to  the  Second 
Report  of  the  English  Registrar-General,  p.  16S,  and  which  shows  the 
ratio  which  the  returns  exhibit  when  reduced  to  an  uniform  standard  of  a 
population  of  100.000. 


1G33. 

Males. 

Females. 

Leeds,  - 

440 

477 

Birmingham,  - 

-  526 

410 

London,  - 

451 

377 

Liverpoool  and  West  Derby, 

-  595 

571 

Manchester  and  Saiford, 

549 

54S 

England  and  Wales, 

-  375 

40S 

NoW  all  these  towns,  except  the  first,  exhibit  an  excess  of  greater  or 
smaller  amount  on  the  side  of  males  in  the  mortality  from  phthisis. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  excess,  striking  as  it  is,  is  yet  less 
apparent  than  the  reality,  from  the  impossibility  of  isolating  completely 
the  two  classes  of  population.  Every  town  embraces  within  its  limits  a 
considerable  suburban  population,  while  on  the  other  hand  almost  every 
rural  district  comprehends  some  town  or  other,  which  swells  its  mortalitv, 
and  interferes  with  the  development  of  the  results  it  would  otherwise 
produce.  This  plainly  proves  that  the  relative  liability  of  the  sexes  is 
exactly  reversed,  according  as  we  select  a  civic  or  a  rural  population 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  also  upsets  the  last  of  those  theories 
of  sexes  to  which  I  have  referred,  put  forward  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference ;  because  a  residence  in  town,  though  it  alters  the  'proportion 
in  the  number  of  men  and  women  engaged  within  doors,  and  in  the 
open  air,  does  not  reverse  them,  as  it  ought  to  do,  were  it  competent  to 
explain  the  difficulty.  This  leads  me  to  state  that  I  believe  the  true 
answer  to  the  inquiry  will  be  found  in  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
difference  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  circumstances 
supposed.  In  a  rural  population,  moral  influences,  in  which  are  to  be 
included  everything  connected  with  the  intellectual  development,  the 
passions  and  emotions  of  our  nature,  tell  with  the  greatest  effect  upon 
women,  because  of  their  greater  sensibility,  and  their  more  frequent  want 
of  occupation.  But  among  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  towns  and  cities, 
men  are  even  more  exposed  than  women  to  the  play  of  passion,  arising 
from  over-excitement  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  failure  of  work  upon 
the  other.  In  the  retirement  of  the  country,  life  is  passed  in  a  kind  of 
gentle  tranquillity,  wdiich  affords  sufficient  employment  to  occupy  the 
mind  without  fatiguing  it,  but  does  not  call  into  activity  the  more  violent 
principles  that  prevail  within  us,  nor  strain  our  energies  to  their  utmost 
tension.    The  excitement  of  the  system  is  not  so  great  as  what  prevails 
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in  towns,  but  the  collapse  that  succeeds  is  proportionally  less  also.  The 
pleasures  that  are  enjoyed  by  those  who  live  there  may  not  be  so  in- 
tense, but  they  are  more  pure  and  permanent. 

In  our  great  cities,  on  the  contrary,  everything  is  bustle  and  activity. 
The  mind  is  perpetually  on  the  stretch  in  the  acquisition  of  fresh  know- 
ledge, or  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  advancement.  It  is  there  that 
science  makes  Tier  brightest  discoveries,  and  trade  accumulates  her  richest 
stores.  It  is  there  that  ambition  finds  the  widest  field  for  its  exertion, 
and  vice  the  most  favored  opportunities  for  its  indulgence.  There  the 
love  of  money  and  the  love  of  praise  find  equal  scope  for  their  develop- 
ment. There  the  scintillations  of  genius  fly  fastest  from  the  collision  of 
kindred  minds.  There,  too,  the  flames  of  passion  rise  highest  from  the 
angry  impetus  of  contending  interests.  There,  art  labors  with  the  most 
unsparing  energy  to  overtake  the  necessities  of  the  human  family,  while 
luxury,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  refinements  and  its  rivalry,  is  out- 
stepping the  means  of  gratification  within  its  possession.  There  also 
speculation,  with  its  gilded  bait,  lures  many  a  thoughtless  adventurer  on 
to  tread  the  seemingly  secure  path  to  speedy  independence,  till  at  last, 
too  late,  he  finds  that  he  has  been  walking  on  the  pitfalls  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  is  doomed  to  feel  in  all  their  agony  the  miserable  consequences 
of  his  mistake. 

In  a  word,  everything  connected  with  the  social  condition  of  a  crowd- 
ed city  forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  moral  agencies  of  immense 
influence  are  continually  operating  upon  its  teeming  thousands,  and  pro- 
ducing the  natural  consequences  to  which  they  lead — disease  and  death. 

I  have  still  to  add  other  arguments  in  support  of  this  view,  that  moral 
influences  have  a  most  important  tendency  to  produce  consumption  ; 
but  as  I  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  in  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, I  must  reserve  them  for  another  occasion. — Dublin  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine. 


CASE  OF  MALIGNANT  TUMOR, 

OF  EIGHT    OR  TEN  YEARS'  STANDING,  CURED    AFTER    TWO  YEARS    BY    A  STRICT  DIET 
OF  BREAD  AND  MILK  ;  WITH  REMARKS. 

[Read  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  by  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M.D., 
one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.] 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  copy  for  your  Journal  my  notes 
of  the  very  interesting  case  of  Dr.  Twitchell.  I  obtained  them  from  him 
during  my  late  visit  to  the  Granite  State,  and  he  kindly  allows  me  to 
publish  them.  Every  medical  man,  I  presume,  is  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Dr.  T.  He  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  our  New  England  sur- 
geons. His  circuit  has  a  diameter  of  fifty  miles — and  he  has  always, 
even  while  suffering  from  the  local  disease  I  shall  endeavor  to  detail, 
been  able  to  drive  a  hundred  miles,  if  necessary,  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  in  his  own  carriage,  over  the  hills  of  his  native  State.  The 
medical  history  of  his  life  is  extremely  interesting.  I  shall  therefore  give 
that,  very  briefly,  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  local 
disease. 
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1st.  Carcinoma  has  appeared  in  his  family.  His  grandmother  died  of 
cancer  of  the  mamma  ;  his  sister  of  a  scirrhous  pylorus.  These  are  all 
the  data  of  his  hereditary  tendencies  that  bear  upon  our  main  topic. 

2d.  In  very  early  life,  Dr.  T.  was  in  delicate  health.  As  a  youth, 
he  was  stronger  and  was  among  the  foremost  in  all  athletic  sports. 
While  at  College,  he  became  dyspeptic,  had  icterus,  with  enlarged  liver, 
he.  ;  subsequently,  he  passed  gall-stones.  Whilst  pursuing  the  studies 
of  his  profession,  he  began  to  suffer  from  asthma,  and  for  about  twenty 
years  was  very  much  subject  to  violent  attacks  of  it,  causing  orthopncea, 
&c.  During  all  this  period  he  ate  animal  food  very  freely,  three  times 
daily,  and  digested  it  easily,  whereas  vegetable  food  caused  dyspeptic 
difficulties.  Being  induced,  owing  to  a  severe  acne  of  the  face,  to 
abandon  this  course,  he  gave  up,  for  nine  years,  the  use  of  meat. 
From  the  period  at  which  he  first  abandoned  meat,  he  has  never  had 
an  attack  of  asthma,  and  Dr.  T.  considers  these  two  facts  related  to 
each  other  as  cause  and  effect.  Moreover,  vegetable  food  was  soon  easily 
borne.  After  the  nine  years  of  vegetable  regimen,  he  began  gradually 
to  resume  the  use  of  the  milder  kinds  of  animal  food,  such  as  poultry  and 
somewhat  of  the  more  solid  meats,  until  two  years  since,  when  he  com- 
menced the  very  rigid  diet,  which  will  be  described  when  treating  of 
the  local  disease,  which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  paper. 
Finally,  1  will  state,  as  indicative,  perhaps,  of  the  tendencies  of  the  cu- 
taneous system  to  morbid  action,  that  about  four  years  ago  he  had  a 
papular  eruption  lasting  six  weeks,  and,  likewise,  that  very  many  years 
ago  he  had  a  wart-like  tumor  on  the  scalp,  which  disappeared  under  the 
use  of  creosote,  externally  applied.  I  should  have  stated  above,  that  the 
acne  disappeared  after  the  use,  for  some  months,  of  a  vegetable  diet. 

3d.  The  local  disease,  the  course  and  result  of  which,  I  present  as 
the  chief  object  of  interest,  commenced  eight  or  ten  years  since,  as  a 
small  but  hard  tumor  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  right  eye.  When  first 
noticed  it  was  about  as  large  as  a  mustard  seed  and  not  painful.  He 
occasionally  touched  it,  and  had  some  suspicion  that  it  might  eventually 
prove  to  be  of  a  malignant  character.  It  was  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cutis,  and  from  the  first  seemed  very  slowly  to  augment 
in  size.  At  times  he  thought  he  felt  some  lancinating  pains  in  it,  which 
radiated  to  the  brow.  3t  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  functions 
of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  he.  About  1843  the  tumor  had  become  nearly 
as  large  as  a  pea,  and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  scab  was  ob- 
served. He  then  was  induced  to  try  some  local  applications,  and  fre- 
quently, until  1845,  used  Jennings's  ointment."*  This  would  remove 
the  scab,  and  displayed  three  small  lobes  from  which  exuded  a  little 
purulent  fluid.  M  first  the  morbid  growth  seemed  lessened  by  this  and 
other  milder  applications,  but  no  permanent  effect  was  produced.  At 
times  the  discharge  ceased,  but  only  to  return  again,  and  the  tumor  gra- 
dually lost  its  trilobed  aspect.  It  was  at  this  period  quite  conspicuous 
to  every  bystander. 

August,  1845,  Dr.  Geo.  Hay  ward,  of  this  city,  removed  the  major 
part  of  it  with  the  scalpel.  For  a  short  time,  the  wound  seemed  doing 
well  ;  but  finally,  it  did  not  heal,  and  two  months  afterwards  it  was  ope- 


*  Mackenzie  on  the  Eye. 
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rated  on  again,  and  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied.  Meanwhile,  however, 
there  had  been  experienced  much  local  pain.  It  was  deeper  seated, 
less  transitory,  and  radiated  towards  the  brow  and  cheek.  Sometimes 
it  was  severe  enough  to  awaken  him  at  night,  and  was  worse  usually 
after  long  journies. 

The  applications  during  1346-7  were  chiefly  of  a  very  similar  cha- 
racter— cold  cream,  preparations  of  zinc,  &c,  and  once  the  iodide  ol 
lead.  All  active  applications  caused  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 
The  tumor  continued  to  augment  slightly,  and  in  the  spring  of  1847, 
it  presented  to  my  eve  a  decidedly  malignant  appearance.  It  was  an 
ulcer  about  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  finger,  with  ragged,  hard,  elevated 
edges,  and  the  irritation  from  the  discharge  caused  the  patient  fre- 
quently to  apply  his  handkerchief  to  the  part.  At  night  it  caused  a 
glueing  of  the  lids  and  a  discharge  on  the  side  of  the  nose.  I  cer- 
tainly believed,  and  Dr.  T.  tells  me  that  he  thought,  at  the  time,  that 
the  disease  would  gradually  augment  and  involve  the  eye — and  he  had 
determined,  if  necessary,  to  have  this  organ  extirpated.  His  general 
health,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  continued  good;  but,  when  not 
actively  employed,  the  mind  was  somewhat  depressed  at  the  prospect 
before  him.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
Philadelphia.  May,  1847,  he  consulted  several  of  the  eminent  men  whom 
he  met ;  and  I  believe,  I  may  say,  that  all  regarded  it  as  a  disease  of  a  most 
serious  nature,  although  some  thought  it  might  be  cured  by  local  applica- 
tions, and  others  advised  a  further  operation. 

Dr.  T.  returned  home  discouraged,  and  he  decided  to  give  up  all  use 
of  medicines  internally  or  of  external  applications,  but  to  try  a  course 
of  the  most  rigid  diet.  Starting  from  a  theory  that  malignant  diseases 
arise  from  the  fact  that  we  take  too  much  carbon  in  our  systems,  he 
determined  to  live  from  that  time  upon  a  bread  and  milk  diet;  and  if  at 
the  end  of  some  months  he  did  not  find  any  diminution  in  the  disease, 
he  still  determined  to  use  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  Since  his  re- 
turn from  Philadelphia  he  has  strictly  adhered  to  the  bread  and  milk. 
He  has  used  three  times  daily  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  cream  or  the 
richest  milk,  and  same  quantity  of  either  white  or  brown  bread.  He 
continues  that  diet  still. 

The  results,  upon  the  local  disease,  have  been  as  follows  : — The  pains 
in  the  part  were  lessened  almost  immediately.  The  purulent  discharge 
very  soon  began  to  diminish,  and  in  two  or  three  months  it  was  evident 
that  the  disease  was  not  augmenting.  During  the  following  winter  the 
improvement  was  more  decided.  In  the  spring  of  1848.  being  obliged 
to  ride  over  dusty  roads  to  ^reat  distances,  the  eye  was  more  irritated. 
Nevertheless,  he  felt,  and  his  friends  assured  him,  that  the  diseased 
part  was  really  lessening  and  tending  towards  a  cure.  Since  that  pe- 
riod a  steady  improvement  has  taken  place.  The  ulcerated  mass, 
which  was  so  perceptible  to  me  two  years  since,  has  wholly  gone, 
and  now  (August,  1849)  I  can  discover  no  difference  between  the 
angles  of  the  two  eyes,  save  that  in  the  right  one  there  is  a  mi- 
nute white  spot,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  looking  like  a  cicatrix.  It  is 
not  harder  than  the  adjacent  parts,  and  had  I  not  known  of  the  exist- 
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ence  of  previous  disease,  I  should  not  have  noticed  even  this.  There 
is  no  discharge,  no  pains,  and  a  perfect  cure  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
complished of  a  disease  that  had  been  existing  for  about  ten  years,  in  a 
patient  aged  68  years. 

The  effects  of  this  rigid  diet  upon  the  constitution,  as  a  whole,  are 
interesting. 

In  his  mental  estate,  Dr.  T.  thinks  he  has  been  much  less  irritable 
than  when  he  was  omnivorous. 

He  had,  at  one  time,  an  attack  of  vertigo  (to  which,  however,  he  has 
been  always  liable),  and  finding  that  he  was  growing  corpulent  under 
the  diet,  he,  for  a  time,  took  less  of  it. 

He  has  always  been  as  strong,  as  when  indulging  in  a  more  gene- 
rous diet. 

He  has  been  able  to  breathe  better,  having  had  less  tendency  to 
dyspnoea. 

His  digestion  has  been  good,  but  with  a  slight  tendency  to  cos- 
tiveness. 

His  organs  of  circulation  have  been  unaffected. 

Renal  excretion,  for  years  a  little  disturbed,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  in  persons  of  his  age. 

Finally,  Dr.  T.  presents,  to  my  mind,  the  picture  of  a  hale,  robust 
man,  in  perfect  health,  so  far  as  one  can  perceive,  and  but  slightly 
touched  by  the  influence  of  his  many  years  of  honorable  and  success- 
ful labor. 

Reflections  upon  Dr.  TVs  Case. — The  most  important  topic  involved 
in  the  foregoing  record,  is  the  restoration  to  health  from  what  seemed 
to  be  malignant  disease,  and  that  this  result  followed  the  strict  diet  of 
bread  and  milk  for  two  years. 

2d.  The  cessation  of  asthmatic  difficulties,  after  they  had  troubled  the 
patient  for  twenty  years,  and  that  this  cure  likewise  followed  the  change 
of  diet — from  an  almost  strictly  animal  diet  to  one  quite  the  reverse,  viz., 
strictly  vegetable. 

3d.  Some  readers  may  ask,  if  these  two  cures  are  not  merely  examples 
of  the  "  post-hoc  and  they  may  deny  that  there  is  any  complete  evi- 
dence of  the  "  propter-hoc."  I  consent  to  the  doubt,  for  it  has  entered 
my  own  mind.  Nevertheless,  if  they  are  mere  coincidences,  they  are 
pregnant  with  important  suggestions.  I  confess  that,  in  my  own  practice, 
I  have  never  met  with  any  cases  so  significant  of  the  power  that  diet, 
simply  and  heroically  used,  has  to  re-organize  a  man. 

4th.  Dr.  T.'s  case  becomes  interesting  as  an  evidence  of  the  power 
of  a  man  to  subject  his  body  to  strict  rule.  In  this  epicurean  age,  it  is 
quite  refreshing  to  find  one  who  "  eats  to  live,  and  does  not  live  to  eat." 
A  worthy  professional  brother,  of  this  city,  said,  when  the  case  was  re- 
lated to  him,  "  It  might  certainly  be  a  question  whether  life  were  desira- 
ble under  such  a  regimen  !"  I  honor  a  hero  wherever  I  find  him,  and 
the  heroism  of  Dr.  T.,  in  undertaking  and  pursuing  this  course  so  long, 
merely  in  consequence  of  a  theory,*  excites  in  me  the  greatest  delight. 


*  That  Dr.  T.  was  not  influenced  wholly  by  theory,  the  additional  ease,  which  I  have  presented 
below,  will  prove. — H.  I.  B. 
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In  this  sceptical,  unbelieving  era,  T  like  to  see  any  one  having  faith. 
Whether  the  theory  was  correct  or  not,  it  matters  little — the  fixed  will  of 
its  follower  arouses  my  enthusiasm  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  another  topic 
of  interest. 

5th.  The  theory  which  governed  Dr.  T. — was  it  correct  ?  I  confess 
that  I  am  unable  to  solve  the  question  ;  I  merely  suggest  it.  Some, 
whom  I  consider  as  our  ablest  animal  chemists,  think  that  it  was  by  the 
process  of  starvation,  as  described  by  Liebig,*  that  the  cure  was  wrought. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  cannot  be  the  true  explanation — for  Dr.  T.  has 
always  been  stout,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  one  time  he  actually 
gained  flesh  under  the  diet. —  Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — When  I  sent  the  account  of  Dr.  Twitchell's  disease  and 
cure  to  the  Editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Medical  Journal,  I  did 
not  allude  to  a  case,  the  records  of  which  Dr.  Thayer  has  recently  pro- 
cured for  me  from  our  esteemed  professional  friend  Dr.  T.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  his  own.  In  fact,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  it  influenced  his  course  of  treatment  of  his  own 
case,  as  much  perhaps  as  the  theory  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  original 
paper.  Yours,  truly,  H.  I.  B. 

"I  have  obtained  from  Dr.  Twitchell,"  says  Dr.  Thayer,  "all  the 
particulars  of  the  case  of  dietetic  treatment  of  osteo-sarcoma,  which 
he  could  give  me  ;  and  as  his  memory  is  so  accurate,  I  suppose  he 
has  not  forgotten  anything  of  importance  connected  with  it.  You  know 
the  doctor  never  takes  notes. 

"  A  man  about  40  years  of  age  consulted  Dr.  T.  in  relation  to  a  tumor 
on  his  scapula,  as  large  as  a  pint  bowl.  It  was  evidently  osteo-sarcoma, 
had  its  usual  crackling  feel,  and  resembled  very  closely  one  in  the  same 
position  which  Dr.  Twitchell  had  seen  a  short  time  previously,  and  for 
which  he  had  removed  the  whole  upper  extremity,  even  scapula  and 
clavicle.  In  that  case,  the  wound  healed,  but  the  man  died  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  with  carcinoma  of  some  internal  organ.  When  the 
second  case  applied  for  advice,  Dr.  T.  declined  an  operation,  and  the 
man  returned  home  to  Vermont.  Soon  afterwards,  he  heard  of  some- 
body in  New  York  who  could  cure  him,  and  applying  to  this  person 
for  advice,  received  the  following. 

"  He  was  to  take  from  the  brook  which  ran  through  his  native  farm  a 
plant  which  grew  there  (the  adviser  did  not  know  what  it  would  be),  and 
use  a  weak  infusion  of  it  for  his  only  drink  every  day  until  the  tumor  had 
disappeared.  His  diet,  besides  this,  was  to  consist  of  bread  alone.  This 
advice  was  strictly  followed — the  plant  he  used  was  '  water  dock.'  Dr. 
Twitchell  happened  to  see  the  man  two  years  afterwards,  when  he  was 
still  following  this  course.  He  found  the  tumor  had  nearly  disappeared, 
there  being  apparently  only  a  trifling  thickening  of  the  skin." 


*  Animal  Chemistry,  Cambridge  edition,  page  25.  1842. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CAREFUL  DIAGNOSIS  IN  DISEASE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  object  of  the  present  communication,  together  with 
some  others  which  I  design  sending  you  for  publication,  provided  this 
is  favorably  received,  is  to  show  the  importance  of  correct  diagnosis  in 
cases  of  disease — believing  physicians  oftener  get  wrong  by  mistaking 
one  disease  for  another,  than  in  their  treatment  after  cases  are  clearly 
made  out. 

Some  months  since,  Dr.  J.  Hartwell,  of  this  village,  requested  me  to 
assist  him  in  making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  a  man 
who  had  died  in  a  neighboring  town.  The  following  statement  con- 
tains all  that  could  be  learned  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  case. 

About  four  years  ago,  while  residing  in  Boston,  he  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  in  the  night.  A  physician  was  sent  for,  who  pronounced  the  attack 
acute  pleurisy.  He  was  bled,  and  the  next  morning  carried  to  the 
hospital.  How  long  he  remained  under  treatment  there,  1  did  not  learn, 
nor  whether  he  was  discharged  perfectly  cured.  I  believe,  however,  he 
was  never  well  afterwards,  but  had  more  or  less  pain  in  the  left  side, 
with  difficult  breathing,  and  occasional  soreness,  especially  after  riding. 
About  fourteen  months  before  his  death,  he  became  so  much  worse  as 
to  be  confined  to  the  house.  A  physician  was  called  in,  who  pronounced 
his  disease  consumption,  and  said  that  he  could  not  live  long,  and  that 
it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  do  much  for  him.  A  month  or  tw  o  after,  an- 
other was  sent  for,  whose  diagnosis  and  prognosis  were  the  same.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  left  lung  was  entirely  destroyed  by  ul- 
ceration. A  third,  who  saw  him  some  time  the  following  winter,  con- 
curred with  the  others  in  calling  the  case  consumption.  A  fourth,  who 
saw  him  a  few  times  shortly  before  his  death,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  patient  had  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  apoplexy  of  the  left 
lung.  I  learned,  of  the  woman  who  took  care  of  him  during  the  whole 
of  his  sickness,  that  after  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  which  had  been 
for  a  number  of  months  previous  to  his  death,  his  position  was  on  his 
back,  inclining  to  the  left  side.  There  was  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  cough,  and  some  of  the  time  profuse  expectoration.  She  also 
stated  that  she  had  seen  tumors  between  the  ribs,  at  different  times, 
"  nearly  as  large  as  hens'  eggs." 

Present  at  the  examination,  Drs.  Hartwell,  Safford,  and  the  writer 
of  this  article.  The  body  exhibited  the  most  extreme  emaciation  ;  and 
ulceration  of  the  left  hip  and  shoulder,  from  long-continued  pressure  in 
lying  on  them,  had  taken  place.  An  examination  of  the  chest  dis- 
covered empyema,  the  fluid  filling  the  whole  left  cavity.  It  was  of  a 
sero-purulent  character,  and  greenish  color.  The  amount  was  four  or 
five  quarts.  The  left  lung  was  found,  compressed  against  the  spine  and 
mediastinum.  It  was  in  a  state  of  hepatization,  or  perhaps,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  carnification.  The  heart  was  pushed  to  the  right  of  its 
normal  position.  The  right  lung  was  healthy  ;  so  also  were  the  stomach 
and  the  rest  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis  in  this  case,  at  the  earliest  pe- 
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riod  at  which  a  physician  was  called,  is  manifest.  Had  the  diagnosis  been 
empyema,  which  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  must  have  indicated, 
caused  by  chronic  pleurisy,  instead  of  consumption,  the  prognosis  would 
have  been  more  favorable  in  the  case,  and  the  patient  would  not  have 
been  given  over.  If  the  time  had  then  gone  by,  for  resorting  to  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  for  chronic  pleurisy  in  its  earlier  periods,  the  operation 
of  puncturing  between  the  ribs  and  letting  out  the  fluid,  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  tonic  remedies,  &c,  might  have  been  resorted  to  with 
considerable  prospect  of  success,  and  should  not  have  been  neglected. 
Winthrop,  Me.,  Jan.  10,  1850.  A.  F.  Stanley. 


CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Although  you  have  said,  in  your  valuable  Journal,  that  some  of 
your  readers  might  be  tired  of  hearing  about  the  cholera,  yet  the  com- 
munications that  have  lately  been  introduced  there,  have  put  me  in  mind 
of  some  facts  which  came  under  my  observation,  and  which  I  have  not 
seen  related,  but  which  it  may  be  of  service  to  have  recorded. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  number  of  those  who  died  of 
that  disease,  and  will  give  you  the  result  of  five  or  six  of  these  examina- 
tions. Two  subjects  had  old  adhesions  ;  one,  of  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
extensive  adhesions  of  the  peritoneum  and  of  the  lungs.  One  had  tu- 
bercles in  the  axillary  glands  ;  one  had  syphilis  ;  one  a  scirrhous  sto- 
mach ;  and  another  had  inflamed  pleura  and  peritoneum,  also  the  liver 
appeared  much  inflamed,  as  if  the  subject  had  been  a  hard  drinker. 
Not  one  of  all  the  number  examined  was  free  from  disease,  indepen- 
dent of  the  cholera.  The  question  is,  how  far  did  the  above  diseases  con- 
tribute to  bring  about  the  death  of  the  individuals,  when  attacked;  and 
also,  considering  the  localities  in  which  the  disease  mostly  prevailed, 
whether  cleanliness  of  person  and  of  abode,  and  purity  and  sobriety  of 
life,  may  not  be  the  necessary  requisites  to  preserve  a  community  from 
its  fearful  attacks.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  was  so  ;  and  that  all  cities 
should  at  least  once  a  year  have  a  general  cleaning  up.  Also  that 
greater  purity  and  sobriety  of  life  should  be  enjoined  on  individuals. 

Boston,  January,  1850.  G.  W.  F.  M. 


TRIAL  FOR  MA L-PRACTICE. 

[The  following  notice  of  the  second  trial  for  mal-practice,  in  the  case  of 
Drs.  Poole  and  Carpenter,  of  Vermont,  it  will  be  seen  is  from  the  same 
correspondent  who  reported  the  first  one  in  the  Journal.  The  writer 
freely  expresses  his  opinion  respecting  the  unfavorable  influence  of  the 
testimony,  in  that  trial,  of  a  witness  who  is  well  known  as  a  surgeon  of 
much  experience  and  skill.  We  do  not  believe  any  considerations  of  a 
mere  personal  character  were  concerned  in  giving  this  testimony.  If 
it  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  was  the  cause  of  their  verdict 
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against  the  defendants,  who  are  highly  respectable  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, we  think  it  must  have  been  a  cause  of  regret  to  Dr.  Crosby,  as 
it  certainly  is  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  injustice  which  is  so  often 
done  to  medical  men  in  these  trials  for  alleged  mal-practice.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  cause  of  Johnson  vs.  Poole  and  Carpenter,  reported  in 
your  Journal  of  17th  Oct.  last,  came  on  for  trial  again  in  the  Orange 
County  (Vt.)  Court,  last  month.  The  action,  as  you  will  see  by  refer- 
ence to  the  former  notice,  was  for  want  of  skill  and  attention  in  curing 
a  broken  leg;  and  went  against  the  defendants  on  the  first  trial,  princi- 
pally on  the  medical  testimony  of  Dr.  Crosby,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  who 
testified  that  he  always  uses  extension  in  treating  fractures  of  the  leg — 
oblique  fractures,  I  mean.  He  also  testified,  that  if,  on  examination,  he 
were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  fibula  were  broken  or  not,  he  should  in 
the  first  place  put  on  permanent  extension  for  safety ;  and  further,  that 
he  deemed  it  of  vital  importance  to  see  the  patient  every  day  for  the  first 
week  or  so. 

Dr.  C.  was  a  witness  at  the  late  trial,  and  made  the  same  statements 
as  to  his  practice  in  using  permanent  extension,  and  was  backed  in  his 
plan  of  treatment  by  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Haverhill,  N.  H. ;  and  one  or  two 
besides.  Drs.  Adams  and  Rubier,  of  Montpelier,  were  likewise  witnesses 
for  the  plaintiff,  but  their  testimony  only  went  to  show  the  character  of 
the  fracture.  They  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  method  of  treatment, 
or  system  of  dressing,  adopted  by  the  defendants,  in  this  case. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendants,  it  was  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Twitchell,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  Drs.  Burnham,  Spaulding,  Thayer,  Chan- 
dler, Carpenter,  Woodward,  Bradford,  and  perhaps  some  others,  that  the 
method  of  treatment  pursued  by  the  defendants,  in  the  case  in  question, 
is  by  no  means  an  unusual  one.  There  was  much  testimony  tending  to 
show  the  bad  state  of  plaintiff's  system,  and  rash  use  of  his  limb  after 
the  dressings  were  removed.  The  fracture,  as  elegantly  and  scientifically 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Adams,  was  but  slightly  oblique — the  shortening  only 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ;  leaving  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  be 
complained  of,  a  slight  projection,  or  out-shooting  of  one  end  of  the 
fragment;  Dr.  Adams  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  displacement  could 
not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Ergo — The 
fracture  could  never  have  been  properly  reduced.  But  the  defendants 
claimed  that  the  deformity  had  been  occasioned  by  violence,  and  pro- 
duced much  testimony  to  sustain  this  conclusion.  They  showed  beyond 
doubt  that  it  had  been  reduced. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  Redfield  presided  during  the  trial,  which  lasted  five 
days;  and  if,  in  the  arduous  pursuit  of  truth  and  justice,  patience  is  a 
merit,  all  credit  should  be  accorded  to  his  Honor.  The  judge  remarked 
to  the  jury  that  there  was  no  question  made  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
defendants;  and  left  it  to  them  to  say,  if,  from  the  testimony,  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  defendants  had  made  use  of  ordinary,  or  reasonable  care 
and  attention  in  the  plaintiff's  case.  His  Honor  did  not  think  that  sur- 
geons were  insurers  of  their  cases;  but  should  be  held  to  give  a  fair  and 
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reasonable  attention  to  their  patients.  He  made  some  comments  upon 
the  testimony,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  this  notice. 

The  verdict  was  returned  for  the  defendants  ;  but  plaintiff  reviewed, 
and  is  entitled  to  another  trial,  which  cannot  come  off  before  the  next 
June  term  of  the  Court.  R.  M.  K.  O. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,   JANUARY   2  3,    1  3  5  0. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society.  —  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Suffolk 
District  Medical  Society,  held  Dec.  29th,  1849,  Dr.  Fisher  communicated 
an  able  paper  on  Re-vaccination,  a  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Society  at  a  former  meeting.  Many  statistical  facts  were  contained 
therein,  by  which  he  considered  as  satisfactorily  proved  the  following  pro- 
positions :  — 

1st,  That  one  single  and  perfect  vaccination  does  not,  for  all  time,  in  all 
cases,  deprive  the  system  of  its  susceptibility  of  variolous  disease,  and 

2d,  That  one  or  more  re-vaccinations  do  ;  and  that  consequently,  a  phy- 
sician should  recommend  re-vaccination  when  questioned  as  to  its  necessity. 

Dr.  F.  had  made  other  observations,  from  which  had  been  drawn  these 
conclusions  : — 

1st,  A  portion  of  vaccinated  persons  are  protected  from  smallpox  through 
life  by  one  vaccination. 

2d,  An  indefinite  number  are  protected  only  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

3d,  The  length,  of  time  they  are  thus  protected  is  undetermined. 

4th,  Some  individuals  require  to  be  vaccinated  a  numbei  of  times  dur- 
ing life. 

5th,  The  system  is  protected  from  variolous  contagion,  when  it  is  no 
longer  susceptible  of  vaccine  influence,  as  tested  by  re-vaccination. 

6th,  The  cow-pox  virus  does  not  seem  to  be  more  efficacious  than  hu- 
man vaccine  virus,  in  its  prophylactic  virtues,  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
vaccine  virus  does  not  seem  to  be  diminished  by  the  number  of  its  removes 
from  the  cow,  or  passages  through  the  human  system. 

7th,  The  appearances  of  vaccine  cicatrices  furnish  no  indication  that  the 
system  may  or  may  not  be  agaifl  influenced  by  repeated  vaccinations. 

Sth,  A  plurality  of  vesicles  have  no  more  effect  in  rendering  the  system 
less  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  re-vaccination,  than  a  single  vesicle  has. 

9ih.  The  Inpse  of  time  from  the  period  of  primary  vaccination  to  that  of 
re-vaccination,  has  some,  though  hut  little  effect  in  preparing  the  system  to 
be  further  influenced  by  the  vaccine  virus. 

10th,  The  age  of  puberty  tends  in  a  degree  to  destroy  the  effect  of  pri- 
mary vaccination. 

11th,  The  virus  contained  in  vesicles  resulting  from  re-vaccination  has 
the  same  anti-vaccine  and  anti-variolous  power  as  that  which  is  the  product 
of  vesicles,  produced  by  the  primary  vaccination. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow  related  a  case  of  necrosis,  occurring  in  a  lad  14  years 
of  ane  (a  patient  of  Dr.  Dale),  who  returned  from  the  fishing  banks  in 
reduced  health,  Nov.  4th.  Two  days  following,  he  put  on  a  pair  of  new 
shoes  (the  cause  of  the  disease),  and  on  the  14th  of  December  (six  weeks 
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only,  intervening),  Dr.  B.  removed  a  portion  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
dead  and  insulated. 

Dr.  Bigelow  also  exhibited  to  the  society  a  specimen  of  ovarian  tumor, 
that  day  removed  by  him  from  the  abdomen  of  a  hospital  patient.  The 
subject  of  the  operation  was  a  young  woman,  22  years  of  age,  of  robust 
habit.  She  observed  its  presence  for  the  first  time,  last  January.  Her 
friends,  however,  had  previously  observed  a  fulness  of  this  region.  Dr. 
B.  saw  her  early  in  the  spring.  The  tumor  was  situated  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  presenting  an  irregular,  solid,  knobby  mass.  Her  general 
health  was  good,  and  functions  regularly  performed.  No  change  occurred 
for  some  weeks.  Was  inclined  to  view  it  as  an  insulated  and  perhaps  ma- 
lignant tumor.  In  the  middle  of  the  summer,  on  a  careful  examination, 
fluctuation  was  detected,  and  there  was  manifest  ascites.  In  September, 
there  occurred  violent  pain  in  the  peritoneum,  with  exquisite  tenderness 
and  rapid  pulse.  In  four  or  five  days  these  symptoms  were  relieved.  She 
was  now  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  she  was  tapped,  and  seven  quarts 
of  ropy,  transparent  fluid  were  evacuated.  This  led  him  to  a  change  of 
opinion  as  to  its  malignancy,  though  the  tumor  still  remained  hard  and 
unyielding.  Six  weeks  since,  having  again  filled  up,  it  was  tapped,  and 
four  quarts  of  the  same  fluid  were  evacuated.  The  tumor  was  still  irre- 
gular and  knobby  to  the  feel,  occupying  the  whole  abdominal  space.  He 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  an  ovarian  cyst,  and,  with  the  patient's  full 
assent,  proceeded  to  operate,  she  being  previously  etherized.  An  incision 
was  made  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubis,  the  fat  divided,  then  the  muscle, 
and  the  peritoneum  slit  open,  bringing  to  view  the  tumor.  The  patient 
was  turned  on  her  side,  several  cysts  opened,  and  the  tumor  became  more 
movable — it  was  raised  and  its  adhesions  broken  up.  The  incision  was 
enlarged,  and  the  tumor  drawn  out  and  removed.  It  was  united  by  the 
broad  ligament  to  the  uterus  in  the  place  where  the  ovary  should  have 
been.  On  examination  lower  down  in  the  pelvis,  there  was  found,  more- 
over, attached  to  the  uterus,  a  fibrous  tumor  (also  exhibited,  and  weighing 
3-4  of  a  pound)  which  was  removed  by  a  ligature  around  its  pedicle.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  tumor,  exclusive  of  the  fibrous  mass,  was  some  eight 
pounds.  The  patient,  several  hours  after  the  operation,  was  comfortable — 
suffering  only  such  pain  as  would  necessarily  accompany  a  wound  of  such 
size  as  was  required  by  the  operation.  He  saw  no  reasoti  why  the  pa- 
tient should  not  do  well.  A  specimen  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cysts 
of  the  tumor  was  exhibited,  which,  on  being  treated  with  nitric  acid,  threw 
down  a  dense  white  coagulum. 

Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland,  Jr.,  read  such  portions,  as  time  permitted,  of  a 
most  valuable  and  elaborate  paper  on  "  Angina  Pectoris,"  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  usually  received  opinions  on  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  disease  are  not  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  symp- 
toms and  morbid  appearances.    The  following  are  Dr.  K.'s  conclusions  : — 

1.  From  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances,  Angina  Pectoris  is  not 
a  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or  stomach  ;  but  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of 
these  organs. 

2.  Anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  this 
disease  in  the  par  vagum  system  of  nerves,  and  not  in  the  sympathetic. 

3.  Like  other  nerves,  the  par  vagum  may  be  affected  with  neuralgia, 
rheumatism  and  various  inflammations  ;  it  may  be  wounded,  compressed, 
involved  in  morbid  growths,  &c.  ;  all  which  may  cause  paroxysms  of  an- 
gina pectoris. 
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4.  Angina  pectoris  and  asthma  are  intimately  related  ;  the  former  being 
an  affection  of  the  sensitive  and  the  latter  of  the  motor  filaments  of  the  par 
vagum.    Both  are  usually  combined  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

5.  Angina  pectoris  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  especially  in  young  persons, 
if  accurately  diagnosticated  and  properly  treated. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  remedies  of  the  books,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  and  the  application  of  electricity. 

7.  In  fatal  cases,  strict  examination  should  be  made  of  the  par  vagum, 
at  its  spinal  origin,  in  its  trunk  and  in  its  branches — where  lesions,  sufficient 
to  account  for  death,  will  probably  be  found. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  Vice  President  of  the  Society,  read  a  communi- 
cation from  a  private  foreign  correspondent,  staling  that  by  means  of 
amygdaline,  the  administration  of  prussic  acid  may  be  rendered  as  safe  as 
that  of  morphia  or  any  other  medicine.  After  stating  the  method  of  pro- 
curing amygdaline,  the  formula  for  its  use  is  given  as  follows  : — Make, 
with  two  drachms  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  of  emulsion.  Dissolve  in  it 
seventeen  grains  of  amygdaline  at  the  moment  of  using,  and  give  one 
large  spoonful,  which  is  equivalent  to  half  a  grain  of  the  strongest  prussic 
acid. 

An  incipient  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Dr.  Fisher's  paper  on 
re-vaccination,  which  was  cut  short,  to  the  regret  of  many,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  other  (perhaps  no  less  valuable)  matter. 

The  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and  equalled  in  interest  the  previous 
ones.  In  referring  to  the  interesting  character  of  the  exercises,  the  intro- 
duction of  coffee  and  cake,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Homans,  should  not 
pass  unnoticed. 

Boston  Lunatic  Hospital. — Dr.  Stedman's  annual  report  exhibits  this 
institution  in  the  condition  that  might  be  expected,  with  a  class  of  hope- 
less, incurable  subjects.  It  will  be  recollected  this  hospital  embraces  in- 
sane paupers,  most  of  whom  are  probably  foreigners.  There  are  204 
of  them.  So  far  as  this  establishment  is  concerned,  it  is  shown  by  tables, 
that  the  married  are  less  liable  to  become  insane  than  the  single.  The 
hospital  has  been  organized  ten  years.  Deaths  in  1849,  35,  of  va- 
rious diseases.  By  this  document,  which  is  an  official  report  to  the  City, 
it  is  discoverable  that  the  Board  of  Visiters  and  the  Physician  disagree. 
Dr.  Stedman  has  asked  the  City  Council  for  a  committee  of  investigation. 
The  visiting  board  suggest  that  the  medical  superintendent  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  them,  instead  of  the  Council.  Medical  gentlemen  holding  offi- 
cial stations  seem  to  be  particularly  annoyed,  of  late,  by  municipal  repre- 
sentatives. Intimations  are  abroad  that  another  medical  official  begins 
to  excite  envious  attention  from  his  lucrative  position,  and  sooner  or  later  he 
too  must  be  persecuted,  for  it  was  a  sore  mortification  to  some  of  the 
many  physicians  of  Boston,  when  the  city  authorities  went  to  another  State 
for  a  public  functionary.  We  deprecate  this  feeling  exceedingly,  and 
devoutly  wish  that  when  a  man  has  become  familiar  with  a  class  of  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  miirht  remain  undisturbed,  since  there  is  no  advanta- 
geous gain,  but  a  positive  loss  to  the  community  by  frequent  changes  in 
such  establishments  as  lunatic  hospitals.  A  restless  age  this,  in  which 
those  who  have  the  least  to  do  with  offices,  the  tenure  of  which  depends 
on  the  caprice  of  individuals,  are  the  best  off. 

Dr.  Mitchell's  Introductory.  —  Some  people  have  a  tact  for  saying 
things  that  are  admirable,  which,  if  uttered  by  others,  would  be  totally 
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disregarded.  The  very  sentiments  contained  in  the  discourse  before  us 
have  doubtless  been  uttered  many  times  the  present  season,  and  made  but 
little  impression  upon  the  public  ear,  while  here  they  call  forth  a  hearty 
praise.  The  success  of  an  address  or  publication  depends,  therefore,  es- 
sentially on  the  character  of  the  individual  from  whom  it  emanates.  At 
the  opening  of  the  present  course  of  lectures  at  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  a  prominent  member  of  the  fa- 
culty, delivered  an  introductory,  which  breathes  an  air  of  such  kindness, 
paternal  solicitude  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  belonging  to  the 
institution,  that  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had  the  students  fail- 
ed to  acknowledge  their  thankfulness  and  appreciation  of  his  devotion  to 
their  service.  There  are  several  striking  points  in  this  pamphlet,  and  yet, 
were  we  to  dot  one  page  after  another,  as  being  more  worthy  of  exami- 
nation than  others,  it  would  exhibit  quite  as  much  bad  as  good  taste,  since 
no  part  can  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  whole,  unmutilated,  constitutes 
one  of  the  very  best  introductories  of  the  season.  Influenced  by  the  ad- 
vice Dr.  Mitchell  gave  the  class,  they  would  be  happy  men  at  least; 
and  if  they  failed  to  be  useful,  the  fault  would  not  be  their  instructer's. 


Health  and  Mortality  of  Convicts. — A  report  of  unusual  importance, 
on  the  comparative  health,  mortality,  length  of  sentences,  &c,  of  white 
and  colored  convicts,  is  circulating,  that  must  have  an  influence  with 
the  public  in  modifying  the  penal  code,  if  life  is  considered  of  any  value 
in  a  professedly  christian  country.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
sent  out  the  report,  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  is  presumed  to  have 
been  the  author.  A  mass  of  statistical  facts  is  brought  together,  which 
show  a  singular  waste  of  life  in  some  of  the  State  Prisons,  and  particu- 
larly of  colored  persons,  that  demands  immediate  legislative  consideration. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  detaii  hereafter. 


Science  of  the  Soul. — Joseph  Haddock,  M.D.,  who  appears  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  is  the  author  of  Psychology,  or  the  Science  of  the  Soul, 
which  is  a  small  book  just  published  in  New  York,  of  more  pretension 
than  knowledge.  It  is  one  of  those  mushroom  attempts  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, to  make  a  sensation,  but  without  success,  just  because  there  is  ex- 
hibited neither  originality,  power,  nor  even  the  redeeming  trait  of  novelty. 
When  the  ass  cut  off  his  own  ears,  because  the  congress  of  animals  were 
supposed  to  entertain  a  prejudice  against  him  on  account  of  their  extreme 
length,  and  took  his  place  as  a  representative  from  a  distant  country,  the 
assembly  detected  the  trick  at  once  when  he  brayed.  Let  who  will  write 
upon  that  ragged  subject,  animal  magnetism,  even  under  new  and  inap- 
propriate titles,  as  though  there  was  a  design  of  smuggling  stale  senti- 
ments into  decent  society  under  a  new  name,  the  cheat  invariably  leaks 
out  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  pages.  Here  is  a  perfect  illustration  of 
the  assertion.  A  book  upon  the  constitution  of  the  soul,  by  a  person  who 
explains  all  mental  phenomena  upon  principles  as  mechanical  as  the 
construction  of  a  wheelbarrow,  and  who  brings  forward  two  or  three  igno- 
rant, hysterical  girls  as  the  positive  and  indisputable  messengers  for  the 
transmission  of  express  news  between  this  and  the  spiritual  world.  We 
can  tolerate  Mr.  Davis,  the  great  self-deceived,  whose  telescopic  vision 
permits  him,  in  his  distempered  imagination,  to  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen, 
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far  better  than  these  latter-day  pseudo-philosophers,  who  would  fain  palm 
off  the  humbuggery  of  impertinent,  artful  female  impostors,  as  the  revela- 
tions of  heaven  ;  because  the  former  is  at  least  original,  retailing  nothing 
second  hand,  and  may  be  an  honest,  hallucinated  shoemaker,  who  will  by 
and  by  find  relief  in  some  benevolent  asylum. 


The  late  Martin  Gay,  M.D. — (Communicated  for  the  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal.) — Dr.  Gay  died  of  acute  peritonitis. 

The  history  of  his  illness  is  intpresting,  in  view  of  its  relation  to  one  so 
universally  esteemed,  and  from  the  absence  of  diagnostic  symptoms. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  5ih,  he  was,  as  usual,  in  good  health.  During  the 
evening  fell  sick  and  look  some  calomel  and  blue  pill.  On  going  to, bed. 
had  a  severe  rigor,  which  lasted  an  hour,  notwithstanding  the  assiduous 
application  of  hot  flannels,  &c.  He  took  some  ipecac,  and,  during  the 
night,  vomited  several  times. 

On  Sunday  morning  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson.  He  corn- 
plained  of  distress  in  the  head,  and  general  soreness  of  the  body.  He  had 
nausea,  and  was  desirous  of  talcing  another  emetic — having  the  feeling 
that  the  stomach  and  bowels  needed  to  be  relieved  of  their  contents. 

Dr.  Jackson  advised  him  to  resist  the  vomiting  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
take  a  cathartic  of  senna.  In  the  afternoon,  by  the  aid  of  an  enema,  he 
had  free  dejections,  and  also  vomited  bilious  fluid.  For  the  next  two  days 
considered  himself  improving,  and,  Dr.  Jackson  not  being  able  to  see  him, 
he  was  not  visited  till  Wednesday  P.M.,  when  he  sent  for  me. 

He  was  in  bed.  Skin  dry  and  warm,  respiration  natural.  Pulse  70,  quiet. 
Tongue  moist — somewhat  coated.  He  had  eaten  a  little  toast  at  breakfast, 
with  great  relish.  No  thirst;  but  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  drank 
large  quantities  of  water,  hoping  thereby  to  induce  perspiration.  Bowels 
free — urine  sufficient — no  dysuria.  General  soreness  on  pressure  of  the 
whole  body,  but  no  one  spot  particularly  tender.  The  rigor,  nausea,  and 
distress  in  head,  with  which  the  disease  commenced,  had  recurred  at  in- 
tervals during  each  day  ;  but  the  ri^or  was  slight  and  momentary.  The 
nausea  was  attended  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  exhaustion,  referred 
by  him  to  the  cardiac  orifice.  There  was  occasional  vomiting  of  thin  bil- 
ious fluid,  with  temporary  relief.  He  had  no  positive  pain  in  the  head,  but 
a  sense  of  depressing,  nauseating  distress.  Indeed,  the  chief  complaint 
made  was  of  exhaustion. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  apparent.  He  had  a  mild  febrile 
affection,  but  the  access  and  consequent  series  of  symptoms  were  not  those 
of  typhoid  fever.  There  was  no  pain  in  any  internal  part,  and,  with  ex- 
ception of  nausea,  no  striking  derangement  of  function.  Nevertheless, 
after  so  formidable  a  rigor,  one  could  not  but  suspect  the  existence  of  grave 
local  inflammation.  The  absence  of  acute  pain,  together  with  the  unem- 
barrassed state  of  the  cerebral  functions,  excluded  the  idea  of  meningitis. 
The  abdomen  was  neither  full  nor  tense.  No  tenderness  on  pressure  at  any 
point,  though  repeatedly  and  carefully  examined.  The  bowels  responded 
readily  to  cathartics,  and  the  only  signs  of  functional  embarrassment  were 
the  sensation  of  nausea  and  of  desire  for  further  evacuation. 

His  own  theory  was,  that  the  symptoms  were  owing  to  a  "  bilious  dis- 
order of  the  stomach,"  of  which  he  had  suffered  two  or  three  attacks,  and 
which  had  been  attended  with  rigor.  He  had  been  exposed  to  varioloid 
about  a  fortnight  before  his  attack,  but  there  were  no  pustules  to  be  found, 
and  he  had  not  the  characteristic  violent  pain  in  head  and  back. 
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In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  positive  indication,  I  advised  the  sparing 
use  of  effervescing  drink,  a  mustard  foot  bath,  and  sinapisms  alternately  to 
epigastrium  and  back  of  neck. 

The  next  morning  (Thursday)  I  found  him  sitting  at  his  table  in  good 
spirits;  he  had  slept  in  the  night,  and  all  his  symptoms  were  mitigated. 
Pulse  80.  Had  taken  some  arrowroot  with  relish.  During  the  day,  how- 
ever, the  nausea  and  vomiting  returned,  together  with  the  feeling  of  sink- 
ing, referred  to  the  cardiac  orifice.  He  again  proposed  an  emetic,  but  I 
dissuaded  him,  and  advised  a  repetition  of  the  baths,  &c,  and  at  bed-time 
six  grains  each  of  calomel  and  compound  ext.  of  colocynth.  About  4  A.M. 
on  Friday,  had  vomiting  and  three  dejections,  with  a  sense  of  very  great 
relief;  but  within  an  hour  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  pain  in  mid- 
dle of  the  sternum,  extending  thence  to  the  epigastrium.  I  was  called  at  7. 
His  countenance  was  pinched  and  haggard — mind  perfectly  clear.  Pulse 
130,  retaining  some  force — distressing  nausea  and  hiccup.  He  had  taken 
paregoric  and  half  a  "rain  of  opium.  I  directed  morphia  and  the  inhala- 
tion of  ether.  Ten  leeches  were  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  During  the 
day  the  pain  was  unabated  and  intolerable,  unless  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether,  to  which  he  resorted  very  frequently,  and  with  the  happiest 
effect.  Pulse  from  L50  to  ISO.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  short  inter- 
vals, his  mind  was  clear  until  within  half  an  hour  of  his  death,  whicb 
occurred  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

On  examination,  after  death,  there  was  found  universal  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  stomach.  The  convolutions 
united  slightly  with  delicate  recent  lymph.  There  was  effusion  of  a  few 
ounces  of  serum,  and,  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  a  little  purulent  fluid. 
The  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  healthy — considerable  injection  of  the 
vessels  at  the  cardiac  orifice. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  was  the  absence  of  pain  and 
other  diagnostic  marks  of  peritonitis.  1  might  have  distrusted  my  exami- 
nation had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  other  medical  gentlemen  who  visited 
him.  Latent  peritonitis,  though  rare,  has  been  fully  exemplified.  I  can 
refer  to  six  cases  that  have  occurred  in  this  city  within  the  last  ten  years, 
under  the  care  of  different  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  profession. 

Another  peculiarity  was  the  temporary  amendment,  suddenly  followed 
by  violent  and  fatal  increase  of  disease.  It  would  seem  that,  after  the  first 
onset,  the  inflammation — comparatively  dormant — was  confined  to  a  small 
space,  and  then  suddenly  excited,  it  spread  from  below  upwards  over  the 
whole  abdomen.  C.  G.  Putnam. 

Boston,  Jan.  21,  1850. 


Suffolk  DisL  Med.  Socicti/. — The  next  meeting  ai  this  Society,  for  medical  improvement,  will  be 
held  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  2Gth,  at  the  Medical  Rooms,  Masonic  Temple. 

To  Corrkspondknts. — Dr.  Carpenter's  Address,  the  receipt  of  which  was  acknowledged  last 
w  eek,  is  reserved,  on  account  of  its  length,  for  the  commencement  of  the  next  volume  of  ihe  Jour- 
nal. Two  papers  from  Dr.  Parsons,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  been  received,  and  will  appear 
earh'  in  the  next  volume. 

Deaths  in  Boston. — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  nnon,  January  19,  65. — Males,  33 — females, 
32.  Accidental,  2 — apoplexy,] — bronchitis,  1 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  8 — 
convulsions,  1 — cancer,  1 — croup,  5 — childbed.  1  —debility,  1 — delirium  tremens,  1 — dropsy,  ]  — 
dropsy  of  brain,  3 — erysipelas,  1 — exhaustion,  1 — typhus  lever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever, 

2 —  lung  fever,  4 — disease  of  hip,  1 — hooping  cough,! — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — infantile  diseases, 

3 —  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  5 — disease  of  the  liver,  1 — marasmus,  1 — measles,  1 — old  age,  2 — 
peritonitis,  2 — palsy,  1 — rheumatism,  1 — inflammation  of  the  stomach,  1 — smallpox,  2 — disease 
of  the  throat,  2 — teeihing,  1 — ulcers,  1 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  27 — between  5  and  20  years,  4 — between  20  and  40  years,  19 — between  40 
and  60  years,  7 — over  60  years,  8.    Americans,  25  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  40. 
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Death  from  Chloroform.  Communicated  by  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. — John  Shorter,  aged  48,  a  porter,  known 
to  Mr.  Solly  for  some  time  as  a  very  active  messenger,  habits  intemperate, 
but  apparently  in  perfect  health,  was  admitted  into  George's  ward,  under 
Mo.  Solly,  on  the  9th  October,  1849,  suffering  from  onychia  of  the  left 
great  toe,  which  had  existed  some  time.  It  was  determined  to  remove  the 
nail,  the  man  having  decided  before  entering  the  hospital  on  taking  chlo- 
roform. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  at  a  quarter  to  2  P.  M.,  he  began  to  inhale  the 
chloroform  with  one  drachm  in  the  inhaler.  It  had  no  visible  etfect  for 
about  two  minutes  :  it  then  excited  him,  and  the  instrument  was  removed 
from  his  mouth,  and  about  ten  drops  more  were  added  ;  he  then  almost 
immediately  became  insensible:  the  chloroform  was  taken  away,  and  the 
nail  removed.  He  continued  insensible  ;  and,  his  face  becoming  dark,  the 
pulse  small,  quick,  but  regular,  respiration  laborious,  his  neckerchief  was 
removed,  and  the  chest  exposed  to  fresh  air  from  a  window  close  to  the 
bed  ;  cold  water  was  dashed  in  his  face,  the  chest  rubbed,  and  ammonia 
applied  to  the  nose.  After  struggling  for  about  a  minute,  he  became  still, 
the  skin  cold,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  felt  at  the 
wrist ;  respiration  became  slow  and  at  intervals,  but  continued  a  few  sec- 
onds after  the  cessation  of  the  pulse.  Immediately  on  the  appearance  of 
these  symptoms,  artificial  respiration  was  commenced  by  depressing  the 
ribs  with  the  hands  and  then  allowing  them  to  rise  again  until  the  proper 
apparatus  was  brought,  when  respiration  was  kept  up  by  means  of  the  tra- 
chea-tube and  bellows,  and  oxygen  gas  introduced  into  the  lungs  by  the 
the  same  means.  Galvanism  was  also  applied  through  the  heart  and  dia- 
phragm, but  all  signs  of  life  ceased  about  six  or  seven  minutes  after  the 
commencement  of  inhalation.  These  means  were  persisted  in  until  a 
quarter  past  3,  but  to  no  purpose.  On  removing  the  inhaler,  the  sponge, 
which  only  contained  one  drachm,  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  the  chloroform 
splashed  about, — thus  showing  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  chloroform 
remained  unused;  so  that  the  patient  could  not  have  inhaled  more  than  a 
drachm.  Every  endeavor  was  made  to  procure  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, but  in  vain.  —  Loudon  Med.  Gazette. 


Cerebrospinal  Meningitis.  —  A  report  was  lately  read  before  the  Acade- 
my of  Medicine  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  on  two  papers  of 
Messrs.  Boudin  and  Michel  Levy,  Surgeons  to  the  Military  Hospitals, 
treating  of  an  affection  which  has  reigned  epidemically  among  the  troops, 
and  which  they  designate  by  the  name  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  This 
disease  affects  the  svstem  generally,  and  seems  to  depend  on  a  contami- 
nated state  of  the  blood,  as  proved  by  the  various  lesions  of  the  different 
serous  and  parenchymatous  structures.  It  bears  a  great  analogy  with 
affections  of  the  typhoid  kind,  and  with  malignant  fevers.  The  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  so  appropriate  in  ordinary  spinal  arachnitis,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  this  disease.  The  latter  has  proved  very  destructive,  and  was 
almost  always  accompanied  by  purulent  effusions. — London  Lancet. 

Insanity  in  the  United  States. — Miss  Dix,  the  distinguished  philanthro- 
pist, in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  shows  that  in  the  New  England  States 
the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  whole  population  is  about  1  in  600  ;  in 
the  Middle  States,  1  to  700;  Western  States,  1  to  1300.  The  worst  State 
is  Rhode  Island,  where  there  is  one  to  every  503;  and  the  best  South  Ca- 
rolina, where  there  is  one  to  every  5,058. 
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MEDICAL    EVIDENCE    IN    A   CASE     OF    ALLEGED    DEATH  FROM 

CH  LOROFORM. 

Robert  Mitchell,  an  omnibus  and  cab  driver,  43  years  of  age,  died 
at  his  house,  in  Hall's  Court,  Hunslet  Lane,  Leeds,  Eng.,  on  the  25th 
October,  and  was  interred  two  days  afterwards.  The  deceased  nad  been 
a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  and  last  year  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
delirium  tremens,  from  which  he  recovered  under  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Teale,  surgeon,  of  that  town.  Subsequently  he  was  induced  to 
abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  ;  but  unfortunately  for  himself,  about 
a  fortnight  before  his  death  he  bad  again  reverted  to  his  former  habits, 
and  by  excessive  drinking  brought  on  another  attack  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, for  which  he  was  again  treated  on  the  20th  of  October,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Teale,  who  attended  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Joseph  Teale,  Surgeon,  said  : — I  first  saw  the  deceased  on  the 
Saturday  before  his  death.  Jt  was  the  20th  of  October.  He  called 
upon  me  with  his  wife.  He  was  at  that  time  under  symptoms  of  de- 
lirium tremens.  I  prescribed  for  him,  and  saw  him  again  on  the  Mon- 
day, when  he  called  upon  me.  At  that  time  he  was  still  under  symp- 
toms of  delirium  tremens,  but  not  worse.  I  gave  him  medicine,  and 
saw  him  on  the  day  following  at  his  own  home.  He  was  in  bed,  and 
appeared  to  be  worse;  he  talked  incoherently,  but  sensibly  on  some 
subjects.  I  did  not  then  think  it  necessary  to  put  him  under  any  re- 
straint. 1  saw  him  again  on  the  morning  following  ;  he  was  in  bed  still, 
but  getting  more  into  a  state  of  confirmed  delirium  tremens.  1  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  put  him  under  restraint,  but  wished  him  to  be 
watched,  and  told  them  to  have  strong  men  in  the  house  in  case  he 
should  become  worse.  I  saw  him  again  on  the  Thursday  morning, 
when  he  was  in  some  respects  worse  ;  there  was  less  power  in  the  pulse, 
but  he  was  perfectly  manageable.  I  saw  him  again  at  the  Court  House, 
at  about  a  quarter  to  8  in  the  evening ;  he  was  then  very  much  ex- 
hausted, and  I  ordered  him  home.  He  undressed  himself  with  my  as- 
sistance, and  got  into  bed  with  a  little  persuasion  ;  he  got  into  bed  un- 
der an  impulse.  He  wanted  to  take  charge  of  bis  horses  first.  When 
he  got  into  bed  I  found  the  pulse  so  exceedingly  weak,  that  I  feared 
sinking  was  taking  place.  No  doubt  this  feebleness  had  been  brought 
on  by  the  previous  attack,  and  finding  also  that  other  treatment  had  com- 
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pletely  failed,  and  that  he  was  sinking  rapidly,  I  determined  to  apply 
chloroform.  I  had  previously  applied  a  blister  to  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  had  given  him  opium  and  morphia.  As  these  remedies  had  failed 
in  doing  good,  and  having  had  conversation  with  other  medical  men,  I 
decided  upon  putting  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  man 
appeared  to  me  to  be  sinking,  and  I  was  afraid  to  follow  the  opium 
treatment  further  ;  therefore  I  applied  the  chloroform.  There  are 
different  strengths  of  chloroform.  What  I  used  was  from  Dublin.  I 
poured  a  teaspoonful,  about  a  drachm,  upon  a  towel  doubled  in  four,  and 
applied  it  by  degrees  to  the  nose  and  mouth.  This  application  would 
continue  about  two  minutes.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  tranquillize 
the  deceased,  and  the  pulse  gradually  improved.  This  continued  four  or 
five  minutes  ;  then  I  waited  a  little,  and  found  the  man  getting  more 
violent  ;  and  as  his  violence  increased,  his  pulse  decreased.  He  had  a 
spasmodic  affection,  or  twitching  of  the  face,  neck  and  arms,  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  chloroform.  The  pulse  got  weaker  as  he 
became  more  violent,  and  1  applied  the  same  quantity  of  chloroform 
again,  which  produced  the  same  results.  1  waited  until  the  effect  of 
the  second  application  had  been  produced,  and  then  raised  him  up  in 
bed,  and  he  swallowed  some  brandy  and  water.  Between  the  first  and 
second  application  of  chloroform  we  applied  the  hand-cuffs,  for  he  was 
so  very  violent,  and  being  a  strong,  powerful  man  we  could  not  hold  him. 
I  think  I  did  not  apply  it  a  third  time  ;  the  second  might  be  applied  at 
two  little  intervals.  I  was  with  him  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  his 
own  house  ;  he  was  quieter  when  I  left  him,  and  the  pulse  stronger. 
I  did  not  at  that  time  apprehend  his  immediate  death  ;  but  in  delirium 
tremens  they  often  die.  from  syncope.  I  left  directions  for  him  to  be 
watched  closely,  promising  to  see  him  again  in  two  hours,  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  died.  It  is  customary  to  administer  chloroform  in  such  cases,  and 
it  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  ;  there  are  several  cases  in  the  books, 
and  all  successful  ones.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  diseased 
brain  or  apoplexy,  and  the  treatment  of  opium  or  morphia  cannot  be 
carried  further,  then  we  administer  chloroform. 

By  a  Juror. — I  have  seen  chlorofom  applied  locally  in  experiments, 
but  not  to  the  human  subject  in  delirium  tremens. 

By  the  Coroner. — t  applied  it  by  degrees,  putting  it  closer  and  closer 
till  it  produced  the  effect  I  wished. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  senior  surgeon  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  said — Last 
evening,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Price,  I  examined  the  body  of  this 
man.  We  first  noticed  that  the  face  and  the  head  were  enormously 
swollen  and  black.  There  were  vesications  from  the  separation  of  the 
cuticle,  on  the  chest,  arms,  body,  and  lower  extremities,  and  considera- 
ble blackness  on  several  parts,  indicating  that  decomposition  was  going 
on.  We  divided  the  integuments  on  the  head,  and  separated  the  scalp 
from  the  skull,  in  doing  which  a  large  quantity  of  dark  serum  was 
discharged.  The  skull-cap  was  removed,  and  we  then  noticed  that  the 
brain  was  much  decomposed,  pulpy  and  brown,  particularly  towards 
the  base  ;  there  was  no  unnatural  appearance  in  the  lateral  ventricle 
of  the  brain.     We  then  opened  the  chest.    We  found  the  lungs  dark 
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colored,  congested  and  collapsed  ;  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung 
had  an  old  adhesion  to  the  pleura,  and  in  the  left  lung  there  was  a 
more  recent  adhesion.  We  then  opened  the  pericardium,  or  bag  con- 
taining the  heart.  There  was  no  effusion  in  the  pericardium  ;  the  heart 
was  small  for  a  man  of  that  bulk,  flaccid,  pale,  and  empty.  The  coating 
of  the  heart  and  the  valves  of  the  great  vessels  were  in  a  natural  state.  We 
then  opened  the  windpipe.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  la- 
rynx, was  of  a  reddish  brown  and  highly  congested.  This  we  traced  down 
to  a  division  of  each  side  of  the  chest.  We  then  examined  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen.  We  found  the  liver  in  a  healthy  condition,  with 
the  gall-bladder  full  of  bile.  The  stomach  was  empty,  and  we  noticed 
no  unnatural  appearance  in  it.  The  remaining  abdominal  viscera  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  healthy  state,  and  loaded  with  fat.  1  could  not  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  from  this  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  body  preventing  a  more  minute  examination,  unless 
1  combine  these  appearances  with  what  I  have  heard  of  the  case. 
There  was  nothing  we  could  see  on  the  brain  to  account  for  death  ; 
no  effusion,  no  clot  of  blood,  no  rupture  ;  but  then  we  could  not,  in  the 
state  of  the  brain,  make  a  sufficiently  minute  examination.  The  state 
of  the  trachea  and  lungs,  and  the  collapsed  state  of  the  heart,  I  should 
attribute  to  the  combined  effects  of  delirium  tremens  and  chloroform. 
I  should  not  have  expected  to  have  found  the  lungs  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  in  this  state  from  delirium  tremens.  Having  heard 
all  the  evidence,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  give  a  distinct  and  decided 
opinion  on  the  case;  but  I  think  it  probable  the  appearance  of  the  lungs 
and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  these  appearances,  along  with  the 
state  of  the  heart,  might  account  for  death.  The  heart  was  empty.  I 
cannot  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  Having  heard  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Teale  as  to  the  state  of  the  body  at  the  time,  I  consider 
it  was  prudent  to  administer  chloroform  in  the  way  described  ;  1  should 
have  administered  it  myself  after  failure  of  other  remedies,  in  a  similar 
case  of  treatment  by  opium.  I  would  not,  as  a  general  proposition,  in 
the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  apply  chloroform.  It  is  the  recom- 
mended, but  not  the  established,  practice,  and  therefore  I  should  think 
myself  justified  in  administering  chloroform  in  a  case  where  I  had  failed 
in  giving  relief  by  the  ordinary  means.  If,  as  Mr.  Teale  says,  he  had 
been  trying  the  ordinary  treatment,  and  without  effect,  he  was  justified 
in  applying  chloroform  ;  and  that  practice  would  have  been  approved 
by  the  heads  of  the  profession  in  this  country.  Patients  generally  resist 
the  application  at  first ;  it  will  produce  a  choking  sensation  sometimes. 
I  should  think,  from  the  statement  that  the  deceased  tried  to  put  it  away 
with  his  hand,  that  Mr.  Teale  administered  it  properly.  Convulsions 
sometimes  take  place  before  chloroform  produces  a  tranquillizing  effect ; 
and  sometimes  these  appear  very  frightful.  The  heart  might  be  empty 
if  the  man  had  died  suddenly  of  syncope.  I  have  seen  chloroform  ad- 
mininistered  in  hundreds  of  instances  in  this  town,  but  I  never  heard  of 
any  case  in  which  it  was  supposed  death  had  been  caused  by  it.  Chlo- 
roform operates  differently  on  different  persons.    I  have  heard  patients 
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in  the  full  glee  of  singing  a  comic  song  whilst  under  the  most  dreadful 
operation.  If  I  was  to  give  my  opinion,  I  should  say  the  man  has  died 
from  a  combination  of  delirium  tremens  and  chloroform.  I  should  not 
like  to  say  the  man  has  died  of  chloroform,  but  I  think  it  probable  that 
he  might  not  at  this  time  have  died  of  delirium  tremens  if  it  had  not 
been  administered.  If  I  was  giving  a  description  of  the  cause  of  death 
for  registration,  I  should  say  he  died  of  delirium  tremens,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  days  under  treatment.  We  examined  every  cavity  as  far  as  we 
could  in  the  state  the  body  was  in. 

By  a  Juror. — It  is  possible  that  leaving  his  bed,  in  the  state  described, 
and  going  to  the  Court  House,  might  have  accelerated  his  death. 

By  another  Juror. — Mr.  Teale  appeared  to  have  administered  chloro- 
form after  every  other  means  had  failed.  I  should  have  done  so  myself, 
although,  of  course,  I  should  be  cautious  after  this  case. 

Mr.  Teale  said  the  man  had  been  previously  laboring  under  bron- 
chitis, which  might  account  for  the  discolored  appearance  of  the  trachea. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  it  might  account  for 
discoloration. 

Mr.  Wm.  Price,  surgeon,  said — I  quite  agree  with  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Smith  with  reference  to  the  post-mortem  examination.  The  ap- 
pearances we  found— I  allude  to  the  windpipe,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart 
— had  I  not  heard  the  other  evidence,  I  should  say  had  been  produced 
by  some  powerful  means  suspending  vital  action.  I  find  the  same  ap- 
pearances were  observed  in  fatal  cases  from  the  use  of  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  chloroform.  I  should  lean  very  much  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Smith  as  to  the  combination  of  causes,  because  I  could  not  account  for 
the  appearance  of  the  section  solely  from  the  effect  of  delirium  tremens, 
but  such  appearances  have  been  observed  after  too  large  a  dose  of  chlo- 
roform. To  a  person  inclined  to  syncope,  a  dose  might  be  fatal  which 
would  produce  no  ill  effect  upon  a  person  not  so  predisposed.  This 
shows  it  should  be  used  with  caution.  I  never  would  use  chloroform  in 
delirium  tremens  without  consultation  ;  then  I  probably  should  be  led  to 
use  it.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  should  think  that  chloroform 
failing  to  effect  the  relief  it  was  expected  to  have  done,  that,  in  combi- 
nation with  delirium  tremens,  has  produced  death.  If  I  was  giving  a 
certificate  to  the  registrar  I  should  say  that  he  died  of  delirium  tremens, 
which  was  the  principal  disease,  for  though  in  the  state  he  appears  to 
have  been,  if  chloroform  had  not  been  administered  he  might  have  lived 
a  little  longer,  yet  probably  a  few  hours  would  make  all  the  difference. 

A  Juror  wished  other  medical  gentlemen  to  be  asked  whether  they 
had  known  chloroform  administered  in  delirium  tremens. 

Mr.  Price  said  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  practice,  but 
not  adopted  generally. 

By  a  Juror. — A  teaspoonful  is  the  usual  dose. 

Mr.  Teale  suggested  that  Mr.  Samuel  Hey,  who  had  had  a  similar 
case,  should  be  examined. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hey,  surgeon,  said — I  have  been  present  during  almost 
the  whole  of  this  examination.  My  opinion  is  that  the  practice  adopted 
by  Mr.  Teale  is  such  as  I  should  have  followed  had  I  been  consulted, 
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and  such  as  I  have  adopted.  I  have  used  chloroform  in  one  case  of 
delirium  tremens,  which  was  quite  as  extreme  as  this,  and  with  success. 
I  applied  a  larger  quantity  than  that  said  by  Mr.  Teale  to  have  been 
used.  I  have  known  it  given  with  very  great  success  in  other  cases. 
I  consider,  after  other  remedies  have  failed,  it  is  giving  the  patient  the 
last  chance.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  delirium  tremens  the  virulence 
continues  while  the  pulse  fails.  In  the  case  I  treated,  the  patient  was 
extremely  violent,  and  we  held  him  down  and  gave  him  the  chloroform. 
The  spasmodic  convulsions  were  very  violent,  and  he  had  an  epileptic 
fit  at  the  time,  but  if  he  had  died  under  the  application,  we  should  have 
applied  it,  for  he  had  no  other  chance  of  life.  After  a  while  he  slept 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  revive  him  we  gave  him  some  brandy, 
and  he  quite  recovered.  Opium  treatment  had  been  carried  as  far  as  it 
could  safely  be  done,  the  patient  having  been  five  days  under  the  at- 
tack. Mr.  Teale  saw  this  case  for  me  in  the  first  instance,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  out  of  the  way  at  the  time  ;  it  was  a  very  striking 
case.  I  consider  it  was  justifiable  to  use  chloroform  in  such  a  case, 
though  the  man  might  have  died,  as  it  was  giving  him  the  last  chance. 

The  Coroner,  in  commenting  upon  the  evidence,  said  the  only  ques- 
tion for  the  jury  to  decide  was,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  man's  death  ; 
and  in  deciding  that,  they  would  have  to  be  guided  by  the  evidence 
of  the  medical  gentlemen.  As  regarded  Mr.  Teale,  all  he  did  was  with 
the  best  intention.  He  had  bestowed  as  much  pains  as  he  possibly 
could,  applying  first  the  usual  remedies  without  any  good  effect,  and 
then,  without  any  want  of  ordinary  skill  and  care,  he  applied  chloroform 
to  the  patient,  who  died  shortly  afterwards.  According  to  all  the  evi- 
dence given,  death  resulted  from  delirium  tremens  combined  with  the 
application  of  chloroform  ;  but  the  leading  cause  was  the  former.  With 
respect  to  the  use  of  chloroform,  as  on  every  other  point,  there  would 
be  differences  of  opinion,  but  it  was  in  evidence  that  the  use  of  it  was 
approved  of,  and  it  had  been  successfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Hey  in  a  spe- 
cific case.  True,  Mr.  Price  said  he  would  not  adopt  it  without  consulta- 
tion, and,  therefore,  if  he  erred  at  all,  it  was  on  the  side  of  caution; 
but  he  did  not  say  he  would  not  apply  it  in  such  a  case.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  it  did  appear  to  him  that  no  blame  was  attached  to  Mr. 
Teale  or  to  any  body  else,  and  the  only  safe  and  proper  conclusion  the 
jury  could  come  to  was,  that  the  man  had  died  of  delirium  tremens. 

The  jury  conferred  together  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  foreman 
stated  that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  delirium  tremens  ;  and  they  thought  it  due  to  Mr.  Teale  to  state  that 
in  their  opinion  he  had  adopted  the  proper  and  necessary  remedies. — 
London  Medical  Gazette. 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  MONOMANIA. 

REPORTED  BY  C.  H.  NICHOLS,  M.D.,  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  BLOOMINGDALE  ASYLUM,  N.  YORK. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1849,  Charles  Sprague  was  tried  on  an  indict- 
ment for  highway  robbery,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  ; 
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the  trial  taking  place  before  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  King's 
County,  N.  Y.,  held  in  the  City  Hall  of  Brooklyn,  Judge  N.  B.  Morse 
presiding. 

Defining  this  case  a  clear  one  of  irresponsibility  on  account  of  mental 
abei ration,  and  one  of  at  least  as  much  psychological  as  forensic  interest, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  steps  of  this  trial,  but 
to  make  a  suitable  record  of  the  history  of  a  very  singular  case,  of 
which  its  criminal  relations  are  only  an  incident. 

Jt  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state  that  I  was  present  at  this  trial 
as  an  expert,  and  that  I  have  derived  all  my  knowledge  of  the  case 
from  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  occasion  under  oath. 

The  principal  witness  was  the  defendant's  Hither,  a  clergyman  of  the 
highest  respectability,  whose  testimony  was  corroborated  in  every  par- 
ticular by  several  other  witnesses,  indeed  by  all  the  Court  thought  it 
worth  while  to  have  brought  forward. 

Charles  Sprague's  paternal  great  grandmother,  grandmother,  great 
uncle,  and  three  great  aunts,  being  four  out  of  a  family  of  six,  and  a 
cousin,  are  or  have  been  insane  ;  a  brother  of  his  father  is  subject  to 
fits  of  very  excessive  and  apparently  uncontrollable  passion,  and  a  sister 
of  his  has  sudden  paroxysms  of  intense  groundless  fear,  and  at  such 
times  is  soothed  with  great  difficulty. 

When  Charles  was  about  7  years  of  age  he  received  upon  his  head 
a  blow  from  a  hoe,  but  it  was  not  at  the  time  supposed  that  the  skull 
was  injured  ;  soon  after  this  he  fell  from  a  height,  bruising  his  head  to 
some  extent,  and  knocking  out  several  of  his  teeth  ;  and  when  past 
12  lie  again  fell  from  a  balcony,  striking  in  part  upon  his  head,  but  the 
concussion  was  not  at  the  time  deemed  alarming,  for  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  after  the  accident  he  went  out  to  his  school  and  play,  and  ap- 
peared as  well  as  usual. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  succeeding  the  last  fall,  however,  he  be- 
gan to  complain  at  times  of  pain  in  his  head,  and  when  suffering  from 
headache  his  friends  observed,  what  his  father  describes  as  an  unnatural 
prominence  and  dulness  or  glassiness  of  bis  eyes,  and  though  the  head- 
ache gradually  wore  away,  this  peculiarity  in  his  expression  continued  to 
recur  for  years,  at  intervals  varying  from  one  week  to  several  months, 
till  it  is  now  thought  that  there  is  a  settled  change  in  his  eyes  to  greater 
prominence  or  convexity  of  the  globe,  than  was  the  case  in  early  boy- 
hood. There  has  at  no  time  been  any  unusual  enlargement  of  the  head 
or  change  in  shape.  Simultaneously  or  closely  succeeding  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  occasional  headache  and  strangeness  in  the  expression 
of  his  eyes,  there  began  to  be  developed  a  propensity  of  mind,  or  occa- 
sional conduct,  of  its  kind  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable. 

The  shoes  of  the  female  members  of  the  family  were  from  time  to 
time  missing  under  circumstances  most  surprising  and  inexplicable.  It 
at  once  appeared  that  they  could  not  have  been  taken  for  use,  for, 
though  both  of  a  pair  were  sometimes  lost,  in  the  majority  of  instances 
only  one  was  gone,  and  it  was  usually  found  about  the  bouse,  having  been 
thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  twisted  up  like  a  rope,  and  then  hid  away 
between  the  feather  and  straw-bed,  or  in  the  depths  of  a  trunk,  or  hung 
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up  in  a  clothes  closet  with  garments  hung  about  it  on  the  same  hook  as 
if  to  conceal  it. 

After  much  fruitless  inquiry  respecting  the  perpetrator  of  this  mischief, 
a  servant  girl  was  accused  of  it,  but  she  firmly  denied  it,  and  there  the 
matter  rested  for  a  time.  It  was  not  lon^  however,  before  a  shoe  was 
missing,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  render  it  quite  evident  that 
Charles  had  taken  it  and  disposed  of  it  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
When  questioned  upon  the  subject  he  hung  his  head  and  was  silent,  and 
he  again  and  again  repeated  the  act  and  was  as  often  interrogated  con- 
cerning it,  but  invariably  with  the  like  unsatisfactory  result.  After  this 
mysterious  habit  had  existed  for  a  year  or  two,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
break  him  of  it  by  reproof  of  various  kinds,  and  then  he  only  broke 
silence  in  efforts  to  evade  the  subject,  not  to  make  any  explanations  re- 
garding it.  And  at  a  later  period  he  would  wholly  deny  the  possibility 
of  his  having  taken  a  shoe  as  alleged,  but  for  the  last  half  dozen  years 
he  has  said,  when  remonstrated  with  on  account  of  his  indulgence  in  a 
habit  so  singular  and  inconvenient,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  of 
a  particular  shoe  stated,  that  he  must  have  taken  it,  though  he  had  no 
recollection  of  the  act,  and  did  not  know  what  he  wanted  with  it. 

This  habit  of  taking  the  shoes  of  females  commenced  at  the  time 
stated  above,  and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  moment,  without,  it  is 
thought,  any  intermission  of  more  than  three  or  four  months  duration. 
After  the  practice  became  established,  his  mother  and  sisters  and  the  fe- 
male servants  in  the  family  made  it  a  point  to  place  all  their  valuable 
shoes  under  lock  and  key  ;  but  notwithstanding  their  precautions  he  oc- 
casionally succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  them,  and  when  a  shoe 
was  missed  it  was  usually,  sooner  or  later,  discovered  in  some  by-place 
about  the  house,  having  been  wet  and  twisted  or  crumpled. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  rumor  in  the  family  that  this  singularly- 
afTected  son  had  attempted  to  remove  a  shoe  from  the  foot  of  a  servant 
girl  in  the  house  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  hearing  a  loud  scream  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  coming  from  the  floor  on  which  he  and  his  sisters 
slept  in  contiguous  bed-rooms,  his  father  jumped  from  his  bed,  ran  to 
his  daughters'  room,  and  was  informed  by  one  of  them  that  Charles  had 
been  in  their  room,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  light,  turned  the  key  of  a 
drawer,  taken  out  a  pair  of  shoes  which  lay  purposely  concealed  in  a 
quantity  of  clothing,  and  then  had  come  to  the  foot  of  her  bed  and 
pinched  one  of  her  toes.  At  this  juncture  she  screamed,  and  her 
brother  immediately  dropped  the  shoes  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  re- 
paired to  his  own  room,  where  his  father  ,ound  him  in  bed. 

This  propensity  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  the  manner  now  de- 
scribed, till  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  two  females  residing 
in  the  city  had  each  a  shoe  or  shoes  taken  off  her  feet  while  walking  in 
the  street  in  the  evening,  but  who  the  offender  was  in  those  cases  was 
never  known,  nor  is  it  now,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  being  analogous 
to  that  about  to  be  described,  and  it  may  be  that  one  individual  was  con- 
cerned in  them  all. 

Some  time  in  July  last,  Mr.  C.  Sprague's  wife  recollects  that  she 
purchased  a  pair  of  shoes  for  a  particulai  occasion,  and  when  she  wanted 
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them  they  had  disappeared  ;  and  though  it  was  a  riddle  to  her,  it  became 
evident  to  his  father,  who  was  then  boarding  with  him,  that  their  dis- 
appearance was  due  to  the  exercise  of  his  old  propensity. 

In  August  last  Mr.  Sprague  left  his  house  immediately  after  break- 
fast to  go  to  his  business  (that  of  a  printer),  and  in  a  few  moments  after 
was  seen  walking  towards  his  house  instead  of  towards  his  office,  for 
which  he  had  set  out,  and  to  overtake  a  young  lady,  throw  her  down, 
snatch  the  shoe  from  one  of  her  feet,  and,  on  an  outcry  being  made  by 
several  persons  who  were  hard  by,  run  away.  The  young  lady  wore  a 
chain  and  locket  and  other  jewelry  in  sight,  but  he  did  not  offer  to  take 
anything  from  her  person  but  her  shoe,  nor  did  he  do  violence  to  her 
person  in  any  respect  or  degree.  Running,  he  proceeded  round  a  square, 
and  on  his  way  called  at  his  wife's  father's  and  asked  if  his  father  was 
in  town,  a  matter  upon  which  he  was  perfectly  well  informed,  then  left 
the  house,  came  directly  back  to  the  very  spot  where  he  had  just  taken 
the  shoe,  and  continued  on  without  stopping  to  his  place  of  business 
He  was  soon  arrested  and  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  when  interro- 
gated in  regard  to  the  shoe,  he  said  he  had  changed  his  coat  after  go- 
ing to  the  office,  and  that  the  shoe  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  one  he 
had  taken  off,  where  it  was  found.  After  the  requisite  process  he  was 
committed  to  prison  to  answer  the  charge  of  highway  robbery,  and  on 
the  return  to  the  city  of  his  father  who  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  in  the  street,  he  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum 
of  $5000.  and  on  the  19th  of  October  his  trial  took  place,  as  stated  at 
the  opening  of  this  paper. 

The  relations  between  Mr.  S.  and  his  father  had  always  been  par- 
ticularly genial,  frank  and  confiding,  and  when  they  met  the  first  time 
some  days  after  the  robbery,  the  former  burst  into  tears,  and  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  took  place,  which  I  give  in  detail,  as  indicating  the  state 
of  the  young  man's  mind  during  the  commission  of  the  act  in  question  : — 

"  Well,  Charley,  this  is  the  same  old  thing  ?" 

"  Yes  it  is,  father." 

"  What  can  you  say  about  it  ?" 

(Charles,  looking  into  his  father's  face  with  an  expression  of  perfect 
ingenuousness  and  honesty)  "  Well,  father,  I  don't  know  much  of  any- 
thing about  it  except  what  they  (those  who  witnessed  the  deed)  told  me." 

"  You  don't  deny  that  you  did  it,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  all." 

"  Tell  me,  my  son,  just  what  you  do  remember  about  it." 

"  I  think  I  was  going  along  in  the  street  and  caught  sight  of  a  shoe, 
and  it  flashed  into  my  mind  like  lightning  that  I  wanted  it,  and  I  dove 
for  it." 

"  But  what  did  you  want  with  that  shoe  ?" 
"  I  don't  know  what  I  did  want  with  it." 

"  You  know  you  have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  your 
mother  and  sister's  shoes — what  did  you  ever  want  with  a  shoe?" 
"  I  don't  know,  father,  what  1  ever  did  want  with  one." 
"  How  did  you  get  the  girl  down  ?" 

ff  Don't  know  anything  about  it,  only  they  told  me  I  did  get  her 
down." 
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"  Did  you  strike  her  or  trip  up  her  heels  ?" 

"  Don't  know.  The  whole  affair  is  a  kind  of  haze  before  my  mind. 
The  first  perfectly  distinct  recollection  that  I  have  of  what  took  place 
that  morning,  is  of  being  near  the  printing  office  after  the  affair  with  the 
young  lady,  about  half  a  mile  beyond  where  it  occurred.'' 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  Mr.  S.'s  arrest  and  final 
trial,  his  mind  was  at  times  so  much  agitated  that  his  friends  were  not  a 
little  apprehensive  of  mental  disease  in  its  more  common  forms,  and 
great  pains  were  necessary  to  calm  and  soothe  him,  particularly  in  his 
anxiety  respecting  the  issue  of  his  approaching  trial  ;  and  his  old  pro- 
pensity was  more  active  than  for  some  time  past.  On  one  occasion  his 
wife  fell  asleep  while  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  and  when  she  awoke  she 
perceived  that  one  of  the  shoes,  she  was  then  wearing,  had  been  taken 
from  her  foot  during  her  sleep.  Making  immediate  search  of  the  per- 
son of  her  husband,  who  was  present,  she  found  the  missing  shoe  tucked 
into  the  leg  of  one  of  the  boots  that  he  then  had  on.  At  another 
time  missing  one  of  her  shoes,  she  sent  a  messenger  to  the  office,  where 
it  was  found  in  Mr.  S.'s  coat  pocket. 

Mr.  Sprague's  moral  character  has  been  singularly  faultless,  unless 
the  propensity  to  take  shoes  be  excepted.  He  has  never  been  known 
to  drink  a  glass  of  spirits,  to  use  a  profane  word,  or  to  keep  vicious 
company.  He  has  never  been  known  to  utter  a  falsehood  in  any  other 
than  a  shoe  case,  or  to  take  anything  wrongfully  except  shoes.  Nothing 
in  his  manner  has  ever  afforded  the  least  warning  of  the  time  of  com- 
mitting the  acts  in  question,  or  betrayal  of  them  after  their  commission. 
He  has  all  his  life  resided  either  in  his  father's  or  brother's  family,  or 
kept  house  himself;  and  except  the  instance  in  the  street,  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  that  he  has  ever  taken  a  shoe  that  did  not  belong  to  some 
member  of  the  family  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  and  his  friends  are  not 
aware  that  he  has  ever  taken  any  but  women's  shoes.  Of  the  hundreds 
of  instances  in  which  he  has  exercised  this  unique  propensity,  he  has 
been  seen  to  take  a  shoe  only  twice  ;  once  when  he  went  to  his  sister's 
lodging-room  at  night,  and  took  a  pair  of  shoes  hid  in  clothing  contained 
in  a  locked  bureau  drawer,  and  again  when  he  snatched  a  shoe  from  the 
foot  of  a  young  lady,  in  a  broad  open  street,  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  spectators. 

As  it  respects  Mr.  S.'s  intellectual  character  : — Their  father  designed 
giving  both  his  sons,  this  one  and  another  a  year  or  two  older,  a  col- 
legiate education  ;  but  it  becoming  quite  apparent  that  study  was  neither 
attractive  nor  easy  to  Charles,  though  his  inaptness  for  learning  was  by 
no  means  greater  than  is  very  common  with  minds  whose  integrity  is 
never  in  the  least  suspected,  the  original  design  was  abandoned,  and, 
instead,  after  obtaining  an  education  ample  for  business,  he  in  accordance 
with  his  own  wishes  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  printer.  Pursuing 
his  chosen  calling  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time,  first  as  an  ap- 
prentice, and  then  as  higher  journeyman,  he  has  uniformly  maintained 
a  high  character  for  integrity,  regularity  of  habits  and  general  efficiency. 
As  the  only  drawback  on  this  commendation,  it  is  stated  that  when 
much  hurried  with  irregular  and  unexpected  jobs,  he  is  apt  to  become 
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confused,  and  is  unable  to  proceed  until  his  mind  becomes  collected  by  a 
short  relaxation.  Knowing  that  he  inherited  a  tendency  to  nervous  de- 
rangements, after  the  development  of  a  propensity  so  objectless  in  any  ra- 
tional point  of  view,  his  father  apprehended  that  his  mind  was  not  well 
balanced  ;  but  aside  from  the  one  particular  described,  there  has  never 
been  any  mental  manifestation,  or  any  habit,  that  would  of  itself  have 
raised  the  suspicion  of  insanity. 

Mr.  S.  is  most  respectably  married,  and  has  one  child. — American 
Journal,  of  Insanity. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  LIVING  PHYSICIANS — NO.  XV. 

HUGH   L.  HODGE,  M.D.,    PROF.  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND   DISEASES  OK    WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
IN   THE    UNIVERSITY  OK  PENNSYLVANIA. 


"  Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies  ; 
Like  ships'  at  sea,  while  in,  above  the  world, 
With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
Above  the  Cogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm, 
All  the  black  cares,  and  tumults  of  this  life, 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace." 

"  Titles  and  honors  (if  they  prove  his  fate), 

He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity. 

Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud. 

And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man." — Young. 


Our  profession  has  been  charged,  both  by  clergy  and  laity,  with  a  spe- 
cies of  irreligion  which  amounts  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  infidelity.  Pa- 
rents are  warned  against  the  study  of  medicine  as  a  pursuit  for  their 
sons,  on  the  score  of  the  infidel  tendencies  of  the  profession.  Cato 
opines  that  this  feeling,  or  opinion,  originates  in  the  necessity  which 
physicians  are  under,  of  avoiding  the  prejudices  and  preconceived  no- 
tions of  their  patients.  We  are  ministers  to  both  body  and  mind  ;  and 
if  we  were  loud  in  our  professions  of  sectarian  faith,  even  where  the  de- 
nomination was  the  most  numerous  and  popular,  we  must  of  necessity 
wound  the  feelings  of  some  whose  sentiments  and  education  were  dif- 
ferent. The  Jew  and  the  Greek,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Unitarian, 
are  all  the  same  on  a  bed  of  sickness  ;  and  the  soothing  hand  and  words 
of  kindness,  hope  and  consolation,  or  the  medical  properties  of  drugs,  act 
e-qually,  upon  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  infidel  or  christian.  The  consequence  of  this  posi- 
tion in  society  is  a  proper  neutrality,  in  all  things  which  may  interfere 
with  the  effectual  and  successful  practice  of  our  noble  art,  which  has 
been  very  appropriately  termed  il  Christianity  in  action." 

When  we  recollect,  however,  that  such  men  as  Haller,  Boerhaave, 
Good,  Rush,  and  the  like,  have  been  distinguished  not  only  as  physicians, 
but  as  professing  and  practical  christians,  the  assertion  or  insinuation, 
that  the  profession  is  an  infidel  one,  should  be  indignantly  repelled,  by 
the  strongest  of  all  arguments,  facts.    If  the  definition  of  a  christian 
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given  in  St.  James  he  any  criterion  of  who  is  one,  then  are  physicians 
generally  christians,  in  the  scripture  sense  of  the  term. 

The  subject  of  our  "  sketch  "  to-day  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  in 
fact  presents  an  instance  in  which,  by  general  consent,  the  christian 
virtues  shine  with  peculiar  lustre.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  with 
only  a  lone  and  loved  pious  mother  to  care  for  him  (and  who  ever  became 
anything  without  a  good  mother  ?),  he  early  felt  the  necessity  of  practising 
those  pure  principles  which  she  had  instilled  into  his  young  mind.  It 
seems  that,  like  Mrs.  Rush,  the  mother  of  Dr.  B.  Rush,  Mrs.  Hodge 
had  two  jewels,  who  were  the  hope  of  her  life,  and  the  objects  of  her 
love.  She  determined,  like  Mrs.  R.  and  Cornelia  of  old,  to  make  all 
other  considerations  yield  to  the  education  of  her  two  boys  ;  both  of 
whom,  it  is  well  known,  have  amply  repaid  her  toils  and  care.  The  one 
is  a  distinguished  professor  in  Princeton  College,  and  the  other  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  sketch. 

Dr.  H.  graduated  after  going  through  a  thorough  academical  and  col- 
legiate course  of  education  (and,  oh!  how  much  does  this  early  training 
assist  the  aspirant  to  literary  honors  in  after  years),  in  1818,  in  the 
school  in  which  he  is  now  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  It  is  said  that 
the  smiles  of  practice  were  long  withheld  from  the  modest  young  doc- 
tor, and  fifteen  long  years  passed  ere  he  could  afford  to  mount  a  horse 
and  carriage.  Think  of  this,  ye  ambitious  and  restless  American  youth. 
Greatness  grows  by  slow  degrees. 

He  became  early  associated  with  the  band  of  young  men  who  flocked 
around  Dr.  Chapman,  in  the  celebrated  M  Philadelphia  Medical  Insti- 
tute," and  lectured  upon  surgery.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Velpeau 
and  Burns  first  made  their  reputation  in  obstetrics.  Dr.  H.  commenced 
making  his  in  surgery.  After  many  years  labor  in  this  Institution,  and 
attending  to  such  practice  as  came  to  him,  he,  with  Woodland  Jack- 
son, was  elevated  to  a  chair  in  the  University.  Immediately,  the  splen- 
did dwelling  owned  and  occupied  by  Prof.  Cox,  was  purchased,  and 
horses  and  carriages,  &,c.  &c.  were  added,  so  that  the  poor  orphan  boy 
would  now  scarcely  be  recognized  by  any  of  his  boyish  playfellows,  as 
he  sweeps  along  in  a  noble  carriage  drawn  by  fat,  sleek,  cream-colored 
horses.  His  professional  income  is  perhaps  not  exceeded  now  by  that 
of  any  other  practitioner  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  before  the  public,  and  in  private,  sustains,  in  all 
its  relations,  without  a  whisper  to  the  contrary,  the  character  of  a  con- 
sistent christian.  His  church  duties  are  as  regularly  attended  to,  as  the 
profession  which  he  practises  will  permit  ;  and  the  Sabbath-evening 
addresses,  delivered  by  a  number  of  distinguished  clergymen  of  different 
denominations  to  medical  students,  are  punctually  attended  by  him.  He, 
in  fact,  seems  to  delight  to  associate  with  his  class,  in  their  Sunday-even- 
ing devotions — and  doubtless  feels,  as  he  really  appears,  like  a  father 
among  his  beloved  children.  His  scientific  acquirements  are  of  the 
highest  order.  His  explanation  of  the  cluplicatures  of  the  peritoneum, 
is  the  one  annually  expounded  in  his  own  and  other  schools  in  our  city. 
Having  studied  with  the  father  of  American  obstetricy,  Dr.  Dewees, 
whose  biography  he  has  drawn,  and  published  in  a  volume  by  Dr.  Wil- 
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liarns,  he  imbibed  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  great  master  for  the  obstetric 
art.  His  teachings  consequently  partake  of  the  clearness  and  concise- 
ness of  Dr.  D.,  and  although  he  does  not  venture  so  much  on  extempo- 
raneous speaking  as  his  illustrious  predecessor,  yet  the  systematic  clear- 
ness of  his  lectures  makes  a  lasting  impression  upon  his  class ;  he  is,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  a  "  man  that  will  wear." 

About  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  with  curly  hair  brushed  upwards 
and  backwards  on  his  head,  gold  spectacles  for  his  great  near-sightedness, 
a  spare  body,  a  serious  gait,  rather  long  nose,  and  a  voice  perhaps  a  little 
sepulchral,  he  is  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression,  and  a  serious 
one,  upon  the  class  and  the  public.  The  wags  of  the  class — and  what 
class  is  without  this  necessary  appendage  to  a  well-constituted  medical 
school? — say  that  they  feel,  when  he  enters  the  lecture  room,  as  if  the 
first  words  which  they  would  hear,  would  be,  "  let  us  pray."  This  is 
certainly  not  the  effect  produced  by  the  entrance  of  some  other  of  the 
distinguished  teachers  whom  Cato  has  named.  One,  he  was  told  the 
other  day,  moved  like  Atlas,  as  though  the  fate  of  the  whole  stellar 
system  depended  on  the  precision  and  propriety  of  his  movements,  while 
the  distinguished  rival  in  obstetrics,  Dr.  H.,  as  has  been  seen,  makes  a 
very  different  impression.  A  sweet  smile,  exhibiting  some  beautiful  na- 
tural teeth,  with  a  peculiar  twinkling  of  the  eye,  indicate  a  spirit  with- 
in capable  of  appreciating  a  joke,  and  a  good  and  benevolent  disposition. 

Dr.  H.  enters  into  nothing  of  general  interest  to  the  community,  ex- 
cept his  church  duties.  Without  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  his  compeers, 
or  the  varied  literary  attainments  which  are  exhibited  by  others,  like  the 
gaudy  ribbons  of  an  uneducated  girl,  he  is  yet  solid  and  polished  ;  re- 
taining and  teaching  all  that  is  best  in  his  particular  branch.  With  a 
beautiful  moral  character,  he,  and  it  is  an  uncommon  association,  ex- 
hibits at  once  the  character  of  an  exemplary  christian,  and  a  scientific 
gentleman.  This  peculiar  balance  in  moral  and  intellectual  attainments, 
presents  to  us,  in  him,  a  combination,  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  No  bigot, 
no  sectarian,  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word  no  theorist,  no  follower 
after  other  men's  fancies,  no  panderer  for  popularity,  no  unholy  pursuer 
of  gain,  he  stands  a  monument  of  the  pure  christian  physician.  We 
may,  perhaps,  quote  the  words  of  Pollock,  and  say,  in  conclusion  : — 

"  Most  truly  great,  his  intellectual  strength 
And  knowledge  vast,  to  men  of  lesser  mind 
Seemed  infinite  ;  yet  from  his  high  pursuits, 
And  reasonings  most  profound,  he  still  returned 
Home,  with  an  humbler  and  a  warmer  heart. 
As  none  so  well  his  awful  majesty 
And  goodness  comprehended  5  or  so  well 
His  own  dependency  and  weakness  knew." 

Cato. 


FEMALE  PHYSICIANS. 


[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  editor,  written  by  a  lady 
who  has  for  several  years  been  favorably  known  among  us  as  a  public 
lecturer  to  women  on  medical  subjects.    Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
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the  proposed  plan  of  educating  females  for  medical  practitioners,  and  of 
having  both  sexes  instructed  in  the  same  schools,  the  reader  cannot  fail 
to  admire  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  in  advocating  it.] 

Women  throughout  the  country,  such  I  mean  as  think,  and  have 
presumed  that  they  had  the  right  to  do  so,  for  themselves,  are  resolved  to 
have  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  sanctums  of  their  sick  rooms 
in  the  hour  of  their  deepest  trials,  those  of  their  own  sex.  And  can 
they  be  blamed  for  a  feeling  so  natural  and  pure  in  itself  as  this?  No 
one  who  reasons  from  his  own  most  delicate  feelings  will  dispute  the 
point.  Man  requires  man's  aid  in  his  sick  room,  even  when  the  gentler 
offices  are  performed  by  woman.  Why,  then,  should  not  woman,  who 
from  her  organization  intuitively  understands  the  throes  of  agony  that  her 
sister  endures,  not  be  the  one  to  administer  to  her  the  healing  draught? 
She  knows  also  the  moan  of  the  sick  nurseling,  and  her  heart  dictates 
before  the  head  has  time  to  act. 

I  am  prepared  to  speak  confidently,  from  the  experience  that  over 
four  years'  lecturing  to  women  has  given  me,  together  with  having  given 
advice  to  over  three  hundred  women,  many  of  whom  would  have  gone 
down  to  an  early  grave,  such  was  the  shrinking  delicacy  of  their  feelings, 
ere  they  could  have  spoken  to  a  man  of  the  nature  of  their  sufferings. 

Women  will  be  physicians.  The  time  has  come  for  it,  and  neither 
art  nor  power  will  prevent  it.  Woman  has  never  yet  been  foiled,  when 
her  heart  was  set  upon  a  great  object.  If  our  eyes  are  put  out,  and  our 
hands  cut  off,  we  are  educating  our  sons  and  daughters,  and  we  will 
teach  our  daughters  to  pray  for  eyes  as  soon  as  they  can  lisp.  We  do 
not  ask  or  wish  separate  colleges,  and  there  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  in  other  sciences  separate  institutions  are  not  needed  ;  then  why 
should  the  holiest,  purest  study  taught  to  man  be  sexualized  ? 

Our  sons  and  brothers  need  the  restraining,  the  purifying  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  women,  when  they  go  from  home  influences  to  the  cor- 
rupting ones  of  the  city.  And  it  may  be,  that  the  lecturers  themselves 
would  find  it  salutary  to  have  women  present.  A  professor  once  said  to 
me  that  he  could  not  possibly  give  certain  lectures  if  I  were  present. 
This  gentleman  was  in  no  way^  remarkable  for  his  delicacy.  Of  another 
professor,  in  the  same  city,  I  asked  the  privilege  of  attending  his  lectures. 
He  assured  me  it  was  impossible  ;  that  such  was  the  state  of  morals 
among  the  students,  that  I  would  not  be  safe  from  insult,  and  that  I 
would  need  the  police  to  protect  me.  Not  being  fond  of  riots  or  conspi- 
cuosity,  I  pressed  the  matter  no  farther.  But  I  was  deeply  pained,  for 
in  a  few  months  these  young  men  would  have  their  diplomas,  and  go 
away  to  their  future  work,  and  lives  would  be  in  the  trust  of  those  who 
were  too  unprincipled  to  see  and  treat  a  lady  with  civility  in  the  class- 
room. Two  days  after,  another  professor  in  the  same  city  invited  me  to 
attend  his  lectures,  and  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  some  of  his  lectures, 
and  was  treated  with  all  deference — not  a  look  or  action  to  offend  the 
most  delicately  fastidious,  if  I  except  the  loathsome  one  of  tobacco  chew- 
ing. In  another  college,  where  I  was  invited  by  the  president  to  attend 
some  lectures,  I  found  this  last  named  practice  carried  to  a  very  great 
extent ;  so  much  so,  that  I  must  needs  pick  my  way  through  the  aisle, 
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and  when  seated,  carefully  raise  my  dress  from  the  floor  to  prevent  its 
utter  ruin.  The  next  day  I  found  the  silent  admonition  had  taken  effect  j 
there  was  an  improvement,  and  the  students  themselves  expressed  disgust 
at  a  practice  so  offensive  to  a  lady. 

I  think  that  it  is  but  just  in  me  to  remark,  that,  as  an  individual,  I 
have  no  complaints  against  the  medical  faculty.  I  have  ever  been  treat- 
ed by  them  with  a  generous  courtesy,  that  has  made  me  feel  them  my 
friends.  The  museums  of  colleges  have  been  opened  to  me,  private 
libraries  and  private  instruction  in  dissection,  aid  and  information  freely 
given,  for  which  in  the  past  I  have  been  deeply  grateful,  and  of  which, 
now  in  my  retired  life,  I  retain  a  most  delightful  recollection.  I  do  not, 
and  never  have  wished  to  practise  medicine  ;  but  others  do,  and  as  a 
woman  I  enter  into  their  sympathies,  and  speak  earnestly  for  them. 

Yours  truly,  Paulina  Wright  Davis. 

Providence,  January,  1350. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION— ERROR 

CORRECTED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Having  just  received  a  copy  of  the  second  volume  of  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Medical  Association,"  1  notice  in  it  an  error 
which  I  respectfully  request  to  correct  through  the  agency  of  your 
Journal. 

In  the  documents  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal Education,  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  communication  from  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  University,  in  defence  of  a  four  months' 
course  of  lectures,  had  been  transmitted,  to  the  Committee  of  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  chairman  ;  and  the  paper  itself  contains  a  resolution 
of  the  Faculty,  directing  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  them. 

Inasmuch  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  paper  in  the  "  Report,"  I  feel 
that  by  allowing  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  Committee  was  in 
possession  of  the  document  to  prevail,  I  should  be  doing  an  act  of  injus- 
tice to  my  colleagues  and  myself,  and  permit  the  inference  that  we  were 
either  unable  to  reply  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  Harvard  Faculty, 
or  else  guilty  of  a  want  of  courtesy  in  not  noticing  them. 

The  facts  are,  that  the  paper  purporting  to  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  was  never  seen  by  the  chairman  until 
the  volume  containing  it  was  published  ;  and  if  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  at  all,  it  must  have  been  while  the  Association  was  in  session, 
and  at  too  late  a  period  to  admit  of  its  receiving  the  attention  to  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  considered  entitled,  on  account  of  the 
highly  respectable  source  whence  it  emanated. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Campbell  Stewart, 

Chairman  of  Com.  on  Med.  Education  of  Am.  Med.  Association  for  the  year  1849. 

Quarantine,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1850. 
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CHLOROFORM — ELECTRICITY. 

To  the  Edit or  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  months  since,  I  administered  chloroform  to  one  of  my 
patients  for  the  purpose  of  excising  several  teeth  and  extirpating  their 
nerves,  preparatory  to  inserting  a  block  of  artificial  teeth.  It  required 
but  a  small  quantity  to  produce  the  desired  result,  and  the  operation  was 
performed  without  the  least  consciousness  on  her  part.  A  sufficient  time 
having  elapsed,  without  her  showing  any  symptoms  of  returning  con- 
sciousness, I  applied  the  usual  restoratives,  but  without  success.  Ammo- 
nia was  used  internally  and  applied  to  the  nose — cold  water  was  dashed 
upon  her  face — violent  exercise  was  tried,  by  walking  her  about  between 
two  persons  ;  but  all  to  no  effect — it  appeared  impossible  to  awaken  of 
arouse  her.  Her  pulse  grew  more  and  moie  feeble,  her  face  was  of  the 
paleness  of  death,  her  extremities  grew  cold  ;  and  although  not  easily 
frightened,  I  confess  I  was  some  alarmed.  Among  other  things  that  ra- 
pidly passed  through  my  mind  as  seeming  remedies,  electricity  suggested 
itself  to  me.  1  immediately  got  out  my  battery,  and  passed  a  current 
through  her  system,  gradually  increasing  its  strength  until  her  husband 
and  myself,  who  held  her  by  the  hands,  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  bat- 
tery was  a  good  one.  In  a  few  minutes  she  began  to  revive,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  on  her  way  home,  on  foot,  perfectly  reco- 
vered— since  which  time  she  has  felt  no  inconvenience  on  account  of  the 
inhalation,  but  has  enjoyed  perfect  health  to  this  day. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  H.  G.  Luther,  Dentist. 

Boston,  Jan.  17,  1850. 
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American  Medical  Association  Transactions. — An  octavo  of  956  pages, 
making  a  book  of  formidable  size,  gives  those  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  labors  of  the  Association  at  its  last  meeting,  an  idea  of  the  activity, 
researches  and  industry  of  the  delegates.  If  any  publication,  purely  of  a 
professional  character,  can  make  a  favorable  impression  in  Europe,  in  regard 
to  medical  science  and  literature  in  the  United  States,  this  work  cannot  fail 
of  doing  it.  It  is  not  foreign  matter  Americanized,  but  really  and  truly  a 
native  production.  On  account  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  many  of  the  articles 
in  this  volume,  rendering  them  worthy  of  a  wide  range  of  circulation,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  an  occasional  extract  would  be  gratifying  to  the  mass 
of  our  readers,  especially  those  who  may  not  receive  copies  of  the  volume, 
and  we  therefore  propose  copying  as  liberally  as  space  and  opportunity 
permit.  The  price  of  this  second  volume  of  an  intended  series,  to  be  con- 
tinued annually,  has  already  been  given  in  the  Journal. 


Physiology  of  Digestio7i. — A  work  with  this  title,  by  that  well-known 
and  popular  physiologist,  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.,  just  published  by  Fowlers 
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&  Wells,  New  York,  is  before  us.  The  present  volume  is  a  continuation 
of  one  published  about  two  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Principles 
of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  Physical  and  Mental  Education,"  and  its  object  is  to  lay  before  the 
public  a  plain  description  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  some  of  the  more 
important  organs  of  the  human  body,  and  to  show  how  information  of  this 
kind  may  be  applied  in  practical  life.  It  is  embellished  by  engravings 
illustrating  the  organs  brought  into  action  during  the  process  of  digestion, 
with  a  table  showing  the  mean  time  of  digestion  of  the  different  articles 
of  diet.  The  matters  discussed  on  the  present  occasion,  says  the  pre- 
face, "relate  chiefly  to  the  function  of  digestion  and  the  principles  of 
dietetics,  the  degree  to  which  its  morbid  derangements  undermine  health, 
happiness,  and  social  usefulness,  and  especially  the  share  which  they  have 
in  the  production  of  scrofula  and  consumption,  as  well  as  of  nervous  and 
mental  affections.  Numerous  and  popular  as  works  have  been  on  die- 
tetics, and  valuable  as  are  many  of  the  precepts  which  have  been  taught 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  every  successive 
generation,  it  is  astonishing,"  continues  the  preface,  "  how  little  their  in- 
fluence has  been  and  continues  to  be  in  changing  the  habits  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed."  When  mankind  are  governed  by  reason  in- 
stead of  appetite,  they  will  profit  by  these  teachings.  Until  then,  we  fear 
it  will  be  difficult  to  effect  a  very  great  change  in  society  in  regard  to 
diet.  However,  the  cheapness  of  the  present  work,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  author,  are  sufficient  recommendations  for  its  general  perusal  ;  and  if 
those  who  read  will  follow  the  precepts  laid  down,  they  will  be  bountifully 
rewarded  for  their  labor. 


Health  and  Mortality  of  Convicts. — It  is  creditable  to  the  age,  that 
men  of  influence  are  willing  to  raise  their  voices  in  behalf  a  class  of  hu- 
man beings  who  have  too  long  been  considered  undeserving  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  philanthropists,  and  to  acknowledge  that  even  criminals,  the 
violators  of  those  laws  on  which  the  peace  and  security  of  society  depends, 
have  claims  upon  the  common  charity  of  the  world,  even  when  they  can- 
not be  reclaimed  from  the  evil  of  their  ways. 

Since  the  severity  of  the  penal  code  never  reformed  a  convict  in  any 
country,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  under  whose  administration  prisons  are 
placed,  to  provide  for  all  the  physical  necessities  of  those  under  their 
charge  ;  and  among  these,  the  preservation  of  health  is  most  prominent 
and  important. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
miseries  of  public  prisons,  in  April,  1849,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
"  whose  attention  shall  be  called  to  the  disproportionate  mortality  and  re- 
lative length  of  sentences  between  the  wmite  and  colored  prisoners,  in  the 
prisons  under  the  inspection  of  the  Society."  Drs.  Isaac  Parrish,  H.  S. 
Patterson,  H.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  E.  Townsend,  composed  the  commission, 
and  the  report  now  before  us  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  labor  of  Dr. 
Parrish.  The  researches  of  the  committee  show  the  curious  fact  of  a 
higher  degree  of  mortality  of  the  colored  than  the  white  convicts,  placed 
under  circumstances  precisely  alike.  In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  its  reception  of  prisoners,  1829,  to  the  close  of  1848, 
1,631  whites  and  790  colored  wpre  admitted.  Of  that  number,  73  whites 
have  died;  and  of  the  colored,  141.    The  mortality  of  the  first  was  4.50, 
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while  the  latter  was  nearly  18  per  cent.  At  the  County  Prison,  of 
2,818  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  from  its  opening-  in  1835,  to  the  termina- 
tion of  1848,  155  have  died — making  5.50  per  cent,  of  both  colors.  Of 
the  2,818,  1,526  were  whites,  of  whom  37  died  ;  and  of  1,392  colored, 
118  died.  Now  it  appears  that  at  least  three  fifths  of  the  prisoners  are 
between  20  and  40  years  of  age.  Causes,  therefore,  say  the  committee, 
producing  this  high  mortality,  exist  within,  and  not  outside  the  prison 
wall,  as  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Philadelphia  abun- 
dantly proves. 

Taking  a  general  average  of  the  length  of  sentences  of  the  two  races,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  colored  rogues  are  more  severely  dealt  with  than  the 
white.  In  19  years,  2  years  8  months  and  2  days  was  the  average  du- 
ration of  the  white  man's  incarceration;  while  the  other  had  3  years  3 
months  and  14  days.  If  justice  can  explain  the  reasons  for  this  diffe- 
rence, it  would  be  gratifying  to  have  it  done.  The  cause  of  a  larger 
mortality  of  the  colored  prisoners  everywhere,  seems  to  be,  1st,  in  the 
construction  of  prisons,  which  shut  out  the  sun's  rays.  2d,  the  impurity 
of  the  air  in  cells.  3d,  The  trades  pursued  in  most  prisons  exercise  a 
marked  influence  on  the  health  of  colored  convicts.  Lastly,  we  gather 
from  the  report  the  idea  that  the  negro  constitutionally  requires  free,  open 
atmospheric  exposure  ;  and  no  temperature,  however  comfortable  by  arti- 
ficial means,  will  compare  with  the  sun's  rays  and  the  influence  of  day- 
light upon  their  bodies.  Their  power  of  resistance  to  the  bad  odors,  con- 
finement, sedentary  employments,  restricted  motion,  &c,  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  whites.  Next  comes  up  the  question,  what  course  is  to  be 
adopted,  since  the  truth  is  out  that  the  colored  man  will  positively  die  if 
he  has  the  rigorous  sentence  passed  upon  him  that  has  characterized 
past  judicial  proceedings.  Here,  again,  the  subject  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  philanthropic  men,  where  the  discovery  of  the  preceding  facts 
was  made. 

The  committee  have  collected  a  mass  of  statistical  information  that  will 
certainly  be  useful  to  their  successors.  This  business  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  wretched  prisoner,  has  a  deep,  firm  hold  of  the  public 
mind,  and  much  may  hereafter  be  gained  for  humanity,  without  weaken- 
ing the  force  of  law,  by  simply  complying  wiih  the  teachings  of 
Christianity. 


Health  of  West  Point  Cadets. — Dr.  Robert  Southgate,  Assistant,  acting 
as  Surgeon  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  police  of  that  in- 
stitution, that  must  make  the  ears  of  the  government  students  tingle  with 
shame.  It  is  refreshing,  in  this  age  of  political  cringing,  to  know  lhat  one 
mat)  exists  who  is  not  afraid  of  losing  his  office  by  telling  the  truth.  The 
communication  is  designed  for  the  special  consideration  of  Congress,  and 
intended  to  inspire  that  body  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  health,  morals  and  discipline  of  the  students  at  West  Point.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  re-publish  it  the  coming  week. 


Pecuniary  Value  of  Medical  Schools.— In  Dr.  Mitchell's  lectu**5  at  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  fact  is  stated  that  the  schools  f  medicine 
in  Philadelphia  add  annually,  directly  and  indirectly,  owe  million  of  dol- 
lars to  the  income  of  the  city.    No  objections  are  made  by  the  citizens  to 
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the  increase  of  institutions  that  give  to  them  such  direct  thrift.  No  such 
trouble  attends  the  petition  for  another  charter  in  Pennsylvania,  as  is  expe- 
rienced in  other  States,  where  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  a  rival  college.  The  more  they  have  in  Philadelphia,  the  more 
commanding  is  the  influence  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  lack  of  students — 
and  we  are  informed  that  there  is  quite  an  army  of  them  the  present  win- 
ter. Let  New  York  and  Boston  have  three  or  four  more  schools  of  medi- 
cine, and  they  would  be  astonished  at  the  immediate  increase  of  patronage. 
Whether  such  an  increase  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  public  generally, 
or  of  the  profession,  is  wholly  another  matter. 


Pauperism  in  Massachusetts. — There  were  10,253  State  paupers  last 
year,  in  Massachusetts,  9,128  of  whom  were  foreigners.  During  the  last 
year,  2,043  new  ones  came  over  for  support,  and  the  industry  of  the  native 
citizens  is  doomed  to  feed  them.  That  is  not  all — there  are  almost  daily 
arrivals  of  more,  brought  here  expressly  that  the  country  from  whence  they 
came  might  be  rid  of  them,  because  they  are  destined  to  be  a  perpetual 
burden.  Like  a  strong  ass,  the  people  bow  their  necks  and  sustain  the 
ungracious  load.  For  these  paupers  and  their  successors,  the  advocates 
of  a  new  hospital  in  Boston  would  still  further  tax  the  citizens. 


Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College. — The  annual  examination  at  this 
school  took  place  on  the  16th  inst.  The  examining  committee  consisted 
of  Drs.  Sumner  (President),  Witter,  Warner,  Tallcot,  Holt  and  Wood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Conn.  Medical  Society  ;  and  Profs.  Silliman,  Ives,  Knight, 
Beers,  Hooker  and  Bronson,  on  the  part  of  Yale  College.  Sixteen  can- 
didates, after  examination,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  :  viz. 
Amos  Cranmer  Blakeslee,  Waterbury,  on  "  Purpura  Hemorrhagica."  Hen- 
ry Clinton  Bunce,  Manchester,  on  "  Asthma."  Alpheus  Bryant  Clarke, 
New  Haven,  on  "  Semeiology."  Henry  Augustus  Collins,  New  Haven, 
on  "  Placenta  Praevia."  Richard  Pierce  Evans,  Franklin,  Ohio,  on  "Asi- 
atic Cholera."  Henry  Hawley  Foote,  Roxbury,  on  "  Variola."  Horatio 
Welles  Gridley,  B.A.,  Berlin,  on  Morbus  Brightii."  Dixon  Scipio  Hall, 
Montville,  on  "Erysipelas."  Charles  Clifford  Holcombe,  West  Granville, 
Mass.,  on  "Pneumonia."  Lewis  Raymond  Hurlbutt,  M.A.,  New  Haven, 
on  "  Peritonitis."  Henry  Lobdell,  B.A.,  Amherst  College,  Brookfield,  on 
"  The  relation  of  Psychology  to  Medicine."  Henry  Wylly  Edmund  Mat- 
thews, B.A.,  Trinity  Qollege,  New  Haven,  on  "  Diet."  George  Ham- 
mond Rogers,  Colchester,  on  "  Phthisis."  Henry  Smith,  East  Haddam, 
on  "  The  Leech."  Joel  Washington  Smith,  Hebron,  on  "  Epidemic  Cho- 
lera."   William  Cook  Williams,  Manchester,  on  "  Typhus." 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  but  two  of  these  graduates  belong  to  Connecticut. 
This  peculiarity  has  not  been  confined  to  the  late  class.  We  have  before 
xalluded  to  it  in  the  Journal,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  graduates 
M^e  up  their  abode  in  Connecticut — a  very  large  proportion  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  Slate  being  graduates  of  this  school.  The  character  of  these 
physhians,  as  a  body,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  faithful  medical  instruc- 
tion give^  in  Yale  College.  Drs.  Knight,  Ives,  Beers,  Hooker  and  Bron- 
son, are  m^n  of  sterling  worth,  who  have  in  their  keeping  the  medical 
reputation  of  the  land  of  steady  habits  ;  and  we  honor  them  individually 
for  their  straight-forward  course,  and  determination  to  elevate  and  dignify 
the  profession  of  which  they  are  eminent  teachers.    If  they  would  write 
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a  little  more,  their  influence  would  live,  though  they  were  dead.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  examining  committee  is  here,  more  than  in  any  other 
school,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  recommended  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  of  separating  the  board  of  examination  from  that  of  in- 
struction. The  committee  consists  of  the  six  professors  of  the  institution, 
and  an  equal  number  of  individuals  appointed  bv  the  State  Medical  Soci- 
ety— the  President  of  the  Society  being  ex-officio  one.  He  is  President  of 
the  board,  with  a  vote  at  all  times,  and  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie — thus 
giving  the  balance  of  power  to  the  Medical  Society. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Webster. — We  omitted  to  mention,  last  week,  that  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Suffolk  County,  after  several  days  examination,  returned  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  Prof.  J.  W.  Webster  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Geo.  Park- 
man.  The  mass  of  evidence  collected  by  the  Jury  of  Inquest  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury,  but  has  not  been  made  public.  Dr.  W.  is  yet  to  be 
arraigned  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  time  fixed  for  his  trial. 
Judge  Merrick,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Sohier,  of  this  city,  it  is  understood, 
are  engaged  as  his  counsel. 

Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  E.  R:  Smilie,  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
Journal,  who  has  invented  several  novel  and  approved  surgical  instruments, 
sailed  from  Boston  for  California,  a  few  weeks  since. — Gutta  percha  does 
not  answer  the  purpose  for  filling  teeth,  as  expected  by  some  enthusiastic 
dentists. — Dr.  John  A.  Lockwood  goes  out  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Edward  Ship- 
pen  assistant  surgeon,  of  the  Sloop-of-War  Marion,  for  the  East  Indies. 
— Dr.  A.  B.  Strong  is  the  editor  of  the  American  Flora,  about  to  appear  in 
numbers,  at  three  dollars  a  year,  in  New  York.  Illustrated  Natural  His- 
tory, also  to  be  issued  in  numbers,  is  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Green  & 
Spence,  in  the  same  city. — The  London  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons have  decided,  that,  for  the  future,  the  candidates  for  their  fellowship 
shall  pass  an  examination  in  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics  and  French  ! — 
The  number  of  deaths  in  Philadelphia  during  the  last  year  was  9,463 — an 
increase  of  1,738  over  the  previous  year;  5,03-5  were  males,  and  4,448 
females. — The  mortality  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  year  1849,  amounted 
to  368,  against  333  in  1848. — The  number  of  paupers  in  the  New  York 
Almshouse,  is  1,871,  seven-eighths  of  whom  are  there  from  the  use  of  strong 
drink. 


To  Correspondents. — Besides  the  papers  on  file  already  acknowledged,  (here  have  been 
received,  Dr.  Bryan's  translation  on  Amputations,  etc.,  and  a  communication  from  Dr.  Cook. 

Married, — At  Washington,  Ct.,  S.  Porter  Ford,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Maria  N.,  daughter  of  R.  M. 
Fowler,  M.D.— S.  P.  Webb,  M.D..  ofBlanford,  Mass.,  to  Miss  S.  E.  Angier.— At  Honolulu,  Dr. 
Edward  Hoffman  to  Miss  L.  F.  Morse. 

Died, — At  Richmond,  Va.,  Dr.  John  Culler*,  one  of  die  faculty  of  the  Medical  Institution  of  i hat 
city,  distinguished  tor  his  high  professional  and  intellectual  attainments. — At  Chester,  Perm.,  Dr. 
Samuel  Alexander,  formerly  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  77. — At  Macao,  Dr.  John  E.  Brooks,  sur- 
geon of  theU.  S.  squadron  in  the  East  Indies. 

Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  January  26,  68. — Males,  32 — females, 
36.  Accidental,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  I — burn,  1 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — consump- 
tion, 10 — convulsions,  3 — cholera  morbus,  1 — esfoup,  1  —  dysentery,  1 — dropsy,  2 — dropsy  of  brain, 
6 — debility,  1 — erysipelas,  2 — exhaustion,  1— brain  fever,  J — typhoid  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  3 — 
lung  fever,  6 — bilious  fever,  1 — rheumatic  fever,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  1  — 
infantile  diseases,  U — inflammation  of  ihe  lungs,  3 — marasmus,  3 — peritonitis,  1 — smallpox,  1 — 
disease  of  the  spine,  1 — teething,  2 — putrid  sore  throat,  1 — unknown,  I. 

Under  5  years,  40 — between  n  and  20  yen  is,  7—  between  £0  and  10  years.  9 — between  40 
and  60  years,  5 — over  60  years,  7.    Americans,  35  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  33. 
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On  the  Use  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  Erysipelas.  By  John  Higgin- 
bottom,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Nottingham. — I  have  been  much  interested  with 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Charles  Hall,  in  the  Lancet  of  August  18th  and  Sep- 
tember 8th,  "  On  the  advantages  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  as  a  Local  Applica- 
tion in  Erysipelas."  In  \\>°,  commencement,  the  question  is  asked,  "  Is 
the  nitrate  of  silver  of  advantage  as  a  local  application  in  erysipelas?" 
In  reply,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  'have  had  more  than  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  use,,o(f  that  rem  -dy  in  the  disease,  and  every  day  I  am  more 
fully  convinced  of  its  effic;  ^During  that  period,  I  have  attended  a 
great  number  of  cases  of  I  ry&rpelas,  many  of  them  extremely  severe  in 
their  nature;  and  during  that,  time  I  have  lost  only  one  patient,  a  middle- 
aged  female,  in  whom  the  eiy/sipelas  was  accompanied  with  very  severe 
constitutional  symptoms,  with  inflammation  of  the  throat,  &c. ;  and  as  the 
patient  lived  twelve  miles  from  my  residence,  she  could  not  have  the  re- 
peated attention  requisite  in  that  disease.  Only  one  case  has  occurred  to 
me  in  which  I  had  not  full  control  over  the  inflammation  ;  this  was  in  an 
elderly  female  laboring  under  typhus  fever,  and  who  suffered  from  cerebral 
symptoms  before  the  erysipelas  came  on.  From  the  failure  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  this  case,  I  was  led  to  think  that  the  inflammation  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  inflammation  spread  from 
thence  to  the  scalp.  The  patient  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  utmost 
debility,  attended  with  involuntary  evacuations  and  retention  of  urine,  but 
she  ultimately  recovered.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  cases  mentioned 
above,  I  have  always  had  complete  control  over  the  inflammation.  That 
this  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  hands  of  others  I  am  not  surprised,  and 
am  convinced  that  the  different  opinions  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
application  have  arisen  from  the  imperfect  or  improper  mode  of  applying 
the  remedy.  Some  have  touched  the  inflammation  with  the  point  of  the 
pencil,  almost  fearing  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  come  in  contact  with 
the  disease,  instead  of  applying  the  whole  side  of  the  stick,  or  the  concen- 
trated solution,  which  is  more  convenient,  on  the  inflammation  and  sur- 
rounding healthy  skin.  Others  have  applied  it  around  the  inflammation 
as  a  barrier,  without  touching  the  inflamed  part  with  it — or,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  applied  it  to  the  inflamed  part  only,  without  using  it  on  the 
healthy  surrounding  skin.  Some  apply  a  weak,  inefficient  solution,  in- 
stead of  the  concentrated  or  the  solid  stick;  and  others,  again,  apply  it 
properly,  but  do  not  follow  up  the  application,  if  the  inflammation  should 
spread  afterwards. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  published  the  second  edition 
of  mv  essay  on  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver;  and  the  experience  I  have 
had  since  that  time  having  fully  confirmed  the  opinion  I  then  entertained 
of  the  value  of  that  remedy,  it  is  my  intention,  in  a  short  time,  to  write  a 
sequel,  with  fuller  directions  as  to  its  application,  not  only  in  erysipelas, 
but  in  manv  other  affections  in  which  I  have  proved  its  efficacy,  and  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  it  eminently  successful. — Lond.  Lancet. 


Hydropathy  and  Cholera. — The  able  German  correspondent  of  the  Me- 
dical Times,  stares,  in  the  number  of  that  Journal  for  Oct.  27th,  that  the 
hydropathists  have  suffered  most  severely  from  cholera.  "  They  inundated 
the  newspapers  with  the  wondrous  results  of  hydropathy,  and  their  mode 
of  treating  eholera  ;  but  alas  !  not  less  than  eight  of  their  number  died  of 
that  disease." — Philad.  Med.  News. 


